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‘‘ Anviksiki (Logic) has ever been esteemed as the lamp of all 
sciences, the resource of all actions and the shelter of all virtues.”’ 
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‘‘Modern Logic is a veritable ocean whose water is saline and 
which is unapproachable owing to the tumults and uproars of 
the commentators. Is not then the water of that ocean capable 
of being drunk? Why not? Intelligent people, like clouds, can 
easily approach the ocean and drink its water pure and sweet,” 


PREFACE 


It pleased His Excellency the Earl of Ronaldshay, G.C.LE., 
the Governor of Bengal, to utter these memorable words while 
presiding at the Convocation of the Calcutta University in the year 
1918 :—** That an Indian student should pass through a course of 
philosophy at an Indian University without ever hearing mention 
of, shall I say, Sankara, the thinker who, perhaps, has carried 
idealism further than any ‘other thinker of any other age or country, 
or of the subtleties of the Nyaya system which has “been handed 
down through immemorial ages, and is to-day the pride and glory 
of the tols of Navadvipa, does, indeed, appear to me to bea profound 
anomaly.” 

Words like these coming from one who is himself a keen 
and ardent student of Indian Philosophy and a scrupulous and 
sympathetic ruler, came upon me, who have the good fortune to 
belong to Navadvipa, ‘‘ with double sway” and supplied the ins- 
piration which sustained me in this my humble attempt to 
present a history of Indian Logic or Nyaya Dargana_ before 
the English-knowing public. 

It was my revered preceptors Mahiamahopadhyaya Mohesh 
Chandra Nyayaratna, C.I.E., Principal, Sanskrit College, Calcutta, 
and Mahamahopadhyaya Jadunath Sarvabhauma of Navadvipa, 
who (the first by his lecture on Bhasaparicheda and Siddhanta- 
muktavali, and the second by his lectures on Kusumanjali and 
Atma-tativa-viveka) first awakened in me an interest in the 
study of Indian Logic. That was about the year 1892. Subse- 
quently I read Modern Logic, viz. Tattvacintamani and Sabda- 
Sakti-prakasika under Pandit Bamacharan Nyayacharya and 
Raghunatha Siromani’s Didhiti under Pandit Jibanath Misra, both 
of Bonares College. 

I searched out and studied most of the books and manu- 
scripts on the subject of Hindu Logic to be found in the Sanskrit 
College Library and the Asiatic Society of Bengal and occasionally 
consulted works supplied by the Deccan College, Poona, and Benares 
Sanskrit College. I thus put myself in the way of acquiring 
some acquaintance with Indian Logic and from time to time 
published several books and articles on Nyaya. 

With regard to Jaina Logic, I derived valuable help from my 
teacher, Sastra-visarada Jainacarya Vijayadharma Sari, Pandit 
Indravijaya Upadhyaya and occasionally from Pandit Haragovind 
Seth Nyayatirtha. I gathered Jaina books from various Jaina 
Societies and Publishing Houses such as those at Benares, 
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Azimganj, Arrah, Bhavnagar, etc. I also used a large number of 
Jaina manuscripts, of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Deccan College, 
Poona, etc., besides those in the possession of the aforesaid Vene- 
rable Vijayadharma Sari. 

As regards Buddhistic Logic, I could not get much help from 
Pali sources, because neither in the Buddhistic Scriptures intro- 
duced into Ceylon in 254 B.C. by Mahendra, son of Asoka, nor 
in the Buddhistic books recorded in writing in 88 B.C. by 
Vatta-gamini, is there any trace of a systematic culture of Nyaya. 
Even during my visit to Ceylon in 1909 (Appendix K), I did 
not come across in that island any evidence of Nyaya-study. 
On this subject I have derived materials to some extent from 
Chinese, but mostly from Tibetan sources. Professor Kimura 
occasionally helped me in dealing with Chinese materials. Con- 
cerning the Tibetan sources almost all the materials were derived 
from Bstan-igyur some volumes whereof were lent to me by the 
India office through the courtesy of Dr. F.W. Thomas. Through 
the kindness of Lord Curzon, the then Viceroy of India, I was 
enabled to retain temporarily for my use some other volumes of 
Bstan-hgyur brought down from Gyantse during the Tibet Mission 
of 1904. To secure further materials bearing on the subject of 
Buddhistic Logic I visited Labrane and Pamyangchi monasteries 
in June 1907 and October 1908, respectively (Appendices I and J), 
and came across a world of facts for observation and comment. 
Since the opening of increased intercourse between India and 
Tibet consequent upon the Tashi Lama’s visit to India in 1905 
(of which an account is given in Appendix H), batches of Tibetan 
traders have been pouring into India and from them four copies 
of, Bstan-hgyur have been obtained since 1911, of which one is 
with me, one in the Asiatic Society, Calcutta, one (a fragmentary 
copy) in the Sahitya-Parishad Library, and one in the Calcutta 
University Library. 

in regard to the chapters on modern Logic I occasionally 
consulted some scholars among whom Mahamahopadhyaya 
Pramatha Nath Tarkabhisana, Mahamahopadhvaya Gurucharan 
Tarka-darsana-tirtha, Mahamahopadhyaya Lakshman  Sastri, 
Mahamahopadhyaya Vindhyeswari and Pandit Jamini Nath Tarka- 
vagisa may be gratefully mentioned. 

My thanks are due to Hon’ble Mr. W. W. Hornell, Director 
of Public Instruction, Bengal, who very kindly looked through 
the first batch of manuscripts and made many suggestions which 
have stood me in great stead in preparing the volume. TI am also 
grateful to Rev. A. Johnstone, M.A., Principal, C.M.S. College, 
for having revised manuscripts as well as the proofs of the portion 
dealing with ancient Logic. Mr. F. J. Monahan, I.0.S., Commis- 
sioner, Presidency Division, looked through a few galleys and when 
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he left for England, the work of revision was very kindly under- 
taken by Dr. W. 8S. Urquhart, of the Scottish Churches College, to 
whom I offer my thanks. My special thanks are due to Dr. 
H. Stephen of the Calcutta University for the interest and thorough- 
ness with which he examined all the proofs of the present volume. 

The book however could not have seen the light nor assumed 
its present form were it not for help of various kinds received 
from that Macenas of letters—I mean the Hon’ble Justice Sir 
Asutosh Mukherji, Sarasvati, whose name is inseparably asso- 
ciated with every form of educational work in Bengal, who has 
spent the best years of his life in effecting various improvements 
in the status of the Calcutta University and who above anything 
else is the typical man of action—a great Karmayogin—unswerv- 
ing in his aim and fixity of purpose, selfless in his devotion to work, 
pursuing it through life regardless of malediction or benediction, 
praise or blame. 


ee on Satis CHANDRA VIDYABHUSANA. 

The late Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Satis Chandra Vidya- 
bhisana had seen this book through up to p. 384. After his rather 
sudden death the work of seeing the remainder of the book 
through the press, was entirely left tome. Iam, therefore, entirely 
responsible for any defects to be found in those pages. I have been 
helped, however, very materially by Ur. W.S. Urquhart and by 
Pandit Pasupati Nath Sastri, M.A., to both of whom I have to 
express my thanks. The Index has been prepared by my old 
pupil Prof. Surendranath Bhattacarya, M.A., of the Behar Na- 
tional College and for the Tibetan Index I have to thank Mr. 
Johan Van Manen, Librarian, Imperial Library, Calcutta. 

I am well aware of my unfitness to undertake such a task 
requiring years of patient study. But I was tempted to do so, 
among other reasons, on account of the feeling of esteem and 
regard which I always entertained for my late friend, and I look 
upon this slight service to his memory as going a little way 
towards repaying the many kindnesses he had always shown to 
me ever since I first knew him. 


CALCUTTA, I. J. S. TARAPOREWALA. 
December, 1920. 


INTRODUCTION. 


My object in this volume is to write the history of what is 
called Nyaya, one of the six schools into which orthodox philo- 
sophy in India is divided. The word ‘ logic,’ although it is in 
common parlance held synonymous with Indian Nyaya, is not 
exactly identical with it. Logic covers some of the subjects of 
Nyaya as well as Vaisesika and is not co-extensive with either. 


Indian Logic has been differently defined in different ages but 
the definition generally accepted is the science which ascertains 
valid knowledge either by means of the six senses or by means of 
the five members of the syllogism ; in other words, perception and 
inference are the subject-matter of Logic. 


In my anxiety to assign a proper place to Jaina and Buddhis- 
tic Logic, which played no inconsiderable part in the development 
of the science of reasoning in India, I have made a departure from 
the time-honoured classification of Indian Logic into Ancient and 
Modern and have added an intermediate stage—thus dividing it into 
three periods. Ancient (650 B.C.—100 A.D.), Medieval (up to 1200 
A.D.) and Modern (from 900 A.D.). The standard texts for each 
of these periods were Nyaya-Sutra by Aksapada, Pramana- 
samucecaya by Dignaga and Tattva-cintamani by Gangesa Upa- 
dhyaya respectively. The wide popularity of these works is evi- 
denced by the large numbers of commentaries that have been 
written upon them, as mentioned below :— 


Tue ANcrENT ScHOOL oF INDIAN LociIc. 
Text. 
1. Nyaya-sttra by Aksapada Gautama. 


Commentaries. 


Nyaya-bhasya by Vatsyayana. 

Nyaya-vartika by Udyotakara. 
Nyaya-vartika-tatparya-tika by Vacaspati Misra. 
Nyaya-vartika-tatparya-tika-parisuddhi by Udayanacarya. 
Nyaya-nibandha-prakasa by Vardhamana. 
Nyayalankara by Srikantha. 

Nyaya-vrtti by Abhayatilaka Upadhyaya. 
Nyaya-sutroddhara by Vacaspati Misra. 

10. Nyaya-rahasya by Ramabhadra. 

ll. Nyaya-siddhanta-mala by Jayrama. 

12. Nyaya-sitra-vrtti by Visvanatha Siddhantapaficanana. 
13. Nyaya-samksepa by Govinda Sanna. 
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Tue MrprmvaL Scuoo, or Inp1an Loatc. 
Text. 
Pramana-samuccaya by Dignaga. 


Commentaries. 


Pramana-samuccaya-vrtti by Dignaga. 
Pramana-vartika- karika by Dharmakirti. 
Pramana- vartika-vrtti by Dharmakirti. 
Pramana-vartika-pafijika by Devendrabodhi. 
Pramana-vartika-pafijika-tika by Sakyvabodhi. 
Pramana-vartika-vrtti by Ravi Gupta. 
Pramana-samuccaya-tika (Visalamalavati-nama) by Jinendra- 
bodhi. 
Pramana-vartikalankara by Prajfiakara Gupta. 
Pramana- vartikalankara-tika by Jina. 
Pramana-vartikalankara by Yamari. 
Pramana-vartika-tika by Sankarananda. 


Tur MopgerRN ScHooL or INDIAN LoGIc. 
Text. 


Tattva-cintamani by Gangesa. 


Commentaries. 

Tattva-cintamani-prakasa by Vardhamana Upadhyaya. 
Tattva-cintamani-aloka by Paksadhara Misra. 
Tattva-cintamani-prakasa by Rucidatta. 
Tattva-cintamani-maytkha by Sankara Misra. 
Anumana-khanda-tika by Vacaspati Misra. 
Tattva- cintamani- prakasa by Haridasa Nyayalankara. 
Tattva- cinta mani- didhiti by Raghunatha Siromani. 
Mani-vyakhya by Kanada ‘Tarkavagiga. 
Tattva-cintamani-rahasya by Mathuranatha. 
Tatva-cintamani-didhiti prasarini by Krsnadasa Sarvabhauma. 
Tattva-cintamani-mayikha by Jagadiga Tarkalankara. 
Tattva-cintamani-tika. by Bhavananda Siddhantavagisa. 
Tattva-cintamani-tika by Harirama Tarkavagisa. 
Tattva-cintamani-gidhartha-dipika by Raghudeva Nyaya- 

lankara. 
Tattva-cintamani-vyakhya by Gadadhara Bhattacarya. 


Sub-Commentaries. 


Aloka-darpana by Mahesa Thakkura. 

Tattva-cintamani-aloka- parisista by Devanatha Thakura. 

Tattva-cintamani-aloka-kantakoddhara by Madhusiidana 
Thakkura. 

Tattva-cintamani-aloka-rahasya by Mathuranatha ‘Tarka- 
vagisa. 
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Didhbiti-rabasya by Mathiranatha Tarkavagisa. 
Tattva-cintamani-didhiti-prasarini by Krsnadasa Sarva- 
bhauma. 

23. Anumiandaloka-prasarini on Paksadhara by Krsnadasa. 

24. Sabdaloka-viveka by Gunananda Vidvavagiga. 

25, Didhiti-tika by Ramabhadra Sarvabhauma. 

26. Tattva-cintamani-didhiti-prakasika by JagadigaTarkalankara. 

27. Tattva-cintamani-didhiti-gudhartha-vidyotana by Jayarama 
Nyayapaficanana. 

28. Tattva-cintamani-didhiti-prakasika by Bhavananda_ Sid- 
dhantavagisa. 

29. Tattva-cintamani-didhiti-pariksa by Rudra Nyayavacaspati. 

30. Didhiti-tika by Raghudeva Nyavyalankara. 

31. Tattva-cintamani-didhiti-prakasika by Gadadhara. 

32. Tattva-cintamani-didhiti-tika by Ramarudra Tarkavagisa. 


Glosses. 
33. Tattva kalisankari-patrika by Kalisankara. 
34. Tattva-candri-patrika by Candra Narayana. 
35. Tattva-raudri-patrika by Rudra Narayana, etc. 


Of all the nations of the world the Hindus and the Greeks 
appear to have developed systems of logic to a large extent in- 
dependently of each other. Hindu Logic in its rudimentary stage 
can be traced as early as the 6th century before Christ. Greek 
Logic assumed a definite form in the fourth century 5.C. though 
its germs can be traced a little earlier in the controversies of the 
Sophists and Socrates. But so far as the five-limbed syllogism 
of Hindu Logic is concerned the Hindu logician may have been 
indebted some way or other to the Greeks. While the syllogism 
was definitely formulated as a logical doctrine by Aristotle in 
his Rhetoric, Prior Analytics and Posterior Analytics in the 
4th century B.C., the Hindu logician shows but a vague concep- 
tion of it as late as the Ist century B.C. It is not inconceivable 
that the knowledge of Aristotle’s logic found its way through 
Alexandria, Syria and other countries into Taxila (vide Appen- 
dix A). This is rightly corroborated by the Hindu tradition 
that Narada who visited Alexandria (Svetadvipa) and became an 
expert in the handling of the five-limbed syllogism. So simple 
is syllogistic structure that it does not seem to require any theory 
of gradual development to explain its growth. And Aristotle might 
have conceived the idea of syllogistic form into which all reason- 
ing could be put as a complete whole. 

I am inclined, therefore, to think that the syllogism did not 
actually evolve in Indian Logic out of inference, and that the 
Hindu logician owed the idea of syllogism to the influence of Aris- 
totle (vide Appendix B). To me it is one of the most important en- 
quiries in the history of Indian Logic to ascertain at what stage the 
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doctrine of inference, which was an indigenous growth, was happily 
amalgamated with the borrowed art of syllogism into a common 
structure of logical thought. The Buddhist work Kathavatthu 
furnishes several logical terms, e.g. wpanayana, nigamana, etc., of 
syllogistic reasoning. But we find not a single instance where 
these terms have been methodically combined so as to forma 
syllogism proper. An attempt has been made to discuss the point 
at issue in the Appendix B, and I leave it to the reader to take 
my views for what they are worth. 

Ancient logic was called Anviksiki, or the science of debate, 
but with the introduction of syllogism or proper reasoning it 
came to be called Nyaya from the Ist century A.D. The Nyaya- 
Sastra in its earliest age flourished in Mithila with Gotama but it 
attained its high development in Prabhasa with Aksapada. 
The mediaeval logic from the 4th century A.D. was called Pramana 
Sastra, inasmuch as it dealt with pramana, the meansof valid 
knowledge, i.e. perception and inference. Ujjaini in Malwa and 
Valabhi in Gujarat were the scenes of activity of the Jaina logi- 
cians of the Svetambara sect. The Digambaras flourished prin- 
cipally in Pataliputra and Dravida (including Karnata) about 
the 8th century A.D. Buddhist logicians flourished in universities 
such as Kaficipura, Nalanda (vide Appendix C), Odantapuri, Sri- 
dhanya-kataka, Kasmira and Vikramasila (vide Appendix E). 
In Bengal Buddhist Logic attained its highest development during 
the reigns of the kings of the Pal dynasty (wide Appendix D). 
Modern Logic commenced from the 10th century A.D. and was, in 
its first stage, called Prakarana or the Manual of Logic, but its 
real life began from the 13th century A.D., since when it has 
been called Tarka-Sastra or the science of Dialectics. It flour- 
ished in the University of Mithila (vide Appendix F) during 
13th, 14th and 15th centuries, and afterwards that of Nadia 
(vide Appendix G) became its stronghold from the 16th century 
onwards. 


CALCUTTA 
21st April, 1920. SaTIis CHANDRA VIDYABHUSAN 


FOREWORD. 


Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Satischandra Vidyabhushan came of 
a respectable Brahmana family of Faridpore. He was the third 
son of the well-known Pandit Pitambar Vidyavagisa and was born 
on the 30th July, 1870, in the village of Khalkula in Faridpore. 
Satischandra was an infant four years old when he lost his 
father. The family was large and yet had no earning member ; 
and the eldest son Biswamber Jyotisarnava who was then only 
sixteen maintained the family under circumstances of great 
difficulty. 

Satischandra first went to the village school at the early age 
of five and rapidly made his mark amongst his fellow students. 
He stood first in the Minor Vernacular Examination from his 
Division and secured a scholarship which enabled him to proceed 
to Navadvip and take admission into the Hindu School. He 
passed the Entrance Examination of the Calcutta University in 
1888, and obtained a scholarship which helped him to come to 
Calcutta and take his admission into the City College. In due 
course he passed the F.A. Examination and then migrated to the 
Krishnagar College. He took his B.A. degree with Honours in 
Sanskrit in 1892, and in the following year passed the M.A. 
Examination in Sanskrit from the Calcutta Sanskrit College. 
Meanwhile he had distinguished himself at the Sanskrit Examina- 
tion held by the Vidagdha Janani Sabha of Navadwip and had 
obtained the title of Vidyabhisana. It may be mentioned here 
that while still an undergraduate student in the City College 
he had married in 1889 the youngest daughter of Babu Gangadhar 
Acharyya, the first Principal of the Midnapore College. 

In 1893, shortly after Satischandra had passed the M.A. 
Examination in Sanskrit, he settled at Krishbnagar as Professor of 
Sanskrit in the local college. Here he had special opportunity 
to study Sanskrit Kavya from Mahamahopadhyaya Ajitnath 
Nyayaratna and Sanskrit Nyaya from Mahamahopadhyaya Jadu- 
nath Sarvabhauma, each the recognised authority on his special 
subject. Some years later his services were lent by the Government 
of Bengal to the Buddhist Text Society under whose auspices he 
edited a number of useful Pali Texts and published several 
original papers which attracted the attention of scholars in 
Europe and America, About this time he came into contact 
with Rai Saratchandra Das, Bahadur, C.[.E., the distinguished 
Tibetan Explorer at whose request his services were again lent by 
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the Government for three years to assist in the preparation 
of a Tibetan-English Dictionary. He was in Darjeeling for 
this purpose from 1897-1900 and utilised the opportunity to 
acquire a thorough mastery over the Tibetan language with 
the help of the celebrated Lama Funchhog Wangdan of Lhasa, 
then resident at Darjeeling. In December, 1900, Satischandra 
came to Calcutta as a Professor in the Sanskrit College. At about 
this period he acquired a thorough knowledge of Pali from 
Sramanas of Ceylon and Burma. In November, 1901, he appeared 
a second time at the M.A. Examination of the Calcutta University 
and chose Pali as his special subject. The University authorities 
were placed in a difficulty to find a suitable examiner. Ultimately 
Mr. C. H. Tawney and Prof. E. B. Cowell who had for many 
years been connected with the University arranged with Professor 
T. W. Rhys Davids to conduct the examination. Satischandra 
achieved high distinction and his attainments were specially 
praised by the distinguished examiner. In March, 1902, he was 
transferred to the Presidency College as Professor of Sanskrit. 
In December, 1905, the Tashi Lama came to India in order to 
visit the places sacred to Buddhists. Satischandra was deputed 
by the Government to accompany him, to act as Interpreter and 
to explain to him the histories and customs at the old Buddhist 
holy places. The Tashi Lama was highly pleased and presented 
Satischandra with a Khatag (silken upper garment) in token of high 
regard. On the Ist January, 1906, the Governor-General bestowed 
upon him the coveted title of Mahamahopadhyaya. In 1907, on 
my nomination, Lord Minto, then Chancellor of the Calcutta 
University appointed him an Ordinary Fellow. At the same time 
he became a Fellow of the Asiatic Society of Bengal and Joint 
Philological Secretary. In 1908, the University conferred on him 
the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy and awarded him the Griffith 
Prize for original research. About this time the question of 
Principalship of the Sanskrit College had come under the 
consideration of the Government of Bengal and the suggestion 
had been put forward that a European scholar should be appointed. 
The Lieutenant-Governor felt doubtful as to the advisability of 
such a step and discussed the matter with me as Vice-Chancellor 
of the University. I expressed my emphatic disapproval of 
the course proposed and expressed the opinion that Dr. 
Satischandra Vidyabhushan would be found admirably qualified 
for the Principalship if he were offered facilities for further 
training. This view prevailed and during 1909 and 1910 Satis- 
chandra was placed on deputation. In June 1909, he went to 
Ceylon and studied for six months with the venerable High 
Priest Sumangala, Principal of the Vidyodaya College at Colombo. 
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The first six months of the year 1910 he spent at Benares where, 
under the guidance of Dr. A. Venis, then Principal of the Queen’s 
College, he studied under Subrahmanya Sastri, Bhagavatacharyya, 
Sibakumar Sastri, Jibanath Jha and Bamacharan Nyayacharyya. 
After his return to Calcutta from Benares he studied for six 
months under the guidance of Dr. George Thibaut and acquired 
a good working knowledge of French and German. On the Ist 
December, 1910, he assumed charge of the Principalship of the 
Sanskrit College. In 1912 and 1916, he passed with great 
distinction the Preliminary and Final Examinations in Tibetan 
held by the Government, and carried off the sanctioned prizes on 
both occasions. He also acted as Lecturer on Pali and Tibetan 
in the University. His fame as a profound scholar of versatile 
attainments had rapidly spread and he was eagerly sought after 
in literary conferences. In 1913, he was the first President of the 
All India Digambar Jain Conference held at Benares. In 1914, 
he was President of the All India Svetambar Jain Conference held 
at Jodhpur and or the All India Sanskrit Conference held at 
Hardwar. In 1916, he was President of the Bengal Literary 
Conference held at Jessore, and of the District Literary Conference 
at Krishnagar. In 1919, he was a Vice-President of the First 
Oriental Conference held at Poona and President of the section 
on Pali and Buddhism. During all this period he worked 
strenuously as a scholar, and the value of his contributions to 
Sanskrit, Pali and Tibetan studies cannot be easily appraised by 
asingle individual. In the University itself he wasa leading figure, 
and from 1912, acted as a Member of the Syndicate. His services 
were invaluable in reorganising Sanskrit studies of the indigenous 
type and his work as Secretary to the Sanskrit Board and the 
Sanskrit Association founded by the Government will be gratefully 
remembered by Pandits of the present generation all over this 
Presidency. There can be little doubt that he overworked himself, 
and in 1919 the first signs of failing health were indicated by a 
mild stroke of paralysis. Friends and well-wishers implored him 
to spare himself, but he was deaf to their entreaties, for as he 
used to say, it is better to die than to remain invalid. Two other 
mild attacks followed and the recovery was slow and gradual. 
At last on the 25th April, 1920, he passed away as the result of a 
sudden attack of apoplexy. 

The publication of the present volume has a melancholy 
interest for me. In 1901 T had come across a monograph on 
‘Hindu Logic as preserved in China.and Japan’’ by Sadajiro 
Sugiura who had offered it as a dissertation for the Degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy at the University of Pennsylvania. 
The work seemed to me of fascinating interest as opening up a 
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new field of investigation full of untold possibilities. I suggested 
to Satischandra who at the time was engaged in the study of 
Tibetan that he should undertake to explore the materials 
available from Tibetan sources. The substance of his first researches 
in this direction was embodied in his thesis on ‘‘ Mediaeval School 
of Indian Logic” which brought him the Degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy and the Griffith Prize. He was however not content 
with this preliminary survey and continued steadily to collect 
fresh materials. The present volume was the result. At his 
request I read through more than half of the work before it 
was finally printed off and this made me realise the true value of 
what he had accomplished. Professor Taraporewala has with 
loving care seen through the press all that had not been printed 
when Satischandra passed away. 

A list of his many and varied writings compliers as far as it 
has been possible to make it) has been compiled by several people 
and is herewith appended, 
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A HISTORY 


OF 


INDIAN LOGIC. 


PART I. 


THE ANCIENT SCHOOL OF INDIAN LOGIC. 


SECTION I. 
Anviksiki—the Science of Inquiry (650 B.c.—100 A.D.). 


CHAPTER If. 
The growth of Anviksiki into an Art of Debate. 


1. Tae Earty Literature or INDIA 
(ctRcA 1500 B.C.—600 B.C.). 


The Brahmanas maintain that their religion is eternal (sand- 
tana). It is based on scriptures which are said also to be eternal 
but revealed in different cycles of time to seers or sages called Rsis. 
These scriptures are called the Vedas which comprise the Sarnhitas 
(Hymns) and the Brahmanas (Rituals. etc.). 
The Vedas are regarded even by modern 
scholars, who do not admit the perpetuity of their existence, to 
be the oldest records not only of India but of the whole Aryan 
world. The Samhita of the Rgveda which is the oldest part of 
the Veda is said by them to have come down to us from about 
1500 B.C., while the Brahmanas such as the Aitareya, Kausitaki, 
etc., are supposed to have belonged to a period between 900 B.C. 
and 600 B.C. The Aranyakas (Forest-treatises), which are theo- 
sophic in character, form the closing section of the Brahmanas. 
The Upanisads which deal mainly with metaphysical questions are 
included in the Aranyakas and are as such older than 600 B.C.! 


The Vedas. 


1 Compare Macdonell’s ‘‘ History of Sanskrit Literature,” p. 47; and my 
‘* Grimm’s Phonetic Law of the Indo-European Languages.” 


2 INDIAN LOGIC, ANCIENT SCHOOL, ANVIKSIKI, CHAP. I. 


2. PROBLEMS OF THE VEDAS 
(crrcA 1500 B.C.—600 B.C.). 


From the standpoint of subject-matter the Vedas (composed 
between 1500 B.C. and 600 B.C.) may be 
Ps Rituals and qiyvjded into three sections (kandas), viz. 
<nowledge. 2 z ca Lies 
. upasana (Prayer), karma (Rituals) and jiana 
(Knowledge). Under wpasana come the Sambitas which embody 
expressions of wonder and awe at the Powers of Nature such as 
Light, Darkness, Wind, Water, Rain, etc. The Brahmanas which 
treat mainly of the sacrificial rites come under the head karma. 
The jiana-kanda as represented by the Aranyakas is concerned 
mainly with the nature of soul and its destiny. 


3. DEVELOPMENT OF THE CONCEPTION OF SOUL 
(900 B.C.—600 B.C.). 


As already suggested, the Brahmanas hold that the doctrine 
of the soul and its destiny propounded in the Aranyakas (Upani- 
sads) has existed in India from the beginning of time. Their view, 
which seeks to place the Brahmanic religion on a firm basis un- 
shaken by the influences of time, does not however find favour 
with modern scholars according to whom all human civiliza- 
tions, including even the civilizations of the Indian pecple, grew 
up by a process of evolution. The concep- 
tion of the soul and its destiny, like every 
thing else, has undergone stages of develop- 
ment in the course of ages. ‘These stages may be clearly seen if we 
examine the doctrine of the soul as given in the Samhitas, Brah- 
manas and Upanisads. 

The Sambhitas of the Re-veda' and Atharva-veda’ tell us 
that when a person dies his spirit (called 
prana, breath, asu, breathing, or manah, 
intelligence, characterised as ajo bhago, the unborn part), which 
leaves behind on earth all that is uncomfortable, is conveyed by 
the messenger of Yama (the Lord of Death) to the world of his 
forefathers where it obtains a delectable abode and enters upon 
a perfect life which will never cease. 

The Satapatha Brahmana® and other later vedic works, which 

Soul in the Satapatha. Mention the soul as aman lay much stress 
Brahmana. on its good work called dharma (righteous- 


Evolution in the Doe 
trine of Soul. 


Spirit in the Vedas. 


| Rge-veda Samhita ix. 113, 9, ll; x. 14, 8-10; x. 15, 14; and x. 16, 2, 5. 

? Atharva veda samhit& xviii. 2,27. Vide also Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, Vol. V, 
pp. 800-335. 

3 Satapatha Brahmana vi. 2; 2; 27; x. 6, 3) U5 xe 7, 25 234 Vide Muimeg 
Sanskrit Texts, Vol. V, pp. 300-335. 
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ness) which is described as the strength of strengths (ksatrasya 
ksatram).' According to them all persons are after death reborn 
into another world where they enjoy pleasures or suffer pains 
according to their good or evil deeds. 


The upanisads offer a subtle treatment of the soul distinguish- 
ing carefully between jana (knowledge) 
and karma (work). Accord ng to the Chan- 
dogya®* and the Brhadaranyaka? a person who has acquired know- 
ledge proceeds after death through the path of gods (deva-yana) to 
the region of Brahma whence he does not return; while a person 
who has merely done useful work passing through the path of 
his forefathers (pitr-yana) reaches the moon whence he, after the 
exhaustion of his merits, comes back to this world; and a person 
who has neither acquired knowledge nor has done any useful work 
traverses a third path—-the path of transmigration (sansara)— 
which leads him to continual births and deaths. 


The third path is more fully expounded in the Kathopanisad ‘ 
> which gives a clear exposition of the nature 
rate, in the Kathopa- of the soul called atman. The soul is des- 
cribed as being distinct from the body. 
It is not born, it does not die, it sprang from nothing and nothing 
sprang from it. It is eternal and everlasting and. is not killed 
though the body is killed. The wise man who knows the soul as 
bodiless within the body, as unchanging among changing things, 
as great and omnipresent, never grieves. The soul is comparable 
to a person who moves in a chariot, the body is the chariot, the 
intellect the charioteer, the mind the reins, the senses are the 
horses and the surrounding objects their spheres of operation. 
The soul is called the enjoyer when it is in union with the body, 
the mind and the senses. Fools run after outward pleasures and 
fall into the snare of death, but wise men cognizant of the im- 
perishable nature of the soul never hanker after unstable things 
which give rise only to sufferings. As to the destiny of the soul 
after death, the Kathopanisad says that some souls enter the 
womb to have bodies as organic beings, while others go into 
inorganic matter according to their work and knowledge. Such 
transmigration continues until all desires that dwell in the heart 
cease. Then the mortal becomes immortal and attains Brah- 
man. 


Soul in the Upanisads. 


| ataq aay as see: | awa wala WX arf (Brhadaranyaka 10-14). 


2 Chandogyopanisad 4-15, 5, 16; 5-10-3; 5-10-8. 

3 Brhadaranyakopanisad 4-4-5 ; 6-2-1), sand 16. 

4 Kathopanisad 1—-1-20; I-2-18, 19; 1—-2-22; 1-3-3, 4; 2-1-4; 2-5-6, 7; and 
2-6-14, 15. Vide also Max Miiller’ s translation of the Kathopanisad i in the §.B.E. 


series. 
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4. Atmavidya—-THE Sctpnce OF Soun 
(crrca 900 B.C.—600 B.C.). 


The Upanisads (composed between 900 B.C. and 600 B.C.) 
which dealt with the soul and its destiny constituted a very im- 
portant branch of study called Atma-vidya, the science of soul, 
Adhyatma-vidya, the spiritual science, or Brahma-vidya, the Divine 
Science, which is the foundation of all other sciences. In the pre- 
vious paragraph there has been given some idea of the nature of 
the soul—a concrete substance—as it was understood in the ages 
of the Upanisads as well as in those of the Samhitas and Brah- 
manas. In the ages of the Upanisads there arose another idea— 

an abstract conception—regarding the soul 
ed ideas regarding the which developed pari passu with the first 

idea. Thus in the Satapatha Brahmana,!' 
Brhadaranyakopanisad,? etc., we find that adtma, which referred 
not only to the human soul but to the soul of other objects as well, 
signified the essence of an object as distinguished from its outward 
form, and as such was often designated as Brahman the pervading 
essence, that is, the essence which permeated the object in all its 
forms and changes. This second idea of the soul, which gave birth 
to the Vedanta system of philosophy, began to exercise consider- 
able influence on the first idea which was supported in other sys- 
tems of philosophy, and a compromise between the two ideas was 
effected when the soul belonging to our practical condition (vya- 
vaharika dasa) was stated to be of the first description while the 
soul belonging to our transcendental condition (paramarthika dasa) 
was stated to be of the second description. 


5. Anviksiki—WwHICcH INCLUDES A THEORY OF REASONS 
(ctrRcA 650 B.C.—100 B.C.). 


Atma-vidya was at a later stage called Anviksiki, the science 
of inquiry. Manu® uses Anviksiki as an equivalent for atma- 


| Satapatha Brahmana 10-3-t (Weber’s edition). 
2 Brhadaranyakopanisad (3rd chapter, 7th Brahmana), Mundakopanisad, i. 1, 1, 
Bhagavadgita 10-32. 
A ~ ~ . 
3 afageraat fare 
awalfag wate | 
araitaat arafaai 
aialcatg STH iW (Manu Samhita 7—43). 
I<a@mandaka too in his Nitisara writes :— 
a . = 
gigimararaard valaat wafer | 
= * 
qutaat gy aratat wate qarerat 
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vidya, and his followers, the Manavas,' describe it—evidently 
considering it synonymous with the Upanisad—as a branch of the 
Vedas. Anviksiki while comprising the entire function of Atma- 
vidya was in fact different from it, and consequently from the 
Upanisad too. Kautilya® (about 327 B.C.) recognized Anviksiki 
as a distinct branch of study over and above the three, viz. Trayi 

The distinction be. (the Vedas), Varta (Commerce) and Danda- 
tween Anviksiki » and njiti (Polity) enumerated in the school of 
epaemady iS Manu. The distinction between Atma-vidya 
and Anviksiki lay in this, that while the former embodied certain 
dogmatic assertions about the nature of the soul, the latter con- 
tained reasons supporting those assertions. Anviksiki dealt in 
fact with two subjects, viz. dima, soul, and hetu, theory of reasons. 
Vatsyayana * observes that Anviksiki without the theory of reasons 
would have like the Upanisad been a mere atma-vidya or adhyaima- 
vidya. It is the theory of reasons which distinguished it from the 
same, The Samkhya, Yoga and Lokayata, in so far as they 
treated of reasons affirming or denying the existence of soul, were 
included by Kautilya in the Anviksiki. The formation of Anvi- 
ksiki must have commenced in the period of the Upanisad in which 
some of its technical terms were forestalled, but it did not take 
any definite shapes until about 650 B.C. when it was recognized 
as a distinct branch of learning. 


6. ANVIKSIKI BIFURCATES INTO PHiLosopHY AND Logic 
(aBouT 650 B.C.). 


Anviksiki, as previously pointed out, treated of two subjects, 
viz. the soul and the theory of reasons. In 
so far as it was mainly concerned with the 
soul, Anviksiki was developed into Philo- 
sophy called Dargana*; and in so far as it dealt largely with the 


The theory of soul and 
that of reasoning. 


laa arat ewalfagfa araar: ) aalfaarsy araiaaife | 
(Arthasastra of Kautilya, 1—2, p. 6, Sham Sastri’s edition). 


2 grataat aayl arnt ewatfaaia faa | 


(Arthagastra of Kautilya, 1-2, p. 6). 


8 Tare WAS) FFE: TIR TEA srMATATETT sufewn wat Vqulaq 
srnfaam arafrgr |) ver: TeR TaTaT see yerat: | Ast gunayqaamaty 
equa agrrarad rq Bulafaywe: (Nyayabhiasya, 1-1-1). 

4 afel alat SaTaT qaiaiaat (Arthagastra of Kautilya, 1-2, p. 6). 

5 In Sanskrit awa, in Pali @@aq, in Prakrta Zay, and in Tibetan #74 | 
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theory of reasons it was developed into Logic called pre-eminently 
the Anviksikit or Anviksiki par excellence. This bifurcation of 
Anviksiki into Philosophy and Logic commenced with the very 
formation of the science but specially about 550 B.C. when Medha- 
tithi Gautama expounded the logical side of the Anviksiki. The 
Anviksiki continued however for many centuries to be used in the 
general sense of a science which embraced both the subjects of 
Philosophy and Logic. 


7. ANVIKSIKI IN ITS PHILOSOPHICAL ASPECT CALLED 
Darsana. 


As already observed, Anviksiki treating of the soul was called 
; Darsana (philosophy). ‘‘ Darsana’”’ liter- 
An explanation of the ae Taine teniclanl j 
Lea es: ally signifies seeing: it is in fact the science 
which enables us to see our soul. The 
Brhadaranyakopanisad ! says that “the soul is verily to be seen,” 
and the Yajriavalkya-samhita® declares that “the highest virtue 
consists in seeing the soul through meditation.” In the Mundak- 
opanisad ° we find that ‘‘ when the soul is seen, the knot of the heart 
is untied, all doubts are dispelled and all act-forces are exhausted.” 
[It was about the first century B.C. that the Anviksiki dealing 
with the soul was replaced by the word “Dargana.” The Saih- 
khya, Yoga and Lokayata which were incorporated in Anviksiki 
were designated as Darsana or branches of philosophy. The word 
Dargana in this special sense occurs in the Mahabharata,’ Bhaga- 
vata Purana,” Nyaya-bhasya,’ Vedanta-bhasya,’ etc. 


1 QI@T ait xBaeq: (Brhadaranyakopanisad, ii, 4-5). 
2 Sard UH WaT Az AaaraHewA (VAjfavalkya-samhita, book i, verse 8). 
3 fuge? cauate: eg qaqa: 
aaa Te Hate ahaa Se Terat  (Mundakopanisad, ii, 2-8). 

‘ge wid agiam zar yay aTAe | 

AMAT HIRT Ge LW | YA AA! | (Mahabharata, Santiparva, 110-45). 
© MaMa Safa: HAT AAT | 

fadtieaaimvatar eta g wa ll (Bhagavatapurana, 8-14-10). 
S aq gasyal Say BaACTa Tar TWIVIAGUZUria wal cfa HATE 


awa aq afafeya | (Nyaya-bhisya, 3-2-35). 


" 4 . ) _- = - 
Sankara-bhasya on the Vedanta saitra 2-2-1. 
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8. VARIOUS NAMES FOR ANVIKSIKI IN ITS LOGICAL ASPECT 
(FROM 650 B.C. oNWaRDs), 


As already observed, Anviksiki dealing with the theory of 
reasons was developed into Logic designated specially as the An- 
viksiki—or Anviksiki par excellence. We find the term Anviksiki! 
used in this special sense of Logic in the 
Manusamhita,? Gautama-dharma-sitra,? 
Ramayana,4 Mahabharata,’ etc. In about 327 B.C. Kautilya * 
characterised the Anviksiki (evidently Logic) as a highly useful 
science which furnished people with reasons for the estimation of 
their strength and weakness, kept their intellect unperturbed in 
prosperity and adversity, and infused into their intelligence, speech 
and action, subtlety and power. 


The Anviksiki. 


The Anviksiki, in virtue of the theory of reasons predominat- 
ing it, was called Hetu-sastra or Hetu-vidya,' 
the science of reasoning, as is evident from 
the Manusamhita,’ Mahabharata," etc. 


Hetu-sastra. 


It was also called Tarka-vidya,' the art of debate, or Vada- 
vidya, the art of discussion, inasmuch as 
it dealt with rules for carrying on disputa- 
tions in learned assemblies called parisad. 


Tarka-vidya or Vada- 
vidya. 


| The Anviketkt is called in Tibetan Gas rtsod-pa. (Vzde the Amarakogsa, 


Svargavarga, verse 155, edited in Sanskrit with Tibetan version by Satis Chandra 
Vidyabhusana, in the Bibliotheca Indica serles, Calcutta). 

2 Manusamhita 7-43. 

® Gautama-dharma-sttra, adhyaya 11. 

+ Ramayana, Ayodhyakanda, sarga 100, verse 36. 

5 Mahabharata, Santiparva, adhyaya, 180, verse 47. 


Cwalwet agra; sulael amiga; awarayt ewaara, qaae 
qari Bqfcaaara Saqisacifa, qeiaes = afecweqigata, wars: 
fear ace a atifa— 

ela: saqragraragyra: SanwUra | 
Say: Vayalut wera wal BAT it 
(Artha gastra of Kautilya, p. 1-2, 7). 


1 The Hetu-Sastra or Hetu-vidya is ealled in Tibetan ay5 a SQN Sy Gtan- 


tshigs-rig-pa (vide the Mahavyutpatti, part I, p. 20, edited in Sanskrit, Tibetan and 
English by Dr. E. D. Ross and Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana in the Bibliotheca 
Indica series, Calcutta, Also Batan-heyur, Mdo, Go, folios 223-377). 
8 Manusamhita, 2-11. eee Piet 
§ Mahabharata, adiparva, adhyaya 1, verse 67. an ‘iparva, aOnyaye : 
verse 22; ASvamedhaparva, adhyaya 85, verse 27. Cf. J.R.A.S. 1891-92, pp. 1-39, 
and 412. at. a : aaa 
10 Tarka-vidya is called in Tibetan Haya Raq) Rtog-ge-rig (vide Amarakoza. 


' : | ted Agere aera 
Svargavarga, verse 155, Satis Chandra Vidyabbusana’s edition). 
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Tarka-vidya or Vada-vidya is referred to in the Manusamhita,! 
Mahabharata,? Skandapurana,® Gautama dharma-sitra,*? Rama- 
yana,’ Yajiiavalkya samhita,® etc. The 
Anviksiki was, as we shall see later, also 
called N yaya-sastra,' the science of true reasoning. 


Nyaya-sastra. 


1 Manusamhita, 6-50; 8-269, 12-106, I11. 
2 Mahabharata, Santiparva, adhyaya 180, verse 47, and adhyaya 246, verse 


3 Skandapurana, Kalikakhanda, adhydya 17. 

+ Gautama-dharma sutra, adhyaya | 1. 

5 Ramayana 1-13-23, 7-53-15. 

6 Yajfiavalkya-samhita, 3-292 ; etc. _ 

1 The Nyadya is called in Tibetan 34)N"4 Rigs-pa (vide the Mahavyutpatti. 
part II, p. 133, edited in Sanskrit-Tibetan-English by Dr. E. D. Ross and Satis 
Chandra Vidyabhusana in the Bibliotheca Indica series. Calcutta; also—Bstan- 
heyur, Mdo, Go, folios 223-377). 


CHAPTER II. 
The Teachers of Anviksiki (Philosophy and Logic). 


9. CARVAKA—HIS MaTeERIALISTIC DoctRINE 
(ciRcA 650 B.C.). 


The Vedic literature! refers to a class of men who did not 
believe in gods, and would not perform sacrifices. They were sub- 
sequently designated as the followers of Carvaka, a pupil of Brhas- 
pati. Carvaka was perhaps not the name of any particular in- 
dividual but represented the atheistic doctrine of olden times. In 
the Brhadaranyakopanisad ? (before 600 B.C.) there is a reference to 
such doctrine according to which our soul (consciousness) is pro- 
duced through the combination of four elements, viz. earth, water, 
fire and air, just as an intoxicating power is generated by the 
comixture of rice, molasses, etc. 

The dissolution into those elements is our death, after which 
our consciousness disappears. In the Rama- 
yana’® the same doctrine is elucidated by 
Javala when he says that our parents are 
our progenitors, that there is no future life and that we should not 
believe in anything which cannot be proved through perception. 
This doctrine, which is referred to also in the Caraka-samhita,* 
etc., and which attracted a very large number of adherents, is widely 
known as Lokayata or that which prevails in the world.’ 


The Lokaéyata doctrine 
of soul. 


10. Kapimua—uHis DocTRINE oF MATTER AND SOUL 
(ABouT 650-575 B.C.). 


The earliest orthodox writer on Anviksiki (Philosophy) as men- 
tioned in the Svetasvatara* Upanisad was Kapila who is tradition- 


1 Vide Rgveda, 10-38-3 ; 8-70-7; 8-71-8, etc. 
2 Qala AMUSE: HAS IAAI Ta 
Vaan Ya: Vy arya wafaawata 4 Gay darsatfa | 
(Brhadaéranyaka, 4-5-13). 
3 a alfa ytfaeagq qa tie aerad | 
yard aq aaifaw Ws ved Fa | 
(Ramayana, Ayodhyakanda, sarga 108, verse 17). 


4+ Caraka-samhita, Sttra-sthana, chap. XI. 
5 For a history of the Lokayata compare Prof. T. W. Rhys Davids’ Introduc- 
tion to the Kiitadanta Sutta in ‘‘ Dialogues of the Buddha, vol. II.” 


6 wi vad afae yang | 
Bor S . ~ a ; 
srafauty MAA A WwE_ || (Svetaévatara Upanisad, 5-2). 
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ally known to have been born at Puskara near Ajmere, but who ac- 
cording to the Padmapurana dwelt in Indraprastha (Delhi). The 
doctrine propounded by him was orally transmitted to form at 
later times a system of philosophy called the Samukhya. Kapila 
imparted his doctrine to Asuri! who taught it to Paficasikha. The 
fact that Asuri is mentioned in the Satapatha 
Brahmana’” as a teacher warrants us to 
suppose that he lived before 600 B.C. which 
is the latest date of composition of the Briahmanas. Kapila as the 
fifth incarnation of Visnu preceded Dattatreya. Seeing that Kapila 
preceded Buddha (circa 570-496 BC.) we shall not be far wrong 
if we place the former at an age from 650 B.C. to 570 B.C. As 
the original work of Kapila has not come down to us we can say 
nothing about his doctrine beyond the fact that he treated of 
the soul under the name of Purusa and the primordial matter 
under the name of Prakrti, both of which were, according to him, 
eternal.’ The soul. which experiences pleasure and pain owing 
to its connection with matter, attains release when it realizes itself 
to be totally unconnected with the same. 


The Samkhya doctrine 
of soul, purusa. 


ll. DarrarrREyA—HIS PARABLE OF A TREE 
(apouT 650 B.C.). 


A sage named Dattatreya,* who as the sixth incarnation of 
Visnu was junior to Kapila, is stated in the Bhagavata purana to 
have taught Anviksiki to Alarka, Prahlada and others. The pro- 
per name of the sage was Datta while his family name was Atreya. 
He lived on the Girnar hills in Kathiawar where a temple associ- 
ated with his name still exists. It appears from the Markandeya 
purana® that the Anviksiki-vidya expounded by him consisted of 


' Sarhkhya karika, verse 70. 
* Macdonell’s History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 215. 


; Baral Seana 

ash os: @AaTAt BET: | 

aa wat VATU STS 

HSA HAHA ATA SST I (Svetagvatara, 4-5). 

ABRSTINS FA: WGSAAVAT | 

sralfaalawate saree staat 
(Bhagavata purana, 1—3-12). 

WU Aa Jal aa SnrsaM Waa | 

Beale ger Va es ea frat Il 
(Markandeya purana, 16-12). 


¥ A sage named Atreya is mentioned in the Kausika siltra of the Atharva-veda. 
Vide Weber’s History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 153. 


PUNARVASU ATREYA: HIS DISSERTATION ON THE SENSES, 11 


a mere disquisition on soul in accordance with the yoga philosophy. 
He preached the doctrines of transmigra- 
tion and emancipation under the parable 
of atree. To identify a gross object with 
“TL” or to look upon it as “mine” is, according to him, the germ of 
selfishness which grows up into a large tree bearing the fruits of 
pleasure and pain. He in whom the tree of selfishness has not 
grown is freed from all bondage for ever. Things when looked upon 
in their true nature do not cause affliction but they become sources 
of great woes when we consider them as our own. 


The yoga doctrine of 
soul, 


From this summary we may conclude that Dattatreya ex- 
pounded the philosophical side of Anviksiki and not its logical 
aspect. 


12. Punarvasu ATREYA: HIS DISSERTATION ON THE SENSES 
(orroA 550 B.C.), 


In the Caraka-samhita, the original author of which was 
Punarvasu Atreya,! there is a dissertation on the senses (indriya) ? 
which seems to belong to the Anviksiki system. The Caraka- 
samhita, originally ‘called the Ayurveda, is said to have been de- 
livered by a sage named Punarvasu better known as Atreya who 
resided at the side of the Himalayas. The sage was perhaps the 
same Atreya*® who is mentioned in the Tibetan books as a Pro- 

2 _ fessor of medicine under whom Jivaka the 

oe Atreya of »hysician of Buddha studied for several 

years at Taxila about 550 B.C. Atreya was 

a countryman of Paninias both of them flourished in the Punjab— 

one at Taxila (Taksasila) and the other at Salatura. Like the Asta- 

dhyayi of Panini, Atreya’s Ayurveda‘ was divided into eight books 

called ‘“‘sthanas” or “‘places.”” The rule which Panini lays downas 

to the use of the word Punarvasu in the singular number shows that 
Atreya whose proper name was Punarvasu was a Vedic sage. 


It is not known whether the Caraka-samhita, as it exists at 
present, contains any genuine teachings of Atreya, but the most 
elementary doctrines of each book of the sainhita are by com- 
mon consent ascribed to him. The eighth chapter of satra-sthana 


! Atreya is called in Tibetan a 4ny'4 Reyun-ges-kyi-bu (vide “Mahavyut- 
patti, p. 22, Bibliotheca Indica). = 
2 Sula cfaqigmanlaaia Berea <fa = Gre wale BTA: | 
(Caraka-samhita, Sttra-sthana, adhyaya 8). 
8 Bkah-hgyur, Dulva III. Vide Rockhill’s Life of Buddha, p. 64. Cf. Pali 
Mahavagga, Khandhakas I, VIII in which there occurs the name Atthaka. 


+ eafe yaaaiiaqyay (Panini’s Astadhyayi, 1-2-61). 
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of the work contains a dissertation on the senses a summary of 
which is given below :— 

There are five organs of sense, viz. the eye, ear, nose, tongue 
and skin. The five elements of which these are made are fire, ether, 
earth, water and air. The five objects of sense are colour, sound, 
smell, taste and touch. The five kinds of sensuous knowledge are the 

visual, the auditory, the olfactory, the gusta- 

fae doctrine of the tory and the tactual. The mind, which is 

different from these senses, is one and as 

such cannot attend to them simultaneously. Hence we cannot 
perceive more than one thing at a time. 

Dissertations on the senses, like the one given above, contri- 
buted not a little to the development of the doctrine of soul which 
formed a part of the Anviksiki. 


13. SunLaBpHya—a Lapy ASCETIC: HER CANONS OF SPEECH 
(ABOUT 550-500 B.C.). 


In the Mahabharata ' there is mention of an old female ascetic 
named Sulabha who delivered a discourse on what constituted the 
merits and defects of speech as belonging to the province of Anvi- 
ksiki. Sulabha, who was in all probability a fictitious person, 
represents the philosophical culture of the 6th century B.C. It is 
related that once she transforming herself by occult processes into 
a lady of blooming youth came to the court of Janaka the pious 
king of Mithila, whose fame as a philosopher was established far 
and wide. After the rites of hospitality had been duly observed 
she was led to the royal presence. Janaka was not a little sur- 
prised to hear that her sole object in coming 
to his court was to ascertain, from a per- 
sonal interview with him, wherein lay the 
secret of final release of the soul. Janaka pointed out the im- 
pudence of such a wish entertained by a lady whose ambition 
must be something gross and material, and who must have come 
to his court as a spy. He concluded by asking in a taunting tone 
what business a lady could have had with the doctrine of Release, 
seeing that her strength lay solely in her radiant youth and 
beauty. Though rebuked in such unpleasant, improper and ill- 
applied terms, Sulabha was not in the least annoyed but main- 
tained a tranquil and dignified attitude. In the course of her 
reply to the king she made the following observations, on the canons 
of a sound speech :— 

A speech properly so called should be subtle, discriminative 
and orderly. It should lead to a decision and indicate a purpose. 


Sulabha’s interview with 
king Janaka. 


| Mahabharata, Santiparva, adhyaya 320, verses 78-94. 
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A good speech is (1) fraught with sense, (2) unequivocal, (3) fair, 
(4) not pleonastic, (5) smooth, (6) determinative, (7) not bom- 
bastic, (8) agreeable, (9) truthful, (10) not harmful, (11) refined, 
(12) not too laconic, (13) not abstruse, (14) not unsystematic, 
(15) not far-fetched, (16) not superfluous, (17) not inopportune, 
and (18) not devoid of an object. 

A speech, if it is to be freed from the faults of judgment, 
should not be prompted by lust, wrath, fear, 
greediness, abjectness, crookedness, shame- 
fulness, tenderness or conceit. 


A speech is said to be lucid if there is agreement between it 
on one hand and the speaker and hearer on the other. A speech 
which, though clear to the speaker himself, is uttered without any 
regard for the hearer, produces no impression in’the latter. That 
speech again, which does not convey the meaning of the speaker 
himself but is uttered solely out of regard for the hearer, is dis- 
ingenuous and faulty. He alone is a speaker who employs words 
which, while expressing his own meaning, are also understood by 
his hearer, 


Characteristics of a 
sound speech. 


14, ASTAVAKRA—A VIOLENT DEBATER: HOW HE DEFEATED 
A SOPHIST 
(ABouT 550-500 B.C.). 


In the Mahabharata! the sage Astavakra (‘‘crooked in eight 
parts’’), who represents the culture of the 6th century B.C., is stated 
to have been a great logician. He was the son of Kahoda who was 
a disciple and son-in law of Uddalaka, father of Svetaketu. With 
the object of defeating a famous sophist named Vandin, otherwise 
known as the son of Suta or Varuna, Astavakra while a mere boy 
came to attend a sacrificial ceremony at the palace of king Janaka 
in Mithila. Being prevented at the gate Astavakra addressed the 
king and said: ‘A road while there is no Brahmana on it belongs 
to the blind, the deaf, women, carriers of burden and the king res- 
pectively, but when a Brahmana is there it belongs to him alone.” 
Hearing these words the king gave him permission to enter. The 
warder in offering an apology said, that Astavakra was stopped be- 
cause he was still a lad, and, under orders of Vandin lads were not 
permitted to enter the sacrificial ground. Astavakra said: “Tf 

this be the condition O warder, that the door 
_Astavakra’s debate with i, opened only to the old, I have a right to 
ae enter, | am old: I have observed sacred 
vows and am in possession of energy proceeding from the Vedic 
lore. A person is not old because his head is gray but the gods 


1 Mahabharata, Vanavarva, Chaps. 132-134. 
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regard him as old who, though young in years, is possessed of know- 
ledge.” ‘“‘Whois Vandin? Where ishe now? ‘Tell him to come 
here so that I may destroy him even as the sun destroys the 
stars.”’ 

Vandin was summoned to be present in the assembly of de- 
bate on the sacrificial ground. While he arrived there Astavakra 
threatened him and exclaimed: ‘Do thou answer my questions 
and I shall answer thine! ’’ 


(1) Astavakra asks: What things are signified by one ? 

Vandin replies: There is only one fire that blazes forth in 
various shapes, there is only one 
sun that illumines the whole 
world, there is only one lord of the 
gods‘named Indra, and the lord of the deceased fore- 


fathers is also one, named Yama. 


The doctrine of things 
fixed in number, 


(2) Vandin asks: What things are signified by two ? 

Astavakra replies: There are two friends named Indra and 
Agni who move together, the two celestial sages are 
Narada and Parvata, twins are the Aévintkumaras, two 1s 
the number of wheels of a car, and the wife and husband 
are likewise two that live together. 

(3) Astavakra asks: What things are signified by three ¢ 

Vandin replies: There are three classes of beings born in con- 
sequence of their acts, three are the Vedas which perform 
the Vajapeya sacrifice, at three times the adhvaryw priests 
commence sacrificial rites, three is the number of the 
world, and three also are the divine lights. 

(4) Vandin asks: What things are signified by four ? 

Astavakra replies: Four are the stages of a Brahmana’s life, 
sacrifices are performed by four orders, there are four car- 
dinal points as well as colours, and four is the number of 
the legs of a cow. 


— 
Or 
pee 


Astavakra asks: What things are signified by five ? 

Vandin replies: There are five fires, the metre pankti possesses 
five feet, the sacrifices are five and there are five senses, 
the Jocks of celestial nymphs are five, and five are the 
rivers of the Punjab. 

(6) Vandin asks: What things are signified by six ? 

Astavakra replies: Six cows are paid as a gratuity on the ocea- 
sion of establishing the sacred fire, the seasons are six, six 
are the senses, six stars constitute the constellation kritika, 
and six is the number of the sadyaska sacrifices. 

(7) Astavakra asks: What things are signified by seven ? 

Vandin replies : Seven is the number of domesticated animals, 
the wild animals are likewise seven, seven metres are used 
in completing a sacrifice, the sages are seven in number, 
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seven forms of paying omage are extant in the world, and 
seven are the strings of a lute. 
(8) Vandin asks: What things are signified by eight ? 

Astavakra replies: Hight are the hemp-threads which carry a 
hundred weights, eight is the number of legs of the stag 
that preys upon a lion, eight Vasu-gods are among the 
celestials, and eight are the angles of a stake in a sacri- 
ficial rite. 

(9) Astavakra asks: What things are signified by nine ? 

Vandin replies: Nine is the number of mantras used in kind- 
ling fire for the manes, nine are the appointed functions in 
the process of creation, nine letters compose a foot of the 
metre erhalt, and nine,is ever the number of figures in 
calculation. 

(10) Vandin asks: What things are signified by ten ? 

Astavakra replies: Ten is the number of cardinal points, ten 
times hundred make up a thousand, ten is the numher of 
months during which women bear. and ten are the teachers 
of true knowledge. 

(11) Astavakra asks: What things are signified by eleven ? 

Vandin replies: Eleven are the modifications of senses, the 
number of yuwpas (stakes) is eleven, eleven are the changes 
of the natural state, and there are eleven Rudras among the 
gods in heaven. 

(12) Vandin asks: What things are signified by twelve ? 

Astavakra replies: Twelve months complete a year, a foot of 
the metre jagatt consists of twelve letters, there are 
twelve minor sacrifices and twelve is the number of the 
Adtiyas. 

(13) Astavakra asks: What things are signified by thirteen ? 

Vandin replies: The thirleenth lunar day is considered most 
auspicious, and thirteen islands exist on earth. 

Having proceeded so far, Vandin stopped. 
Astavakra completed the reply thus : 
Thirteen sacrifices are presided over by /eé?, and thirteen letters 
compose the aticchandas metre. 


Seeing Astavakra speaking and Vandin silent, the assembly 
broke into a loud uproar indicative of vic- 

eects of victory for tory for one and defeat for the other. The 
ae Brahmanas present there being pleased ap- 
proached Astavakra to pay him their homage. Astavakra said : 
“This Vandin defeating the Brahmanas in controversy used to 
cast them into water. Let him to-day meet with the same fate: 
seize him and drown him into water.” Janaka remaining speech- 
iess, Astavakra reproached him thus: ‘‘O King, has flattery robbed 
thee of thy sense so that pierced by my words, as elephants by the 
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hooks, thou heedest them not!” Janaka replied: “‘ Your words_ 
are excellent and superhuman. As you have defeated Vandin in 
debate, I place him at your disposal.”’ ! 


15. ASTAVAKRA SOLVES PUZZLES. 


At Mithila King Janaka to test the ingenuity of Astavakra” 
once made a statement as follows :— 

“He alone is a learned man who knows the thing which is 
possessed of 360 spokes (i.e. days), 12 parts (ie. months) of 30 sub- 
divisions (days) each, and 24 joints (i.e. new moons and full moons).”’ 


Astavakra who fully understood the significance of the state- 
ment replied as follows :— 

‘May that ever-moving wheel (i.e. the sun) that has 24 joints 
(ie. new moons and full moons), six naves 
(i.e. seasons), 12 peripheries (i.e. the signs 
of the zodiac or months) and 360 spokes 
(i.e. degrees or days) protect thee.” 

Janaka asked: “‘Who amongst the gods beget those two 
which go together like two mares yoked to a car and swoop like 
hawks ?” 

Astavakra said: ‘“‘May God, O King, forfend the presence of 
these two (i.e thunder and lightning) in thy house, yea even in the 
house of thy enemies, He (i.e. the cloud), whose charioteer is the 
wind, begets them.” 

Thereupon ‘the king said: ‘‘What is it that does not close its 
eyes even while sleeping; what is it that does not move even when 
born; what is it that has no heart, and what does increase even in 
its own speed ”’ ? 

Astavakra said: ‘‘It is a fish that does not close its eye-lids 
while sleeping; it is an egg that does not move when produced ; 
it is a stone that has no heart; and it is a river that increases in 
its own speed.” 


Astavakra’s ingenuity 
elicits applause. 


! The dialogue, which shows besides their ready wit, an acquaintance of the de- 
baters with all branches of learning known at their time, is neither ‘‘ enigmatical’”’ 
nor ‘* puerile,’’ when we consider that in olden times the names of things stood for 
numbers, nay constituted the dictionary of numbers called Ankabhidhana. It 
bears to a certain extent an analogy to the novice’s questions (Kumara panha) 
which appear from the Pali canonical works to have been a necessary part of the 
training of a young Buddhist monk. 

The doctrine involved in the dialogue was criticised by Aksapada in the 
Ny@aya-sttra (41-41) under the title of Samkhyaikanta-vada, the doctrine of the 
fixity of things signified by numbers. 

The dialogue is quite simple and natural, and I do not find in it an exposition 
of the doctrine of unity of the Supreme Being as supposed by Nilakantha, a com- 
mentator on the Mahabharata, who lived at Kirpara to the west of the Godavari in 
Maharastra in the l6th century A.D. 

* Mahabharata, Vanaparva, chaps, 132-134. 
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The king amazed at Astavakra’s ingenuity remained silent 
for a while, and then applauded him thus: ‘‘O possessor of divine 
energy thou art no human being.” 


16. Mepuarirat GAUTAMA—THE FOUNDER OF ANYVIKSIKI 
par excellence 
(crRcA 550 B.C.). 


While the teachers mentioned before dealt with some particu- 
lar topics of Anviksiki, the credit of founding the Anviksiki in its 
special sense of a science is to be attributed to a sage named 
Gotama or Gautama. [In the Padmapurana,' Skandapurana,? 
Gandharva tantra,> Kusumafijali, Naisadha carita,* Nyaya-sitra- 
vrtti, etc., Gotama or Gautama is mentioned as the founder of the 
science of Anviksiki (Logic) or Anviksiki par excellence. The 
people of Mithila, too, ascribe the foundation of the science of 
Anviksiki or Logic to Gotama or Gautama 
and point out, as the place of his birth, a 
village named Gautama-sthana®’ where a 
fair is held every year on the 9th day of the lunar month of 
Caitra (March-April). It is situated on the outskirts of Mithila at 
a distance of 28 miles north-east of modern Darbhanga. There isa 
mud-hill of considerable height (supposed to be the hermitage of 
Gautama) at the base of which lies the celebrated Gautama-kunda 
(‘‘Gautama’s well’’), the water whereof is like milk to the taste and 
feeds a perennial rivulet called on this account ‘‘ Ksirodadhi”’ or 
‘‘Khiroi”’ signifying literally the sea of milk. 

Gautama lived with his wife Ahalya who, for her flirtation 
with Indra, was, according to the Ramayana,’ cursed by her 


The _ birth-place of 
Gautama. 


1 aUIea g Vale I Aifea AeT | 


arava aar ATs Bie a area 31 
(Padmapurana, Uttarakhanda, chap. 263). 


2 Waa: SA qaW Goya aq aa fz | 
(Skandapurana, Kalikakhanda, chap. xvii). 
8 MAMAN afacar vq wa fe I 


wale ataavar: afar aq ANG Il 
(Gandharva tantra quoted in Prénatosini tantra). 
4 gaa a: fray wragg weTaiar | 


Se a Ss Ss 
Tae antag aa fag awa a ii 
(Naisadha carita, canto xvii). 


5 The author of this book visited Gautama-sthana in October 1913, 
5 fafusigaa aa araa cw Tas | 
gut fasra tei we afagesay tl 


bo 
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husband and transformed into a stone. She remained in this stony 
state for some time until she was emancipated by Rama-candra. 
Then she regained her human form and was admitted into heaven. 
: Ahalyaé in her accursed state is at present 
Na aero Sa represented by a slab of stone, which lies 
i between a pair of trees in a village called 
Ahalya-sthana (Ahirix) two miles to the east of Gautama-sthana 
already mentioned. In the vicinity of this slab there is a temple 
which commemorates the emancipation of Ahalya by Rama- 
candra 

The Mahabharata! which gives a different version of the story 

mentions a son of Ahalya named Cirakarin 

Re cg who is said to have been ordered by his 

father to kill Ahalya, but who, being of a re- 

flective turn of mind, refrained from carrying out the order. Gau- 

tama, in consideration of the natural weakness of her sex, pardoned 

his wife and dwelt from that time forward in his hermitage with- 
out ever separating himself from her. 

In the Pratima-nataka”* the poet Bhasa, who is believed to 
have flourished during the Kugana period,* 
speaks of a sage named Medhatithi as the 
founder of the Nyaya-sastra, a later appellation ‘for the Anviksiki. 
In the Mahabharata,* we find that Medhatithi and Gautama were 
the names of the same person, one being his proper name and the 
other his family name ‘Therefore the full name of the founder of 
Anviksiki was Medhatithi Gautama 


Medhatithi of Bhasa. 


zearaadary fate qfaafsrag | 

Sig fara wags HQ BTA | ez Il 

WARY ATS YHA ASAT | 

sraat feqeare Btchy qgfaa Wve 

aaa ay aifaseequated: Ju: | 

ay yarn it TAZA ASIA: 122 I 

(Ramayana, Adikanda, sarga 48). 

| Mahabharata, Sintiparva, 272-9 ; and ASvamedhaparva, 56-26. 


2a anagaaista | ase aeawla. craala ward, arsat Mawr 
WVIAy was, Tfawyiawed. yaad wea gz | 
(Bhasa’s Pratima-nataka, Act V, p. 79, M.M. Ganapati Sastri’s edition). 


3 Vide A. M. Meerwarth’s ‘‘The dramas of Bhasa: a literary study” in 
J.AS8.B., 1917. 


4 jufafyaeisisit ajaagyta faa: | 
faz ta ata yay: surafanaq 
(Mahabharata, Santiparva, 265-45, Bangavasi edition). 
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Medhatithi Gautama seems to have belonged to the family 
een, and school of Naciketas Gautama! and to 
eee of Me- have sprung, like Buddha Gautama, from the 
Angirasa” tribe. His remote ancestor was 
perhaps the sage Nodha Gotama descended from that Gotama 
who is described in the Reveda,’ and the Satapatha-Brahmana * of 
the White Yajurveda as having settled in a place the description of 
which tallies with that of Gautama-sthana in Mithila. The descen- 
dants of Gotama® were called Gotamasah, Gotama or Gautama.® 


WAH TTT Vag aay alan HrfywaHy | 
amed afuatq sala vaq aaah Waa at eT I 
BUA NS Weaitem aaa vata | 
ud ya fasrad Sia vata aaa Il 
war a Te VaMifa we AW Varday | 
aura acd yy srar aafa aaa 
(KXathopanisad, 1-1-10; 2-4-15; and 2-5-6). 
2 In the Pali Mahivagga Angirasa (in Pali Angirasa) occurs as a name of 
Buddha Gautama who evidently belonged to the Angirasa tribe :— 
Angirasassa kaye anekavanna acciyo honti— 


(Mahavagga, pathamam patihariyam, I. 15.7, p. 25, Dr. Oldenberg’s edition). 
Angiraso Sakyamuni sabbabhiatanukampako. 


(Parivara IIT. 5, edited by Dr. H. Oldenberg). 
In the Mahabharata and Brahmanda purana, Gautama (husband of Ahalya) 
and his son Cirakarin are described as having belonged to the Angirasa tribe :— 
BAaTVSrecanlarfataes FUAIAy 
facade says eaarfecs He 
Facartt aersra wlaayraq wai | 
fata aaaqrgify faaureia yaa | 


(Mah&bharata, Santiparva, chap. 265, verses 2-4; Calcutta, Bangavasi edition). 


aa afeca: Ser atadt ara arafad | 
aay ufawee yu ataa ara asa | 


(Brahmanda purana, anusangap&éda, chapter 23). 


3 Reveda-samhita, mandala 1, sukta 81, verse 3; stikta 61, verses 14—16: 
sukta 62, verse 6; sukta 62, verse 13; sakta 64, verse 1; sukta 77, verse 5; sukta 
85, verse 11. 

4 Satapatha Brahmana of the White Yajurveda, kanda 1, adhyaya 4, Mad- 
hyandiaiya recension. Vide also my article on ‘*The Localization of certain 
hymns of the Rgveda”’ in J.A.S.B., February 1914. 


5 wiaatec: Ragas Mate” | Fey Il 


(Katantra, Catustaya karakaprakarana). 


6 The story of Gautama as related above seems to be historical in so far as his 
family and native-place are concerned, but the legend of Ahalya associated with 
the story is untrustworthy. 
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We thus find that Medhatithi, Gotama, Gautama and Medha- 
tithi Gautama were the names for one and the same person, who 
founded the Anviksiki par excellence. His work on Anviksiki 
has not come down to us in its original form. We do not there- 
fore know whether he treated of the soul and reasoning together 
in one volume, or dealt with them separately. His theory of rea- 
soning has reached us in a crude form through the Caraka-samhita, 
and in a developed form through the Nyaya-sttra, while we may 
gather some idea of his theory of soul through the same sources as 
well as through the Mahabharata and the Pali Brahmajala-sutta. 

Bhasa! speaks of Medhatithi’s “‘Nyaya-Sastra’’ The term 

Nyfya was prevalent in the day of Bhasa, 
_Medhatithi’s work on snd by “ Nyaya-Sastra’’ he really meant 
Anviksgikt. : D Ota ate tae ge Me Ue eee 
its prototype the Anviksiki. In the Santi- 
parva of the Mahabharata,? there is mention of a Medhatithi who, 
along with certain other sages, revealed to the world the Upani- 
sad-doctrine of emancipation. This Medhatithi seems to have 
been the same as our Medhatithi Gautama. 

Medhatithi Gautama is more often called simply Gautama. 
As previously noticed, Gautama was the name under which the 
founder of Anviksiki was best known in the Padmapurana , Matsya- 
purana, etc., and his art of debate is still designated as Gautami 

Vidya (Gotamide science). ‘The fame of 

ingle een ieee Gautama as a great master of the art of 
debate seems to have spread as far as 

Persia In one of the yashts* of the Khorda Avesta edited * 
during the reigns of the Sasanian Kings Ardashir (A.D. 211-241) 
and Shapar I (A.D. 242-272), we read® “how the Fravashis cause 


1! Bhasa’s Pratima-nataka, Act V, p. 79, M.M. Ganapati Sastri’s edition. 
2 VQVw sassy Var SITU: HA | 

AATMS Wels TAS: PITA tt 

afaaa aa ara fas: wateata ti | 


Pe 2 ay 
Faaaay |... Ut wy HAA | 
(Mahabharata, Santiparva, Moksadharma, adhyaya 248, verses 14-17). 


8 Vide the 13th yasht, para. 16. 

+ According to Arda-viraf-nama, the Avesta written on cow-hides with golden 
ink, and given to the Persians by Zaratusht (Zoroaster), existed in its original form 
for 300 years until it was burnt by Iskander Rumi (Alexander the Great) who 
destroyed Persepolis about 325 B.C. The fragments that survived were put to- 
gether by Zoroastrian priests under the name of Avesta, which was edited and 
proclaimed canonical during the reigns of Ardashir and Shapir of the Sasanian 
dynasty. It is suggested that it was in the Sasanian period that Indian traditions 
entered the scripture of the Persians. Cf. Dr. K. Geldner’s ‘‘ Persia” in the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica. 3 

6 Vide the 13th yasht, para. 16; and Early Religious Poetry of Persia, by J. H. 
Moulton, p. 141. 
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aman to be born who is a master in assemblies and skilled in sacred 
lore, so that he comes away from debate a victor over Gaotema.!”’ 
In the Anguttara-nikaya® of the Pali Sutta-pitaka we meet 
ae _ with ten orders of non-Buddhist recluses of 
coe Gautama’s which “Gotamaka”® was one. This order 
referred most probably to the followers of 
Gotama or Gautama the founder of Anviksiki. The Brahmajala- 
sutta* describes a sage designated as takki (argumentationist) 
and vimanisi (casuist) who maintained that certain things were 
eternal and other things were non-eternal. If this sage was identi- 
cal with the leader of the Gotamaka sect or the founder of the 
Anviksiki, it will be difficult to resist the conclusion that he was a 
senior contemporary of Buddha Sakyamuni. We may therefore fix 
the date of Medhatithi Gautama at about 550 B.C. 


| ** Gaotema,’’ who is identified by Dr. Haug and J. H. Moulton, with the 
Buddha Gautama, is more probably the same as Medhatithi Gautama, the well- 
known founder of the art of debate and a descendant of Nodha Gautama. ‘‘Yo 
Naidyaonho Gaotémahe paro-yao parstoitavaiti, (Yasht 13, para. 16). 

2 Anguttaranikaya, part III, chap. 65, pp 276-77, edited by Dr. Morris, Pali 
Text Society. 

8 Prof. T. W. Rhys Davids in his Introduction to the Kassapa-siha-nada sutta 
in the Dialogues of Buddha, pp. 220-21, observes: ‘‘ the only alternative is that 
some Brahmana, belonging to the Gotama-gotta, is here referred to as having had 
a community of Bhiksus named after-him.” 

+ The Brahmajala sutta 1-32 included in the Digha Nikaya, p. 29, edited by 
Dr. T. W. Rhys Davids and J. E. Carpenter, London. 


CHARTER Lil 
The Doctrines of Anviksiki. 


‘16. A Counoin or Depate (Parisad) 
(cIRcA 900-500 B.C.). 


The theory of reasons (hetw), which formed an important 
subject of Anviksiki, grew out of debates in councils of learned 
men, In the Chandogya! and Brhadaranyaka’® upanisads there 
are references to councils for the discussion of metaphysical sub- 
jects, e.g. the nature of the soul and the Supreme Being. The 
Prasnopanisad* reports the proceedings of a council, in which 
Sukesa Bharadvaja, Saivya Satyakama, Sauryayani Gargya, 
Kaugalya Agvalayana, Bhargava Vaidarbhi and Kabandhi Katya- 
yana approach the sage Pippalada and ask him a series of ques- 
tions such as “‘how has this world been produced,” “how is it 
sustained”? and ‘“‘how does the life-breath come into our body.” 
Such a council was called samsad, samiti, sabha, parisad or parsad. 
In the socio-religious institutes of Manu 4 
Paragara,” Yajiavalkya® and others, we 
find that the council consisted generally of 
four, ten or twenty-one Brahmans, who were learned in the Vedic 
and secular literatures and could give decisions in matters on which 


A Council of learned 
men. 


BaaQqe Way: yeaa afararary 
(Chandogyopanisad, 5-3-1). 


2 HAaqe BAIT Vearat wrearasara 
(Brhadaranyaka, 6-2-1). 


Max Miller’s History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, pp. 128-132. 
3 PraSnopanisad, Praéna 1-6. 
EN = ha <a 
4 Sta squeal ATA wWaTISs: | 
sagratam: yea THI MSMAT | 
; (Manu-samhita, 12-110, 111). 
6 Satearaal Asy FSISIGYITAT: | 
ay aa at wae yfeaq ar yalfaar il 
(ParaSara-samhita, 8-19). 
. ° A 
8 Wart Feyaa: GI Sfagza at | 


a Ho we: Meal areafawe: I 
(Yajnavalkya-samhita, 1-9). 
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people might ask their advice. The debates or dialogues, such as 
those described in the Pragnopanisad, the Chandogvopanigad and 
the Brhadaranyaka, were in all nrobability the precursors of the 
theory of reasons (hetu-vada) treated in the Anviksiki The words, 
which had to be used in special senses to carry on debates in 
the councils, constituted the technical terms of the Anviksiki. 


17. THe Trcunicat TERMS USED IN THE COUNCILS OF 
DEBATE : 
(900-500 B.C.). 


Some of the technical terms used in the councils of debate 
Some of the terms useqd ad grown up along with the Upanisads. 
in the Brahmanas and For instance in the Taittiriya Aranyaka! 
Upanisads. we meet with four terms, viz. (1) Smrts 
(scripture), (2) pratyaksa (perception), (3) aitthya (tradition), and 
(4) anumana (inference). These terms recur in the Ramayana? 
with a little alteration as (1) aitihya (tradition), (2) anwméana (in- 
ference), and (3) sastra, scripture Three of these terms, are used 
in the Manu-samhita,’ as (1) pratyaksa, anumana and sastra. 
Similarly in the Aitareya Brahmana, Kathopanisad, etc., there 
occur such terms as tarka* (reasoning), vada’ (debate), yukti® 
(continuous argument), jalpa’ (wrangling), witandé’ (cavil), 
chala® (quibble), nirnaya ” (ascertainment), prayojana'!! (purpose), 
pramana” (proof), prameya” (the object of knowledge), ete. 


~ = 5 ws. 
lata vara afaga | wazaragqeya | vacrfzaned) sata faye | 


(Taittiriya dranyaka, 1-2). 


2 Vawgiynag yaaaty qwarag | 
a fe aga cosa Haerasigar i (Ramayana, 5-87-23). 


8 maraqaag wag fafeaaray | 
° varaae ’. 
aa afaed aay waQraAay war (Manu-samhita, 12-105). 


4 Tarka occurs in Kathopanisad, 2-9; Manusamhita, 12-106; Mahabharata, 
2-453; and Bhagavata puriina, 8-21-2. 

6 Vada occurs in Manu-samhita, 6-50; Ramayana, 1-13-23 and 7-53-15; and 
Yajiavalkya-samhita, 3-292. 

6 Yukti occurs in Aitareya Brahmana, 6-23; Ramayana, 2-1-13; Bhagavata 
purana, 3-31-15; and Kamandakiya-nitisara, 1-49. 2 

1 Jalpa occurs in Mahabharata, 13-4322. 

8 Vitand@ occurs in Mahabharata, 2-1310 and 7-3022; and Panini, 4-4-10? 

9 Chala occurs in Manu-sarhita, 8-49; and Ramayana, 4-57-10. 

10 Nirnaya oceurs in Mahabharata, 13-7533, 7535. 

lL Prayojana in Manu-samhita, 7-100 ; Mahabharata, l-5809 ; and Yajiavalkya- 
samhita, 3-133. 

12 Pramana occursin Manu-samhita, 2-13: Ramayana, 2-37-21 ; and Maha- 
bharata, 13-5572; Kautilya 3-1. ; 

13 Prameya occurs in Ramayana, 1-52-13; Mahabharata, 1-157 and 8-1449. 
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18. Tantra-yukti—tHEe TERMS OF SCIENTIFIC ARGUMENT 
(QUOTED BY KauvTILYA ABOUT 327 B.C.). 


In the last chapter of the Artha-sastra (a work on polity), 
Kautilya gives a list of thirty-two technical terms called T'antra- 
yukti or “the forms of scientific argument” (dvatrimsadakara- 
stantrayuktayah). This list appears also in the Caraka-samhita ' 
and the Suéruta-samhita,? two authoritative works on medicine. 
Tt was evidently prepared neither by Kautilya nor by the authors 
of the two samhitas, but by a person or persons who wanted to 
establish debates on a scientific basis. 

The terms included in the list are found to have been employed 

Tantra-yukti for the more widely in works on Nyaya Philosophy 
systematization of de than in those on Polity or Medicine. Defi- 
hates, nitions of some of those terms have been 
actually quoted by Vatsyayana* and other commentators on the 
Nyaya-satra. The Tantra-yukti which literally signifies “* scienti- 
fic argument’’ was compiled possibly in the 6th century B.C. to 
systematize debates in Parisads or learned councils. In the Sus- 
ruta-samhita* it is distinctly stated that by means of Tantra-yukti 


1 Vide Caraka samhita, Siddhisthana, chapter XII. The Tantra-yukti along 
with other matters was added to the Caraka-samhita by the redactor Drdhabala of 
Paficanada (the Punjab). In the Caraka-samhitaé the Tantra-yukti consists of 34 
technical terms as enumerated in the following verses :— 


agi ang fafaaitiy fed ara fata: | 
Aa wRC Wat Saquysy: yee a tt 
IAW Nisan VaTIIT TTAT | 
sae mifaenrgratatafaferran: | 
TaFH Aaa argant faqay7: | 
Wagaya yA AT STATA: 
wataaiearta @aar WYAesar | 
fata faagqa afauia faawaq 
TYACAIA AT BITTE: | 

Ama BSI sat waaay AAA | 


2 Vide SuSsruta-samhita, Uttaratantra, chapter LXV. The Uttara-tantra is said 
to have been added to the Sugruta-samhita by the redactor Nagarjuna. The 
Tantra-yukti as embodied in the Sugruta-samhita consists of 32 technical terms :-— 


Sane Va MATAAaTAITT | 
wa aAqaratatear MQW VITAL I 
acaaasfawgaquatafa fe amauta 
(Nyaya-bhasya of Vatsyayana, 1-1-4). 
+ Baer Tea WATTAT | 
sare farecta a trad anata: |i 
(Suérnta-samhita, Uttaratantra, chapter LXV). 
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a debater can establish his own points and set aside those of his 
opponents who indulge in unfairness. Jn the department of Hetu- 
Sastra (Logic) there is indeed no work older than the Tantra-yukti 
which is a little manual on the systematization of arguments or 
debates. 

The technical terms constituting the Tantra-yukti are the 
following :— 

(1) Adhikarana (a subject), (2) vidhina (arrangement), (3) yoga 
(union of words), (4) padartha (category), (5) hetvartha (implication), 
(6) wddesa (enunciation), (7) nirdesa (declaration), (8) wpadesa (in- 
struction), (9) apadesa (specification), (10) atidesa (extended appli- 
cation), (11) pradesa (determination from a statement to be made) , 
(12) upamana (analogy), (13) arthapatti (presumption), (14) san- 
saya (doubt), (15) prasanga (a connected argument), (16) viparyaya 
(reversion), (17) vakya-sesa (context), (18) anumata (assent), (19) 
vyakhyana (description), (20) nirvacana 
(etymological explanation), (21) nidarsana 
(example), (22) apavarga (exception), (23) 
sva-samjna (a special term), (24) parva-paksa (question), 25) wtta- 
ra-paksa (reply), (26) ekanta (certa‘n), (27) anagataveksana (antici- 
pation), (28) atikrantaveksana (retrospection), (29) miyoga (in- 
junction), (30) vzkalpa (alternative), (31) samuccaya (aggregation), 
and (32) tihya (ellipsis). 

In the Caraka-samhita the Tantra-yukti, which consists of 
thirty-four terms, includes the following :—- 

(1) Prayojana (purpose), (2) nernaya (ascertainment), (3) ane- 

The list of Kautily, “@nta (uncertain), (4) pratyuccara (repeti- 
differs from that of the tion), (5) uddhara (citation), and (6) sam- 
Caraka-sarmhita. bhava (probability). 


The thirty-two terms 
of Tantra-yukti. 


19. MeppuHatirHt GauTAMA’S DocrrRINES AS REPRODUCED IN 
THE CARAKA-SAMHITA (ABOUT 78 A D.). 


The Caraka-samhita ! gives a summary of the principal doc- 
trines of Anviksiki possibly as propounded 
by Medhatithi Gautama. Caraka is a 
general name for the ancient sakhas (branches) of the Yajurveda 
as well as for the teacher of those sakhas. The word * Carakah” 


signifies, according to Panini,’ the persons who study the Veda (i.e. 


Who was Caraka ? 


| As Atreya communicated his Ayurveda-samhita at first to Agnivega, the 
Caraka-samhita is also called the Agnivega-tantra. Agniveda is called in Tibetan 
BAAR AEN Me-bshin-hjug (vide Mahavyutpatti, part I, p. 23, Bibliotheca Indica 
series). 

2 HSGTHTAR (PAnini’s AstAdhyayi, 43-107). 

Max Miiller’s History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, 2nd edition, pp. 225, 
350, 364, 369. 
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the gikhas of the Yajurveda) enounced by the teacher Caraka. 
Some say that the exact meaning of ‘‘Caraka,’”’ as applied to the 
Caraka-samhité, is unknown. The expression. ‘‘Caraka-samhita ”’ 
may, according to them, mean the Ayurveda-samhita of the 
school of Carakah or the Ayurveda-samhita as redacted by a 
member of the Caraka! sect or by a physician named Caraka. 
According to the Nyaya-mafijari* Caraka was a physician, and 
the Chinese Tripitaka* describes him as a physician at the court 
of Kaniska, the KuSana king of Gandhara. Punarvasu Atreya 
(about 550 BC.) was the original author of the Caraka-saimhita 
called Ayurveda-samhita, and the physician Caraka was perhaps 
the redactor of the Samhita at the beginning of the Christian era.* 

The doctrines of Anviksiki did not evidently constitute a part 

Medhatithi Gautama’s Of the original Ayurveda of Punarvasu 

doctrinesreflected through Atreya. These doctrines scem to have been 
the Caraka-samhité. incorporated into the Caraka-samhita by the 
redactor Caraka in whose time they were widely known and studied. 
The doctrines (with the exception of those relating to Karyabhinir- 
erttt) seem to have been the productions of Medatithi Gautama 
who flourished in the 6th century B.C. Medhatithi Gautama’s 
doctrines were embodied in the Caraka-samhita® of Caraka as well 
as in the Nyaya-sitra of Aksapida. But while Caraka accepted 
them in their crude forms, Aksapada pruned them thoroughly be- 
fore they were assimilated in the Nyaya-sitra. 

The doctrines as we find them in the Caraka-samhita are 
treated under three heads, viz. :— 

(1) Karyabhinirvrtti. the aggregate of resources for the accomplish- 

ment of an action. 
(2) Pariksa, the standard of examination, and 
(3) Sambhasa-vidhi, or vada-vidhi, the method of debate. 


! For an account of the wandering sect named Caraka see the Anguttara 
nikaya, part lii, p. 276; Ratnolka dharani; Mahavastu iii, 412, 7-10, etc. quoted 
by Prof. Rhys Davids in his ‘‘ Indian sects or schools in the time of the Buddha,” 
in the J.R.A.S. for 1898. See also Prof. C. Bendall’s observations in the J.R.AS. 
for 1901. 


2 ayia wafetay fafaqeacefa: qacuifeeataad | 
oa rs = s 
aaqeatiarass SUHley: AAT a q F aeqaiwea: | 


(Nyaya-mafjari, chapter IV, p. 249, edited by Gangidhar Sastri, Vizianagram 
Sanskrit series). 
8 Jolly, Medicin (Biihler’s Grundriss, iii, 10), p. 11. 

} In the Journal Asiatique (1896), T. VIII, pp. 447-451, Mv. Sylvain Levi main- 
tains on the authority of Chinese books that Caraka the author of the Caraka- 
samhita lived in the court of Kaniska. The date of Kaniska has not yet been 
finally fixed, but I provisionally take it to be 78 A.D. Vide my ‘‘ History of the 
Medieval School of Indian Logic,” pp. 62-63. Kaniska’s capital was at Puspapura 
(Peshwar) in Gandhara, but he held his Buddhist convocation at Jalandhara. 

= Professor L. Suali fixes the date of Caraka at about 100 A.D. (Filosofia 
Indiana, p. 28). 
® Caraka-samhita, Vimana-sthina, adhyaya 8. 
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As regards Karyabhinirvrtti, it does not appear to have been 
a part of the Anviksiki of Medhatithi Gautama. Perhaps it was 
a part of the Vaisesika philosophy in an early stage. Pariksa is re- 
dundant as the four terms coming under this head, viz.: aptopadesa, 
Treen oer edise mn pratyaksa, anumana and yukti reappear with 
of the Caraka-sarnhita a little modification in the names of sabda, 
emanated from Medha- ratyaksa, anumana and aupwmya under the 
tithi Gautama ? = = ea f 2c 
sub-head vadamarga of sambhasa-vidhi. It 
is uncertain as to whether the first four or the last four were in- 
cluded in the Anviksiki of Medhatithi Gautama. Sambhasa-vidhi 
or vada-vidhi was undoubtedly the principal topic of Anviksiki- 
vidya. Some of the terms coming under the sub-head vida-marga 
did not however form a part of the original sambhasa vidhi. For 
instance the terms dravya, guna, karma, samanya, visesa and sama- 
vaya were borrowed from the Vaisesika philosophy in its first stage 
and incorporated into the vida-marga by Caraka himself. There 
are other terms such as pratijii, sthipana, pratisthipana, heiu, 
upanaya, nigamana, uttara, drstanta and siddhanta which in their 
technical senses were perhaps unknown to Medhatithi Gautama 
and were introduced into the vida mirga by Caraka while he com- 
piled and redacted the Ayurveda sathhita in the first century A.D. 


The terms coming under the three heads are explained in the 
Caraka-samhita as follows :— 
I. Karyabhinirvrtti—the aggregate of resources for the accom- 
plishment of an action. 


A person who is determined to accomplish an action success- 

fully should examine the following resources :— 

(1) Karana or hetu—the actor or agent who accomplishes an action. 

(2) Karana—the instrument which co-operates with the actor to 
accomplish the action. 

(3) Karya-yoni—the material cause which while undergoing modi- 
fication is developed into the action. 

(4) AKa@rya—the action for the accomplishment of which the actor 
moves, 

(5) Karya-phala—the effect for the attainment of which the action 
is undertaken. 

(6) Anubandha—the adjunct, that is, that pleasurable or painful 
condition which resulting from the action attaches unavoid- 
ably to the actor. 

(7) Desa—the place of the action. 

(8) Kala—the time of the action. 

(9) Pravrtti—the activity or exertion put forth for achieving the 
action. 

(10) Upaya—a favourable circumstance or that condition of the 
actor, instrument and the material cause in which they can 
well render facilities and aids to the action being accom- 


plished. 
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II. Pariksi—THE STANDARD OF EXAMINATION, 


Things, existent or non-existent, are tested by four standards, 
viz. (1) aptopadesa, reliable assertion (2) pratyaksa, perception, (3) 
anumana, inference, and (4) yukti, continuous reasoning. These 
are collectively called pariksa' (examination), hetu” (reason), or 
pramdana*® (means of valid knowledge). 


Reliable assertion is the assertion of a person who is trustworthy, 
noble, wise and freed from evil propensities, whose percep- 
tion runs unimpeded, and the truth of whose words is never 
called in question. 

Perception is the knowledge which is produced through a union of 
the soul with the mind, senses and their objects. 

Inference is preceded by perception and refers to three times, e.g. 
a fire is inferred from smoke, fruits are inferred from a seed, 
etc. 

Continuous reasoning refers to the knowledge which beholds con- 
ditions resulting from the co-operation of many causes and 
abiding in three times. For instance, one’s birth in the womb 
is due to a combination of the soul and the five primal 
essences of earth, water, fire, air and space; the soul alone 
is related to the next life; acts result from the union of an 
agent and certain means; acts that are done bear fruits, 
acts not done bear no fruits ; there can be no sprout where 
there is no seed; good or bad fruits correspond to the good 
or bad acts that produce them ; and one kind of seed cannot 
produce another kind of fruit. 


II]. Sambhasi oR vada-vidhi*—THE METHOD OF 
DEBATE. 


Utility of Debate (sambhasa-prasamsda). 


Jf a person carries on debate with another person both being 
versed in the same science, it increases their knowledge and happi- 
ness. Besides, it produces dexterity, bestows eloquence and bright- 
ens reputation. If there was any misapprehension in a subject 


' Caraka-sarnhita, Sitra-sthana, 11th adhyaya :— 
_ fafsute ey at garae | ay agfaer qa) wivee seRAqara 
tfaafa | 
? Caraka-samhita, Vimana-sthana, adhyaya 8 :— 
x Q 5 = = aa 
Vaasa aq yaanquadfagaia | Sqfwcret 
aq Aq | 
5 Caraka sarmhita, Satra-sthana, llth adhyaya :— 


° aS S S = 
zd gat: wqfagiee: gard yqerteaglaa | 


4 Caraka-sarnhita, Vimana-sthana, adhyaya 8. 
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already studied it removes that misapprehension, and if there was 
no misapprehension in the subject it produces zeal for its further 
study. It also makes debaters familiar with certain matters which 
were unknown to them. Moreover some precious mystic doctrines, 
which a preceptor imparted to his favourite pupil, come out in 
essence from the pupil who, owing to a temporary excitement and 
ambition for victory, is impelled to expound them in the course of 
the debate. Hence wise men applaud debate with fellow scholars 


Two kinds of Debate (dvividha sambhasa). 


A debate with a fellow-scholar may be carried on either 
(1) peacefully (sandhaya) or (2) in a spirit 
of opposition (vigrhya). The first is called 
a congenial debate (anuloma sambhasa), and the second a hostile 
debate (vigrhya sambhasa). The congenial debate takes place when 
the respondent (or opponent) is possessed of erudition, wisdom, 
eloquence and readiness of reply, is not wrathful or malicious, is 
well versed in the art of persuasion, and is patient and sweet- 
speeched. In debating with such a person one should speak con- 
fidently, interrogate confidently and give answer in confidence. 
One should not be alarmed at suffering defeat from him nor should 
one rejoice in inflicting defeat on him It is improper to show 
obstinacy towards him, or to introduce before him matters which 
are irrelevant. While using persuasion with gentleness, one should 
keep in view the subject of debate. This kind of debate 1s called 
a peaceful or congenial debate. 

Before entering upon a hostile debate with a person one should 
examine one’s strength through a casual 
conversation with him and observation in 
any other way of his merits. Such an examination should settle 
the opportuneness or otherwise of entering upon the debate. The 
merits considered as good are erudition, wisdom, memory, ingen- 
uity and eloquence. The demerits considered as bad are irrita- 
bility, shallowness, shyness and inattentiveness. 


A congenial debate. 


A hostile debate. 


Three classes of respondents (trividhah parah). 


In consideration of the merits and demerits mentioned above 
the respondent (or opponent) may be of three kinds, viz. superior, 


inferior, and equal 
A Council of Debate (parisad). 


The assembly (parisad) in which a debate is to take place may 
be of two kinds, viz. (1) learned, i.e. an assembly of wise men, and 
(2) ignorant, i.e. an assembly of fools. Each of these may be sub- 
divided as (a) friendly, (6) indifferent or impartial, and (c) hostile 
or committed to one side. 
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The Expedients of Debate (vado paya). 


It is not advisable to enter upon debate in a hostile assembly, 
no matter whether the assembly is learned 
a cen, eae pe or ignorant. In an ignorant assembly, 
iy friendly or indifferent, one may enter upon 
debate with a person who is of blazing fame, but who neither pos- 
sesses erudition, wisdom and eloquence, nor is held in esteem by 
respectable people. In debating with such an opponent one may 
employ crooked and long-strung word-bolts. Now assuming a 
delightful countenance and now indulging in ridicule one should 
engage the assembly in such a way that the opponent does not find 
an opportunity of speaking. If the opponent utters an unusual 
word he should be immediately told that such a word is never used 
or that his original proposition has fallen to the ground. In the 
case of his attempting to offer challenge he should be stopped 
with the observation: “Go and study for a full year, sitting at 
the feet of your preceptor: this much that you have done to-day 
is enough.” If in the meantime the shout of ‘“‘ vanquished, van- 
quished’’ has even once been uttered, no further debate need be 
held with the opponent. 

Some say that this procedure may be adopted in debate even 
with a superior opponent, but experts do 
not approve of its adoption when the 
opponent happens to be an old man. 


Respect for an old man. 


In a friendly assembly one may enter upon debate with an 
opponent who is inferior or equal. In an 
eee : indifferent (or impartial) assembly consist- 
Sl ok amilnaoe =. ing of members that are endued with at- 
tentiveness, erudition, wisdom, memory and 

eloquence, one should speak with great care marking the merits and 
demerits of one’s opponent. If the opponent appears to be superior, 
one should, without expressing one’s inferiority, never engage 
in debate with him. If on the other hand the opponent happens 
to be inferior, one should at once defeat him An opponent, who is 
weak in the scriptures, should be defeated through citations of long 
passages from them. An opponent devoid of erudition should be 
defeated through the employment of unusual words and phrases. 
An opponent whose memory is not sharp should be defeated with 
crooked and long-strung word-bolts. An opponent devoid of in- 
genuity should be defeated through the use of same words bearing 
different meanings and different words bearing the same meaning. 
An opponent, who is devoid of eloquence, should be defeated 
through the jeering imitations of his half-uttered speeches. An 
opponent whose knowledge is shallow should be defeated by being 
put to shame on that account. An opponent of irritable temper 
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should be defeated by being thrown into a state of nervous exhaus- 
tion. An opponent who is timid should be defeated through the 
excitement of his fear. An opponent who is inattentive should 
be defeated by being put under the restraint of a certain rule. 
Even in a hostile debate one should speak with propriety, an 
absence of which may provoke the opponent to say or do any 
thing. 

Influencing the assembly one should cause it to name that as 
the subject of debate with which one is per- 
fectly familiar and which presents an in- 
surmountable difficulty to one’s opponent. 
When the assembly meets, one should observe silence after saying 
to one’s opponent: “it is not now permissible for us to make 
apy suggestions. Here is the assembly which will fix the subject 
and limits of debate agreeably to its wisbes and sense of pro- 
priety.”’? 


How to influence a 
Council. 


The Limits of Debate (vada-maryada). 


The limits of debate consist of such directions, as: ‘“‘ This 
should be said, this should not be said, if this occurs defeat 
follows, etc.’’? 


The Course of Debate (vada-marga). 


The following are the categories * which should be studied for 
a thorough knowledge of the course of debate :— 


(1) Debate (vada)—a discourse between two parties agreeably to 
the scriptures and ina spirit of opposition on a subject such 
as ‘whether there is rebirth, or there is no rebirth.” It is 
of two kinds, viz. (1) wrangling (jalpa) which is a debate 
for the purpose of defence or attack, and (2) cavil (vitanda) 
which is a perverse debate for the purpose of a mere 
attack. 

(2) Substance (dravya)—that in which actions and qualities inhere 
and which can constitute a material cause, e.g. ether, air, 
fire, water, earth, soul, mind, and space. 

(3) Quality (guna)—that which inheres in a substance and is in- 
active, e.g. colour, taste, odour, touch, sound, heavy and 


1 This trick, the knowledge of which is useful in guarding oneself against a 
cunning debater, should never be adopted in a fair debate.—S, C. Vidyabhusana. 

2 Udayanacarya (10th century A.D.) following the old laws of debate observes 
that an objection may be removed by debate, but on no account should it proceed 
beyond the limit of practical absurdity. 


QTSraratycrage aR WE aaa | (Kusamffjali, 3-7). 


3 The explanation of substance, quality, action, generality, particularity and 
inherence is given in the Caraka samhita, Sdtra-sthana, adhyaya 1; and the explana- 
tion of the remaining terms in the Vimana-sthana, adhyfiya 8. The terms (2-7) 
were evidently taken from the Vaigesika philosophy and not from Anviksiki of 
Medhatithi Gautama. 
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light, cold and hot, intelligence, pleasure and pain, desire 
and aversion, dissimilarity, contrariety, union, separation, 
number, measure, etc. 

(4) Action (karma)—that which is the cause of both union and sepa- 
ration, which inheres in a substance and represents the func- 
tion which is to be performed, and which is not dependent 
on any other acton. 

(5) Generality (samanya)—that which produces unity. 

(6) Particularity (visesa)—that which produces diversity. 

(7) Inherence (samavaya)—a permanent relation between a sub- 
stance and its qualities or actions in virtue of which they 
cannot exist separately. 

(8) Proposition (pratiina)—the statement of what is to be estab- 
lished, e.g. the soul is eternal. 

(9) Demonstration (sthapana)—the establishment of a proposition 
through the process of a reason, example, application and 
conclusion, e.g. 

(i) The soul is eternal (a proposition). 
(ii) Because it is a non-product (reason). 
(iii) Just as ether which being a non-product is eternal (exr- 
anvple). 
(iv) The soul similar to ether is a non-product (application). 
(v) Therefore the soul is eternal (conclusion). 


(10) Counter-demonstration (pratisthapana)—the establishment of 
the counter-proposition, e.g. 
(i) The soul is non-eternal (a@ proposition). 
(ii) Because it is cognized by the senses (reason) 
(iii) Just as a pot which being cognized by the senses is non- 
eternal (example). 
(iv) The soul similar to a pot is cognized by thesenses (applica- 
tion). 
(v) Theretore the soul is non-eternal (conclusion). 
(11) Reason (hetu} '—the source of knowledge such as perception 
(pratyaksa), inference (anumana), scripture (aitihya), and 
comparison (aupamya). 


(12) Application (upanaya)—as shown above. 
(13) Conclusion (nigamana)—as shown above. 
(14) Rejoinder (ultara)—the proposition in a counter-demonstration. 
(15) Hxample (drstanta)—the thing about which an ordinary man 


and an expert entertain the same opinion, and which des- 
cribes the subject, e.g. hot as “fire,” stable as “earth,” etc , 
or just as the “‘sun”’ is an illuminator so is the text of the 
Samkhya. 


' The word reason (hetw), which in the old Brahmanic and Jaina works signi- 
fied a source of knowledge, is not exactly identical with the reason (hetu) which 
constitutes the second member of a syllogism or demonstration. It seems that 
the doctrine of syllogism or demonstration was introduced into Hindu Logic 
at a comparatively Jate time, and the word hetw used in connection with this 
doctrine was allowed for some time to retain its old signification. 
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(16) Tenet or conclusion (siddhanta)—a truth which is established 
on examination by experts and on proof by reasons. It is’ 
of four kinds, viz. a truth accepted by all the schools, that 
accepted by a particular school, that accepted hypotheti- 
cally, and that accepted by implication. 

(17) Word (sabda)—a combination of letters. It is of four kinds, 
viz. that which refers to a matter which is seen, that which 
refers to a matter which is not seen, that which corresponds 
to what is real, and that which does not correspond to what 
is real.” 

(18) Perception (pratyaksa)—that knowledge which a person acquires 
by himself through his mind conjoined with the five senses. 
Pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, and the like are objects of 
the mind. while sound, etc., are objects of the five senses. 

(19) Inference (anumana)—a reasoning based on the knowledge of 
connected facts, e.g. fire is inferred from the power of diges- 
tion. 

(20) Comparison (awpamya)—the knowledge of a thing acquired 
through its similarity to another thing. 

(21) Tradition (aitthya)—consisting of reliable assertions, e.g. the 
Veda, etc. 

(22) Doubt (samésaya)—uncertainty, e.g. is there, or is there not, un- 
timely death ? 

(23) Purpose (prayojana)—that for the accomplishment of which 
actions are undertaken, e.g. [ shall live carefully “to avoid 
untimely death.” 

(24) Uncertain (savyabhicara)—going astray, e.g. this medicine mav 
be or may not be suited to this disease. 

(25) Inquiry (77jnasa)—examination. 

(26) Ascertainment (vyavasaya)—determination, e.g. that disease is 
due to the disturbance of wind in the stomach, and this is 
its medicine. i 

(27) Presumption (artha-praptt)—the knowledge of a thing implied 
by the declaration of another thing, e.g. when it is said that 
a person should not eat during the day, it is implied that he 
should eat during the night. 

(28) The originating cause (sambhava)—that from which something 
springs out, e.g. the six ingredients (dhatus), constitute the 
originating cause of the foetus in the womb. 

(29) Censurable (anuyojya)—a speech which is fraught with fault, 
e.g. a person makes a general statement while a particular 
one is required: instead of saying ‘this disease is curable 
by medicine,’ one should say ‘this disease is curable by an 
emetic medicine or a purgative medicine.’ 

(30) Non-censurable (ananuyojya)—the reverse of the censurable. 

(31) Interrogation (anuyoga)—an inquiry about a subject made by 
a person who studies it, eg. when a person asserts that 
the soul is eternal, his fellow-scholar inquires ‘‘ what is the 
reason?” This inquiry is an interrogation. 

(32) Re-interrogation (pratyanuyoga)—an inquiry about another 
inquiry, e.g. when one says that the soul is eternal because 


3 
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it is non-produced, the re-interrogation will be “why it is 
non-produced ?” 

(33) Defect of speech (vakya-dosa)—consisting of inadequacy, re- 
dundancy, meaninglessness, incoherence, contradiction, etc. 

(a) ‘““Inadequacy”’ or saying too little which occurs when 
there is an omission of the reason, example, applica- 
tion or conclusion. 

(b) “Redundancy” or saying too much which consists of (1) 
‘‘irrelevancy,” e.g. a person talks of the polity of 
Vrhaspati or Sukra while the subject of discourse is 
medicine, or (ii) “repetition,” e.g. when a person re- 
peats a word or its meaning several times, as bhaisajya, 
sadhana, ausadha, ete., all of which signify medicine. 

(c) ‘“‘ Meaninglessness ’’—consisting of a mere grouping of letters 
without any sense, e.g. k, kh, g, gh, n, etc. 

(d) ‘‘ Incoherence ’’—a combination of words which do not con- 
vey a connected meaning, e.g. whey, wheel, race, 
thunder, morning, etc. 

(ec) ‘‘ Contradiction ’’—consisting of opposition to the example, 
tenet or occasion, e.g. on the occasion of sacrifices, 
animals should be offered up. Any thing uttered 
inconsistently with the occasion is contradiction. 


(34) Haxcellence of speech (vakya-prasamsa)—when a speech is freed 
from inadequacy, etc., is fraught with well-expressive words 
and is otherwise uncensurable, it is applauded as excellent, 
perfect or meritorious. 

(35) Quibble (chala)—a speech consisting of mere words fraught 
with cunning, plausibility and diversion of sense. It is of two 
kinds, viz. (1) ‘quibble in respect of a word,’ e.g. a person 
uses the word ‘navatantra’ to signify a man who has studied 
nine scriptures, though he really intends to signify a man 
who has studied his scripture recently, or (2) * quibble in 
respect of a generality,’ e.g. the medicine which cures 
phthisis should also cure bronchitis, as both come under the 
genus ‘ disease.’ . 

(36) Non-reason or fallacy (ahetu)—-which is of three kinds, viz. : 

(a) “Begging the question” (“ prakarana-sama’’) occurring 
when that which is to be proved is taken as the 
reason, e.g. the soul is eternal because it is distinct 
from the body: the body is non-eternal, and the soul 
being heterogeneous from the body must be eternal. 

(b) “ Assumption based on doubt” (“samsaya-sama’’) occur- 
ring when that which is a cause of doubt is regarded 
as dispelling the doubt, e.g. it is doubtful whether a 
person who has studied a portion of the science of 
medicine is a physician; this person has studied a 
portion of the science of medicine: hence he is a physi- 
cian. This is another form of “‘ begging the question.”’ 

(c) “Balancing the subject’? (‘‘varnya-sama’’) occurring 
where the example is not different from the subject 
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in respect of their questionable character, e.g. the 
intellect is non-eternal, because it is intangible, as a 
sound. Here the eternality of the intellect is as 
questionable as that of the sound. 


(37) Muistimed (attta-kala)—-a fallacy which arises when that which 
should be stated first is stated afterwards. 

(38) Attribution of censure (wpalambha)—imputation of defect to 
the reason adduced. 

(39) Avoidance of defect (parthara) which occurs when the defect 
is corrected or amended, e.g. when the soul resides in the 
body, the signs of life are noticeable; but when the soul 
leaves the body those signs are no longer noticed: hence 
the soul is distinct from the body. 

(40) Abandonment of a proposition (pratijna-hani)—which occurs 
when a disputant, being attacked, abandons the proposition 
first advanced by him, e.g. 

A person advances first a proposition, viz. 
the soul is eternal ; 
and being attacked by an opponent, he abandons it saying, 
the soul is not eternal. 

(41) Admission (abhyanujna)—the acceptance by a person of what 
is attributed to him by his opponent, whether agreeable or 
disagreeable, e.g. 

A disputant says: “you are a thief.” 

His opponent replies: “‘ you too are a thief.”’ 

The reply of the opponent is an admission. 

(42) Shifting the reason (hetvantara)—which occurs when one in- 
stead of advancing the proper reason adduces a different 
one. 

(43) Shifting the topic (arthantara), e.g. A person cites the symp- 
toms of gonorrhoea while he was to have cited those of fever. 

(44) A point of defeat or an occasion for rebuke (nigrahasthana)— 
which occurs when a disputant suffers defeat at the hands of 
his opponent. It consists in the disputant misapprehending, 
or being unable to apprehend, something repeated thrice in 
an assembly the members whereof have apprehended it. It 
may also occur when one censures that which is not censur- 
able or abstains from censuring that which is censurable. 


— 


CHAPTER IV. 
Reception accorded to Anviksiki. 
(From 650 B.C. ONWARDS). 


20. ANVIKSIKI CONDEMNED IN CERTAIN CIRCLES. 


Anviksiki known as Hetu-sastra or Tarka-vidya, the general 
principles of which might be applied to test the validity or other- 
wise of the injunctions and prohibitions laid down in the Vedas and 
Dharma-siitras, was not received with favour by a certain section 
of the Brahmanas, who could never think of calling in question 
the authority of those injunctions and prohibitions. We are 
therefore not surprised to find Manu! enjoining excommunication 
upon those members of the twice-born castes who disregarded the 
Vedas and Dharma-sitras relying upon the support of Hetu-sistra 
or Logic. Similarly Valmiki? in his Ramayana discredits those 
persons of perverse intellect who indulge in the frivolities of 

ou: Anviksiki, the science of Logic, regardless 
ake aoa Opposed’ to “or phe works on Sacred Law (Dharma- 
sastra) which they should follow as their 

guide. Vyasa’ in the Mahabharata, Santiparva, relates the dole- 


qsaagqs + TH Squrarsaarey fess: | 
a aryfaateeqrat aifeat Zefa: | 


(Manu-samhita, adhyaya 2, verse 11). 


wamTay yer fegquray Zayt: | 
afearaifaat wie face yatta 36-39 1 
(Ramayana, Ayodhya kanda, sarga 100). 


3 wears afwaal Sqat aefaa | 
siatiaat aafagrmacay facwara ny 47 1 
Sqalera yafeat awl daqy Sgqa | 
Bima Vifeaar a THAT a fearaT 480 
arfan: seamgl | ge: gisaariaa: | 
ae wef wares wa fein 49 4 
(Mahabharata, Santiparva, adhyava 180). 
In the Gandharva tantra we find :— 
Maa VA fatar sq wa fe | 
wate ThraTE Bey GARRET 


(Quoted in Pranatosini tantra). 
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ful story of a repentant Brahmana who, addicted to Tarka-vidya 
(Logic), carried on debates divorced from all faith in the Vedas 
and was on that account turned into a jackal in his next birth 
as a penalty. In another passage of the Santiparva, Vyasa! 
warns the followers of the Vedanta philosophy against communi- 
cating their doctrines to a Tarkika or Logician. Vyasa? does not 
care even to review Hetu-sastra in the Brahma-sitra seeing that 
it has not been recognized by any worthy sage. Stories of infliction 
ot penalties on those given to the study of Tarka-vidya are related 
in the Skandapurana *and other works ; and in the Naisadhacarita * 
we find Kali satirising the founder of Anviksiki as ‘‘Go-tama”’ the 
mest bovine among sages. 


21. ANVIKSIKI HELD IN HIGH EsTEEM IN SOME QUARTERS. 


On the other hand Anvisiki, while it attached due weight 
to the authority of the Vedas, was held in very high esteem. 
There were also people who could appreciate the value of reasoning 
for ascertaining truths. Thus the Gautama-dharma-sitra® pres- 
cribes a course of training in Anviksikt (Logic) for the king, and 
acknowledges the utility of Tarka (reasoning) in the administra- 


l araaratae Urs Ty Yaya | 


a aamaeryy ava fama wi 18 u 


(Mahabharata Santiparva, adhyaya 246). 
‘ Sufaersianaatar i 17 (Vedanta-sitra, 2-2). 


Waa: Sa AAT BWIA az aq fz | 
weise yafuas watet aifawagfa | 
gaaqaelaisa sta aeriaat | 
Bq MA IHITy a4 wie ufawfie | 


(Skandapurana, Kalikakhanda, adhyaya 17). 


4 ama a: fea wragy aerate: | 
2 a = 
aaa aadtag aul faqu qua ei 75 i 


(Naisadhacarita, canto xvii). 


5 XTaT Baa Treas, MyReT Ba ayaa, aay aia faaarer- 
fufaatt: |... ararfaat atiogara: | Aang wares aaaq) fasfaaat 
Sfaqemen yaaa fast wag | 


(Gautama dharma-sttra, adhyaya 11). 
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tion of justice, though in the case of conclusions proving in- 
wn ‘compatible, the ultimate decision is directed 
Maoh ee uae: 42 to be made by reference to persons versed 
in the Vedas. Manu! admits that dharma 
or duty should be ascertained by logical reasoning (tarka), but the 
reasoning should not, according to him, be opposed to the injunc- 
tions of the Vedas. He recommends Anviksiki (Logic) as a neces- 
sary study for a king? and a Tark7* (logician) as an indispensable 
member of a legal assembly. Kautilya*in his Arthasastra charac- 
terises Anviksiki (Logic) as the lamp of all sciences, the resource of 
all actions and the permanent shelter of all virtues. 

Yajnhavalkya® counts Nyaya or Logic among the fourteen 
principal sciences while Vyasa* admits that he was able to arrange 
and classify the Upanisads with the help of Anviksiki or Logic. In 
the Padmapurana’ Nyaya (Logic) is included among the fourteen 
principal branches of learning promulgated by God Visnu, while in 
the Matsyapurana,* Nyaya vidya (the science of Logic) together 


ee ee See 
aT yaAGeW g Feuralfacifyar | 
a on 9 hav cot 
Aarau § wey az AAT I 
(Manu-samhita, adhyaya 12, verse 106). 
aye Se Ones <= 
2 afaquaat fag ewatfag weaate | 
wrattangraragt aatcwiy Bat i 
(Manu-samhita, adhyaya 7, verse 43). 
ie pass ~ 5 
3 afagi Sqaenl aaml VawisR | 
aayiafam: yeq GhIy BTS TATATT Il 
(Manu-sarbhita, adhydya 12, verse 111). 
4 seta: safagqrargqa: saHamres | 
Sasa: way Weerafaantaar i 
(Artha-Sastra of Kautilya, chap. II). 
GUUaQraatatar wANAIE APsAAT: | 
920 wratha fagqrat wee y Vqew i 
(Yajniavalkya-samhita, adhyaya 1, verse 3). 
é awafage ara afta g aiiwa | 
awarfa waar ara eer aralfaat yee I 
(Mahabharata quoted by Vigvanatha in his Nyaya-vrtti, 1-1-1). 
1 avifa aqui aert gouanafaae | 
water wewreyg wfapare aagaq | 
AqUSI FY Ya: HTS HIwe | 
(Padmapurana, wde Muir’s Sanskrit texts, Vol. LIT, p. 27). 
3 Saaty aay! Ferme fatewar: | 
Hater wrafagr a IATMBRALAT || (Matsyapurana, 3-2), 
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with the Vedas is said to have emanated from the mouth of 
Brahma himself. In fact so widespread was the study of Nyaya 
that the Mahabharata is full of references to that science. In the 
Adiparva! of the Mahabharata, the Nyaya (Logic) is mentioned 
along with the Veda and Cikitsa (the science of medicine), and the 
hermitage of Kasyapa’ is described as being filled with sages who 
were versed in the Nyaya-tattva (categories of Logic), and who knew 
the true meaning of a demonstration, objection andconclusion. The 
Santiparva refers to numerous tenets of Nyaya supported by rea- 
soning and scripture, while in the ASvamedhaparva?* we find that 
the sacrificial ground of Yudhisthira was crowded by logicians 
(Hetu-vadin) who employed arguments and counter-arguments to 
vanquish one another. Similar other instances of the popularity 
of Nyaya (Logic) may be cited from the Mahabharata and other 
works which were composed in their present forms about the 
beginning of the Christian era, 

It seems that the unfavourable criticism to which Anviksiki 
(the science of Logic) had long been exposed, terminated practi- 
cally in the first century A.D. “when, under the name of Nydaya- 
sastra, it accepted the authority of the Vedas and propounded the 
doctrine of syllogistic reasoning the validity of which was never 
challenged. 


arrafacat fafaqar a ara wiga qari 


Sqaa va aq feqarqy dfwaa iy 67 1 
(Mahabharata, Adiparva, adhyaya 1). 


2 ay aarafasiaaaaacgre: 1 420 
= c é xs 
PNVATAgrasra TAMA waz | 4 i 
(Mahabharata, Adiparva, adhyaya 70). 
AA 
qraaaiuaarfa aeaaitea aifaty: | 
VaMAsAyeash ALITA | 22 0 
(Mahabharata, Santiparva, adhyaya 21). 
+ at@a as yen g arfmat Sqaifea: | 


Bqaiara sxars: Wea faatea yo 27 1 
(Mahabharata, ASvamedhaparva, adhyaya 85). 


SECTION Il. 


NyAaya-sastra—tue Science of True Reasoning. 
(Circa 1 A.D.—1200 A.D.) 


CHAE RD Reale 
The Growth of Nyaya-sastra. 
22. ORIGIN OF THE NAME NYAYA. 


It has been previously observed that Nyaya' was one of the 

various names by which the Anviksiki was 

The — Anviksiki-vidya qesionated in its logical aspect. With the 
designated as Nyaya- . = d Po : 

hairs, introduction of this word, the ancient 

school of Indian Logic entered upon the 

second stage of its development In the first stage Logic was 

generally designated as Anviksikt, Hetu-sastra or Tarka-vidya, but 

in the second stage it was, as we find in the Nyaya-bhasva, widely 

known as Nydaya-sastra. 

The word nyaya popularly signfies ‘right’ or ‘justice. The 
Nyaya-sastra is therefore the science of right 
judgment or true reasoning. The Chinese 
Can-li* and the Tibetan Rigs-bstan-bcos,’ as 
equivalents of the Sanskrit Nyaya-sastra, express exactly the same 
meaning. 

Technically the word nydaya signifies a syllogism (or a speech 
of five parts), and the Anviksiki was called 
Nyaya-sastra, when nyaya constituted its 
special topic. That the word nyaya actually 
signified a syllogism is evident from an observation quoted by 
Vatsyayana* that ‘‘ nyaya functions neither with regard to things 


The popular meaning 
of Nyaya. 


The technical meaning 
of Nyaya. 


1 Vatsya&yana observes :— 


auaraifeat yarurfe vara fawaqarar...... (Nyaya bhasya, 1-1-1), 


2 Yuan Chwang (Hwen-thsang) translates Nya@ya (Can-li) by true reason (or 
reasoning)—vide Professor H. Ui’s VaiSesika Philosophy, p. 84. 

3 The Nyaya-sastra is called in Tibetan Rays qssqea Rigs-pahi-bstan- 
beos, the science of right judgment—vide Mahavyutpatti, part il, p. 133, edited 
by Dr. E. D. Ross and Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana in the Bibliotheca Indica 
series, Calcutta. 

saa arqgeal a fautase ar: vara fate dnfaase 


(Nyayabhasya 1-I-1: also Dr. Ganga Nath Jha’s Translation of the Nyaya- 
stra in the Indian Thought, vol. IV, p. 174). 
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unknown nor with regard to things that are definitely known, but it 
functions only with regard to things that are doubtful.” Vatsya- 
yana defines,’ no doubt, nyaya as an examination of objects by 
evidences, but he takes evidences to signify a syllogism which 
consists of a ‘proposition’ based on verbal testimony, a ‘reason’ 
based on inference, an ‘example’ based on perception, an ‘ applica- 
tion’ based on comparison, and a ‘conclusion’ based on all the 
previous four. Visvanatha’® explains nyaya svariipa as the essen- 
tial form of a syllogism which consists of its five parts, and Madha- 
vacarya® understands by the term nydya an inference for the sake 
of others in which a syllogism is specially employed. In view of 
this technical meaning we may interpret Nydya-sastra as the 
science of syllogism or the science of inference for the sake of 
others, that is, the science of demonstration. 


23. Tue ANTIQUITY OF NYAYA-SASTRA 
(FROM crRCA 1 A.D.). 


? 


The term “‘Nyaya’’ in the sense of Logic does not appear to 

pO TE eis 5 have been used in literature before the first 
Beni eaeth. Y century A.D. Panini‘ (about 350 B.C.) did 
not know the word “ Nyaya’’ in the sense 

of Logic, and even Patafijali® (about 150 B.C.) does not seem to have 
been conversant with the word, which does not occur in his Bhasya 
on ukthadi-gana. It does not find place, in this sense,° in the Artha- 


Ss ; 
L garucy gerau ary: = (Nyaya-bhasya, 1-1-1). 


2 Vide Visvanatha’s Nydya sttra-vrtti, 1-1-25, 1-1-31, 1-138 and 1-1—40in 
which nydya-svaripa, nyaiya-purvarga, nydyotlaranga and nyayasraya are defined. 
The five parts of nyaya (syllogism) will be explained later. 

3 Madhavacarya’s Sarvadargana-samgraha, under the head Aksapada-dargana, 
p. 114, Calcutta edition. 

4 Goldstucker in his Panini, p. 15/7, says that both Katyayana and Patafjah 
knew the Nyaya-sitra. There is however no proof for the statement. 

There is no doubt that Panini derives the word nyaya (evidently in the sense of 
justice) from the root ni in his Astadhyayi, 3-3-122 as follows :—Sylaaqraragia 
GeTUTQ His Astadhyayi, 4-2-6) MAAS Bal] SAH does not, however, pre 
suppose nydya in the sense of ‘* Logic.” 


5 Patafijali did not use the word naiydyika (logician) as nyaya was not in- 
cluded in the wkthadigana in his Bhasya. The Ganapatha, which includes it, is a 
later work. For nyayya vide Astadhyayi, 4-4-92. 


6 Nyaya signifies just or justice, equitable or equity : 
wed fasfaraa wararaa Fated | 


TIGA TAIT Ola aa Gs fe awata i 
(Artha sastra, adhikarana 3, chap. 1, p. 150). 
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sastra! of Kautilya (about 327 B.C.). The term “ Nyaya,” which 
previously signified ‘‘right,’’ “‘method,” “analogy” or “maxim,” 
is used in the sense of Logic for the first time in the Mahabha- 
rata,? Visnu purana,? Matsya purana,* Padma purana,°® Yajia- 
valkya-samhita,* etc., in passages which are presumed to have 
been written after the beginning of the Christian era, 
The Nyaya-$astra was not so called before the subject of 
“Nyaya”’ (syllogism) was introduced into 
Nyayaused in thesense jt As the Caraka-samhita,’ so far as we 
Share Aue saalae De know, contains for the first time an exposi- 
tion of the doctrine of syllogism under the 
name of sthapana (demonstration), it is presumed that the word 
Nyaya as an equivalent for Logie came into use about the com- 
position of that Samhita, that is, about the opening of the 
Christian era The word became very popular about the second 
century A.D. when the Nyaya-siitra was composed. Vatsyayana 
(about 400 A.D.) uses the expression “‘ parama-nyaya’’* for the 
conclusion (nigamana) which combines in itself all the five parts 
of a syllogism. Dignaga (about 590 A.D.) explicitly mentions the 
five parts or members of a syllogism as Nyayavayava.* 


24. Tur Harty TRACHERS OF NYAYA-SASTRA 
(asout 100 A.D.). 


Nothing is definitely known about the early teachers of Nyaya- 
sastra. In the Adiparva of the Mahabharata '° we find that the 
hermitage of Kasyapa was filled with sages who knew the true 


daqery saa ~wraefatea: fy: | 
Sal TaMATE T Haq PaRTTa TA I 


(Artha-astra of Kautilya, adhikarana 11, adhyaya 1, p.379, Sham S§stri’s 
edition). 
2 Mahabharata, Adiparva, adhyfya 1, verse 67: adhyaya 70, verses 42-44 
and Santiparva, adhyaya 210, verse 22. 
Visnu purana, third part. adhyaya 6. 
Matsya puraéna, 3-2. 
Padma purana, Uttarakhanda, chap. 263. 
Yajnavalkya-samhita, 1-3, etc. 
Caraka-samhité, Vimana-sthana, adhyava 8. 


3 Seq UTAH qaqyenad fannatata sisi otal =yTT: | 
(Nyaya bhasya, 1-1-1). 


RES eal eT NS 


4 Nyayavayava called in Tibetan ‘rigs-pahi-yan-lag’ occurs in the Pramana- 
samuccaya, chap. VI, as follows :—2q Gad wa Aaya Raqyyggy | 


(Tshad-ma-kun Jas btus-pa, chap. vi. Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Ce). 
rSNcx EN : 
10 waawmiarasaqagqasgqitd: jw 424 
za 
ATA AAIASIT BHAaTY fawice: | 


Ww 
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meanings of demonstration, refutation and conclusion. As stha- 
pana, aksepa and siddhanta, which are the Sanskrit equivalents for 
demonstration, refutation and conclusion, are the technical terms 
of Nyaya- gastra as used in the Caraka- sarbhita. it may be rea- 
sonably inferred that the sages who dealt with them in the her- 
mitage of Kasyapa were the early exponents of that sastra. 
Kagyapa! lived on the river Malini in the district of Saharanpur 
midway between Delhi and Hardwar. 


25. NARADA—AN ExpEerRt IN NYAYA-SASTRA 
(aBouT 100 A.D.). 


In the Sabhaparva of the Mahabharata we find that a sage 
named Narada? was an expert in Nyaya-Sastra.2 He was skilful 
in distinguishing unity and plurality, conjunction and _ co-exist- 
ence (inherence), genus and species, etc., capable of deciding ques- 
tions through evidences (pramana), and 
clever in ascertaining the validity and inval- 
idity of a speech of five parts (pancavayava- 
vakya). The “speech of five parts” refers undoubtedly to a syllo- 
gism of five members, and it is interesting to note that Narada, 


Narada’s skill in syllo- 
gistic reasoning. 


fatrarafaging TewaITAT | 130 

wyarayfasrn qcHEMai aa: | 

weep faoag: waste: wo 44 

STRAITS Y HART ete: | 

(Mahabharata, Adiparva, adhyaya 70). 

; atfeaiafuadl tis aet put GSeara |i ee 

ARIAT HAGA: BUI HSTaAa: | 

arqagsat taj wetramd faqs i eo 

(Mahabharata, Adiparva, chap. 70). 

2 Narada is called in Tibetan Aaya g" Mis-sbyin-gyi-bu (vide Mahavyut- 


patti, part I, p. 23, edited by Dr. E. D. Ross and Dr. Satis Chanda Vidyabhusana, 
in the Bibliotheca Indica series, Calcutta). 


3 Faiafayey Far wie: acauifya: | 
afaeraguum goawfanafaq i 2 1 
aMaqswaas: VeRIeqne: | 
VeToaa aaa Vaarafawics: Wo} i 
aml WIV Taal wafanrgalad ala: | 
quytfants: samaaaga at 
Vaasa Hy TY WTI | 
TaUNcam FT TeAishy Fea: | 


valearadrag amid adres 
(Mahabharata, Sabhaparva, adhyaya 5). 
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who, as we shall presently see, travelled in Svetadvipa (perhaps 
Alexandria), was one of the earliest experts in judging the merit 
and demerit of such a speech. 

This Narada represents the philosophical culture of the Ist 

century A.D. No work on Nyaya-sastra 

fon nt was perhaps @ written by him has come down to us. But 

a ee a a Jayanta! in the Nyaya-manjari quotes a 

verse attributed to him which gives an ex- 

position of a logical “point of defeat” (nigraha-sthana) technically 
known as “the abandonment of a proposition (pratijna-hanr). 

The personality of Narada is shrouded in mystery. He?’ is 
represented in the Mahabharata and Puranas to have been himself 
very quarrelsome and clever in exciting quarrels among other 
people. Cursed by Brahma he wandered over earth without stay- 
ing at any fixed habitation. He was of an imposing figure with 
flowing braids of hair and a long grey beard-—wearing a mendi- 
cant’s garment, holding in one hand astaff of gold and in the other 
a beggar’s bowl together with a lute of tortoise shell, and chanting 

always the name of Hari the Lord. He 
cae Regence carried messages of gods to men and wce 
versa. Once he left heaven for a pleasant 
ramble on earth and repaired to the court of Srijaya who ordered 
his daughter Sukumari of unrivalled beauty to attend upon him. 
Narada fell in love with her, and they were married; but owing 
to a curse he looked like a monkey to his bride He however 
worked off the curse by severe austerities, and Sukumari could with 
difficulty be reconciled to him when he appeared, on the removal 
of the curse, in his resplendent beauty Narada studied music for 
two years under two wives of Krsna, Jambavati and Satyabhama, 
but had to prolong his studies for another two years under the 
third wife of Krsna named Rukmini to attain mastery over the 
notes of the musical scale. 
He visited Svetadvipa* supposed to be identical with the 


| Fey AICS: — 
ate Tas sas FyArear! 
aarat Saa areal at aTaqna Haq Ii 
(Nyaya-madjari, chap. XII, p. (40, Vizianagaram Sanskrit series). 


e For legends about Narada consult the Mahabharata, Bhigavata purana, 
Brahmanda purana, Visnu purana, Varadha purina, Bhavisya purana, Adbhuta 
Ramayana, etc. 


AHBTAL A ZS A NAIR YAM GA! (Visnu purana, 1-15, tika). 
s @ewatacd fe fo: | aa @ anat vfeat fare: | 
(Mahabharata, Sintiparva, 335-8). 


_ _ Svetadvipa may also be identified with Syria. Cf. « Comparative studies in 
Vaisnavism and Christianity,’ by Dr. B. N. Seal, Calcutta. 
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country of which the capital was Alexandria where he became the 
guest of a merchant in a town called Dvaidal-nayaka, and where 
he saw Visnu (God) worshipped with fervour by devotees who 
attained their suitable end through His grace. 


In the Varaha purana' Narada is stated to have in a previous 
birth been a Brihmana, Sarasvata by name, in the city of Avanti, 
who offered oblations of water to his dead ancestors in the lake of 
Puskara at Ajmere. 


There is extant a work on Smrti® dated about the 4th century 
A.D., which is said to have been written 
by the sage Narada. Other works such as 
the Narada-pafica-ratra are also attributed to him. 


Narada’s work on Smrti. 


The fiction about Narada seems to have originated from one 
Narada whose existence is unquestioned. 
This real Narada is mentioned in the 
Sarvanukramika of Katyayana as a descendant of Kanva? and a 
seer of certain mantras of the Reveda. It appears from the 
Chandogyopanisad * that he was versed in many sciences including 
vako-vakya?’ (perhaps Logic). He was either the founder of a dis- 
tinguished line, the succeeding members of which took up his re- 
nowned name, or the founder of a school of thought, the various 
followers of which were known to the world after him. 


The real Narada. 


Our Narada, an expert in Nyaya-Sastra, was a descendant or 
follower of the real Narada or was an alto- 
gether fictitious person requisitioned by the 
compilers of the Mahabharata and Puranas 
who fathered upon him the sayings and doings of different ages 
and countries to make them authoritative. 


Was there a _ logician 
name Narada ? 


1 Varaha purana, adhydya 2, verses 63-83, and adhyaya 3, verses 3-7, in the 
Bibliotheca Indica series). 

2 The Narada-smrti seems to have been composed about the fourth century A.D. 
as it frequently mentions dinara (the Roman coin denarius) which was imported 


into India about the time of the Roman emperors. Compare aggengareT 
4 


Sarre: 4 Ua ah 

(Narada-smrti parigista 60, edited by Dr. J Jolly, Bibliotheca Indica series, 
Calcutta). 

Vide also Dr. J. Jolly’s Introduction to the Narada-smyti (Minor Law books), 
in the 8.B.E. series, p. Xviil. 

Narada-smrti, the real author of which is unknown, represents the theories of 
Smrti and Ny&aya of the early centuries of Christ. 

3 Sayana’s commentary on the Rgveda, 8-3-1} and 9-104-6. Kanva was an 
ancestor of Kasyapa already mentioned. 

+ Chandogyopanisad, prapathaka 7, khanda 1, verse 2, and ‘* The Upanishads” 
translated by F. Max Miiller, 8.B.E. series, p. 110. 

5 Vako-vakya may signify grammar, rhetoric or debate. Sankara interprets it 
as Logic. 
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96. NYAYA-SUTRA—THE FIRST SYSTEMATIC WORK ON NYAYA- 
SASTRA. 


The first regular work on the Nyaya-sastra is the Nyaya-sitra 
or ‘‘aphorisms on true reasoning.” It is 
The Nyaya-sttra re- divided into five books, each containing two 
views doctrines of various s aes : a 
periods. chapters called a@hnikas (diurnal portions). 
Perhaps the Nyaya-sitra, as it exists at pre- 
sent, is net entirely the werk of one person, but has been enlarged 
by interpolations from time to time. It contains references to the 
Sarhkhya, Vaisesika, Yoga, Mimamsa, Vedanta and Buddhist sys- 
tems of philosophy. There are in it passages which were quoted 
almost verbatim from the Lankavatara sitra,' Madhyamika sitra,? 
and other Buddhist works which were composed about the third or 
fourth century A.D. It seems that these passages were interpolated 
by Vatsyayana who is said to have written the first commentary 
called Bhasya on the Nyaya sittra about 400 A.D. The Nyaya- 
stitra contains in itself the principles both of Logic and Philosophy. 


lag fatgeara ararat aemagravaiad: (Nyaya-sitra, 4-2-26). 


‘¢ There is no essence in things inasmuch as they are discerned by our intellect.” 


ag! fafaqararat qurat araywiaa i (Lankavatara-sitra, chap. IT, x). 
‘“‘We cannot ascertain the essence of things which are discerned by our 
intellect.” 


eRreaste aqua: afanarTe Balas: (Nyaya-sitra, 3-2-11). 
«* Even in the case of a crystal there is no cause for the production of one after 
another, because all individuals are momentary.” 


A 0 
aqqifne valu afuary qengeg NW (Lankavatara-siitra, chap. VI). 
‘« By saying that a thing is momentary, I mean that it is not produced.” 


i @ quraftetectfanara (Nyaya sitra, 4-1-39). 
‘« Things cannot be self-existent owing to their inter-relations.”’ 


afe qural urarat yearfey faq@ (Madhyamika-siitra, chap. 1), 


‘There is no self-existence of things owing to their mutual relationship.” 


a aa aaa a Baza eat Ayala (Nydya-siitra, 41-48). 
‘“‘A thing is neither existent nor non- existent nor both, owing to the mutual 
incongruity of existence and non-existence.’ 


4 aa Aaa 4 UZae Hal faatid Yer (Madhyamika sitra, chap. VII). 


ee cannot be production of a thing which is existent, non-existent or 
0 


ATA WAV_WHay at (Nyaya-siitra, 4-2-32). 


‘* The concept of things is like a trick of jugglery, the city of the celestial quire 
or a mirage, 
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27. AKSAPADA—THE AUTHOR OF THE NYAYA-SUTRA 
(aBour 150 A.D.). 


In the early commentaries on the Nyaya-sittra the author of 
the Satra is distinctly named as Aksapada.'! Vatsyayana? in the 
Nyaya-bhasya (about 400 A.D) says that the Nyaya philosophy 
manifested itself (in a regular form) before Aksapada the foremost 
of the eloquent ; while Uddyotakara’ in his Nyaya-vartika (about 

600 A.D.) affirms that it was Aksapada the 

Aksapada credited as most excellent of sages that spoke out the 
the author of the Nyaya- ZI ro : e : 

siitra. Nyava-sastra in a systematic way. In the 

Nyaya-vartika tatparya-tika* (81 A.D.) and 

the Nyaya-manijari,’ Aksapada is stated to have been the promul- 


FUT AAT AY QA AAaaAAT FUT | 
AMTCUSGY Bia Gy VF Tareagy i 
(Madhyamika-sitra, chap. VII). 


‘The origination, continuance and cessation of a thing are said to be like a 
trick of jugglery, a dream or the city of the celestial quire.” 


aaa? Va: Ufad-afada ATG: «(Nyaya-sitra. 2-1-39). 
‘“The present time is non-existent because the falling down of an object 


relates to the time during which the object fell down and to the time during which 
it will fall down.” 


2 2 a 
aa a aa Aad BAA aa Ay | 


aaraa fafaya aqua 4 awa Il 
(Madhyamika-sttra, chap. IT). 


** We are not passing a path which has already been passed, nor are we pass- 
ing that which is yet to be passed; the existence of a path, which has neither 
been passed nor is yet to be passed, is beyond comprehension.” 


1 Aksapada is called in Tibetan A Day 33; Rkan-mig-can, ‘‘ with eyes on his 
feet.” (Vide Maha-vyutpatti, part I, p. 22, edited in Sanskrit-Tibetan-English by 
Dr. Sir E. D. Ross and Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, Bibliotheca Indica series, 
Calcutta. ) 


2 Aisagieary ra: TeqUTZSAT ATH | 


AR TTA TS HA AATTHAT | 
(Nyaya-bhasya, colophon, Vizianagaram Sanskrit series). 


3 ALANS: Vat Fala WarI WIA HAA HATS | 
gaifaarsafacta Sar afcaa aa aa faq a 


(Nyaya-vartika, opening lines). 


+ qy wage Wauta fayese Mrs ITM... 
(Nyaya-vartika-tatparya-tika, opening lines). 


5 qaqreytial fe faaal Brave: | 


asl ea eR HMA AHT Ii 
(Nyaya-manjari, chap. [). 
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gator of the Nyaya-Sastra, while Madhavacarya in his Sarvadarsana - 
samgraha (about 1350 A.D.) designates the Nyaya philosophy as 
Aksapada-darsana, the philosophy of Aksapada. 
But in the Padma purana,' Skanda purana,’ etc , the Nyaya- 
gastra is stated to have been expounded 
Gautama too believed hy Gotama or Gautama. Visvanatha® in 
to be the author of the e 5 a és = a 
Nyfiya-stitra. his Nyaya-sitra-vrtti calls the Nyaya-sttra 
; as Gotama-sitra, that is, the sitra of 
Gotama. Now the question arises as to who, Gotama or Aksapada, 
was the real author of the Nyava-sitra. Anantayajvan* in his 
commentary on the Pitrmedhasitra supposes on grounds best 
known to himself that Gautama (Gotama) and Aksapada were the 
same person. 

The Nyaya-kosa* mentions two legends to account for the name 

" Aksapada as applied, according to it, to 

Dee Sree ,"me Gautama. It is said that Gautama was so 

deeply absorbed in philosophical contem- 

plation that one day during his walks he fell unwittingly into a well, 

out of which he was rescued with great difficulty. God therefore 

mercifully provided him with a second pair of eyes in his feet, to 

protect the sage from further mishaps. This is a ridiculous story 

manufactured merely to explain the word “‘ Aksapada”’ “‘as com- 
posed of, “‘ Aksa’’ (eye) and “ Pada”’ (feet). 

Another legend which represents Vyasa, a disciple of Gautama, 
lying prostrate before his master until the latter condescended to 
look upon him, not with his natural eyes, but with a new pair of 
eyes in his feet, may be dismissed with scant ceremony as the 
invention of a later generation of logicians, anxious to humiliate 
Vyasa for the vilification of the Nyaya system in the Mahabharata 
and Vedanta-satra, 


! Padma purana, Uttarakhanda, chap. 263, where the following verse occurs :— 
HUST F Haig MG Wis aed | 
WATT TU ATI Vie gq afasa 3 1 

2 aan Ga Aaa Gwya aa aa fs | 


(Skanda purana, Kalika khanda, chap. XVII). 


3 zat qfaat aida aaefa: Tragare afaar gaarecadt | 
TaMTy UH Gea T aecafway FATATTT Nl 
(Nya-sttra-vrtti, concluding verse). 
os + To the Grhya-sitras of the Sama-veda probably belong also Gautama’s 
itrmedha-sitra (cf. Burnell, p. 57: the commentator Anantavajvan identifies the 


author with Aksapada, the author of the Nyaya-sitra), and Gautama-dharma- 
sutra.—Weber’s History of Indian Literature, p. 85. 2 


5 Nyaya-koga (2nd edition, by M.M. Bhimacarya Jhalakikara, Bombay). 
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In fact Gotama or Gautama, the founder of Anviksiki, was quite 
eae different from Aksapada. While one lived 
@ ease different from in Mithila, the other flourished at Prabhasa 
in Kathiawar. The Brahmanda purana'! 
describes Aksapada and Kanada as the sons of a Brahmana named 
Soma-Sarma who was Siva incarnate, and well known for his practice 
of austerities at the shrine of Prabhasa? during the time of Jatia- 
karnya Vyasa. 
It is by no means easy to determine who was the real author 
of the Nyaya-sitra. Gautama and Aksa- 
Gautama and Aksapada pada seem both to have contributed to the 
were both authors of the : ‘| 7 = 
Nyaya-siitra. production of the work. The Nyaya-sitra 
treats mainly of five subjects, viz. (1) pra- 
mana, the means of right knowledge, (2) prameya, the object of 
right knowledge, (3) vada, a debate or discussion, (4) avayava, the 
members of a syllogism, and (5) anyamatapariksa, an examination 
of contemporaneous philosophical doctrines. The second and the 
third subjects, and possibly also the first subject in its crude 
form, ample references to which are met with in the old Brahmanic, 
Buddhistic, and Jaina books, were in al! probability first handled 
by Gautama whose Anviksiki-vidya was constituted by them. The 


i aufaufaad ota afcan waraa | 
SIGaAal Fear weal vfaata aia: tt 
aad aufagiia danagl festaa | 
HAA waray sara Satay: 
aaity wa & gat ufaeia ait: | 
FAUT RUITY seat aqa va ai 


(Brahmanda purana published under the name of Vayu purana by A.8.B., 
adhyaya 23). 
2 Prabhasa washed on its western side by the river Sarasvati, and reputed 
as the residence of Krsna, is mentioned in the Srimad Bhagavata thus :— 


a amafacranutssnfracaar: | 


: : aS a 
Was FARAGU AQIals WI ATA il 
(Bhagavata, Skandha IJ, adhyaya 6). 


faa qrary Zag Walet asifaaa: | 


aq Fad TEs Va IIH GTaat Il 
(Bhagavata, Skandha II, adhyaya 30). 


Prabh&sa was situated beyond the rock of Girnar in Kathiawar, where we 
come across all the edicts of ASoka as well as an inscription of Rudradaman sup- 
posed to be the first inscription in Sanskrit about 150 A.D. which mentions Candra 
Gupta and Agoka by names. There are also some inscriptions in Gupta characters, 
and there is no doubt that Prabhasa situated on the Sarasvati acquired celebrity 
in very old times. 

Cf. Archaeological Survey of Western India, Vol. IT, p. 128. re 

Poet Bhavabhati of Vidarbha introduces himself as the son of Jatukarni (vide 
Uttararama-carita). 


4 
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fourth and fifth subjects, and possibly also the first subject in its 
systematic form, were introduced by Aksapada into the Anvikstki- 
vidya which in its final form was styled the Nyaya-sutra. 
Aksapada was therefore the real author of the Nyaya sttra which 
derived a considerable part of its materials from the Anvikstki- 
vidya of Gautama. Just as Caraka was the redactor of the 
Agnivega-tantra or the Ayurveda of Atreya, Aksapada was the 
redactor of the Anviksiki of Gautama. Hence Nyaya is called 
Gautami-vidyt as well as Aksapada-darsana. 

We know nothing of Jatikaraya Vyasa except that the name 
Jatakarnya widely prevailed in Vidarbha (Berar), and that the 
word Vyasa usually signified a compiler. It seems that after king 
Kaniska had held the fourth Buddhist Council at Jalandhara in 
the first century A.D. to collect the teachings,of Buddha, the Brah- 
manic sages too in the following centuries met togther in groups 
to compile the Puranas and other Sastras. 
Jatikarnya was probably one of the com- 
pilers at Vidarbha, and Aksapada, the compiler of the Nyaya-sitra, 
was one of his contemporaries. 

The Nyaya-sitra, which was criticised by Nagarjuna, referred 
perhaps to the Caraka-samhita under the name of Ayurveda.! 
Aksapada seems therefore to have flourished before Nagarjuna 
(circa 250-320 A.D.) who employs many logical terms presumably 
from the Nyaya-sitra, and after Caraka whose Samhita compiled 
about 78 A.D. embodies logical doctrines of a cruder form than 
those of the Nyaya-satra. The date of Aksapida? may therefore 
be approximately fixed at about 150 A.D. 


Age of Aksapada. 


28. SuBJECTS OF THE NYAYA-SUTRA. 


The principal subjects treated in the Nyaya-sttra may be 

grouped under the following heads :— 

(1) Pramana—the means of knowledge, which comprises pratyaksa 
(perception), anwnana (inference), wpamana (comparison), 
and sabda (verbal testimony). Of these, éabda (verbal testi- 
mony) as defined in the Nyava-sttra combines in itself the 


l anaryag WTaTaQdI as TATA AT AAT ATT | 
(Nyaya-sitra, 2-1-69, p. 42, Sacred Books of the Hindus series, Allahabad). 


? The Japanese scholar Professor H. Ui observes:—The date of Nyaya sitra 
seems to be between Nagarjuna (the second-third century) and Vasubandhu (the 
fourth century). (The Vaisesika Philosophy, p. 16). 

The Italian scholar Professor L. Suali places the da JAN DY. 

350 A.D. (Filosofia Indiana, p. 14). : RG iS a 

Dr. H. Jacobi places the date between 200 A.D. and 450 A.D. on the ground 
that the Naya-sitra attacks SGnyavada, but does not allude to Vijiana-vada. 


(Journal of the American Oriental Society, vol. xxxi, 1911, p. 29). 
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meanings of dptopadesa (reliable assertion), sabda (word), 
and adihya (tradition), as explained in the Caraka-samhita. 
Aupamya or upamana (comparison) included in the Tantra- 
yukti and mentioned in the Jaina works is accepted here 
as a means of knowledge (pramana). The term *‘ pramana”’ 
in the sense given fete: was not widely used even in the days 
of Caraka (about 78 A.D.) inasmuch as he employed three 
terms, viz. pariksa, hetu, and pramana, to signify the means 
of knowledge. 

(2) Prameya—the object of knowledge, which comprises the soul, 
body, senses, objects of sense intellect, mind, activity, fault, 
transmigration, fruit, pain. and release. It corresponds to 
Atmavada of the Anv iksiki. Though the word ‘‘ prameya’ 
in the sense of an object of knowledge occurs in the Caraka- 
samhita, it does not there refer specially to the twelve 
objects enumerated in the Nyaya-sttra. The word, asalready 
shown, is mentioned in the sense of an object of knowledge, 
also in the Ramayana, Mahabharata, and Manu-samhita. 

(3) Vada—a discussion. In the Caraka-samhita vada as a substitute 
for katha (discourse) includes jalpa (wrangling) and vitanda 
(cavil). The categories of the Nyaya-sutra beginning with 
samésaya (doubt) are subsidiaries to vada in the carrying on 
of which they are to be employed. The subiect of vada as 
treated in the Nyaya-sutra represents the sambhasa-vidhi (the 
method of debate) as explained in the Caraka-samhita. Jaty 
(analogue), helvabhasa (fallacy) and nigrahasthana (the point 
of defeat) are included in the subject of vada. “‘Jati’’ is the 
same as “‘uttara’”’ (rejoinder) and “hetvabhasa’’ (fallacy) 
is the same as “‘ahetu’’ (non-reason) mentioned in the 
Caraka-samhita. The grounds covered by the two sets of 
terms are however not exactly identical. The term “jati”’ 
in the sense of “analogue” or “futile rejoinder” does not 
occur in any work anterior to the Nyaya-sutra, but when it 
was introduced it incorporated in it “‘ahetu”’ as explained 
in the Caraka-samhita. The term “‘nigraha”’ in the sense 
of “defeat”? was extensively used in the Pali literature, and 

nigraha-sthana”’ (the point of defeat or occasion for 
rebuke) was a technical term in the Caraka-samhita. The 
doctrine of “‘nigraha-sthana’”’ attained a high development 
in the Nyaya-sutra. 

(4) Avayava—consists of five parts or members of a syllogism. It 
covers the same ground as sthapana (demonstration) ex: 
plained in the Caraka-samhita. Some of the five parts seem 
to have been known by name to the old Brahmanic writers 
as well as to the authors of the Jaina sthananga sutra and 
Pali Kathavatthuppakarana, but not in their technical senses 
nor as members of a syllogism. We do not find the five 
parts combined together in the form of a syllogism before 
the composition of the Nyaya-sitra and the Caraka-samhita. 


(5) Anya-mata-pariksa—the examination of the doctrines of other 
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systems of philosophy. ‘There is in the Nyaya-sutra an ex- 
amination of various philosophical doctrines, e.g. in Book III, 
chap. II there is a criticism of the Samkhya doctrine of 
intellect (buddhi) and the Saugata doctrine of momentariness 
(ksanika-vada) ; in Book 1V, chap, I there is a review of the 
(Buddhist) doctrine of voidness (Sunyata) and the Vedanta 
doctrine of the transformation of Brahma (Brahma-pari- 
nama-vada), ete. 


29. Tur ARRANGEMENT OF CATEGORIES IN THE 
NYAYA-SUTRA. 


The Nyaya-sittra treats of sixteen categories which comprise 
all the topics of vada-marga (the course of debate) as enumerated 
in the Caraka-samhita. While there is apparently no order among 
the topics of the Caraka-samhita, there exists evidently a regular 
arrangement among the categories of the Nyaya-sttra The 

categories are, according to the commen- 
ai ea Sak RR taries' on the Nyaya-suatra, supposed to 
: represent stages in the course of a debate 
between a disputant and his respondent. The first of the cate- 
gories is(1) pramana, which signifies the means of knowledge, and 
the second is (2) prameya, which refers to the objects of knowledge. 
These two categories, which constitute the basis of a debate, supply 
the thesis or case which a disputant is to prove. The third category, 
(3) samsaya (doubt), having roused a conflicting judgment about 
the case, the disputant in pursuance of his (4) prayojana (purpose) 
cites a parallel case called (5) drs(anta (a familiar instance) which 
is not open to such a doubt. The case is then shown to rest on 
(6) siddhantas (tenets) which are accepted by both the parties. That 
the case is valid is further shown by an analysis of it into five 
parts called (7) avayava (members). Having carried on (8) tarka 
(confutation) against all contrary suppositions the disputant 
affirms his case with (9) nirnaya (certainty). If his respondent, not 
being satisfied with this process of demonstration, advances an 
antithesis, he will have to enter upon (10) vada (discussion) which 
will necessarily assume the form of (11) jalpa (a wrangling) and 
(12) uitanda (a cavil). Failing to establish his antithesis, he will 
‘employ (13) hetvabhasa (fallacious reasons), (14) chala (quibbles), 
and (15) at (analogues), the exposure of which will bring about 
his (16) nigrahasthana (defeat). 


_! Vatsyayana in his Ny@ya-bhasya and Viéva-natha in his Nyaya-sitra-vrtti, 
while explaining the sixteen categories, justify the gradual order of their succession. 
Dr. Ballantyne in his translation of the NyAya-sitra, and Dr. Robert Adamson 
in his ‘* History of Logic” (pp. 165-166), point out that the categories represent 
stages in dialectic or in the process of clearing up knowledge by discussion. 
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30. Tur Process oF TREATMENT OF THE CATEGORIES. 


As pointed out by Vatsyayana,! the Nyaya-sitra treats of its 
categories through the processes of enuncia- 
tion (uddesa), definition (laksana), and ex- 
amination (pariksa). Hnunciation is the 
mere mention of the categories by name; definition consists in set- 
ting forth that character of a category which differentiates it from 
other categories; and examination is the settlement, by reasoning, 
of the question whether the definition of a certain category is 
really applicable to it. Book I of the Nyaya-sitra deals with the 
enunciation and definition of the sixteen categories, while the 
remaining four books are concerned with a critical examination 
of the categories. 


Enunciation, definition 
and examination. 


| Vatsyayana observes :— 
fafaur are wey vets |) vent wad yar ofa! 
(Nyaya-bhasya, I-I-2). 


CHAPTER II. 
Contents of the Nyaya-sitra.! 


31. Tur CATEGORIES: THEIR ENUNCIATION. 


As the Nyaya-sitra is the foremost work on Nyaya-Sastra, a 
full summary of its doctrines is given here. Aksapaida says that 
supreme felicity, summum bonum (nihsreyasa), is attained by the 
true knowledge of the sixteen categories treated in his Nyaya- 
sitra. The categories® are enumerated as follows :— 

(1) The means of right knowledge (pramana), (2) the object 
of right knowledge (prameya), (3) doubt (samsaya), (4) purpose 
(prayojana), (5) example (drstanta), (6) tenet (siddhanta), (7) 
members (avayava), (8) confutation (tarka), (9) ascertainment 
(nirnaya), (10) discussion (vada), (11) wrangling (jalpa), (12) 
cavil (vitanda), (13) fallacy (hetvabhasa) , (14) quibble (chala), (15) 
analogue (jati), and (16) the point of defeat (nigrahasthana). 


32. THe CATEGORIES: THEIR DEFINITION. 
Definitions of the sixteen categories are given below :— 


(1) The Means of Right Knowledge (pramanda). 


Perception (pratyaksa), inference (anumana), comparison (wpa 
mana), and word or verbal testimony (sabda), are the means of right 
knowledge. 


| Vide ‘‘The Ny@ya-sttras of Gotama’”’ translated by Dr. Satis Chandra 
Vidyabhusana in the ‘*‘ Sacred Books of the Hindus” series, Allahabad; also Dr. 
Ballantyne’s translation of the Ny&éya-sitras, first four books, Benares. 

2 In Tibetan the sixteen categories, sodasa padarthah (27 345789 Rq tshig-gi- 
don beu-drug), are designated respectively as follows :— 

(1) #58 tshad-ma (source of right cognition), (2) 44a'g, gshal-bya (object 
of right cognition), (3) 2%s" the-tshom (doubt), (4) 42) 8'a dgos-pa (motive), 
(5) RQ dpe (example), (6) %'-9N" cha-Sas (member of a syllogism), (7) qaaz- age 
grub-pahi-wthah (established tenet), (8) Baya rtog-ge (corroborating a proposition 
by showing that its denial is impossible, reductio ad absurdum), (9) mA AWAY 
gtan-la-dwab-pa (demonstration or ascertainment), (10) Sq-u rtsod-pa (discussion), 
(11) nex y brjod-pa (wrangling), (12) qa agR yaaa sun-hbyin-du-rgol-wa 
(cavil or reducing a proposition ad absurdum without caring to establish one’s own 
view), (13) yanxe ad rgyu-ltar-snan-wa (fallacious middle term), (14) Bq ex 
tshig-dor (quibble), (15) way Es ltag-chod (evasive answer), and (16) BHR MAN 


chad-pahi-gnas (a reason why one may be declared unfit to continue the contro- 
versy).—Vide Mahavyutpatti, part II, p. 133, Bibliotheca Indica series; also 
Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Go, folios 233-377. 
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Perception ' is the knowledge which arises from the intercourse 
of a sense with its object, being determinate, unnameable, and 
non-erratic. 


Sense—includes the mind. The knowledge of the soul, pleasure, 
pain, etc., is produced by their intercourse with the mind 
which, according to the Bhasyva 1-1-4 of Vatsyayana, is a 
sense-organ. 

Determinate—this epithet distinguishes perception from indeter- 
minate (doubtful) knowledge; as for instance, a man look- 
ing from a distance cannot ascertain whether there is smoke 
or dust. His knowledge, which is of a doubtful character, 
is not perception. 

Unnameable—signifies that the knowledge of a thing derived through 
perception has no connection with the name which the 
thing bears. It arises in fact without the aid of language. 


Some say that there is no perception entirely free fromm verbal representation. 
All things have names: there iz nothing devoid of a name. Whenever a thing is 
perceived it is perceived as bearing a natne. The thing being inseparably con- 
nected with its name, the perception of the thing involves that of the name also. 
Hence there is no perception which is not invariably accompanied by a name. 

Aksapada does not accept the above view on the ground, as explained in the 
Bhasya 1-1-4 of Vatsyayana, that we can perceive a thing although we may not 
know its name, and when we know the name we perceive the thing as entirely 
distinet from it. Thus our perception of a thing is totally independent of its name. 
It is, however, admitted that the name is useful in communicating our perception to 
our fellow-men. They cannot comprehend our perception unless we give a name to 
it. It is therefore concluded that the name of a thing is not necessarily present 
and operative at the time when the thing is perceived. 


Non-erratic—In summer the sun’s rays coming in contact with 
earthly heat (vapour) quiver and appear to the eves of men 
as water. The knowledge of water derived in this way is not 
perception. To eliminate such cases the epithet non-erratic 
has been used. 


[The Sanskrit Saitra defining perception may also be trans- 

lated as follows :— 

Perception is knowledge which arises from the contact of a sense 
with its object, and which is non-erratic, being either in- 
determinate (‘‘nirvikalpaka” as ‘‘this is something”) or 
determinate (“savikalpaka”’ as ‘‘ this is a Brahmana””) |. 


! In Tibetan the definition is stated as follows :— 

RAR eRe Ka ays aa gr aa aN aha yam AG Cagaa aR Raye 
aq ay" 35 Dwan-po-dan-don-hphrad-pa-las-byuti-waht-Ses- pa-wnon-sum-gtan-du-med- 
pa-hphrul-pa-med-pa-rtog-pahi-bdag-fid. It has been translated by Alexander 
Csoma de Koros as follows: Perception is cognition [which is] produced through 
contact between an organ of sense and its object, [which is] not contained in the 
word, not discrepant from its object, and the essence of which is certainty. Maha- 
vyutpatti, part II, p. 134, Bibliotheca Indica series, Calcutta ; also Bstan-hgyur 
Mdo, Go, folios 233-377. 
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Inference is knowledge which is preceded by perception, and is 
of three kinds, viz. ‘4 priori,’ ‘4 posteriori,’ and ‘commonly seen.’ 


A priort (purvavat) is the knowledge of effect derived from the per- 

ception of its cause, e.g. one seeing clouds infers that there 
, will be rain. 

A posteriori (Sesavat) is the knowledge of cause derived from the 
perception of its effect, e.g. one seeing a river swollen infers 
that there was rain. 

‘Commonly seen’ (samanyato drsta) is the knowledge of one thing 
derived from the perception of another thing with which it is 
commonly seen or seen together, e.g. seeing a beast posses- 
sing horns. one infers that it possesses also a tail, or one 
infers the presence of water from the presence of cranes. 


[Vatsyayana, the first commentator on the Nyaya-sitra, takes the last to be 
‘*not commonly seen” (samanyato hdrsta), which he interprets as the knowledge 
of a thing which is not commonly seen, e.g. observing affection, aversion and other 
qualities one infers that there is a substance called soul]. 


Comparison is the knowledge of a thing through its similarity 
to another thing previously well known. 


A man hearing from a forester that a bos gavaeus is like a cow 
resorts to a forest where he sees an animal like a cow. 
Having recollected what he heard he institutes a com- 
parison, by which he arrives at the conviction that the 
animal which he sees is bos gavaeus. This is knowledge 
derived through comparison. 


Word or verbal testimony is the instructive assertion of a 
reliable person. 


‘A reliable person’ is one (a rsz, arya or mleccha) who as an expert 
in a certain matter is willing to communicate his experiences of it. 
Suppose a young man coming to the side of a river cannot ascertain 
whether the river is fordable or not, and immediately an old experienced 
man of the locality, who has no enmity against him, comes and tells 
him that the river is easily fordable: the assertion of the old man is 
to be accepted as a means of right knowledge called word or verbal 
testimony. 

Word is of two kinds, wz (1) that which refers to matter which 
is seen, e.g. a physician’s assertion that physical strength is gained by 
taking butter; and (2) that which refers to matter which is not seen, 
e.g. a religious teacher's assertion that one conquers heaven by perform- 
ing horse-sacrifices. 

Rumour (atehya), presumption (arthapatti), probability (sam- 
bhava), and non-existence (abhava), are not separate means of right 
knowledge as they are included in the four stated above. 


(2) The Objects of Right Knowledge (prameya). 


The soul (ama), body (sarira), senses (indriya), objects of 
sense (artha), intellect (buddhi), mind (manah), activity (pravrtti) 


> 
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fault (dosa), transmigration (pretyabhava), fruit (phala), pain 
(duhkha), and emancipation (apavarga), are the (principal) objects 
of right knowledge. 

Desire, aversion, volition, pleasure, pain and cognition are the 
marks of the soul. 


These are the qualities of the substance called soul. 

Desire is a sign which proves the existence of “soul.” A soul, 
having experienced pleasure in a certain thing, desires again to acquire 
it through recognition of the same. Aversion is another sign, inas- 
much as the soul feels aversion against a thing from which it “suffered 
pain. Similarly volition, etc., are ‘also signs of ‘the soul. The existence 
of soul is thus, according to the Nyaya-bhasya and Nyaya-vartika, 
1-1-10, proved on the basis of recognition involved in our desire, 
aversion, etc. ‘The soul is an eternal entity which is from time to time 
connected with a body suitable to its desert (merit and demerit). The 
connection of the soul with a body is its birth, while their mutual 
separation is its death. Transmigration, which consists in a series of 
births and deaths, is the source of all our sufferings. When our desert 
is completely exhausted, our soul, freed from transmigration, attains 
emancipation or release (moksa). 


The body is the site of gestures, senses and sentiments. 

Body is the site of gestures inasmuch as it strives to reach what 
is desirable and to avoid what is hateful. It is also the site of senses 
for the latter act well or ill, acecording as the former is in good or bad 
order Sentiments which comprise pleasure and pain are also located 
in the body which experiences them. 


The nose, tongue, eye, skin and ear are the senses, which are 
produced from elements. 


Earth, water, light, air, and ether—these are the elements. The 
nose is of the same nature as earth, the fongue as water, the eye as 
light, the skin as air, and ear as ether. 


Smell (odour), taste (savour), colour, touch and sound which 
are qualities of the earth, etc., are objects of the senses, 

Smell which is the prominent quality of earth is the object of the 
nose, taste the prominent quality of water is the object of the tongue, 
colour the prominent quality of light is the object of the eye, touch the 
prominent quality of air is the object of the skin, and sound the quality 
of ether is the object of the ear. 


Intellect is the same as apprehension or knowledge. 
The mark of the mind is that there do not arise in the soul 
more acts of knowledge than one at a time. 


It is impossible to perceive two things simultaneously. Percep- 
tion does not arise merely from the contact of a sense- organ with its 
object, but it requires also a conjunction of the mind. Now, the mind, 
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which is an atomic substance, cannot be conjoined with more than 
one sense-organ at a time, hence there cannot occur more acts of 
perception than one at a time. 


Activity is that which makes the voice, mind and body begin 
their action. 


There are three kinds of action, vz. bodily, vocal, and mental, each 
of which may be subdivided as good or bad. 

Bodily actions which are bad are :—(1) killing, (2) stealing, and 
(3) committing adultery. 

Bodily actions which are good are:—(1) giving, (2) protecting, 
(3) and serving. 

Vocal actions which are bad are:—(1) telling a lie, (2) using harsh 
language, (3) slandering, and (4) indulging in frivolous talk. 

Vocal actions which are good are :—speaking the truth, (2) speak- 
ing what is useful, (3) speaking what is pleasant, and 
(4) reading sacred books. 

Mental actions which are bad are: 
and (3) scepticism. 

Mental actions which are good are : 
and (3) devotion. 


(1) malice, (2) covetousness, 


(1) compassion, (2) generosity, 


Faults are those which cause activity. 
They are affection (attachment), aversion, and stupidity. 
Transmigration means rebirths 


As already explained, it is a series of births and deaths. Birth is 
the connection of a soul with a body which includes the sense-organs, 
mind, intellect, and sentiments. Death is the soul’s separation from 
them. 

Fruit is the thing produced by activity and faults. 

It is the enjovment of pleasure or suffering of pain. All activity 


and faults end in producing pleasure which is acceptable and pain 
which is fit only to be avoided. 


Pain 1s that which causes uneasiness. 


It is affliction which every one desires to avoid. The Sanskrit 
Sutra defining “pain” may also be translated as follows: Pain is the 
mark of hindrance to the soul. 


Emancipation or release is the absolute deliverance from pain. 


A soul, which is no longer subject to transmigration, is freed from 
all pains. Transmigration, which consists in the soul’s leaving one body 
and taking another, is the cause of its experiencing pleasure and pain. 
The soul attains emancipation as soon as there is an end of the body, 
and consequently of pleasure and pain. 


(3) Doubt (samsaya). 


Doubt, which is a conflicting judgment about the precise 
character of an object, arises from the recognition of properties 
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common to many objects, or of properties not common to any of the 
objects, from conflicting testimony, and from irregularity of per- 
ception and non-perception. 

(1) Recognition of common properties—e.g. seeing in the twilight a 
tall object we cannot decide whether it isa man or a post, 
for the property of tallness belongs to both. 

(2) Recognition of properties not common—e.g. hearing a sound, one 
questions whether it is eternal or not, for the property of 
soundness abides neither in man, beast, etc., that are non- 
eternal, nor in atoms which are eternal. 

(3) Conflicting testimony—e.g. merely by study one cannot decide 
whether the soul exists, for one system of philosophy affirms 
that it does, while another system states that it does not. 

(4) Irregularity of perception—e.g. we perceive water in the tank 
where it really exists, but water appears also to exist in a 
mirage where it really does not exist. 

A question arises, whether water is perceived only when it 
actually exists or everi when it does not exist. 

(5) Lrregularity of non-perception—e.g. we neither perceive water 
in the radish where it really exists, nor on dry land where 
it does not exist. 

A question arises, whether water is not perceived only when it 
does not exist, or also when it does exist. 


(4) Purpose (prayojana). 
Purpose is that with an eye to which one proceeds to act. 


It refers to the thing which one endeavours to attain or avoid. 
A man collects fuel for the purpose of cooking his food. 


(5) Example (drstanta). 


An example is the thing about which an ordinary man and 
an expert entertain the same opinion. 

With regard to the general proposition “wherever there is smoke 
there is fire,’ the example is a kitchen in which fire and smoke abide 
together, to the satisfaction of an ordinary man as well as an acute 


investigator. 
(6) Tenet (siddhanta). 

A tenet is a dogma resting on the authority of a certain 
school, hypothesis, or implication. 

The tenet is of four kinds owing to the distinction between ‘a 
dogma of all the schools’ (sarva-tantra), ‘a dogma peculiar to some 
school’ (prati-tantra), ‘a hypothetical dogma’ (adhikarana), and ‘an 
implied dogma’ (abhyupagama). 

A dogma of all the schools is a tenet which is not opposed by any 

school and is claimed by at least one school. 
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The existence of five elements or five objects of sense is a tenet 
which is accepted by all the schools. 


A dogma peculiar to some school is a tenet which is accepted by 
similar schools, but rejected by opposite schools. 


‘A thing cannot come into existence out of nothing ’’—this is a 
peculiar dogma of the Samkhyas. 


A hypothetical dogma is a tenet which if accepted leads to the accep- 
tance of another tenet. 


“There is a soul apart from the senses, because it can recognize 
one and the same object by seeing and touching.” If you accept this 
tenet you must also have accepted the following :—(1) That the senses 
are more than one, (2) that each of the senses has its particular object, 
(3) that the soul derives its knowledge through the channels of the 
senses, (4) that a substance which is distinct from its qualities is the 
abode of them, etc. 


An implied dogma is a tenet which is not explicitly declared as 
such, but which follows from the examination of particulars 
concerning it, e.g. the discussion whether sound is eternal 
or non-eterna] presupposes that it is a substance. 


(7) Members of a Syllogism (avayava). 


The members (of a syllogism) are signalised by a proposition 
(pratijnad), a reason (hetw), an explanatory example (udaharana), 
an application of the example (wpanaya), and a statement of the 
conclusion (nigamana). 


A proposition is the statement of what is to be proved, e.g. 
the hill is fiery. 


A reason is the means for proving what is to be proved through 
the homogeneous or heterogeneous (affirmative or negative) 
character of the example, e.g. 


because it (the hill) is smoky. 
Here “‘smoke”’ is the reason. 


A homogeneous (or affirmative) example is a familiar instance which is 
known to possess the property to be proved, and which im- 
plies that this property is invariably contained in the 
reason given, e.g. 


whatever is smoky is fiery, as a kitchen. 


Here “kitchen” is a familiar instance which possesses fire, and 
implies that fire invariably goes with smoke, which is the reason given. 


N.B.—An affirmative example may, according to the Nyaya-bhasya, 
1-1-36, be defined as a familiar instance, which being similar to the 


minor term (subject) possesses the property of that term as copresent 
with the reason. 
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A heterogeneous (or negative) example is a familiar instance which is 
devoid of the property to be proved, and which implies that 
the absence of this property is incompatible with the reason 
given, e.g. 


whatever is not fiery is not smoky, as a lake. 


Here the lake is a familiar instance which is known to be devoid of 
fire, and implies that absence of fieriness is incompatible with the 
smoke, which is the reason. 


Application Is the winding up. with reference to the example, of 
what is to be proved as being so or not so. 


Application is of two kinds: (1) affirmative, and (2) negative. The 
affirmative application, which is expressed by the word “so,” occurs 
when the example is of an affirmative character. The negative appli- 
cation, which is expressed by the phrase “not so,’’ occurs when the 
example is of a negative character. 

Affirmative application—* So” is this hill (smoky). 

Negative application—This hill is “not so”’ (not smoky). 

Conclusion is the re-statement of the proposition after the reason 

has been mentioned. 


It is the confirmation of the proposition after the reason and the 
example have been mentioned 
Conclusion—Therefore the hill is fiery. 


The five members may be fully set forth as follows :— 
(i) Proposition—This hill is fiery. 
(ii) Reason—Because it is smoky. 
(iii) Hxample—Whatever is smoky is fiery, as a kitchen (homo- 
geneous or affirmative). 
(iv) Application—‘*So” is this hill (smoky)—(a/firmative). 
(v) Coneluston—Therefore this hill is fiery. 


(8) Confutation (tarka). 


Confutation,! which is carried on for ascertaining the real 
character of a thing of which the character is not known, is reason- 
ing which reveals the character by showing the absurdity of all 
contrary characters. 


Ts the soul eternal or non-eternal ? Here the real character of the 
soul, viz.. whether it is eternal or non-eternal, is not known. In as- 
certaining the character we reason as follows: If the soul were non- 
eternal it would be impossible for it to enjoy the fruits of its own 
actions, to undergo transmigration, and to attain final emancipation. 
But such a conclusion is absurd: such possibilities are known to belong 
to the soul: therefore, we must admit that the soul is eternal. 


: Mas ‘ 
| Tarka may be rendered also as ‘ argumentation,’ ‘ reasoning,’ ‘ hypothetical 
reasoning,’ * reductio ad absurdum,’ ete. 
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(9) Ascertainment (nirnaya). 


Ascertainment is the determination of a question through the 
removal of doubt, by hearing two opposite sides. 


A person wayers and doubts if certain statements advanced to him 
are supported by one of two parties, but opposed by the other party. 
His doubt is not removed until by the application of reason he can 
vindicate one of the parties. The process by which the vindication is 
effected is called ascertainment. Ascertainment is not, however. in all 
cases preceded by doubt, for instance, in the case of perception things 
are ascertained directly. So also we ascertain things directly by the 
authority of scriptures. But in the case of investigation (inference), 
doubt must precede ascertainment. 


(10) Discussion (vada). 


Discussion is the adoption, by two parties, of two opposite 
theses which are each analysed in the form of five members, and are 
supported or condemned by any of the means of right knowledge, 
and by confutation, without deviation from the established tenets, 


A dialogue, disputation or controversy (katha) is the adoption of a 
side or thesis by a disputant, and its opposite one by his opponent. 
It is of three kinds, viz. discussion (vada) which aims at ascertaining 
the truth, wrangling (jalpa) which aims at gaining victory, and cavil 
(vitanda) which aims at finding mere faults. A discutient is one who 
engages himself in a disputation as a means of seeking the truth. 

An instance of discussion is given below :—: 

Discutient-——There is soul. 
Opponent-—There is no soul. 
Discutient—Soul is existent (proposition). 
Because it is an abode of consciousness (reason). 
Whatever is not existent is not an abode of consciousness, 
as a hare’s horn (negative example). 
Soul is not so, that is, soul is an abode of consciousness 
(negative application). 
Therefore soul is existent (conclusion). 
Opponent—Soul is non-existent (proposition). 
Because it is not perceptible by any of our senses (reason). 
Whatever is not perceptible by any of our senses is non- 
existent, as a hare’s horn (positive example). 
Soul is so (is not perceptible any of our senses) (positive 
application). 
Therefore soul is non-existent (conclusion). 
Discutient—The scripture which is a means of right knowledge 
declares the existence of soul. 
Opponent—The scripture (of certain sects) denies the existence 
of soul. 
Discutient—lIf there were no soul, it would not be possible to 
SEE ces one and the same object through sight and 
touch. 
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Opponent—If there were soul, there would be no change of 
cognitions. 

Discutient—The doctrine of soul harmonises well with the 
various tenets which we hold, viz. that there are eternal 
things, that everybody enjoys pleasure or suffers pain 
according to his own actions, ete. Therefore there is soul. 


(11) Wrangling (jalpa). 


Wrangling, which aims at gaining victory, is the defence or 
attack of a proposition in the manrer aforesaid by quibbles, ana- 
logues, and other processes which deserve rebuke. 


A wrangler is one who, engaged in a disputation, aims only at 
victory, being indifferent whether the arguments which he 
employs, support his own contention or that of his opponent. 
provided that he can make out a pretext for bragging that 
he has taken an active part in the disputation. 


(12) Cavil (vitanda). 


Cavil is a kind of wrangling which consists in mere attacks on 
the opposite side. 


A caviller does not endeavour to establish any thing, but confines 
himself to mere carping at the arguments of his opponent. 


(13) Fallacy (hetvabhasa). 


Fallacies of reason are the erratic (savyabhicara), the contra- 
dictory (viruddha), the controversial (prakarana-sama), the counter- 
questioned (sadhyasama), and the mistimed (kalatita). 


The erratic is the reason which leads to more conclusions than 
one. mak 
An instance of the erratic reason is given below :— 
Proposition—Sound is eternal. 
Erratic reason— Because it is intangible. 
Example—Whatever is intangible is eternal as atoms. 
Application—So is sound (intangible). 
Conclusion—Therefore sound is eternal. 
Again : 
Proposition—Sound is non-eternal. 
Erratic reason—Because it is intangible. 
‘ -- tever is intangible is non-eternal, as cogni- 
Example 1a g 
tion. 
Application—So is sound (intangible). 
Conclusion—Therefore sound is non-eternal. 


Here from the reason (intangible) there have been drawn two 
opposite conclusions, viz. that sound is eternal, and that sound is non- 
eternal. The reason (or middle term) is erratic when it is not pervaded 
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by the major term, that is, when there is no connection between the 
major term and middle term, as pervader and pervaded. ‘ Intangible’ 
is pervaded neither by ‘ eternal’ nor by ‘non-eternal.’ 


The Contradictory is the reason which opposes what is to be 
established. 

Proposition—A pot is produced. 

Contradictory reason— Because it is eternal. 

Here the reason is contradictory because that which is 
eternal is never produced. 

The controversial or balancing the point at issue is a reason which 
is adduced to arrive at a definite conclusion while it is really 
one which can give rise to mere suspense as to the point. 

Proposition—Sound is non-eternal. 

Reason—Because it is not possessed of the attribute of eter- 

nality. 

The reason that “sound is not possessed of the attribute of eter- 
nality’’ does not throw any new light, but keeps the parties in suspense 
as before. 

The counter-questioned or balancing the question is a reason which 
not being different from what is to be proved stands in need 
of proof for itself. 

Proposition—Shadow is a substance. 

Reason—Because it possesses motion. 

That which possesses quality and motion is a substance. To say 
that shadow possesses motion is the same as to say that it is a sub- 
stance. Hence the reason stands as much in need of proof as the propo- 
sition itself. This is a counter-questioned reason or a reason which 
balances the question. 

The mistimed is the reason which is adduced when the time is past 
in which it might hold good. 


Proposition—Sound is durable. 
Mistimed reason—Because it is manifested by union, as a colour. 


The colour of a jar is manifested when the jar comes into union 
with a lamp, but the colour existed before the union took place, and 
will continue to exist after the union has ceased. Similarly, the sound 
of a drum is manifested when the drum comes into union with a rod, 
and the sound must, after the analogy of the colour, be presumed to 
have existed before the union took place, and to continue to exist after 
the union has ceased. Hence sound is durable. The reason adduced 
here is mistimed, because the manifestation of sound does not take 
place at the time when the drum comes into union with the rod, but 
it takes place at a subsequent moment when the union has ceased. In 
the case of colour, however, the manifestation takes place just at the 
time when the jar comes into union with the lamp. As the time of their 
manifestation is different, the analogy between colour and sound is not 
complete, therefore, the reason is mistimed. 


[Some interpret the aphorism as follows: The mistimed is a reason which is 
adduced in a wrong order among the five members, for instance, if the reason is stated 
before the proposition. But this interpretation, according to Vatsyayana, is wrong 
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for a word bears its legitimate connection with another word (in a Sanskrit sen- 
tence) even if they are placed at a distance from each other, and, on the other 
hand, even the closest proximity is of no use if the words are disconnected in their 
sense. Moreover the placing of members in a worne order is noticed in the Nyaya- 
sutra as a nigraha-sthina called aprapta-kala (inopportune) ] ; 


(14) Quibble (chala). 


Quibble is the opposition offered to a proposition by the 
assumption of an alternative meaning, 


It is of three kinds, viz. quibble in respect of a term (vak-chala), 
quibble in respect of a genus (s@manya-chala), and quibble in respect of 
a metaphor (wpacara-chala). 

Quibble in respect of a lerm consists in wilfully taking the term 
in a sense other than that intended by the speaker who 
happened to use it ambiguously. 

A speaker says: “this boy is nava-kambala (possessed of a new 
blanket). 

A quibbler replies: “this boy is not certainly nava-kambala 
(possessed of nine blankets) for he has only one blanket. 

Here the word nava. which is ambiguous, was used by the speaker 
in the sense of “‘new,” but has been wilfully taken by the quibbler in 
the sense of “‘nine.” 


@uibble in respect of a genus consists in asserting the impossi- 
bility of a thing which is really possible, on the ground 
that it belongs to a certain genus which is very wide. 

A speaker says: “‘this Brahmana is possessed of learning and 
conduct.” 

An objector replies: ‘‘it is impossible, for how can this person 
be inferred to be possessed of learning and conduct from 
his being merely a Brahmana? There are little boys who 
are Brahmanas, vet not possessed of learning and conduct.’ ’ 

Here the objector is a quibbler, for he knew well that possession of 
learning and conduct was not meant to be an attribute of the whole 
class of Brahmanas, but it was ascribed to “this” particular Brah- 
mana who lived long enough in the world to render it possible for him 
to pursue studies and acquire good morals. 

Quibble in respect of a metaphor consists in denying the proper 
meaning of a word, by taking it literally while it was used 
metaphorically, and viceversa. 

A speaker says: “the scaffolds cry out.” 

An objector replies: “‘it is impossible for scaffolds to cry out, 
for they are inanimate objects.” 

Here the objector is a quibbler, for he knew well that the word 
‘scaffolds’? was used to signify those standing on the scaffolds. 


(15) Analogue (jdt7). 


Analogue, also called an analogous rejoinder or far-fetched 
analogy, consists in offering opposition founded on mere similarity 
or dissimilarity. 


~ 


5 . 
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A disputant says: “the soul is inactive because it is all-pervad- 
ing as ether.” 

His opponent replies: “if the soul is inactive because it bears 
similaritv to ether as being all-pervading, why is it not 
active because it bears similarity to a pot as being a seat of 
union” ? 

The reason of the opponent is futile, because it bears only a far- 
fetched analogy to that of the disputant.' 


or again : 


Disputant—Sound is non-eternal, because, unlike ether, it is a 
product. 

Opponent—If sound is non-cternal because, as a product, it is 
dissimilar to ether; why is it not eternal because, as an 
object of auditory perception, it is dissimilar to a pot ? 


The reason employed by the opponent is futile because the ana- 
fogy which it bears to that of the disputant is far-fetched.” 


(16) A Point of Defeat (nigrahasthana). 


A point of defeat, also called a clincher, an occasion for rebuke 
or a place of humiliation, arises when one misunderstands or does 
not understand at all. 


If a person begins to argue in a way which betrays his utter igno- 
rance, or wilfully misunderstands and yet persists in showing that he 
understands well, it is of no avail to employ counter-arguments. He is 
quite unfit to be argued with, and there is nothing left for his opponent. 
but to turn him out or quit his company, rebuking him as a block-head 
or a knave. 

An instance of the point of defeat :— 

Whatever is not quality is substance ; 
because there is nothing except colour, etc. (quality). 

A person who argues in the above way is to be rebuked as a fool, 
for his reason (which admits only quality) opposes his proposition 
(which admits both quality and substance). } 


Another instance: 


Disputant— Fire is not hot. 
Opponent—But the evidence of touch disproves such a state- 
ment. 


1 The opposition is futile, because it overlooks the universal connection be- 
tween the middle term and the major term which is existent in the arguments of 
the disputant, but wanting in the arguments of the opponent. Whatever is all- 
pervading is inactive, but whatever is a seat of union is not necessarily active. 

* The opposition is futile because it overlooks the disconnection between 
the middle term and the absence of the major term. There is an utter disconnec- 
tion between ‘‘ a product” and ‘* not-non-eternal,” but there is no such disconnec- 
tion between ‘‘ an object of auditory perception” and “ not eternal.” 
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; oes in order to gain the confidence of the assembled people. 
s—"O learned audience, listen, I do not say that fire is not hot,” 
etc. 


It is only meet that the opponent should quit the company of a 
man who argues in this way. 
& 


33. TH VARIETIES oF ANALOGUE. 


; The analogues are as follows: (1) Balancing the homogeneity 
(stidharmya-sama), (2) balancing the heterogeneity (vaidharmya- 
sama), (3) balancing an excess (utkarsa-sama), (4) balancing a 
deficit (apakarsa sama), (5) balancing the questionable (varnya- 
sama), (6) balancing the unquestionable (avarnya sama), (7) 
balancing the alternative (vikalpa sama), (8) balancing the ques- 
tion (sadhya-sama), (9) balancing the co-presence (prapti-sama), 
(10) balancing the mutual absence (aprapti-sama), (11) balancing 
the infinite regression (prasanga-sama), (12) balancing the counter- 
example (pratidrstanta-sama), (13) balancing the non-produced 
(anutpatii-sama), (14) balancing the doubt (samsaya-sama), (15) 
balancing the point at issue (prakarana-sama), (16) balancing the 
non-reason (ahetu-sama), (17) balancing the presumption (artha- 
patti-sama), (18) balancing the non-difference (avisesa-sama), (19) 
balancing the demonstration (wpapatti-sama), (20) balancing the 
perception (wpalabdhi-sama), (21) balancing the non-perception 
(anupalabdhi-sama), (22) balancing the non-eternal (anitya-sama), 
(23) balancing the eternal (nitya-sama) and (24) balancing the 
effect (karya-sama). 


(1) Balancing the homogeneity.—If, against an argument based 
on a homogeneous example, one offers an opposition merely based 
on the same kind of example, the opposition, futile as it is, will be 
called ‘‘ balancing the homogeneity.” 


A certain person, to prove the non-eternality of sound, argues as 
follows :— 


Sound is non-eternal, 
because it is a product, 
like a pot. 


A certain other person offers the following futile opposition :— 


Sound is eternal, 
because it is incorporeal, 
like the ether. 


The argument, viz. sound is non-eternal, is based on the homo- 
geneity of sound with the non-eternal pot, on the ground of both being 
products. The opposition, viz. sound is eternal, is said to be based 
on the homogeneity of sound with the eternal sky, on the alleged ground 
of both being incorporeal. This sort of opposition, futile as it is, is 
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called ‘‘ balancing the homogeneity,” which aims at showing an equality 
of the arguments of two sides only in respect of the homogeneity of 
examples employed by them.! 


(2) Balancing the heterogeneity.—If against an argument 
based on a heterogeneous example one offers an opposition based 
merely on the same kind of example, the opposition, futile as it 
is, will be called ‘‘ balancing the heterogeneity.” 

A certain person, to prove the non-eternality of sound, argues as 
tollows :— 

Sound is non-eternal, 

because it is a product, 

whatever is eternal is not a product, as the ether. 
A certain other person offers a futile opposition thus :— 

Sound is eternal, 

because it is incorporeal, 

whatever is not eternal is not incorporeal, as a pot. 

The argument, viz. sound is non-eternal, is based on the hetero- 
geneity of sound from the eternal ether. The opposition, viz. sound 
is eternal, is said to be based on the heterogeneity of sound from the 
not-incorporeal pot. This sort of opposition, futile as it is, is called 
“balancing the heterogeneity,” which aims at showing an equality of 
the arguments of two sides merely in respect of the heterogeneity of 
examples employed by them.” 


(3) Balancing an excess,—If against an argument based on a 
certain character of the example, one offers an opposition based 
on an additional character thereof, the opposition, futile as it is, will 
be called ‘“‘ balancing an excess.”’ 

A certain person, to prove the non-eternality of sound, argues as 
follows :—- 

Sound is non-eternal, 
because it is a product, 
like a pot. 

A certain other person offers a futile opposition thus :— 
Sound is non-eternal (and must be corporeal), 
because it is a product, 
like a pot (which is non-eternal as well as corporeal). 


| ‘The opposition is futile because it is based on a mere homogeneous example. 
In the argument—‘* sound is non-eternal, because it is a product, like a pot ’’— 
the homogeneous example ‘‘ pot’’ exhibits a universal connection between pro- 
ductivity and non-eternality, all products being non eternal, but in the opposition 
‘sound is eternal, because it is incorporeal like the sky ”’ the homogeneous example 
*«sky” does not exhibit a universal connection between incorporeality and eternal- 
ity, because there are things, such as intelligence or knowledge, which are incor- 
poreal but not eternal. 

2 In the opposition ‘** sound is eternal, because it is incorporeal, whatever is 
not eternal is not incorporeal, as a pot,” the heterogeneous example ‘‘ pot’? does 
not exhibit a universal disconnection between incorporeality and absence of eter- 
nality, because there are things, such as intelligence or knowledge, which are in- 
corporeal but not eternal. Hence the opposition is futile. 
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The opponent alleges that if sound is non-eternal like a pot. it 
must also be corporeal like it: if it is not corporeal, let it be also not 
non-eternal. This sort of futile opposition is called ‘“‘ balancing an 
excess,’ which aims at showing an equality of the arguments of two 
sides in respect of an additional character (possessed by the example 
and attributed to the subject). 

It is based on the false supposition of a complete equality of the 
subject and the example. Though there is no denial of an equality of 
the subject and the example in certain characters, there is indeed a 
great difference between them in other characters. Thus the equality 
supposed to exist between the pot and sound in respect of corporeality, 
is not warranted by the reason (viz. being a product) because there are 
things, such as intelligence or knowledge, which are products but not 
corporeal. 


(4) Balancing a deficit,—If against an argument based on a 
certain character of the example, one offers an opposition based 
on another character wanting in it, the opposition, futile as it is, 
will be called “balancing a deficit.” 


A certain person. to prove the non-eternality of sound, argues as 
follows :— 


Sound is non-eternal, 
because it is a product, 
like a pot. 


A certain other person offers the following futile opposition :— 


Sound is non-eternal (and cannot be audible), 
because it is a product, 
like a pot (which is non-eternal and not audible). 


The opponent alleges that if sound is non-eternal like a pot, it 
cannot be audible, for a pot is not audible; and if sound is still held 
to be audible, let it be also not non-eternal. This sort of futile 
opposition is called “balancing a deficit,” which aims at showing an 
equality of the arguments of two sides in respect of a certain character 
wanting in the example (and supposed consequently to be wanting 
also in the subject). 

The equality alleged to exist between “sound” and “pot” is not 
warranted by the reason (viz. being a product). 


(5) Balancing the questionable —If one opposes an argument 
by maintaining that the character of an example is as ques- 
tionable as that of the subject, the opposition, futile as it is, will 
be called ‘“‘ balancing the questionable.’ 

A certain person, to prove the non-eternality of sound, argues as 
follows :— 

Sound is non-eternal, 


because it is a product, 
like a pot. 
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A certain other person offers a futile opposition thus :— 
A pot is non-eternal, 
because it is a product. 
like sound. 

The opponent alleges that if the non-eternality of sound is called 
in question, why is not that of the pot too called in question, as the 
pot and sound are both products? His object is to set aside the 
argument on the ground of its example being of a questionable charac- 
ter. This sort of futile opposition is called “balancing the question- 
able.’ which aims at showing an equality of the arguments of two 
sides in respect of the questionable character of the subject as well as 
of the example. It puts an end to all kinds of inference by ignoring 
the difference between the subject and the example altogether. 


(6) Balancing the unquestionable.—If one opposes an argu- 
ment by alleging that the character of the subject is as unques- 
tionable as that of the example, the opposition, futile as it is, will 
be called “‘ balancing the unquestionable.” 

A certain person, to prove the non-eternality of sound, argues as 
follows :— 

Sound is non-eternal, 
because it is a product, 
like a pot. 
A certain other person offers a futile opposition thus :— 


A pot is non-eternal, 
because it is a product, 
like sound. 

The opponent alleges that, if the non-eternality of a pot is to be 
unquestionable, why is not that of sound too held to be so, as the pot 
and sound are both products? This sort of futile opposition is called 
“balancing the unquestionable,’ which aims at showing the equality 
of the arguments of two sides in respect of the unquestionable charac- 
ter of the example as well as of the subject. 

It ignores totally the difference between the subject and the 
example, and thus puts an end to all kinds of inference. — 


(7) Balancing the alternative,—If one opposes an argument 
by attributing alternative character to the subject and the 
example, the opposition, futile as it is, will be called “ balancing 
the alternative.” 

A certain person, to prove the non eternality of sound, argues as 
follows :— 

Sound is non-eternal, 
because it is a product, 
like a pot. 
A certain other person offers a futile opposition thus :— 
Sound is eternal and formless, 
because it is a product, 
like a pot (which is non-eternal and has forms). 
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The opponent alleges that the pot and sound are both products. 
vet one has form and the other is formless: why on the same _prin- 
ciple is not one (the pot) non-eternal and the other (sound) eternal 2 
This sort of futile opposition is called ‘‘ balancing the alternative,” 
which aims at showing an equality of the arguments of two sides in 
respect of the alternative characters attributed to the subject and the 
example. 

It introduces an equality between the pot and sound in respect 
of a character (viz. being eternal) which is not warranted by the reason 
(viz. being a product). 


(8) Balancing the question.—If one opposes an argument by 
alleging that the example requires proof as much as the subject 
does, the opposition, futile as it is, will be called ‘ balancing the 
question.” 


A certain person, to prove the non-eternality of sound, argues as 
follows :— 
Sound is non-eternal, 
because it is a product, 
like a pot. 


A certain other person offers a futile opposition thus :— 


A pot is non-eternal, 
because it is a product, 
like sound. 


The opponent alleges that, the pot and sound being both products, 
one requires proof for its non-eternality as much as the other does. 
Sound is to be proved non-eternal by the example of a pot, and the pot 
is to be proved non-eternal by the example of sound. This leads to a 
reciprocity of the pot (example) and sound (subject), resulting in no 
definite conclusion as to the eternality or noneternality of sound. 
This sort of opposition is called “‘ balancing the question,’ which at- 
tempts to bring an argument to a standstill by alleging the recipro- 
city of the subject and the example. 

It is based on the false supposition that the example stands 
exactly on the same footing as the subject. The example does not 
in fact stand in need of proof as to its characters, a “pot’’ being 
known to all as a preduct and non-eternal. Hence the opposition is 
futile. 


(9) Balancing the co-presence,—If against an argument based 
on the co-presence of the reason and the predicate, one offers an 
opposition based on the same kind of co-presence, the opposition, 
futile as it is, will, on account of the reason being non-distin 
guished from the predicate, be called “‘ balancing the co-presence.”’ 

A certain person, to prove that there is fire in the hill, argues as 
follows :— 

The hill has fire, 
because it has smoke 
like a kitchen. 
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A certain other person offers a futile opposition thus :— 


The hill has smoke, 
because it has fire, 
like a kitchen. 


The arguer has taken the smoke to be the reason. and the fire to 
be the predicate. The opponent raises a question as to whether the 
smoke is present at the same site which is occupied by the fire or is 
absent from that site. If the smoke is present with fire at the same 
site, there remains, according to the opponent, no criterion to distin - 
guish the reason from the predicate. The smoke is. in his opinion, as 
much a reason for the fire as the fire for the smoke. This sort of futile 
opposition is called “balancing the co-presence,” which aims at stop- 
ping an argument on the alleged ground of the co-presence of the 
reason and the ea 

Seeing that a potter cannot produce a pot without getting clay 
within his reach, it is affirmed that a thing is accomplished sometimes by 
the cause being present at its site. ‘‘ Balancing the co- presence,’ * which 
attaches an undue importance to the proximity of sites. is therefore 
a totally futile opposition. 


(10) Balancing the mutual absence. -If against an argument 
based on the mutual absence of the reason and the predicate, one 
offers an opposition based on the same kind of mutual absence, the 
opposition, futile as it is, will, on account of the reason being 
non-conducive to the predicate, be called “balancing ‘the mutual 
absence.”’ 

A certain person, to prove that there is fire in the hill, argues as 
follows :— 

The hill has fire, 


because it has smoke. 
like a kitchen. 


A certain other person offers a futile opposition thus :— 


The hill has smoke, 
because it has fire. 
like a kitchen. 


The opponent asks: «Is the smoke to be regarded as the reason 
because it 1s absent from the site of the flre?”’ ‘‘ Such a supposition 
is indeed absurd.’ The reason cannot establish the predicate without 
being connected with it, just as a lamp cannot exhibit a thing which is 
not within its reach. Tf a reason unconnected with the predicate could 
establish the latter, then the fire could be as much the reason for the 
smoke as the smoke for the fire. 

This sort of futile opposition is called “‘balancing the mutual 
absence”? which aims at bringing an argument to a close on the alleged 
ground of the mutual absence of the reason and the predicate. 


Seeing that an exorcist can destroy persons bv administering spells 
from a distance, it is affirmed that a thing is accomplished sometimes bv 
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the cause being absent from its site. ‘‘ Balancing the mutual absence,” 
which attaches too much importance to remoteness of sites, is there- 
fore a totally futile opposition. 


(11) Balancing the infinite regression.—If one opposes an 
argument on the ground of the example not having been estab- 
lished by a series of reasons, the opposition, futile as it is, will be 
called “balancing the infinite regression ”’ 


A certain person, to prove the non-eternality of sound, argues as 
follows :— 


Sound is non-eternal. 
because it is a product, 
like a pot. 


A certain other person offers a futile opposition thus :— 


If sound is proved to be non-eternal by the example of a pot, how 
is the pot again to be proved as non-eternal ? The reason which proves 
the non-eternality of the pot is itself to be established by further 
reasons. This gives rise to an infinite regression which injures the 
proposition ‘‘ sound is non-eternal”’ not less than the proposition “‘ sound 
is eternal.’ This sort of opposition is called “balancing the infinite 
regression,” which aims at stopping an argument by introducing an 
infinite regression which is said to beset the example. 

Now, an example is a thing the characters of which are weil known 
to an ordinary man as well as to an expert. It does not require a 
series of reasons to reveal its character. 

Hence the opposition called ‘‘ balancing the infinite regression ”’ is 
not founded on a sound basis. 


(12) Balancing the counter-example.— {if one oppcses an argu- 
ment on the ground of the existence of a mere counter example, 
the opposition, futile as: it is, will be called “balancing the 
counter-example.” 


A certain person, to prove the non-eternality of sound, argues as 
follows :— 


Proposition—Sound is non-eternal. 
Reason—because it is a product. 
Hxample—like a pot. 


A certain other person offers a futile opposition thus :— 


Proposition—Sound is eternal, 
Example—like the ether. 

The opponent alleges that if sound is held to be non-eternal by 
the example of a pot, why it should not be held to be eternal by the 
example of the ether? If the example of the ether is set aside, let the 
example of the pot too be set aside. This sort of futile opposition is 
called ‘balancing the counter-example.”’ which aims at setting aside 
an argument by the introduction of a mere counter-example. 

A mere counter-example without a reason attending it cannot be 
conducive to any conclusion. We can rely on an example attended 
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by reason, but not ona counter-example unattended by reason. Hence 
the opposition which is founded on a mere counter-example is to be 
rejected as futile. 


(13) Balancing the non-produced,—If one opposes an argu- 
ment on the ground of the property connoted by the reason be- 
ing absent from the thing denoted by the subject while it is not 
yet produced, the opposition, futile as it is, will be called 
‘balancing the non-produced.”’ 

A certain person, to prove that sound is non-eternal, argues as 
follows :— 

Sound is non eternal, 
because it is an effect of effort, 
like a pot. 
A certain other person offers a futile opposition thus :— 
Sound is eternal, 
because it is a non-effect-of-eflort, 
like the sky. 


The opponent alleges that the property connoted by the reason, 
viz. being an effect of effort, is not predicable of the subject, viz. sound 
(while it is not yet produced). Consequently sound is not non-eternal, 
it must then be eternal. There is, according to the opponent, an ap- 
parent agreement between the two sides as to the sound being eternal 
on account of its being a non-effect-of-effort. This sort of opposition 
is called “‘balancing the non-produced,’ which pretends to show an 
equality of the arguments of two sides assuming the thing denoted by 
the subject to be as yet non-produced. 

It is futile because the subject can become such only when it is 
produced, and that there is, then, no obstacle to the property of the 
reason being predicated of it. The opposition, viz. “‘sound (while 
non-produced) is eternal, because it is not then an effect of effort,” 
carries no weight with it, since we do not take the sound to be the sub- 
ject before it is produced. Sound, while it is produced, is certainly an 
effect of effort. and as such is non-eternal. 


(14) Balancing the doubt.—If one opposes an argument on 
the ground of a donbt arising from the homozeneity of the eternal 
and the non-eternal, consequent on the example and its general 
notion being equally objects of perception, the opposition, futile 
as it is, will be called “‘ balancing the doubt.” 

A certain person, to prove the non-eternality of sound, argues as 
follows :— 

Sound is non-eternal, 
because it is a product, 
like a pot. 
\ certain other person offers a futile opposition thus :— 
Sound is non-eternal (or eternal), 
because it is an object of perception. 
like a pot (or potness). 
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The opponent alleges that sound is homogeneous with a pot as well 
as potness inasmuch as both are objects of perception; but the pot 
being non-eternal and potness (the general notion of all pots) being 
eternal, there arises a doubt as to whether the sound is non-eternal or 
eternal. This sort of opposition is called “balancing the doubt,” 
which aims at discarding an argument in consequence of a doubt aris- 
ing from the homogeneity of the eternal and the non-eternal. 

It is futile because sound cannot be said to be eternal on the mere 
ground of its homogeneity with potness, but it must be pronounced 
to be non-eternal on the ground of its heterogeneity from the same in 
respect of being a product. Though on the score of homogeneity we 
may entertain doubt as to whether sound is eternal or non-eternal, we 
can, however, on the score of heterogeneity pronounce it undoubtedly 
to be non-eternal. In this case we must bear in mind that we cannot 
ascertain the true nature of a thing unless we weigh it in respect of its 
homogeneity with, as well as heterogeneity from, other things. If even 
then there remains any doubt as to its true nature, that doubt will 
never end. 


(15) Balancing the point at issue, or the controversial.— [tis an 
opposition which is supposed to be conducted on the ground of 
homogeneity with (or heterogeneity from) both sides. 

A certain person, to prove the non-eternality of sound, argues as 
follows :— 

Sound is non-eternal, 
because it is a product, 
like a pot. 
A certain other person offers a futile opposition thus :— 
Sound is eternal, 
because it is audible, 
like soundness. 

The opponent alleges that the proposition, viz. sound is non-eternal, 
cannot be proved because the reason, viz. audibility which is homo- 
geneous with both sound (which is non-eternal) and soundness (which 
is eternal), serves only to give rise to suspense for the removal of 
which it was employed. This sort of opposition is called “ balancing 
the point at issue” which hurts an argument by giving rise to sus- 
pense which was to be removed. 

Tt is futile and cannot set aside the main argument because it 
leads to a point which happens to support one side quite as strongly 
as it is opposed by the other side. 


(16) Balancing the non-reason.--It is an opposition which is 
supposed to be based on the reason being shown to be impossible 
at all the three times. 

A certain person, to prove the non-eternality of sound, argues as 
follows :— 

Sound is non-eternal, 
because it is a product, 
like a pot. 
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Here ‘‘ being a product’ is the reason for “being non-eternal,”’ 
which is the predicate. 


(a) The reason does not precede the predicate, because the 
former is called a reason only when it establishes the 
latter. It is impossible for the reason to be called such 
before the establishment of the predicate. 

(b) The reason does not succeed the predicate because a reason 
would be useless if the predicate could be established 
without it. 

(c) The reason and the predicate cannot exist simultaneously. 
for they will then be reciprocally connected like the right 
and left horns of a cow. <A reason which is dependent on 
the predicate cannot establish the latter. This sort of 
opposition is called “‘balancing the non-reason.” which 
aims at setting aside an argument by showing that the 
reason is impossible at all the three times. 

There is infact no impossibility for the reason to operate. The 
knowledge of the knowable and the establishment of that which is to 
be established, take place from reason, which must precede that which 
is to be known and established. If the reason is held to be impossible, 
why then is not the opposition itself, which depends on reason, held to 
be so? In the event of the opposition being impossible, the original 
argument will hold good. 


(17) Balancing the presumption.—If one advances an opposi- 
tion on the basis of a presumption, the opposition, futile as it is, 
will be called ‘“ balancing the presumption.” 

A certain person, to prove the non-eternality of sound argues as 
follows :— 

Sound is non-eternal 
because it is a product, 
like a pot. 


A certain other person offers a futile opposition thus :— 
Sound is presumed to be eternal, 
hecause it is incorporeal. 
like the ether. 


The opponent alleges that if sound is non-eternal on account of 
its homogeneity with non-eternal things (e.g. in respect of its being a 
product), it may be concluded by presumption that sound is eternal 
on account of its homogeneity with eternal things (e.g. in respect of 
its being incorporeal). This sort of opposition is called *‘ balancing the 
presumption,” which aims at stopping an argument by setting pre- 
sumption as a balance against it. 

The opposition is futile because if things unsaid could come by 
presumption, there would arise a possibilitv of the opposition itself 
being hurt on account of the presumption being erratic and conducive 
to an unexpected conclusion. 

Sound is eternal, 
because it is incorporeal, 
like the ether. 
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If by presumption we could draw a conclusion unwarranted by 


the reason, we could from the opposition cited above draw the follow- 
ing conclusion :— 


Sound is presumed to be non-eternal, 
because it is a product, 
like a pot. 


This would hurt the opposition itself. In fact tne presumption 
as adduced by the opponent is erratic. If one says that ‘sound is 
non-eternal because of its homogeneity with non-eternal things,” the 
presumption that naturally follows is that “sound is eternal because 
of its homogeneity with eternal things,” and vice versa. There is no 
rule that presumption should be made in one case and not in the 
case opposed to it; and in the event of two mutually opposed pre- 
sumptions no definite conclusion would follow. Hence the opposition 
called “balancing the presumption”’ is untenable. 


(18) Balancing the non-difference —If the subject and example 
are treated as non-different in respect of the possession of a cer- 
tain property on account of their possessing in common the pro- 
perty connoted by the reason, it follows as a conclusion that all 
things are mutually non-different in respect of the possession of 
every property inasmuch as they are all existent: this sort of 
opposition is called ‘‘ balancing the non-difference.,”’ 


A certain person, to prove the non-eternality of sound, argues as 
follows :— 


Sound is non-eternal, 
because it is a product. 
like a pot. 


A certain other person offers a futile opposition thus: If the pot 
and sound are treated as non-different in respect of non-eternality in 
consequence of their both being products, it follows as a conclusion 
that all things are mutually non-diflerent in respect of the possession 
of every property, inasmuch as all of them are existent. Therefore, 
there being no difference between the eternal and the non-eternal, 
sound may be treated as eternal. This sort of opposition is called 
“alancing the non-difference,’ which aims at hurting an argument 
by assuming all things to be mutually non-different. 

It is futile because the property possessed in common by the 
subject and the example, happens in certain instances to abide in the 
reason. while in other instances, it does not abide in the same. 


Sound is non-eternal, 
because it is a product, 
like a pot. 


Here the pot and sound possessing in common the property of 
being a product, are treated as non-different in respect of the possession 
of non-eternality. On the same principle if all things are treated as 
non-different in consequence of their being existent, we should like to 
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know in what respect they are non-different. If they are treated as 
non-different in respect of non-eternality, then the argument would 
stand thus :— 
All things are non-eternal, 
because they are existent, 
like (%). . 

In this argument ‘‘all things”? being the subject, there is nothing 
left which may serve as an example. A part of the subject cannot 
be cited as the example because the example must be a well-established 
thing, while the subject is a thing which is yet to be established. The 
argument, for the want of an example, leads to no conclusion. In 
fact all things are not non-eternal since some at least are eternal. 
In other words, non-eternality abides in some existent things and 
does not abide in other existent things. Hence all things are not 
mutually non-different, and the opposition called “‘ balancing the non- 
difference”’ is unreasonable. 


(19) Balancing the demonstration.—If an opposition is offered 
by showing that both the demonstrations are justified by reasons, 
the opposition will be called “balancing the demonstration.” 


A certain person demonstrates the non-eternality of sound as 
follows :— 
Sound is non-eternal, 
because it is a product, 
like a pot. 


A certain other person offers an opposition by the alleged demon- 
stration of the eternality of sound as follows :— 


Sound is eternal, 
because it is incorporeal, 
like the ether. 


The reason in the first demonstration supports the non-eternality 
of sound, while that in the second demonstration supports the eter- 
nality of sound, yet both the demonstrations are alleged to be right. 
The opponent advanced the second apparent demonstration as a 
balance against the first to create a dead-lock. This sort of opposi- 
tion is called “ balancing the demonstration.” 

It is futile because there is an admission of the first demonstra- 
tion. The opponent having asserted that both the demonstrations 
are justified by reasons, has admitted the reasonableness of the first 
demonstration which supports the non-eternality of sound. Tf to 
avoid the incompatibility that exists between the two demonstrations, 
he now denies the reason which supports non-eternality. we would ask 
why does he not deny the other reason which supports the eternality 
of sound, for he can avoid incompatibility by denying either of the 
reasons. [fence the opposition called “balancing the demonstration ”’ 
is not well founded. 


(20) Balancing the perception.—If an opposition is offered on 
the ground that we perceive the character of the subject even 
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without the intervention of the reason, the opposition, futile as 
it is, will be called ‘‘ balancing the perception,” 


A certain person, to prove the non-eternality of sound, argues as 
follows :— 

Sound is non-eternal, 
because it is a product, 
like a pot. 

A certain other person offers a futile opposition thus :— 

Sound can be ascertained to be uon-eternal even without the 
reason that it is a product, for we perceive that sound is produced by 
the branches of trees broken by wind. This sort of opposition is 
called “balancing the perception,’ which aims at demolishing an 
argument by setting up an act of perception as a balance against it. 

The opposition is futile, because the character of the subject can 
be ascertained by other means as well. The argument, viz. “sound 
is non-eternal, because it is a product, like a pot,” implies that sound 
is proved to be non-eternal through the reason that it is a product. 
It does not deny other means, such as perception, ete , which also 
may prove sound to be non-eternal. Hence the opposition called 
“balancing the perception ”’ does not set aside the main argument. 


(21) Balancing the non-perception.—If against an argument 
proving the non-existence of a thing by the non-perception 
thereof, one offers an opposition aiming at proving the contrary 
by the non-perception of the non-perception, the opposition, futile 
as it is, will be called “ balancing the non-perception.”’ 


If the non-perception of a thing proves its non-existence, the non- 
perception of the non-perception must, in the opinion of the opponent, 
prove the existence of the thing. This sort of opposition is called 
‘balancing the non-perception,” which aims at counteracting an argu- 
ment by setting up non-perception as a balance against it. 

The opposition of this kind is not valid because non-perception 
is merely the negation of perception. Perception refers to that which 
is existent, while non-perception to that which is non-existent. The 
non-perception of non-perception which signifies a mere negation of 
non-perception cannot be interpreted as referring to an existent thing. 
Hence opposition called “‘balancing the non-perception”’ is not well 
founded. 


There is, moreover, an internal perception of the existence as well 
as of the non-existence of the various kinds of knowledge. There are 
internal perceptions of such forms as “‘[I am sure,’’ “‘[ am not sure,” 
*‘T have doubt,” ‘‘I have no doubt,” etc., which prove that we can 
perceive the non-existence of knowledge as well as the existence 
thereof. Hence the non-perception itself is perceptible. and as there 
is no non-perception of non-perception, the opposition called “ balanc- 
ing the non-perception ” falls to the ground. 


(22) Balancing the non-eternal.— If one finding that things 
which are homogeneous possess equal characters, opposes an argu- 
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ment by attributing non-eternality to all things, the opposition, 
futile as it is, will be called “balancing the non-eternality.” 

A certain person, to prove the non-eternality of sound, argues as 
follows :— 

Sound is non-eternal, 
because it is a product, 
like a pot. 

A certain other person offers a futile opposition thus: If sound 
is non-eternal on account of its being homogeneous with a pot which 
is non-eternal, it will follow as a consequence that all things are non- 
eternal because they are in some one or other respect homogeneous 
with the pot—a consequence which will render all inferences impos- 
sible for want of heterogeneous examples. This sort of opposition is 
called ‘balancing the non-eternal.’”’ which seeks to counteract an 
argument on the alleged ground that ali things are non-eternal. 

It is futile because nothing can be established from a mere 
homogeneity. We cannot ascertain the character of a thing from its 
mere homogeneity with another thing: in doing so we must consider 
the logical connection between the reason and the predicate. Sound, 
for instance, is non-eternal not merely because it is homogeneous 
with a non-eternal pot but because there is a connection between 
“being a product”? and “being non-eternal.’” Hence it will be un- 
reasonable to conclude that all things are non-eternal simply because 
they are homogeneous with a non-eternal pot in one or another respect. 
Similarly a mere homogeneity of all things with the eternal ether in 
one or another respect, does not prove all things to be eternal. The 
opposition called “ balancing the non-eternal”’ is therefore not founded 
on a sound basis. 


(23) Balancing the eternal,—If one opposes an argument by 
attributing eternality to all non-eternal things on the ground of these 
being eternally non-eternal, the opposition, futile as it is, will be 
called “ balancing the eternal.” 


A certain person, to prove the non-eternality of sound, argues as 
follows :— 
Sound is non-eternal, 
because it is a product, 
like a pot. 

A certain other person offers a futile opposition thus :— 

You say that sound is non-eternal. Does this non-eternality exist 
in sound always or only sometimes? If the non-eternality exists 
always, the sound must alse be always existent, or in other words, sound 
is eternal. Jf the non-eternality exists only sometimes, then too the 
sound must in the absence of non-eternality be pronounced to be 
eternal. This sort of opposition is called “balancing the eternal,’’ 
which pretends to counteract an argument by setting up eternality as a 
halance against it. ; 5 

The opposition is baseless because the thing opposed is always non- 
eternal on account of the eternality of the non-eternal. By speaking 
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of eternality of the non-eternal you have admitted sound to be always 
non-eternal, and cannot now deny its non-eternality. The eternal and 
non-eternal are incompatible with each other: by admitting that sound 
is non-eternal vou are precluded from asserting that it is also eternal. 
Hence “ balancing the eternal” is not a sound opposition. 


(24) Balancing the effect,—-If one opposes an argument by 
showing the diversity of the effects of effort, the opposition, futile 
as it is, will be called “‘ balancing the effect.”’ 


A certain person, to prove the non-eternality of sound, argues as 
follows :— 
Sound is non-eternal, 
because it is an effect of effort. 


A certain other person offers a futile opposition thus :— 


The effect of effort is found to be of two kinds, viz. (1) the pro- 
duction of something which was previously non-existent, e.g.a pot, and 
(2) the revelation of something already existent, e.g. water in a well. 
Is sound an effect o1 the first kind or of the second kind? If sound is 
an effect of the first kind it will be non-eternal, but if it is of the second 
kind it will be eternal. Owing to this diversity of the effects of effort, 
it is not possible to conclude that sound is non-eternal. This sort of 
opposition is called ‘‘ balancing the effect.”’ 


It is futile because in the case of sound effort does not give rise to 
the second kind of effect. We cannot say that sound is revealed by 
our effort because we are unable to prove that it existed already. That 
sound did not exist previously is proved by our non-perception of the 
same at the time. You cannot say that our non-perception was caused 
by a veil because no veil covered sound. Hence sound is an effect 
which is not revealed but produced. 


If an argument is to be set aside owing to an ambiguous meaning 
of the word “‘ effect,’’ why is not the opposition too set aside on the same 
ground? The reason in the argument is as erratic as that in the oppo- 
sition. Just as there is no special ground to suppose that the “effect ”’ 
in the argument signified ‘‘a thing produced and not revealed,” so also 
there is no special ground to suppose that the word in the opposition 
signified *‘a thing revealed and not produced.” Hence the opposition 
called “‘ balancing the effect’ is self-destructive. 


Application of the Analogues. 


In showing the futility of analogues we may test them in the light 
of the following principles :— 

(i) If a special meaning is to be attached to a word in the opposi- 
tion, the same meaning will have to be attached to the word in the 
original argument, e.g. the word “effect” should be used in one and the 
same sense by a disputant and his opponent. 

(ii) Defect attaches to the opposition of the opposition just as it 
attaches to the opposition itself. 


6 
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A certain person, to prove the non-eternality of sound, argues as 
follows :— 
Sound is non-eternal, 
because it is an effect of effort. 


[Here ‘‘ effect’ signifies “a thing produced ”’]. 


A certain other person, seeing that the effect is of diverse kinds, 
offers an opposition thus :— 


Sound is eternal, 
because it is an effect of effort. 
{Here “‘ effect’ signifies ‘‘a thing revealed ’’]. 

The arguer replies that sound cannot be concluded to be eternal 
because the reason “‘effect”’ is erratic (which may mean “‘a thing pro- 
duced”’). The opponent rises again to say that sound cannot also be 
concluded to be non-eternal because the reason “‘effect”’ is erratic 
(which may mean “‘a thing revealed’’). So the defect which is pointed 
out in the case of the opposition, may also be pointed out in the case 
of the opposition of the opposition. 

(iii) If one admits the defect of his opposition in consequence of 
his statement that an equal defect attaches to the opposition of the 
opposition, it will be called “admission of an opinion” (matanujna). 

A certain person lays down a proposition which is opposed by a certain 
other person. The first person, viz. the disputant, charges the opposition 
made by the second person, viz. the opponent, with a defect, e.g. that 
the reason is erratic. The opponent instead of rescuing his opposition 
from the defect with which it has been charged by the disputant, goes 
on charging the disputant’s opposition of the opposition with the same 
defect. The counter-charge which the opponent brings in this way is 
interpreted by the disputant to be an admission of the defect pointed 
out by him. The disputant’s reply consisting of this kind of interpre- 
tation is called “admission of an opinion.” 

(iv) “Admission of an opinion” also occurs when the disputant, 
instead of employing reasons to rascue his side from the defect with 
which it has been charged, proceeds to admit the defect in consequence 
of his statement that the same defect belongs to his opponent’s side as well. 

By overlooking the four principles stated here a person may en- 
tangle himself in a six-winged disputation. 


‘ 


Six-winged Disputation (satpaksit katha). 


A certain disputant, to prove the non- 
eternality of sound, says :— 
Sound is non-eternal, 
because it is an effect of effort. 


[The disputant evidently took the word ‘‘ effect ”’ in the sense of ‘‘a 
thing produced,” but he did not make his meaning clear]. 


These _An opponent, seeing that the word “ effect” 
is ambiguous, offers an opposition thus :— 
Sound is eternal, 
because it is an effect of effort. 


The first wing. 
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Here the opponent evidently took the word “effect”? in the 
sense of ‘‘ a thing revealed.” 
The wird wing: The disputant, seeing that the reason 


“effect” is erratic, charges the opposition 
with a defect thus :— 


Sound is not eternal, 
because it is an effect of effort. 


He means that sound cannot be inferred to be eternal from 
its being an effect, because “effect,” which is the reason here, 
admits of two different meanings, viz (1) a thing [that did not 
previously exist but is now] produced, and (2) a thing [that already 
existed and is now] revealed. The reason being erratic the con- 
clusion is uncertain. 

The opponent finding that the reason “effect,” which is 
erratic, proves neither the eternality nor the 
non-eternality of sound, brings a counter- 
charge against the disputant thus :— 

Sound is also not non-eternal, 
because it is an effect of effort. 

He alleges that the defect (viz. the erraticity of the reason) 
with which his opposition (viz, sound is eternal) is charged, also 
attaches to the opposition of the opposition made by the disputant 
(viz. sound is not eternal, that is, 1s non-eternal). 

The disputant finding that the counter- 
charge brought against him amounts to his 
opponent’s admission of seli-defect says :— 

The opponent by saying that ‘sound is also not non-eternal”’ 
has (by the force of the word “‘also”’) admitted that it is also not 
eternal. In other words the counter-charge has proved the charge, 
that is, it has indicated that the opponent admits the disputant’s 
opinion. 

The opponent finding that the disputant instead of rescuing 
his argument from the counter-charge has 
taken shelter under his opponent’s admission 


The fourth wing. 


The fifth wing. 


The sixth wing. 


of the charge says :— 

The disputant by saying that ‘sound is also not eternal” 
has (by the force of the word “‘also”’) admitted that it is also not 
non-eternal. in other words, if the counter-charge proves the 
charge, the reply to the counter-charge proves the counter-charge 
itself. 

The first, third and fifth wings belong to the disputant while the 
second, fourth and sixth to the opponent. The sixth wing is a repeti- 
tion of the fourth while the fifth wing is a repetition of the third. The 
sixth wing is also a repetition of the meaning of the fifth wing. The 
third and fourth wings involve the defect of ‘admission of an opinion.” 
All the wings except the first three are unessential. 
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The disputation would have come to a fair close at the third 
wing if the disputant or the opponent had pointed out that the word 
“effect? had a special meaning, viz. ‘‘a thing produced” or “a 
thing revealed,” or if they had agreed that the word “effect ”’ being 
ambiguous no conclusion could be drawn. Instead of stopping at the 
proper limit they have obstinately carried on their disputation which 
is found after all to be totally futile.! 


34. VARIETIES OF THE Pornts OF DEFEAT. 


The points of defeat, also called clinchers, occasions for rebuke 
or places of humiliation, are the following :— 

(1) Hurting the proposition (pratjiia-hani), (2) shifting the 
proposition (pratinantara), (3) opposing the proposition (praiijnia- 
virodha), (4) renouncing the proposition (pratijia-sannyasa), (5) 
shifting the reason (hetvantara), (6) shifting the topic (arthantara) , 
(7) the meaningless (nérarthaka), (8) the unintelligible (avijnatartha) , 
(9) the incoherent (aparthaka), (10) the inopportune (aprapta-kala), 
(11) saying too little (nyiina), (12) saying too much (adhika), (13) 
repetition (punarukta), (14) silence (ananubhasana), (15) ignorance 
(ajnana), (16) non-ingenuity (apralibha), (17) evasion (viksepa), (18) 
admission of an opinion (matanujnia), (19) overlooking the censur- 
able (paryanuyojyopeksana), (20) censuring the non-censurable 
(niranuyojyanuyoga), (21) deviating from a tenet (apasiddhanta), 
and (22) the semblance of a reason (hetvabhasa). 

“A point of defeat,” which is the same as ‘a clincher,” ‘an 
occasion for rebuke,” “a place of humiliation ” or “a point of disgrace,”’ 
arises generally from a misemployment of the proposition or any other 
part of an argument and may implicate any disputant whether heis a 
discutieut, wrangler or caviller. 


(1) Hurting the proposition occurs when one admits in one’s 
own example the character of a counter-example. 


A disputant argues as follows :— 


Sound is non-eternal, 

because it is cognisable by sense, 

whatever is cognisable by sense is non-eternal as a pot, 
sound is so (cognisable by sense), 

therefore sound is non-eternal. 


! Vide Nyaya-sitra, 5-1-438. 
Jayanta observes :— 
yzuearyNarcrare: | 
aeqacaa fara sifaarfeanta ofa asi: | 


agemacfar ag arat wasea afcaeaaret | 
(Nyaya-mafijari, chap. 12, p. 637, Vizianagaram Sanskrit series). 
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An opponent counter-argues thus :— 


_ _A genus (e.g. potness or pot-type), which is cognisable by sense, 
is found to be eternal: why cannot then the sound which is also 
cognisable by sense be eternal ? 
The disputant being thus opposed says :— 
Whatever is cognisable by sense is eternal as a pot. 
sound is cognisable by sense, 
therefore sound is eternal. 


By thus admitting in his example (the pot) the character (the 
eternality) of a counter-example (the genus or type), that is, by 
admitting that a pot is eternal, he hurts his own proposition (viz. 
sound is non-eternal). A person who hurts his proposition in this 
way deserves nothing but rebuke. 


(2) Shifting the proposition arises when a proposition being 


opposed one defends it, by importing a new character to his 
example and counter-example. 

A certain person argues as follows :— 

Sound is non-eternal, 
because it is cognisable by sense, 
hike a pot. 
A certain other person offers an opposition thus :— 
Sound is eternal, 
because it is cognisable by sense, 
like a genus (or type). 

The first person in order to defend himself says that a genus (or 
type) and a pot are both cognisable by sense, yet one in all-pervasive 
and the other is not so: hence the sound which is likened to a pot is 
non-all-pervasive. ; 

The defence thus made involves a change of proposition. The 
proposition originally laid down was :— 

Sound is non-eternal. 
The proposition now defended is -— 
Sound is non-all-pervasive. 

A person who shifts his proposition in this way is to be rebuked 

inasmuch as he does not rely upon his original reason and example. 


(3) Opposing the proposition occurs when the proposition and 
its reason are opposed to each other. 


Substance is distinct from quality, 
because it is perceived to be non-distinet from colour, etc. 


In this argument it is to be observed that if substance is distinct 
from quality, it must also be distinct from colour, ete.. which con- 
stitute the quality. The reason, viz. substance 1s non-distinet from 
colour, etc., is opposed to the proposition, viz. substance is distinct 
from quality. A person who thus employs a reason, which opposes 
his proposition, is to be rebuked as a fool. 
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(4) Renouncing the proposition.—If one disclaims a proposi- 
tion when it is opposed, it will be called “‘renouncing the proposi- 
tion.”’ 


A certain person argues as follows :— 


Sound is non-eternal, 
because it is cognisable by sense. 


A certain other person offers an opposition thus: Just as a 
genus (or type) is cognisable by sense and is not yet non-eternal, so 
sound is cognisable by sense and is not yet non-eternal. 

The first person, as a defence against the opposition, disclaims 
his proposition thus :— 


Who says that sound is non-eternal ? 


This sort of denial of one’s own proposition is called “‘ renouncing 
the proposition ”’ which rightly furnishes an occasion for rebuke. 


(5) Shifting the reason occurs when the reason of a general 
character being opposed, one attaches a special character to it. 


A certain person, to prove the non-eternality of sound, argues as 
follows :— 


Sound is non-eternal, 
because it is cognisable by sense. 


A certain other person says that sound cannot be proved to be 
non-eternal through the mere reason of its being cognisable by sense, 
just as a genus (or type) such as potness (or pot-type) is cognisable 
by sense and is not yet non-eternal 

The first person defends himself by saying that the reason, 
viz. being cognisable by sense, is to be understood as signifying that 
which comes under a genus (or type) and is as such cognisable by 
sense. Sound comes under the genus (or type) “‘soundness”’ and is 
at the same time cognisable by sense; but a genus or type such as 
pot-ness or pot-type does not come under another genus or type such 
as pot-ness-ness or pot-type-type though it is cognisable by sense. 
Such a defence, which consists in shifting one’s reason, rightly fur- 
nishes an occasion for rebuke. 


(6) Shifting the topic is an argument which setting aside 
the real topic introduces one which is irrelevant. 
A certain person, to prove the eternality of sound, argues as 
follows :— 
Sound is eternal (proposition), 
because it is intangible (reason). 


Being opposed by a certain other person he attempts, in the 
absence of any other resource, to defend his position as follows :— 

Hetu which is the Sanskrit equivalent for “‘reason”’ is a word 
derived from the root ‘‘hi” with the suffix ‘‘tu.’’ A word, as a part 
of a speech, may be a noun, a verb, or an indeclinable. A noun is 
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defined as, etc., etc. The defence made in this way furnishes an in- 


stance of defeat through non-relevancy. The person who makes it 
deserves rebuke. 


(7) The meaningless is an argument which is based on a non- 
sensical combination of letters in a series. 
A certain person, to prove the eternality of sound, argues as 
follows :— 
Sound is eternal, 
because k, c, t, t and p are j, v, g, d and d. 
like jh, bh, gh, dh and dh. 


As the letters k, c, t, ete., convey no meaning, the person who 
employs them in his argument deserves rebuke. 


(8) The unintelligible is an argument, which although re- 
peated three times, is understood neither by the audience nor by 
the opponent. 


A certain person being opposed by another person and _ finding 
no means of self-defence, attempts to hide his inability in disputation 
by using words of double entendre or words not in ordinary use or 
words very quickly uttered which as such are understood neither by 
his opponent nor by the audience although they are repeated three 
times. This sort of defence is called “the unintelligible”? which 
rightly furnishes an occasion for rebuke. 


(9) The incoherent is an argument which conveys no con- 
nected meaning on account of the words being strung together 
without any syntactical order. 


A certain person being opposed by another person and finding no 
other means of self-defences argues as follows :— 

Ten pomegranates, six cakes, a bowl, goat’s skin and a lump of 
sweets. 

This sort of argument, which consists of a series of unconnected 
words, is called ‘‘ the incoherent,” which rightly presents an occasion 
for rebuke. 


(10) The inopportune is an argument, the parts of which are 
mentioned without any order of precedence. 


A certain person, to prove that the hill has fire, argues as fol- 
lows :— 
The hill has fire (proposition), 
whatever has smoke has fire, as a kitchen (example), 
because it has smoke (reason), 
the hill has fire (conclusion), 
the hill has smoke (application). 

This sort of argument is called “ the inopportune,” which nghtly 
presents an occasion for rebuke. Since the meaning of an argument 
is affected by the order in which its parts are arranged, the person 
who overlooks the order cannot establish his conclusion and is there- 
fore rebuked. 
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(11) Saying too little—If an argument lacks even one of its 
parts, it is called “saying too little.” 
The following is an argument which contains ali its five parts :— 


(1) The hill has fire (proposition). 

(2) Because it has smoke (reason). 

(3) All that has smoke has fire, as a kitchen (example). 
(4) The hill has smoke (application). 

(5) Therefore the hill has fire (conclusion). 


As all the five parts or members are essential, a person who omits 
even one of them should be scolded as “saying too little.” 


(12) Saying too much is an argument which consists of more 
than one reason or example. 


A certain person, to prove that the hill has fire, argues as fol- 
lows :— 
The hill has fire (proposition). 
Because it has smoke (reason). 
And because it has light (reason). 
Like a kitchen (example). 
And like a furnace (example). 


In this argument the second reason and the second example are 
redundant. 

A person, who having promised to argue in the proper way 
(according to the established usage), employs more than one reason 
or example is to be rebuked as “saying too much.” 


(13) Repetition is an argument in which (except in the case 
of reinculeation) the word or the meaning is said over again. 


Repetition of the word—Sound is non-eternal, 
Sound is non-eternal. 


Repetition of the meaning—Sound is non-eternal, echo is perish- 
able, what is heard is imperman- 
ent, etc. 


There is a difference between “repetition”? and ‘‘re-inculcation ”’ 
inasmuch as the latter serves some useful purpose 

In re-inculcation a special meaning is deduced from the word 
reinculcated, e.g. 


The hill has fire (proposition). 

Because it has smoke (reason). 

All that has smoke has fire, as a kitchen (example). 
The hill has smoke (application). 

Therefore the hill has fire (conclusion). 


In this argument the ‘“‘conclusion” is a re-inculeation of the 
a pee ee : one: See i 
proposition” serving a special purpose (viz. in showing the fifth 
member of the syllogism). 
Repetition consists also in mentioning a thing by name although 
the thing has been indicated through presumption, e.g. 
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“A thing which is not non-eternal does not possess the character 
of a product ”—this is a mere repetition of the following :— 


“A thing possessing the character of a product is non-eternal.”’ 


(14) Silence is an occasion for rebuke which arises when the 
opponent makes no reply to a proposition although it has been 
repeated three times by the disputant within the knowledge of 
the audience. 


How can a disputant carry on his argument if his opponent 
maintains an attitude of stolid silence? The opponent who takes up 
such an attitude is to be rebuked. 


(15) Ignorance is the non-understanding of a proposition. 


Ignorance is betrayed by the opponent who does not understand 
a proposition although it has been repeated three times within the 
knowledge of the audience. How can an opponent refute a proposi- 
tion the meaning of which he cannot understand. He is to be re- 
buked for his ignorance. 


(16) Non-ingenuity consists in one’s inability to hit upon a 
reply. 

A certain person lays down a proposition. If his opponent under- 
stands it and yet cannot hit upon a reply, he is to be scolded as want- 
ing in ingenuity. 


(17) Evasion arises if one stops an argument in the pretext 
of going away to attend another business. 


A certain person having commenced a disputation in which he 
finds it impossible to establish his side, stops its further progress by 
saving that he has to go away ona very urgent business. He who 
stops the disputation in this way courts defeat and humiliation 
through evasion. 


(18) The admission of an opinion consists in charging the 
opposite side with a defect by admitting that the same detect 
exists on one’s own side _ 

A certain person addressing another person says: “ You are a 
thief.” 

This person, instead of removing the charge brought against him, 
throws the same charge on the opposite side whereby he admits that 
the charge against himself is true. This sort of counter-charge or 
reply is an instance of the ‘‘admission of an opinion” which brings 
disgrace on the person who makes it. 


_ (19) Overlooking the censurable consists in not rebuking a 
person who deserves rebuke. 
It is not at all unfair to censure a person who argues in a way 
which furnishes an occasion for censure. Seeing that the person him- 
self does not confess his shortcoming, it is the duty of the audience 
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to pass a vote of censure on him. If the audience failed to do their 
duty they would earn rebuke for themselves on account of their “ over- 
looking the censurable.”’ 


(20) Censuring the non-censurable consists in rebuking a per- 
son who does not deserve rebuke. 


A person brings discredit on himself if he rebukes a person who 
does not deserve rebuke. 


(21) Deviating from a tenet.-A person who after accepting 
a tenet departs from it in the course of his disputation, is guilty 
of “‘ deviating from a tenet.” 


A certain person promises to carry on his argument in consonance 
with the Samkhya philosophy which lays down that (1) what is 
existent never becomes non-existent, and (2) what is non-existent 
never comes into existence, etc. A certain other person opposes him 
by saying that all human activity would be impossible if the thing 
now non-existent could not come into existence in the course of time, 
and that no activity would cease if what is existent now could continue 
for ever. If the first person being thus opposed admits that existence 
springs from non-existence and non-existence from existence, then he 
will rightly deserve rebuke for his deviation from the accepted tenet. 


(22) The fallacies of reason also furnish points of defeat or 
occasions for rebuke. 


Fallacies are mere semblances of reason. A person who employs 
them in a disputation certainly deserves rebuke. 

There are infinite points of defeat or occasions for rebuke, of which 
only twenty-two have been enumerated here. 


35, CATEGORIES: THEIR EXAMINATION (pariksa). 


A critical examination should be made of each case where 
there is room for doubt. {tn case of well-known facts admitted by 
all, examination ‘is unnecessary. A critical examination of some 
of the categories is given below :-— 


(1) The Means of Right Knowledge (pramanqa). 


The means. 


Some! say that perception and other so-called means of right 
Ft Rene er alea ta knowledge are invalid as they are impossible 
Enowiedne ate Gade he at all the three times. Perception is impos- 
Tavalia: sible at the present, past and future times 
inasmuch as it can neither be prior to, nor 

posterior to, nor simultaneous with, the objects of sense. If per- 
ception occurred anteriorly it could not have arisen from the contact 


1 The siitras from 2-1-8 to 2-1-19 of the Nyaya-sttra contain a critical ex- 
amination of pramana (the means of right knowledge). 
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of a sense with its object. With reference to the perception of colour, 
for instance, it is asked whether the colour preceded perception or the 
perception preceded colour. If one says that perception occurred 
anteriorly or preceded the colour, one must give up one’s definition of 
perception. viz. that perception arises from the contact of a sense with 
its object. If perception is supposed to occur posteriorly, it cannot 
be maintained that objects of sense are established by perception. 
Colour, for instance, is an object which is said to be established by 
visual perception. But this conclusion will have to be abandoned 
if perception is supposed to occur posteriorly to the object. If per- 
ception were simultaneous with its object, there would not be any 
order of succession in our cognitions as there is no such order in their 
corresponding objects. Various objects of sense can exist at one time, 
e.g. colour and smell exist in a flower at the same time. If we hold 
that perception is simultaneous with its object, we must admit that 
the colour and the smell can be perceived at the same time, that is, 
our perception of colour must be admitted to be simultaneous with 
our perception of smell. This is absurd because two acts of percep- 
tion, nay, two cognitions cannot take place at the same time. As 
there is an order of succession in our cognitions, perception cannot 
be simultaneous with its object. Perception and other so-called 
means of right knowledge are therefore not only invalid but also im- 
possible. Moreover, if an object of knowledge is to be established by 
a means of knowledge, this latter needs also to be established by 
another means of knowledge. Just as a balance is an instrument 
when it weighs a thing, but is an object when it is itself weighed in 
another balance, so a means of knowledge is an instrument when it 
establishes an object, but is an object when it is itself to be established. 
Finallv if a means of knowledge does not require another means of 
knowledge for its establishment, let an object of knowledge be also 
established without any means of knowledge. 


In reply it is stated that if perception and other means of right 

= knowledge are impossible, then the denial of 
Pe ee ee them is also impossible, for owing to absence of 
Teka sal the matter to be denied the denial itself will 
be inoperative. If there is no means of know- 

ledge to establish any thing, how is the denial itself to be established ? 
Tf on the other hand the denial is held to be based on a certain means 
of knowledge, we are thereby to acknowledge the validity of that means. 
When we deny a thing on the ground of its not being perceived, we 
acknowledge by implication that perception is a means of right know- 
ledge. Similarly inference, etc., are also means of knowledge. ‘There is 
no fixed rule that the means of knowledge should precede the objects 
of knowledge or should succeed them or be simultaneous with them. 
They resemble sometimes a drum which precedes its sound, sometimes 
an illumination which succeeds the sun, and another time a smoke 
which is synchronous with the fire. The means of knowledge are self- 
established like the illumination of a lamp. Just asa lamp illumines 
itself and other objects, so the means of knowledge establish them- 
selves and the objects of knowledge. Though a lamp which illumines 
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other objects is itself illumined by our eye, we cannot deny a general 
notion of illuminator as distinguished from that of the objects illumin- 
ated. Similarly we must admit a general notion of the means of 
knowledge as distinguished from that of the objects of knowledge. The 
means of knowledge are therefore neither invalid nor impossible. 


Perception. 


Some say that the definition of perception as given -before is 
defective, as it does not notice the conjunction 
The definition of per- of soul with mind and of mind with sense, 
ception is said to be de- - : ‘ ytic 
fictive: which are also causes of perception. From 
the contact of a sense with its object no know- 
ledge arises unless, it is said, there is also conjunction of soul with 
mind. A sense coming in contact with its object produces knowledge 
in our soul only if the sense is conjoined with the mind. Hence the 
conjunction of soul with mind should be mentioned as a necessary 
element in the definition of perception. Moreover the contact of a sense 
with its object is sometimes not found to be the cause of perception, 
e.g. a person listening to a song does not see colour though it comes 
in contact with his eye. 
In reply it is stated that if the conjunction of soul with mind is 
Ay to be mentioned as a necessary element in 
De ated oF Ree the definition of perception, then direction 
(“dik”’), space (“‘desa”’), time (‘kala’) and 
ether (“‘akasa’’) should also be eaumerated among the causes of per- 
ception. But such an enumeration is held on all hands to be undesir- 
able. The soul, we point out, has not been excluded from our definition 
of perception inasmuch as knowledge is a mark of the soul. Percep- 
tion has been described as knowledge, and knowledge implies the soul 
which is its abode. Consequently in speaking of knowledge the soul 
has, by implication, been mentioned as a condition in the production 
of perception. The mind too has not been omitted from our definition 
inasmuch as we have spoken of the non-simultaneity of acts of 
knowledge. Perception has been defined as knowledge. An essential 
character of knowledge is that more than one act of knowing cannot 
take place at a time. This characteristic is due to the mind, an 
atomic substance, which is conjoined with the sense, when knowledge 
is produced. Hence in speaking of knowledge we have by implication 
mentioned the mind as a condition of perception. The contact of a 
sense with its object is mentioned as the special cause of perception. 
There are many kinds of knowledge, such as perception, recollection, 
etc. Conjunction of soul with mind is a cause which operates in the 
production of all kinds of knowledge, while the contact of a sense with 
its object is the cause which operates only in perception. In our 
definition of perception we have mentioned only the special cause, 
and have omitted the common causes which precede not only pereep- 
tion, but also other kinds of knowledge. By saying that perception 
is knowledge which arises from the contact of a sense with its object, 
we have distinguished five special kinds of -knowledge, viz (1) the 
visual perception also called eve-knowledge or colour-knowledge, (2) the 
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auditory perception also called ear-knowledge or sound-knowledge, (3) 
the olfactory perception also called nose-knowledge or smell- knowledge. 
(4) the gustatory perception also called tongue-knowledge or taste- 
knowledge, and (5) the tactual perception also called skin- knowledge or 
touch-knowledge. It is admitted that a person while listening toa song 
may not see colour though the latter comes in contact with his eve. 
Yet the instance does not prove that the contact of a sense with its 
object, is not the cause of perception, for it is to be understood that his 
intent listening prevents him from seeing the colour. In other words, 
the auditory perception supersedes the visual perception, because the 
song is more attractive than the colour. 

Perception, some say, is inference because it apprehends a thing by 
grasping only a part of the same. We are said 
to perceive a tree while we really perceive only 
a part of it. This knowledge oi the tree, as a 
whole, derived from the knowledge of a part of it, is said to be a mere 
inference. 

In reply it is stated that perception is not inference for even the 
objectors admit that at least a part of the tree is actually perceived. 
Hence perception as a means of knowledge is not altogether denied, 
on the contrary it is accepted as different from inference. 


Is Perception a mere 
inference ? 


Inference 


Inference, some say, is not a means of right knowledge, as it errs 
in certain cases. [or instance, if we see a river 
swollen we infer that there has been rain, if we 
see ants carrying off their eggs, we infer that 
there will be rain, and if we hear a peacock scream, we infer that clouds 
are gathering. These inferences are said to be not necessarily correct, 
for ariver may be swollen because of its being embanked, the ants may 
carry off their eggs because their nests have been damaged, and the 
supposed screaming of a peacock may be nothing but the voice of a man. 

Inference, we ‘reply, is really a means of right knowledge, as the 
errors alleged to be involved in it may be explained away. The swell- 
ing of a river caused by rain is different from that which results from 
the embankment of a part of it; the former is attended by a great 
rapidity of currents, an abundance of foam, a mass of fruits, leaves, 
wood, ete. The manner in which ants carry off their eggs just before 
rain is quite different from the manner in which they.do so when 
their nests are damaged. The ants run away quickly in a steady line 
when rain is imminent, but fear makes them fly in disorder when their 
nests are damaged. The screaming of a peacock which suggests 
gathering clouds is quite different from a man’s imitation of it. for 
the latter is not natural. If in such cases any wrong inference is 
drawn, the fault is in the person, not in the process. 


Is inference a means of 
right knowledge ? 


Comparison. 
Comparison, some say, is not a means of right knowledge, as the 
knowledge of a thing cannot be established 
through its similarity to another thing, no 
matter whether the similarity is complete, con- > 


Is comparison a means 
of right knowledge ? 
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siderable or partial. On the ground of complete similarity we never 
say “a cow is like a cow”; on the ground of considerable similarity we 
do not say ‘‘a buffalo is like a cow”; and on the ground of partial 
similarity we do not say ‘‘a mustard seed is like Mount Meru.” Hence 
comparison is regarded by some as not a means of right knowledge, 
for it has no precise standard. 

This objection does not, we maintain, carry any weight, for com- 
parison is established through similarity in a high degree. The simi- 
larity in a high degree exists between such well-known objects as a cow 
and a bos gavaeus, etc. 

Some hold that comparison is not a separate means of knowledge, 
for when one notices the likeness of a cow in 
a strange animal, one really performs an act of 
perception. In reply it is urged that we can- 
not deny comparison as a separate means of knowledge, tor how other- 
wise does the name bos gavaeus convey the general notion of the animal 
called bos gavaecus? That the name bos gavaeus signifies one and all 
members of the bos gavaeus class is not a result of perception, but the 
consequence of a distinct knowledge called comparison. 

Comparison, some say, is not different from inference, for both 
seek to establish the unperceived by means of 
the perceived. We recognize a bos gauvaeus 
at first sight through its special similarity to 
a cow which we have often perceived. This knowledge of a previously 
unperceived object derived through its similarity to a perceived object 
is said to be nothing but inference. 

In reply we maintain that it is not in a bos gavaeus unperceived 
that we find the real matter of comparison. The matter of compari- 
son is similarity, e.g. between a cow and a bos gavaeus. The bos 
gavaeus in which we notice the similarity is first perceived, that is, on 
perceiving a bos gavaeus we notice its similarity to a cow. Hence 
comparison supplies us with knowledge of a perceived thing through 
its similarity to another thing also perceived. This characteristic dis- 
tinguishes it from inference which furnishes us with knowledge of an 
unperceived thing through that of a thing perceived. Comparison is 
not identical with inference because the former is established through 
the compendious expression “so.” “As is a cow, 8o is a bos gavaeus—” 
this is an instance of comparison. This use of ‘so’ makes it clear that 
comparison is a distinct means of right knowledge. 


{fs comparison a mere 
perception ? 


Is comparison a mere 
inference ? 


Verbal testimony. 


Verbal testimony, some say, is inference because the object indi- 

Pea le eA cated by it is not perceived but inferred. In- 
wo or verba. 4 Q q a § 

SS oe es ference gives us the knowledge of an unper- 

See ceived object through that of an object which 

is perceived. Verbal testimony too enables us 

to acquire the knowledge of an _unperceived object through that of a 

word which is perceived (heard). In inference as well as in verbal 

testimony we pass to an unperceived object through an object which 

is perceived. Just as in inference there is a certain connection 
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between a sign (e.g. smoke), and the thing signified by it (e.g. fire), so 
in verbal] testimony there is connection between a word and the object 
signified by it. Verbal testimony does not therefore differ from inference. 
In reply we say that there is a great difference between inference 
and verbal testimony. The knowledge gained by verbal testimony is 
correct, not simply because it comes through the medium of words, 
but because it comes through words spoken by a reliable person. 
There are, it is said, paradise, nymphs, uwltarakurus, seven islands, 
ocean, human settlements, etc. We accept them as realities not 
simply because they are known through words, but because they are 
spoken of by persons who are reliable. Hence verbal testimony is 
not inference. The two agree in conveying knowledge of an object 
through its sign, but the sign in one is different from the sign in the 
other. In the case of verbal testimony the special point is to decide 
whether the sign (word) comes from a reliable person. Moreover the 
connection between a word and the object signified by it is conven- 
tional and not a natural one. We acknowledge that a word indicates 
a certain object, but we deny that the object is naturally or neces- 
sarily connected with the word. MHearing, for instance, the word 
“cow,” we think of the animal signified by it, nevertheless the word 
and the animal are not connected with each other by nature or neces- 
sity. In the case of inference, however, the connection between a 
sign (e.g. smoke), and the thing signified (e.g. fire), is natural and 
necessary. The connection involved in inference is not, therefore. of the 
same kind as that involved in verbal testimony. In the case of verbal 
testimony there is no perception of the connection. The connection 
between a sign and the thing signified, which is the basis of inference, 
is obvious to perception. For instance, the inference that “‘the hill 
is fiery because it is smoky”’ is based on a certain connection between 
smoke and fire, which is actually perceived in a kitchen or elsewhere. 
The connection between a word and the object signified by it, which is 
the basis of verbal testimony, is not obvious to perception. The word 
uttarakuru, for instance, signifies the country of that name, but the con- 
nection between the word and the country is not perceived, as the latter 
lies beyond our observation. Hence verbal testimony is not inference. 
Some say that the means of right knowledge are more than four 
because there are such other means of right 
Are there Fin ee knowledge as rumour (“‘aitihya’’), presump- 
eae? ed a tion (“‘arthapatti’’), probability (° sambhava’’) 
and non-existence (“ abhava’’). 
In reply we say that the means of right knowledge are really four, 
inasmuch as rumour is included in verbal testimony, and presumption, 
probability and non-existence are included in inference. 


Other means. 


Rumour is an assertion which has come from one to another without 
any indication of the source from which it first 
originated, e.g. on this tree there live goblins, 

It is not a separate means of knowledge, but partakes of the gen- 
eral characteristics of verbal testimony and is a special kind of it. 


Rumour. 
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Presumption is the deduction of one thing from the declaration 
of another thing, e.g. from the declaration 
that ‘unless there is cloud there is no rain,’ 
we deduce that ‘if there is rain there must have been cloud.’ 

Some say that presumption is not valid as it leads to uncertainty. 
‘Tf there is no cloud there will be no rain’”’—from this we are said to 
presume that if there is a cloud there willbe rain But it often happens 
that a cloud is not followed by rain. So presumption does, according to 
the objectors. lead to uncertainty. Inreply we say, that if there is un- 
certainty it is due to the objectors supposing that to be a presumption 
which is not really so. “If there is no cloud there will be no rain.” 
From this we are entitled to presume that if there is rain there must have 
been cloud. But if one pretends to presume that “if there is a cloud 
there will be rain,” one’s so-called presumption will be an invalid one. 

Presumption is thus found to be the knowledge of a thing derived 
through the consideration of it from the opposite standpoint. It 
does not differ from inference since both pass from a perceived thing 
to an unperceived one through a certain connection. 

Probability consists in cognising the existence of a thing from that 
of another thing in which it is included, e.g 
knowledge of the measure of an adhaka from 
that of a drona of which it is a fourth part. 

Probability is inference because it is the cognizance of a part from 
that of a whole with which it is inseparably connected. 

Of two opposite things, the non-existence of one establishes the 
existence of the other, e.g. the non-existence of 
rain indicates the existence of an obstruction ! 
of the cloud which was to have brought it down. 

Some say that non-existence is not a means of right knowledge, 
as there is no object which is known by it. Though a mark may 
distinguish the object which is marked, the non-existence (absence) 
of the mark cannot, it is said, distinguish the object which is not 
marked. A blue pot is distinguished by the blueness which is its 
mark. But how can we distinguish an unmarked object by the non- 
existence (absence) of the mark which it does not possess ? 

In reply we say that non-existence serves to mark out an object 
unmarked by the mark which characterises other objects. Suppose a 
person w ants to bring a pot which is not blue. The absence of blue- 
ness is a mark which will enable him to mark out the particular pot 
he wants to bring, and to exclude the other pots which are blue. Thus 
an object may be known through the non-existence (absence) of its 
mark. If you say that the non-existence (absence) of a mark is im- 
possible where there was no mark at all, it is, we reply, not so, because 
the non-existence (absence) is possible in reference to a mark else- 
where. We can, says an objector, talk of a mark being non-existent 
(absent) if it was previously existent (present). A pot is said to be not 
blue only in reference to its having been blue previously. In reply 


Presumption. 


Probability. 


Non-existence or nega- 
tion. 


} When there is an obstruction of cloud by wind, drops of water cannot fall 
in spite of their weight. 
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we say that it is not so. “Not blue” is no doubt possible only in 
reference to ‘‘ blue,’ but that blueness may exist elsewhere. For in- 
stance, we can talk of this pot being not blue in contrast to that 
pot which is blue. Moreover, we perceive non-existence as a mark 
antecedent to the production of a thing. When we say that there 
will be a jar, we perceive the mark of non-existence of the jar in the 
halves (parts) which are destined to compose it. 


Non-existence or negation is not however a separate means of 
knowledge. It is included in inference. It infers one thing from the 
absence of another thing through the mutual connection of the two 
things, as follows: If a particular thing existed. it would have been 
seen; it is not seen: therefore it does not exist. 


In the Nyaya-siltra, 2-2-12, non-existence or negation (abhava) is 
divided into two kinds! viz. (1) pragabhava. prior non-existence, that 
is, the non-existence of a thing before it is brought into existence, and 
(2) pradhvamsabhava, posterior non-existence or destruction, that is. 
the disappearance of a thing after it has come into existence. 


(2) The Objects of Right Knowledge (prameya). 
The Soul. 


A sense is not soul because we can apprehend an object through 
both sight and touch. ‘“‘ Previously I saw the 
jar and now I touch it’: such recognition will 
be impossible if “I”? is not different from the 
eye which cannot touch and from the skin which cannot see. In 
other words, the “I” or soul is distinct from the senses. 


The soul is different 
from the senses. 


Some say that the soul is not different from the senses, as there 
is a fixed relation between a sense and its object. Colour, for in- 
stance, is an exclusive object of the eye. sound of the ear, smell of the 
nose, and so on. It is the eye that apprehends colour, and there is 
no necessity for assuming a soul distinct from the eye for the purpose 
of explaining the apprehension of colour. In reply we say that the 
soul is certainly distinct from the senses. There is. no doubt, a fixed 
relation between a sense and its object, and in virtue of such relation 
the sense cannot apprehend more than one object; but the “I” can 
apprehend many objects, that is, the “I” can see colour, hear sound, 
and so on. Hence the “I’”’ or soul, which confers unity on the various 
kinds of apprehension, is different from the senses each of which can 
apprehend only one object. 


| In the Nyaya-vartika-tatparya-tika, 2-2-9, negation (abhava) is divided into 
(1) negation of identity (tadatmyabhava), and (2) negation of correlation (samsarga- 
bhava); and the latter is subdivided into (a) prior negation (pragabhava), (b) 
posterior negation (pradhvamsabhava), and (c) absolute negation (atyantabhava). 

In the Nyaya vartika, 1-1-1, existence and non-existence are both spoken 
of as things, and in the Nyaya-bhasya, 1-1-1, the non-existence of a thing is said 
to be perceived by the same means as the existence of it, e.g, the non-existence of 
colour is perceived by the eye. 


7 
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If the body were soul there should be release from sins as soon as 
the body was destroyed. But in reality a per- 
son is not freed from sins although his body 
is destroyed, inasmuch as the sins pursue him in his subsequent lives. 
Hence the body is not soul. 

Some say that the soul is not different from the mind inasmuch 
as the arguments which are adduced to estab- 
lish the soul are applicable to the mind as 
well. JI can see an object by my eye and touch 
it by my skin. The agent which sees the object and touches it, is, no 
doubt. different from both the eye and the skin. Let however the 
agent, says an objector, be identified with the mind, Since an agent 
requires an instrument to accomplish a thing, it is, we reply, a mere 
verbal trick to apply the name “mind” to that which is really the 
“soul.” To explain the acts of seeing, touching, etc., you admit an 
agent distinct from the senses which are called its instruments. The 
sense or instrument by which the act of thinking is performed is called 
the ‘‘mind.” The agent sees by the eye, hears by the ear, smells by 
the nose, tastes by the tongue, touches by the skin and thinks by the 
‘mind.’ Hence we must admit the agent (soul) over and above the 
instrument (mind). If you call the agent “mind,” you will have 
to invent another name to designate the instrument. This verbal 
trick will not, after all, affect our position. Moreover, the mind 
cannot be the agent as it is atomic in nature. An atomic agent 
cannot perform such diverse acts as seeing, hearing, knowing, feeling, 
etc. 


The body is not soul. 


The soul is different 
from the mind. 


Knowledge is not a natural quality of the body because it does 
: not, in some cases, continue quite as long as the 
The soul is the seat of ode od K ledeecbel iheue 

ee wlcdes (cosninons), ody does. Knowledge belongs neither to a 

sense nor to its object because it continues even 

on their destruction. If knowledge had been a quality of the sense, it 

could not continue after the sense had been destroyed. But knowledge 

in the form of memory is found actually to abide even after the sense 

has perished. Hence the sense is not the abode of knowledge. Simi- 

larly knowledge does not abide in an object of sense, and does not 
belong to the mind. 


As two or more things cannot be known (perceived) simultane- 
ously, it is to be concluded that the mind. which is an instrument of 
our knowledge, is an atom in dimension. If we supposed this mind 
to be the abode of knowledge we could not cal! it an instrument in 
the acquisition of the same, and knowledge as a quality of an atom 
would in that case be imperceptible Knowledge must therefore be 
admitted, by the principle of exclusion, to be a quality of the soul. 
The soul is all-pervading, but it cannot perceive many things simul- 
taneously, on account of the absence of contact of the mind with many 
sense-organs at a time. Though many objects can come in proximity 
with their corresponding senses simultaneously. the mind, which is an 
atom, can come in conjunction with only one sense at a time. Hence 
two or more things are not perceived simultaneously although the soul 
which perceives them is all-pervading. 
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The soul is immortal inasmuch as we find ina child joy, fear and 
grief which arise from the memory of things 
previously experienced. A new-born child 
manifests marks of joy, fear and grief. This is inexplicable unless we 
suppose that the child perceiving certain things in this life remembers 
the corresponding things of its past life. The things which used to 
excite joy, fear and grief in past life continue to do so in this life. 
The memory of the past proves the pre-existence of the soul. More- 
over, if we do not admit our soul to be eternal, we shall be confronted 
by many absurdities such as “Joss of merited action” (krta-hani), and 
“gain of unmerited action” (akrlabhyagama). A man who has committed 
a certain sin may not suffer its consequences in this life, and unless 
there is a soul continuing to his next life he will not suffer them at all. 
This is a “loss of merited action.” Again, we often find a man suffering 
the consequences of action which he never did in this life. This would 
be a “gain of unmerited action,’ unless we believe that his soul did the 
action in his previous life. 


Immortality of the soul. 


Body. 


Our body is earthy because it possesses the special qualities of 
: earth. In other worlds there are beings whose 
oy body is Made-el hodies are watery, fiery, airy or ethereal. 
Though our body is composed of all the five 
elements we call it earthy owing to the preponderance of earth in it. 


The senses are material substances inasmuch as they invariably 
receive obstruction. Nothing can offer obstruc- 
tion to a non-material all-pervading substance. 
The senses receive obstruction from wall, etc., and are therefore material 
substances. 


The senses are material. 


Senses. 


Some! say that the senses are not many as all of them are depen- 
dent on touch (skin). The eye, ear, nose and 
tongue are said to be mere modifications of 
touch (skin) which pervades them, that is, there is only one sense, 
viz. touch (skin), all others being merely its forms. 


- It is, we reply, not so because the objects of other senses are not 
perceived by touch (skin). If there had been only one sense, viz. touch 
(skin), then it could have seen colour, heard sound, and so on. Buta 
blind man possessing the sense of touch cannot see colour. Hence it is 
concluded that senses are many. Moreover, had there been only one 
sense, viz. touch, it would have in conjunction with the mind produced 
the functions of seeing, hearing, smelling, tasting, etc., simultaneously. 
But we cannot perform different functions at once. This proves that 
the senses are many. The mind, which is an atomic substance, being 
unable to come in contact with many senses at a time cannot produce 
many functions simultaneously. Further, touch can perceive only those 


The senses are five. 


1 Compare—All the senses are only modifications of touch.—Democritus. 
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objects which are near (contiguous), but it cannot perceive objects 
which are far off. We can, however, perceive colour and sound from 
a great distance. This is certainly not the function of touch, but of 
some other sense which can reach distant objects. 


In fact, the senses are five. There are five objects, viz. colour, 
sound, smell (odour), taste (savour), and touch which are cognised res- 
pectively by the eye, ear, nose, tongue and skin. There are therefore 
five senses corresponding to the five objects. The senses must be ad- 
mitted to be five also on the following grounds :—(a) The characters of 
knowledge—there are five senses corresponding to the five characters 
of knowledge, viz. visual, auditory, olfactory gustatory and tactual. 
(b) The sites—the senses are five on account of the various sites they 
occupy. The visual sense rests on the eye-ball, the auditory sense on 
the ear-hole, the olfactory sense on the nose, the gustatory sense on 
the tongue, while the tactual sense occupies the whole body. (c) The 
processés—there are five senses involving five different processes, e.g. 
the visual sense apprehends a colour by approaching it through the 
(ocular) ray, while the tactual sense apprehends an object which is in 
association with the body, and so on. (d) The forms—the senses are 
of different forms, e.g. the eve partakes of the nature of a blue ball, and 
the ear is not different from ether, etc. (¢) The materials—the senses 
are made up of different materials: the eye is fiery, the ear is 
ethereal, the nose is earthy. the tongue is watery, and the skin (touch) 
is airy. 


Objects of Sense. 


The earth possesses four qualities, viz. odour (smell), savour (taste), 
colour, and tangibility. In water there are three 
qualities, viz. savour, colour, and tangibility. 
Colour and tangibility are known to “be the 
qualities of fire while tangibility and sound belong respectively to air 
and ether. Some say that the earth does not possess four qualities. 
but possesses only one quality, viz. odour (smell), which is apprehended 
by the nose; that water does not possess three qualities but only one 
quality, viz. savour (taste), which is apprehended by the tongue; and 
that the other elements too do, each of them, possess only one quality. 
In reply, we say, that the earth really possesses four qualities, water 
three, fire two, air one, and ether one. Had the earth possessed only 
odour (smell) and the water only savour (taste), then it would have 
been impossible for us to see the earthy and watery things. We are 
competent to see only those things which possess colour, and if the 
earth and water had not possessed colour, how could we have seen 
them? Since we can see the earthy and the watery, it follows that 
they possess colour. If you say that the earth and water are visible, 
because they are mixed with the fiery things which possess colour, 
why then the air and ether too are not visible? There is no rule 
that it is only the earth and water that can be mixed with fiery 
things, but that the air and ether cannot be so mixed. Proceeding 


in this way we find that the earth, ete., do not each possess only one 
quality. 


The objects of sense: 
their distribution. 
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Intellect. 


Some maintain that the intellect is permanent, because it possesses 
Tremeny ousuhe) iene the ey of recognizing objects. ot thing 
Pormanent: which was known before is known again now— 
this sort of knowledge is called recognition. 
It is possible only if the intellect which knew an object in the past con- 
tinues also at the present, that is, if the intellect is persistent or per- 
manent. Recognition would have been impossible if the intellect had 
been transitory. Hence the intellect which recognizes objects is said 
to be permanent. In reply we say that the intellect does not recognize 
objects, but it is the soul that does so. Knowledge cannot be attributed 
to an unconscious instrument, the intellect, but it must be admitted to 
be a quality of a conscious agent the soul. Hence the intellect is not 
permanent. 


Mind. 


The mind being one. there are no simultaneous cognitions. If there 
had been more minds than one, they could 
have come in contact with many senses at a 
time so that many cognitions could have been produced simultaneously. 
As many cognitions are never produced at once, the mind must be 
admitted to be one. 

If the mind had been possessed of magnitude. it could have come in 
contact with many senses at a time so that many 
cognitions could have taken place simultane- 
ously. Since this has been found to be impossible, the mind is an atom. 


The mind is one. 


The mind is an atom. 


Faults. 


The faults are divided into three groups. viz. affection, aversion, 
and stupidity. Affection includes lust, avarice, 
avidity and covetousness. Aversion includes 
anger, envy, malignity. hatred and implaca- 
bility. Stupidity includes misapprehension, suspicion, arrogance and 
carelessness. Of the three, stupidity is the worst because it is only a 
stupid person who may be influenced by affection and aversion. 


The faults: their sub- 
division. 


Transmigration. 


Transmigration belongs to the soul and not to the body. The series 
of births and deaths implied by transmigration, 
is possible only if the soul is eternal. If the 
soul were destructible. it would be victim to two 
unexpected chances, viz. destruction of actions done by it (krta-hani), 
and suffering from actions not done by it (akriabhyagama). 
Seeing that man does not often reap fruits proportionate to his 
acts, some maintain that the acts are entirely 
subservient to God (Isvara) ' who alone can pro- 
vide them with fruits. This view is opposed 


Transmigration belong- 
ing to the soul. 


God is the giver of 
fruits. 


1 Tt may be noted that in the NyAaya-sitra there is only a casual mention of God. 
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by others who say that if God were the only source of fruits, man could 
attain them even without any acts. Reconciling the two views we 
conclude that man performs acts which are endowed with fruits by 
God. The acts do not produce any fruits by themselves: they become 
fruitful only through the grace of God. 

The fruit is not produced immediately. because it is capable of 

me _ being enjoyed after a lapse of time. The fruit, 

rete production of 6 of maintaining the sacred fire, is the attain- 

ment of heaven, which is not possible until the 

time of death when the soul departs from our body. Just as a tree, 

whose roots are now nourished with water, will produce fruits in future, 

so the sacred fire which is maintained now will enable the maintainer 
to attain heaven after death. 

Birth is nothing but pain, because it consists of our connection with 
the body, the senses and the intellect, which 
bring us various distresses. The body is the 
abode in which pain resides, the senses are the instruments by which pain 
is experienced, and the intellect is the agent which produces in us the 
feeling of pain. Our birth—as connected with the body, the senses 
and the intellect—is necessarily a source of pain. We do not alto- 
gether deny pleasure which often arises amidst pains. Some persons, 
thinking that pleasure is the swmmum bonum, are addicted to the 
world which causes them various distresses through birth, infirmity, 
disease, death, connection with the undesirable, separation from the 
desirable, etc. It is therefore clear that one who pursues pleasure, 
does in reality pursue pain, or in other words, pleasure is a synonym 
for pain. 


Birth is pain. 


Emancipation. 


Some say that there is no opportunity for us to attain emancipa- 
tion because of the continual pressure of our 
debts,' troubles and activities. As soon as we 
are born we incur, according to them, three 
debts which we must go on clearing off until the time of our decay 
and death; and troubles are our constant companions while activities 
pursue us throughout our life. There is then no opportunity for us 
to attain emancipation. In reply we say that there is no lack of 
opportunity for our emancipation, because the sacrifices to be performed 
for clearing off our debts may be trusted to our soul. A person, while 
old, should refrain from all searches after sons, wealth and retinue. 
He should retire from the world when he has trusted to his soul the 
sacrifices which he used to perform to clear off his debts. By so doing 
he will imagine that his soul is the sacrificial fire in which his physi- 
cal actions are offered as oblations. Freed from all debts, he will 
live on alms and find an ample opportunity for effecting his own 
emancipation. As there is no distress in a person who enjoys a sound 


Attainment of emanci- 
pation. 


! The three debts are: (1) Debt to sages (7si-rna)—which can be cleared off 
only by undergoing a course of student life. (2) Debt to gods (deva-rna)—from 
which we can be freed only by performing sacrifices. (3) Debt to our progenitors 
(pitr-rna)—which cannot be cleared off except by begetting children. 
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sleep, so there is no pressure of troubles and activities in one who 
has attained emancipation. Emancipation is the condition of supreme 
felicity marked by perfect tranquillity and not tainted by any defile- 
ment. A person, by the true knowledge of the sixteen categories, is 
able to remove his misapprehensions. When this is done, his faults, 
viz. affection, aversion and stupidity, disappear. He is then no longer 
subject to any activity and is consequently freed from transmigration 
and pains. This is the way in which his emancipation is effected and 
supreme felicity secured. 


(3) Doubt (samsaya). 


1. Some say that doubt cannot arise from the recognition of 
common and uncommon properties, whether 
conjointly or separately. It is said that doubt 
about an object is never produced, if both the 
common and uncommon properties of the object are recognized. For 
instance, if we see in the twilight a tall object which moves, we do not 
doubt whether it is a man or a post. We at once decide that it is a 
man, for though tallness is a property possessed in common by man 
and post, locomotion is a property which distinguishes a man from a 
post. Likewise doubt about an object is said never to be produced if 
only the common or the uncommon properties are recognized. [for 
instance, if we see a tall object in the twilight we have no reason to 
doubt whether it is a man or a post. Tallness is certainly a property 
possessed in common by man and post, but the tallness of a man is 
not identical with that of a post: it merely resembles it. Now the 
knowledge of similarity between the tallness of a man and that of a 
post presupposes a knowledge of the man and the post. of which the 
two kinds of tallness are attributes. If there is already a knowledge 
of the man and the post, there cannot be any doubt about them, for 
knowledge is the vanquisher of doubt. 2. It is further said that 
doubt cannot arise either from conflicting testimonies or from the 
irregularity of perception and non-perception. In the case of conflict- 
ing testimonies there is, according to them. a strong conviction on 
each side. Suppose a disputant says: there is soul. His opponent 
replies: there is no soul. The disputant and his opponent are quite 
sure that their respective statements are correct. Hence there is no 
doubt, but on the contrary there is conviction, in the minds of both. 
3. Doubt, they say, does not arise from the irregularity of perception 
and non-perception, because in the irregularity itself there is regu- 
larity. An irregularity may be designated as such with reference to 
something else, but with reference to itself it is a settled fact. If the 
irregularity is settled in itself, it is regular and cannot cause doubt. 
On the other hand, if the irregularity is not settled in itself, it is 
devoid of its own character and cannot cause doubt. 4. Likewise 
there is, they say, the chance of an endless doubt owing to the con- 
tinuity of its cause. Recognition of properties common to many 
objects is, for instance. a cause of doubt. The common properties con- 
tinue to exist and hence there will, they say, be no cessation of doubt. 


Doubt is said to be im- 
possible. 
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1. In reply we say that doubt does arise from the recognition 
of common and uncommon properties con- 
Eo jointly. The recognition of properties common 

to many objects is certainly a cause of doubt, if there is no reference to 
the precise characters of the objects. There is indeed a common (non- 
distinctive) knowledge about a man and a post suggested by the tall 
object, but there is no precise (distinctive) knowledge about them. 
Precise knowledge (that is, knowledge of the precise character which 
distinguishes a man from a post) being absent, doubt must arise. 
Similar arguments will apply to doubt arising from the recognition of 
uncommon properties alone. 2. In the case of conflicting testimonies 
there is certainly a ground for doubt. When a disputant and his 
opponent make conflicting statements, one is led to believe that both 
statements are worth consideration, but is unable to penetrate into the 
precise characters of the statements. Hence though the disputant and 
his opponent are both confident of their respective contentions, the 
umpire and the audience are thrown into doubt by their conflicting 
statements. 3. It has been said that doubt cannot arise from the 
irregularity of perception and non-perception as the irregularity is settled 
in itself. This objection is untenable, as the irregularity cannot be con- 
cealed by mere verbal tricks. The irregularity though settled in itself 
does not lose its irregular character until the objects to which it is related 
are removed. 4. It has been urged that there is the possibility of an 
endless doubt inasmuch as its cause iscontinuous. In reply we say that 
though materials of doubt, such as common properties, etc., continue to 
exist, we do not always recognize them. Unless there is recognition of 
the common properties. etc.. there cannot be doubt. 


(4) Discussion (vada). 


One should hold discussions with unenvious! persons, such as 
disciples. preceptors, fellow-students and seek- 
ers of tho summum bonum. In case of a neces- 
sity for the search of truth, discussion may be 
held even without an opposing side. A person desirous of knowledge 
may submit his views for examination by simply expressing his curi- 
osity for truth without an attempt to establish the views. 


With whom to _ hold 
discussion ? 


(5) Wrangling and Cavil (jalpa-vitanda). 


Wranglings and cavils may be employed to keep up our zeal for 
truth, just as fences of thorny boughs are used 
to safeguard the growth of seeds. Certain 
talkative people propound philosophies which 
are mutually opposed, while others violate all sense of rectitude out 
of a bias for their own side. Seeing that these people have not at- 
tained trne knowledge, and are not freed from faults, we may, in our 
disputation against them, employ wranglings and cavils which do not 
in themselves produce any profit or deserve any encomium. 


Use of wrangling and 
cavil. 


; * The epithet ‘‘ unenvious’’ excludes those who do not seek truth but desire 
victory. 
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36. Topics [INCIDENTALLY EXAMINED. 


(1) Parts and Whole (avayava and avayavin). 


Some say that parts alone are realities and that there is no whole 
behind them. A tree, for instance, is yellow 
in some parts and green in other parts. If the 
tree were one whole then the contradictory 
qualities of yellowness and greenness could not have belonged to it 
simultaneously. Hence the parts alone must, according to them, be 
regarded as real. 

In reply Aksapada says that nothing would be perceptible if the 
whole were denied. Suppose that the parts 
alone are real. Then since a part is not of a 
fixed dimension, it may itself be divided into 
parts, these latter again into further parts and so on, until we reach 
the atoms which are the ultimate parts. Now the atoms which possess 
no bulk are not perceptible. Consequently the thing which is said to 
consist merely of parts is also not perceptible. We must therefore 
admit a whole beyond its parts. Moreover, if there were no whole. 
we could not have held or pulled an entire thing by holding or pulling 
a part of it. We say ‘one jar,’ ‘one man,’ etc. This use of ‘one’ 
would vanish if there were no whole. If any one were to say that 
just as a single soldier or a single tree may not be seen from a dis- 
tance, but an army consisting of numerous soldiers or a forest con- 
sisting of numerous trees is seen, so a single atom may not be per- 
ceptible, but a jar consisting of numerous atoms will be perceptible, 
and these atoms being called ‘one jar.’ the use of ‘one’ will not 
vanish. The analogy, we reply, does not hold good because the 
soldiers and trees possess bulk and so are perceptible, whereas the 
atoms do not possess bulk and are individually not perceptible. It is 
absurd to conclude that because soldiers and trees are perceptible in the 
mass, atoms too are perceptible in the mass; to avoid this conclusion 
we must admit the existence of a whole beyond the parts. 


The parts alone are 
said to be real. 


There is certainly 
whole beyond its parts. 


(2) Atoms (paramanu). 


In the Nyaya-sitra 4-2-16, it is stated that there can never 
come a time when there will be an utter annihilation of things. Even 
at the dissolution of the world (pralaya), things will continue to exist 
in the form of atoms. An atom is that which is not divisible into 
parts: it is a whole without parts. The view that an atom cannot 
be devoid of parts because it is pervaded by ether (akasa) in its inner 
and outer sides, is not tenable because the terms “‘innerside” and 
“outerside” are not applicable to an eternal atom which is altogether 
different from an ordinary thing a constituent of which encloses, or 
is enclosed by, another constituent of it. It is no doubt admitted 
that the ether is all-pervading, but it neither obstructs anything nor 
is repelled by anything, so that the question of inner side or outer side 
does not arise at all. Those who argue that an atom must possess 
parts because it can come in conjunction with another atom only in 
some of its parts, should bear in mind that their argument gives rise to 
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a regressus ad infinitum which is not proper. If an atom is held to be 
divisible into parts, those parts again must be supposed to be divisible 
into further parts. This would lead to the fallacy of an infinite regres- 
sion which should be avoided. A thing although repeatedly divided 
and subdivided does not lose itself. There remains a particle called 
atom which does not perish even at the dissolution of the world. 

[According to commentators two atoms make a dvyanuka (dyad or 
binary compound) and three dvyanukas make a tryasarenu (triad or a 
tertiary compound). All things which we perceive are composed of 
tryasarenus. | 

(3) The Three Times (kala). 


There is. some! say, no present time, because when a thing falls we 
can know only the time through which it has 
Hiaome Geny the present fallen, and the time through which it will fall. 

: When a fruit, for instance, falls from a tree 
we recognize only the past time taken up by the fruit in traversing 
a certain distance, and the future time which will be taken up by the 
fruit in traversing the remaining distance. There is no intervening 
distance which the fruit can traverse at the so-called present time. 
Hence they say there is no present time. 

In reply we say that there is the present time, as the past and 

: future times are related to it. The past is 

ae present timeestab- that which precedes the present, and the fu- 

ture is that which succeeds it. Hence if there 

is no present time. there cannot be any past or future time. If the 

past is defined as that which is not the future and the future is defined 

as that which is not the past. the definition would involve a fallacy of 

mutual dependency. Hence we must admit the present time to which 
the past and future are related. 

The present time is indicated by the very existence of things. If 
the present time is denied. there cannot be anv perception which 
can arise only in connection with a thing which is present in time; 
and in the absence of perception all kinds of knowledge would be 
impossible. Hence the present time is established by the principle 
of reductio ad absurdum. The present time is indicated by what con- 
tinues, the past by what has been finished, and the future by what 
has not yet begun. 


(4) Words and their Meanings (sabdartha). 


Some say that there is a fixed connection between words and their 

a eee meanings. <A particular word bears a _ parti- 

& the connection be- cular meaning, e.g. the word ‘cow’ denotes 
tween a word and its : S 2 5 

meaning natural ? the animal of that name, but it does not 

denote a horse, a jar or any other thing. 

There is therefore a fixed connection between a word and its meaning. 


' The stitras from 2-1-39 to 2-1-43 which contain a critical examination of the 
present time (vartama@na) seem to have been interpolated into the Nyaya-sitra by 
Vatsyayana inasmuch as the objections raised therein emanated most probably 
from Nagarjuna (q.v.). 
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In reply we say that it is through convention that the meaning 
of a word is understood. The connection be- 
tween a word and its meaning is conventional 
and not natural. The connection is fixed by 
man and is not inseparable. Moreover there is no universal uni- 
formity of connection between a word and its meaning. The rsis, 
aryas and mlecchas use the same word in different senses, e.g. the 
word “yvava”’ is used by the aryas to denote a long-awned grain, but 
by the mlecchas to denote a panic-seed. So the connection between 
a word and its meaning is not everywhere uniform. 


The connection is con- 
ventional. 


(5) The Veda.,! 


Some say that the Veda is unreliable, as it involves the faults of 
untruth, contradiction and tautology. Jor in- 
stance, the Veda affirms that a son is produced 
when a sacrifice for the sake of a son (putresti) is performed. It often 
happens that a son is not produced though the sacrifice has been per- 
formed. Besides, there are many contradictory injunctions in the 
Veda, e.g. it declares “let the oblation be offered after sun-rise,” ‘‘let 
the oblation be offered before sun-rise,” etc., and at the same time “‘ the 
oblation offered after sun-rise, is eaten up by the brown dog,” “the 
oblation offered before sun-rise, iseaten up by the motley-coloured dog,” 
etc. There is also tautology such as ‘“‘let the first hymn be recited 
thrice,” “let the Jast hymn be recited thrice,” etc. 

In reply we say that the so-called untruth in the Veda comes 
from some defect in the act, operator or ma- 
terials of sacrifice, Defect in the act consists 
in sacrificing not according to rules, defect in 
the operator (officiating priest) consists in his not being a learned man, 
and the defect in the materials consists in the fuel being wet, butter 
being not fresh, remuneration to the officiating priest being small, etc. 
A son is sure to be produced as a result of performing the sacrifice, if 
these defects are avoided. There is therefore no untruth in the Veda. 
Neither is there any contradiction. Let a person offer the oblation 
before sun-rise or after sun-rise, if he has agreed upon doing it at 
either of the times. Two alternative courses being open to him, he 
can perform the sacrifice before sun-rise or after sun-rise according 
to his agreement or desire. The deprecatory texts, that the oblations are 
eaten up by dogs, indicate that the time agreed upon should not be 
altered. The Veda cannot be charged with the fault of contradiction 
if it enjoins such alternative courses. There may be re-inculcation in 
the Veda, but there is no tautology in it. Tautology means a useless 
repetition, which never occurs in the Veda. If there is any repetition 
there, it is either for completing a certain number of syllables, or for 
explaining a matter briefly expressed, etc. “‘Let the first hymn be 
recited thrice,” “let the last hymn be recited thrice ’’—such instances 
embody a useful repetition. 


Is the Veda unreliable ? 


The Veda involves no 
faults. 


1 It is interesting to note how the Nydya-éastra defends the Veda from the 
attacks made against it perhaps by the followers of Anviksik1. 
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The two main divisions of the Veda are: (1) hymn (samhzta), and 

(2) ritual (Brahmana). The ritual portion ad- 

The principle of classi- mits of three sub-divisions, viz. the injunctive 

Oa a (vidhi), descriptive (arthavada), and re-inculca- 
tive (anuvada). 


An injunction (vidhi), which may be either mandatory or permissive, 
is that which exhorts us to adopt a certain course of action [as the 
means of attaining good}, e.g. “let him, who desires paradise, perform 
the fire-sacrifice.”’ This is a mandatory injunction. 


Description (arthavada) is of four kinds, viz. valedictory, depre- 
catory, illustrative, and narrative. The valedictory (sfuti) is a speech 
which persuades us to adopt a certain course of action, by extolling its 
consequences, e.g. “ By the Sarvajit sacrifice gods conquered all; there 
is nothing so efficacious as the Sarvajit sacrifice, it enables us to obtain 
everything and to vanquish every one, etc.” Here there is no direct 
command on us, but the Sarvajit sacrifice is extolled in such a way 
that we are persuaded to perform it. The deprecatory (ninda) is a 
speech which persuades us to adopt a certain course of action, by ac- 
quainting us with the undesirable consequences of neglecting it, e.g. 
‘one who performs any other sacrifice neglecting the Jyotistoma falls 
into a pit and decays there.’ Here one is persuaded to perform the 
Jyotistoma sacrifice the neglect of which brings about evil conse- 
quences. The illustrative (parakrti) is the mentioning of a course of 
action, the obstruction of which by some particular person led to bad 
consequences, e.g. on presenting oblation one is to take the fat first and 
the sprinkled butter afterwards, but alas! the Caraka priests first took 
the sprinkled butter which was, as it were, the life of fire, etc. Here 
the foolish course of action adopted by the Caraka priests should serve 
as a warning to other priests who ought to avoid the course. The 
narrative (purakalpa) is the mentioning of some thing as commendable 
on account of its antiquity, e.g. “‘ By this the Brahmanas recited the 
Sama hymn, etc.” 


Re-inculeation (anwvada) is the repetition of that which has been 
enjoined by an injunction. Re-inculcation may consist of the repeti- 
tion of an injunction or the repetition of that which has been enjoined. 
The first is called verbal re-inculcation and the second objective re- 
inculcation. ‘‘Non-eternal, not eternal” this is a verbal repetition. 
“Non-eternal, possessing the character of extinction’’—this is an 
objective repetition. 

The Vedas are reliable like the spells or mantras and the medical 

moe science, because of the reliability of their 

The reliability of the i Q o es 

Teed Mt ecu authors. Spells couuteract poison, etc., and 
the medical science prescribes correct remedies. 

The authority which belongs to them is derived from their authors, 
the sages, who were reliable persons. The sages themselves were 
reliable because (1) they had an intuitive perception of truths, (2) 
they had great kindness for living beings, and (3) they had the desire 
of communicating their knowledge of the truths. The authors (lit. the 
seers and speakers) of the Vedas were also the authors of the spells and 
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the medical science. Hence like the spells and medical science, the 
Vedas must be accepted as authoritative. 


(6) Sound (sabda). 


There are conflicting opinions about the nature of sound. Some 
say that sound is a quality of ether and that 
it is all-pervading, eternal and capable of being 
manifested. Others say that sound like smell, etc., is a quality of the 
substance in which it abides, and is capable of being manifested. 
Sound is said by others to be a quality of ether and to be subject to 
production and destruction like knowledge. Others again say that 
sound arises from the concussion of elements, requires no abode, and 
is subject to production and destruction. 

Sound, according to the Nyaya-sutra 2-1-14, is non-eternal because 

Betta inin ar ansnicenal (1) it has a beginning, Le. arises from the con- 

cussion of two hard substances, e.g. an axe 

and a tree, etc.; (2) is cognised by one of our senses (the ear); and 

(3) is spoken of as possessing the properties of an artificial object, e.g. is 
described as grave, acute, etc. 

Some say that the so-called beginning of a sound is merely a mani- 
festation of it, that is, sound does not really 
begin, but is merely manifested by the concus- 
sion of two hard substances. In reply it is 
said that the concussion does not manifest but produce sound. You 
cannot suppose the concussion to be the manifester and sound the 
manifested, unless you can prove that the concussion and sound are 
simultaneous. But the proof is impossible as a sound is heard at a 
great distance, even after the concussion of the substances has ceased. 
So sound is not manifested by the concussion. It is however legiti- 
mate to suppose that sound is produced by the concussion, and that one 
sound produces another sound, and so on until the last sound is heard 
at a great distance. 

Some say that it is not true that whatever has a beginning is non- 
eternal. Look! the non-existence (destruction) of a jar, which began 
when the jar was broken, is eternal (indestructible). In reply it is said 
that, that which is really eterna] belongs to three times. But the 
non-existence (destruction) of a jar does not belong to three times as 
it was impossible before the jar was broken. Hence the non-existence 
(destruction) of a jar, which has a beginning, is not really eternal. 

Whatever is cognised by our senses is non-eternal: this is also said 
to be an unsound argument. When. for in- 
stance, we perceive a jar, we perceive also 
its genus (i.e. jar-ness) which is eternal. In 
reply we say that not all things cognised by 
our senses are non-eternal, but only those that belong to a certain 
genus.! A jar, for instance, is non-eternal because we perceive it as 


The nature of sound, 


Sound having a begin- 
ning is non-eternal. 


Sound being cognised 
by our senses is non- 
eternal. 


1 The aphorism (Nyaya-sitra 2-1-17) may also be interpreted as follows :— 
Sound is non-eternal because it is inferred to advance in a series. We do not say 
that whatever is cognised by our sense is non-eternal: our intention is to say that 
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belonging to the genus jar-ness. But jar-ness which is cognised by 
our sense is not non-eternal, because it does not belong to a further 
genus named jarness-ness. Similarly sound is non-eternal, because it 
is cognised by our sense as belonging to the genus called sound-ness. 

It is said that the attribution of the “properties of an artificial 
object to sound does not make it non-eternal. 
It is often alleged that we attribute to eternal 
things the properties of an artificial object, e.g. 
we speak of the extension of ether as we speak of the extension of a 
blanket. In reply we say that when we speak of the extension of 
ether, we really mean that the extension belongs to an artificial thing 
which has for its substratum the ether. Hence we do not in reality 
attribute to eternal things the properties of artificial objects Sound 
is in fact non-eternal, because neither do we perceive it before utter- 
ance. nor do we notice any veil which covers it. If sound were eternal 
it would be perceived before utterance. You cannot say that sound 
really existed before utterance, but was covered by some veil. for we 
do not notice any such veil. 

Some say that sound should be regarded as eternal because there 
is traditionary teaching. A teacher delivers, 
in the form of a lecture, certain sounds which 
are found to be repeated by his pupil after a long interval. This repe- 
tition, according to them, would be impossible if the sounds were 
perishable. In reply itis pointed out that the sounds, which have not 
been audible after their delivery by the teacher, are reproduced or 
imitated by his pupil. On the ground of the inaudibility, reproduci- 
bility and imitability, the sounds ‘must be pronounced to be non-eternal,. 

Sound has not for its substratum any of the tangible substances, 
viz. earth, water, fire, and air. Its substratum 
is ether which pervades all space. Hence sound 
is produced even in a vacuum which is devoid 
of smell, taste, colour, and touch—the qualities of tangible substances, 
The reason why the sound produced in a vacuum does not reach our 
ears, is-that there is no air to carry it. The fact of having an in- 
tangible substance for its substratum, is no bar to the sound being 
non-eternal. Sound, though its sabstratum is the intangible ether, is 
produced by the contact of two hard substances. One sound produces 
another sound, and so on until the last sound ceases ow ing to some 
obstacle. Sound is therefore non-eternal. 


Artificial properties at- 
tributed to sound. 


Traditionary teaching. 


The substratum of 
sound. 


(7) Word (pada). 


The letters ended with an affix! form a word (pada) which is of 
two kinds,v iz. a noun, and a verb. In assimilating an affix the letters 
may be transformed. The transformation takes place by substitution 


things cognised by our sense as advancing in a series are nou-eternal. Sound is 
cognised i in that manner (i.e. sound advances like a wave), and hence sound is non- 
eternal. 


, Ta indeclinables (avyaya) which drop their affixes are also words (Panini 
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(adeéa), and not by modification (vikara), e.g. in bho + ti (bha+ti= 
bhavatr), 0 vacates a place which is occupied by its substitute av. 

What does a word signify ? A word presents to us an individual, 

: a form and a genus (type). The word ‘cow’ 
2 pee a hg py reminds us of an individual (a tour-footed 
aicidalion four? animal), its form (limbs) and its genus or type 
(cowhood or cow-type). Now, it is asked what 
is the real signification of a word—an individual, a form or a genus 
(type)? Some say that the word denotes an individual, because it is 
only in respect of individuals that we can make any statement, en. 
“that cow is going”’—here ‘‘ that’’ can be used only in reference to an 
individual cow. Others say that the word denotes form by which an 
entity is recognised, e.g. we use such expressions as ‘this is a cow,’ 
and ‘this is a horse,’ only with reference to the forms of the cow and 
the horse. Others hold that the word must denote genus (type), for 
if we did not take genus into consideration the word cow might denote 
any individual of any kind. 

In reply we say that the word signifies a!l the three, though prom- 
inence is given to one of them. For the purpose of distinction the 
individual is prominent. In order to convey a general notion, pre-emi- 
nence is given to the genus (type). In practical concerns much impor- 
tance is attached to the form. Asa fact the word ordinarily presents to 
us the form, denotes the individual, and connotes the genus (type). 

An individual (vyakti) is that which has a definite form and is the 
abode of particular qualities. An individual 
is any substance which is cognised by the 
senses as a limited abode of colour, taste, smell, touch, weight, solidity, 
tremulousness, velocity or elasticity. 

The form (akrti) is that which is called the token of the genus. The 
genus, cowhood for instance, is recognized by a 
certain collocation of the dewlap which is a 
form. We cannot recognize the genus of a formless substance. 

A genus or type (jai) is that whose nature is to produce the same 
conception. Cowhood isa genus (or type) which 
underlies all cows. Seeing a cow somewhere 
we acquire a general notion of cows (ie. derive knowledge of cowhood),. 
This general notion enables us on all subsequent occasions to recognize 
individual cows. 


Individual. 


Form. 


Genus. 


(8) The eyes (caksuh). 


Some say that the eyes are not two: the conceit of duality arises 
from the single organ of vision being divided 
by the bone of the nose. In reply we say that 
the eyes are really two, because the destruction of one does not cause 
the destruction of the other. , 

The eye is said by some to be a material substance inasmuch 
as its function is limited by its contact. <A 
thing is seen when it has contact with the eye, 
but it is not seen when the eye is not connected. 
In other words, the eye, like any other material substance, exercises its 


Are the eyes two ? 


Is the eye a material 
substance ? 
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function only in virtue of its contact with things. Others say that if 
the eye had been a material substance, it could have apprehended only 
those things which coincided with itself in bulk. But we find it can ap- 
prehend things of greater and smaller bulk. So it is contended that 
the eye is a non-material substance. 

In reply we say that though the eye does not coincide with things 
which are greater or smaller in bulk, yet the rays issuing from the eye 
reach the things to their entire extent. Hence in spite of the eye being 
a material substance. there is no impossibility for it to apprehend the 
great and the small 

(9) Intellect (buddht). 


Some philosophers! [the samkhyas] maintain that the intellect is 
permanent as it is capable of recognizing ob 
_Is knowledge a fune- jects. A thing which was known before, is 
tion of the permanent i é : : : : . 
arallese? known now as the identical thing. This sort 
of identifying knowledge is called recognition, 
which is possible only if the intellect which existed in the past continues 
also at the present time. that is. if the intellect is permanent. Know- 
ledge which is a function of the intellect is not different from the latter. 
Aksapada opposes them by saying that the intellect. which is an 
unconscious instrument. cannot recognize objects. recognition being 
really a function of a conscious agent. the soul. If knowledge were 
not different from the permanent intellect. then various sorts of 
knowledge could have as permanent entities existed simultaneously. 
and there would have been no cessation of knowledge or recognition. 
Finding the absurdity of such contingencies, we cannot admit the in- 
tellect to be a permanent entity and knowledge a function of it. 


(10) Memory (smytv).” 


Memory (smyrtt) belongs to the soul which possesses knowledge 
of the past, present and future. Memory is 
awakened by such causes as attention, context, 
exercise, signs, marks, likeness, possession, relation of protector and 


Memory. 


| Vide Nyaya-sitra, 3-2-1. 

2 Compare—The king said: ‘In how many ways, Nagasena, does memory 
spring up?” 

‘In sixteen ways, O king. That is to say; by personal experience, as when 
the Venerable Ananda, or the devoted woman Khajjuttara, or any others who had 
that power, called to mind their previous births—or by outward aid as when others 
continue to remind one who is by nature forgetful—or by the impression made by 
the greatness of some occasion, as kings remember their coronation day, or as we 
remember the day of our conversion—by the impression made by joy, as when 
one remembers that which gave him pleasure—or by the impression made by sorrow, 
as when one remembers that which pained him-— or from similarity of appearance, 
as on seeing one like them we call to mind the mother or father or sister or 
brother, or on seeing a camel or an ox or an ass we call to mind others like them— 
or by difference of appearance as when we remember that such and such a colour, 
sound, smell, taste or touch belong to such and such a thing—or by the knowledge 
of speech, as when one who is by nature forgetful is reminded by others and then 
himself remembers—or by a sign, as when we recognize a draught bullock by a 
brand mark or some other sign—or from effort to recollect, as when one by nature 
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protege, immediate subsequency, separation, similar employment, 
opposition. excess, receipt, intervention, pleasure and pain, desire and 
aversion, fear, entreaty, action, affection, and merit and demerit. 


Altention—enables us to fix our mind on an object by restraining 
it from wandering away to any other object. 

Conteat—is the connection of subjects such as proof (pramana), 
that which is to be proved (prameya), ete. 

Hxercise—is the constant repetition which confirms an impres- 
sion. 

Sign—may be (1) connected, (2) inseparable (intimate), (3) cor- 
related, or (4) opposite, e.g. smoke isa sign of fire with which 
it is connected; a horn is a sign of a cow from which it is 
inseparable ; an arm is a sign of a leg with which it is cor- 
related ; and the non-existent is a sign of the existent by 
the relation of opposition. . 

Mark—a mark on the body of a horse awakens the memory of 
the stable in which it was kept. 

Likeness—as the image of Devadatta drawn on a board reminds 
us of the real person. 

Possession—such as a property awakens the memory of the 
owner and vice versa. 

Protector and Protegé—such as a king an‘l his attendants. 

Immediate subsequency—as sprinkling the rice and pounding it 
in a wooden mortar. 

Separation—as of husband and wife. 

Similar employment—as of a fellow-disciple. 

Opposition—as between a snake and ichneumon. 

Hacess—awakening the memory of that which exceeded. 

Receipt—reminding us of one from whom some thing has been 
or will be received. 

Intervention—such as a sheath reminding us of the sword. 

Pleasure and pain—reminding us of that which caused them. 

Desire and aversion—reminding us of one whom we liked or 
hated. 

Fear—reminding us of that which caused it, e.g. death. 

Entreaty—reminding us of that which was wanted or prayed for. 


forgetful is made to recollect by being urged again and again: ‘‘try and think of 
it”—or by calculation, as when one knows by the training he has received in 
writing, that such and such a letter ought to follow after such and such a one— 
or by arithmetic, as when accountants do set sums by their knowledge of 
figures—or by learning by heart, as the repeaters of the scriptures by their skill 
in learning by heart recollect so much—or by meditation, as when a Bhikkhu 
calls to mind his temporal states in days gone by—by reference to a book, as 
when kings calling to mind a previous regulation, say: ‘‘ Bring the book here,”’ 
and reruind themselves out of that—or by a pledge, as when, at the sight of goods 
deposited, a man recollects (the circumstances under which they were pledged) 
—or by association, as when one remembers a thing because one has seen it, or a 
sound because one has heard it, or an odour because one has smelt it, or a touch 
because one has felt it, or a concept because one has perceived it.” 

“Very good, Nagasena !’ ; 

(The questions of King Milinda—Book ITI, chapter 7, pp. 122-123, translated 
by T. W. Rhys Davids, S.B.E. Series). 


8 
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Action—such as a chariot reminding us of the charioteer. 

Affection—as recollecting a son or wife. 

Merit and demerit—through which there is recollection of the 
causes of joy and sorrow experienced in a previous life. 


(11) The fixed signification of numbers! (samkhyarkanta). 


Some say that there is only one thing, viz. Brahma. Others say 
that things are two, viz. the eternal and non- 
Samkhyaikanta-vada, eternal. Some find the things to be three, viz. 
the doctrine of the fixed : 
signification of numbers. the knower, the knowable and knowledge ; 
while others treat of four things, viz. the agent 
of knowledge, means of knowledge, object of knowledge and act of 
knowledge. In this way philosophers indulge themselves in a fixed 
number of things. Aksapada opposes them by saying that the fixity 
of number cannot be established. In establishing the fixed number, 
there must be a reason. Now is the reason included in the number 
or excluded from it, or identical with it? If the reason is included 
in the number, it is as unfixed as the number itself. If the reason is 
excluded from the number, the fixity of number must be abandoned. 
if the number and the reason are identical, there will remain no means 
to establish the fixity of number. 


1 This doctrine, which occurs in the Nyaya-sitra, 4-1-41, throws some light on 
the dialogue between Astavakra and Vandin related in the Mahabharata, Vana- 
parva, chaps. 132-134 (vide ante). It bears an analogy to the novice’s question 
(Kumara-patiha) which runs as follows :— 


1. wah ara fe? 1. aay Gal Brercrefaar | 
What is one ? Food is a thing on which all animals 
subsist. : 
2. gata fa ? 2. AIRY SU | 
What are two ? Name and form. 
3. atta ara far ? 3. fag azar | 
What are three ? Three kinds of feeling. 
4. qaric ara fa ? 4. quift afcaearta | 
What are four ? The four noble truths. 
5. ag ara fai 5. CAUSA aAT | 
What are five ? nectar constituent aggregates, etc., 
ete. 


(Khuddakapatha of the Péli sutta Pitaka), 


CHAPTER III. 
Commentaries on the Nyaya-sitra. 
36a. NATURE OF THE COMMENTARIES. 


In the previous chapter there has been given a summary of 
; Nyaya-sttra, the fundamental work on 
Peer Nyaya Philosophy of the second century 
A.D. The Nyaya-sitra was not followed, for 
several hundred years, by any other original treatises on Nyaya 
from the pen of the Brahmanic writers. But these writers brought 
out numerous commentaries which served not only to elucidate 
and develop the Nyaya-sitra, but to review critically, in the light 
of the stra, the various theories of contemporaneous philosophies. 
The commentaries are therefore store-houses of valuable informa- 
tion on Philosophy and Logic. It is not possible to give here a 
complete analysis of the commentaries, but a passing reference to 
some of their leading topics will be made in the following pages. 


37. VATSYAYANA, AUTHOR OF THE NYAYA-BHASYA 
(aBouT 400 A.D.). 


The earliest commentary extant on the Nyaya-sitra is the 
Nyaya-bhasya by Vatsyayana' or Paksila 

Previous Commentaries. Syami.? In it there are references to pre- 
vious logicians designated as eke (some), 

kecit (certain), or anye (others), who were perhaps authors of com- 
mentaries * which have not come down to us. The Nyaya-bhasya 


| The name Vatsy&yana occurs in the colophon of Uddyotakara’s Nyaya-var- 
tika thus :— 


AAU I AAT ATE ATOTIAT Tat | 


Bale HVAT wicaraa aifana il 
(Nyaya-vartika, Book V, Chap. II, last line). 


2 Vacaspati Migra mentions the name Paksila Svamin thus :— 
ay waar qantas fa aaezat wa sate aqufed q waaat qhaw 


Q iS 
aifaat faagcaafaga yeu arftenrca sta 
(Nyéyavartika-tatparyatika, opening lines). 


3 Vatsyayana in his Nyaéya-bhasya, 1-2-9, criticises, in connection with his 
definition of k@latita, the opinion of a previous commentator by saying— 


gaya faqas aaa A SAT: | 
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was separated from the Nyaya-sitra by at least two centuries, as 
we find in it explanations of certain terms which became almost 
unintelligible at the time.! 

Vatsyayana must have flourished before Dignaga (q.v.), as 

[ce the latter criticises him in connection with 
Biche teats ant his explanation of the mind (manas) as a 
sense-organ,* and possibly also before Vasu- 
bandhu whose theory of syllogism, so antagonistic to that of 
Aksapada, has not been controverted, nay even referred to, by 
Vatsyayana in his Nyaya-bhasya. 
The Nyaya-sitra, as already observed, contains certain apho- 
risms which refer to the doctrines expounded 
wtsyayane {glowed in such well-known Buddhist works as the | 
vars SC Mad yamika-sitra, Lankavatara-sitra, etc. 
These aphorisms do not constitute an essen- 
tial part of the Nyaya-sitra, and were evidently interpolated into 
it before or during the time of Vatsyayana*® who wrote Bhasya, 
commentary, on it. Vatsyayana must therefore have flourished 
after the composition of the Buddhist works, the doctrines of which 
were interpolated into the Nyaya-sitra. 

Hence the earliest limit of his age is A.D. 300, when the 
Madhyamika-sitra and Lankavatara-sttra 
are supposed to have been composed. As 
Dignaga lived about 500 A.D. and Vasubandhu about 480 A.D., 
Vatsyayana who preceded them could not have lived after the 
latter date. Taking the mean between the earliest and the latest 
dates we may approximately fix the date of Vatsyayana* at 
about 400 A.D. 

Vatsyayana, in extolling the Nyaya-sastra (called the An- 
viksiki), quotes a verse from the Artha-sastra’ of Kautilya (about 


Age of Vatsyayana. 


' Dr. H. Jacobi observes :—When commenting on Ny@ya-siitra, 1-1-5, Vatsya- 
yana gives two different explanations of the terms pirvavat, sesavat, and samanyato 
drstam, the names of the three subdivisions of inference, showing thereby that 
the meaning of these important terms had become doubtful at his time. (The dates 
of the philosophical stitras, p. 6, Journal of the American Oriental Society for 1911). 

2 Vide Nyaya-bhagsya, 1-1-4; and Pram&na-samuccaya, chapter I. 

8 Dr. Hermann Jacobi observes:—The text of the sitras as we have them is 
at best that which the oldest scholiast chose to comment upon, and it cannot be 
se ee further back—J.A.O.S., for 1911, the dates of philosophical sitras, 
pp. 2-3. 

+ Vide my ‘‘ Vatsya@yana, author of the Nyaya-bhasya”’ in the Indian Anti- 
quary for April 1915. ; - 


6 a@uaralfaal sararfeqare fausqarar 
“gala: wa fagqrrg ia: GaaTITT | 
Bray: aayaiuy fasnew yathrar” 
(Nyaya-bhasya, 1-1-1, and Artha-Sastra, chap. IT). 


COMMENTARIES ON THE NYAYA-SUTRA—VATSYAYANA. Ly, 


327 B.C.), and in giving an example of “the incoherent ” (apar- 
thaka) extracts a sentence from the Mahabhasya! of Patafijali 
(150 B.C.). 

Vatsyayana, also designated as Dramila® (same as Dravida), 
was in all probability a native of Dravida 
(the Deccan), of which the capital was Kaf- 
cipura, modern Conjeeveram. The title 
‘““Svamin’’* appended to ‘‘ Paksila’’ in the name “ Paksila Sva- 
min” also points to the same country as his birthplace. We 
may add that Kanci was a famous centre not only of Brahmanic 
learning, but also of Buddhistic culture, and it was here that 
Dignaga (500 A.D.) and Dharmapala (600 A.D.) and other Buddhist 
logicians lived and flourished. It may be of some interest to note 
that Vatsyayana* makes a reference to the boiling of rice which 
is a staple food of the people of Dravida. This Vatsyayana who 
lived about 400 A.D., when Candra Gupta IT, called Vikramaditya, 
was king of Magadha, should not be confounded with the sage 
or sages of that name, who compiled the Artha-sastra and the Kama- 
sutra. 


Birthplace of Vatsya- 
yana. 


38. VATSYAYANA ORITICISES NAGARJUNA. 


The sitras 4-1-39 and 4-1-40 which seem to have been, as 
ious se interpolated into the 

ie ee ka doc. Previously observed, interpo 
ine = eee Nyaya-sitra® deal with the Buddhist doc- 
apeksa or pratyaya criti trine of inter-relation (apeksa or pratyaya) 
pied evidently taken from the Madhyamika- 
sutra® (Chapters I and. XV) of Nagarjuna who flourished about 


. 


| anatgarta 9ST: 


Feiss vaataw: | 
(Nyaya-bhasya, 5-1-10, and Mahabhasya, 1-1-3). 


2 Jaina Hemacandra supposes Dramila to be another name for Vatsyayana :— 
aaa HAA: Bl SergUnrasit 


qifee: arreearat fauqasyew F: | 
(Abhidh&na-cintamani). 


Vatsyayana would not have been called Dramila, had he been a native of Vatsa, 
the capital of which was Kausgambi near Allahabad. : 

3 Svamin is a common surname in Madras. In P&li books, however, we read of 
a sage named Vacchagotta or VatsyAyana living in Ayodhya. eat an 

4 Nyaya-bhasya, 2-1-40, edited by Jaya Narayan Tarkapaficanana, Biblio- 
theca Indica series. . 

5 The Nyaya-sitra of Gotama, translated by Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, 
S.B.H. Series, Allahabad. 


6 eufeafatau aur gait a faga | 
arzafeafatau aur ed 4 faa | 
(Madhyamika-sitra, Chapter I, verse 3, p. 19, B.T.S. edition, Caleutta). 
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250-300 A.D. In the Bhasya on the sitras, Vatsyayana sum- 
marises the doctrine as follows :— 

Some say that things are not self-existent as they exist merely 
in relation to one another A thing is called short only in relation 
to another thing which is long, and vice versa. The long and short 
are inter-related, but not self-existent. 

In the same Bhasya Vatsyayana controverts the doctrine on 
the ground that it is self-destructive. If the long and short are 
not self-existent, it will be impossible to establish a relation between 
them, and in the absence of all relations the doctrine of inter-relation 
will fall to the ground. 

The siitras 4-2-31, 4-2-32 and 4-2-33, of the Nyaya-sitra,' 

seem also to have been interpolations. In 
rae Sie ager here the Bhasya on those sitras, Vatsyayana 
eniticiaed j ~’ eriticises the doctrine, evidently taken from 

the Madhyamika-sitra,’ according to which 
our means and objects of knowledge are as unreal as things ap- 
pearing in a dream or exhibited in jugglery or as the city of the 
celestial choirs or as a mirage.’ 


ABUT: GHIA AA: TIT TqTH: | 
qua: qaal ara ufawfa ga: HAT tt 
(Madhyamika-sttra, Chap. XV, p. 93, B.T.S. edition, Calcutta). 
a quiafafeqtfaaarq | (Nyaya-sitra, 4-1-39). 


BSAA TAA 
(Nyaya-sitra, 4-1-40, 8.B.H. series, Allahabad). 


anfasarfaaraqesy yarusaaifaara: yo 4-2-31 


araTaaaaat anefagaraer | 4-232 
(Nyaya-sttra translated into English by Satis Chanda Vidyabhusana, 8.B.H. 
Series, Allahabad). 


2 FU ATA VY PAl Taeaat Bar| 


AMAMISAG Qilai TU! WF Bare aa |i 
(Madhyamika-sttra, chapter VIT). 


A ©. zy _ 
qua qaagt atfeart qua wengtys aw | 
euagen g fafaaaraar aaa Brae Bq yATe II 
(Quoted in the Madhyamika-vrtti, p. 57, B.T. Society’s edition, Calentta). 
3 As explained in the Buddhist works (such as the Madhyamika-sitra, Lanka- 


vatara sutra, Dvyardha-Satika, etc.). The doctrine of inter-relation pratyaya or 
apeksa) leads to that of voidness (siinyata). Compare— 


a: IN VFANS: Wat at yaaa... 
ae BWIA TTI Vrarat Bl WAT | 

a: yeaatata aeysra 

FA SANE: Quaaisfe | 
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Nagarjuna in his UpayakauSalya-sitra, chapter I, says that 
Wd oo a thesis can be established through a reason 
Tees medal es and an example (udaharana), which may 
harana, criticised. be either affirmative or negative. A syllo- 
gism, according to him, consists of three 
members and not of five, the last two members, viz. application 
(wpanaya) and conclusion (nigamana) being superfluous and not 
better than “ analogous rejoinders ” (jatyuttara). 

Vatsyayana' in his Nyaya-bhasya, 1-1-39, answers these ob- 
jections as follows :— 

The application (wpanaya) and conclusion (nigamana) are es- 
sential parts of a syllogism inasmuch as they serve on the strength 
of the general principle involved in the example, to confirm the 
reason and reassert decisively the proposition which, when first ad- 
vanced, was of a doubtful character. After an invariable relation 


a TaN: FWA ai 
a: Wayat atatfa Sts9a7: i <fa 


s i Cott} <= 
me TITAS HTT — Stargate ealy aetTad way. wet <fa war 
aiwat <fa i qieafaarar wa: aq ya: faqura alia | Zia i 

(Madhyamika vrtti, Chap. XXIV, pp. 184-185, Calcutta Buddhist Text 
Society’s edition). 

Bq WVAWUSNagqg|era F aaq wT: | 
IHQd FWA Ae Wyayaa: ti 

(Madhyamika vrtti, Chap. XXII, p. 160, Caleutta Buddhist Text Society’s 
edition). 

The doctrine of voidness (siinya-vada) flourished between 200 A.D. and 500 
A.D. Compare Dr. L. Suali’s Filosofia Indiana, p. 8. 

1 Vatsyayana observes :— 

STAIASATY VSsTIGEA Baal vat are awaq |) farwarars arafy- 
gqavaarat wawetarawa sana adfa sfaued aufa. ... 4 Gat Fa- 
SSCS vat suaTdvahat yeasay faa sfafaqewras @ 
GAaa, PITHY Ss aeygawansy Teta aifaarel yvasfawa gatas g 
GE wae: SISTYANTT TTS WATT eATE WHE Tea 4 
yaaa a ayaa afa 

(Nyaya-bhasya, 1-1-39, pp. 34-34, published under the name of Nyaya-darsana, 
Bibliotheca Indica series, Calcutta). wh ; 

Uddyotakara too in his Nyaya-vartika, 1-1-39, cites the opinion of a certain 
sage who held that the application (wpanaya) and conclusion (nigamana) were not 
separate members of a syllogism, as they served no purpose different from that of 
the reason and the proposition :— 

wqaataanas qaqa Balawarg | 

(Nyaya-vartika, 1-1-39, p. 140, edited by M.M. Vindhyegvari Prasada, in the 
Bibliotheca Indica series). 


The sage referred to was very probably Nagarjuna. It is however to be noted 
that neither Vatsyayana nor Uddyotakara mentions Nagarjuna by name. 
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between the reason (middle term) and the predicate (major term) 
has been proved in the example, there is no occasion for an oppo- 
nent to say that the application (wpanaya) is a mere analogous re- 
joinder. because it is based not on a mere similarity or dissimilarity 
indicated by its particle ‘‘so”’ or “‘notso,’’ but on the general] prin- 
ciple established by the example. 


39, VATSYAYANA CRITICISES OTHER DOCTRINES OF THE 
BUDDHISTS. 


Vijnana-vada—idealism 


The sttras 4 2-26 and 4-2-27, which seem to have been inter- 

polated into the Nyaya-sitra,'! deal with 

The Yogacara doctrine “the Buddhist doctrine of the xeality of 
of wijnana, knowledge, tase : 

ied. ; knowledge (vijiiana) alone, evidently taken 

from the Lankavatara-sitra,’ chapters IT 

and X. In the Nyaya-bhasya, 4-2-26, Vatsyayana* summarises 

the Buddhist doctrine as follows : — 
Some say that things do not possess a reality independent 
of our thoughts just as a web does not possess a reality indepen- 


! Vatsyayana seems here to have referred to the Lankavatara-sitra. 
qq fatqary HTaTaT TAA Te fag eT HY qzaglarqretaaq 
azqretey. tl 
Nyaya-bhasya. 4-2-26, translated by Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, 8.B.H. 
Series, Allahabad), 
2 aq) fafaqurarat @uray arayiaa | 
Rug wafewBane fasqurary Thwar: |i 
(Lankavatara-sitra, chap. II, p. 50, and chapter XJ, p. 115, of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal), 
By Oar BHA gTAgAY 5 WL | 
qe gx RE Aga A Rays | 
Ranh mpaks yas | 


di 


S 


BR RAS UX OBA |] 
(Bkah-gyur, Mdo, ca, folio 150, also 253). 


i 
~~ 
Fall 


3 The Nyaya-sttras, 4~2-26 and 4—2-27, may be interpreted in such a way that 
they refer to the Madhyanuka philosophy rather than to the Yogacara. In fact 
Dr. H. Jacobi J.A.O.8. for 1911, p. 29, maintains that the Yogacara or Vijnrana- 
vada did not commence until the 5th century A.D. when Asanga lived. But we 
should not forget that Maitreyanatha was a great expounder of V2jriana vada 
about 400 A.D., and that there is an exposition of it in the Lankavatara-sttra 
about 300 A.D. I therefore conclude that though Aksapada (150 A.D.) was not 
conversant with the Yogacara or Vijnana-vada, Vatsyayana (about 400 A.D.) knew 
the doctrine and criticised it in his Nyaya-bhasya, 4-2-26, 4-2-27 and 3-2-1l, Dr. 
Sher-batski on the authority of Vacaspati and Vatsyayana observes that the 
Nyaya-sttra, 4-2-26, is directed against the school of the Vijhana-vadins (J.A.O.S. 
for 1911, p. 5). 
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dent of its threads. Hence it is our thoughts alone, they say, 
that are real, the external things are all unreal. 

Vatsyayana controverts this Buddhist doctrine by saying that 
it is self-destructive, because if things are capable of being sepa- 
rated from our thoughts they cannot be unreal and on the other 
hand if things are unreal they are inc apable of being separated 
from our thoughts The holder of the doctrine commits, accord- 
ing to Vatsyayana, a contradiction by saying that things are un- 
real, and at the same time by going on to separate them from our 
thoughts. 


Ksanika-vada—the Theory of Impermanence. 


The stittra 3-2-11, which refers to the doctrine of momentari- 

; ness (ksanikatva) as explained in the Lan- 

Te ea ae kavatara-sttra, etc., was evidently inter- 

wide, esiticised. 7 polated by Vatsyayana into the Nyaya- 

sttra.’ In his Bhasya—commentary—on 

the stitra, Vatsyayana cites the opinion of ksanik-vadins accord- 

ing to whom all entities are momentary, as they exist for a moment 

only. We feel the momentariness of entities on seeing their 
growth and decay which imply PROeNciien and destruction. 

Vatsyayana in his Nyaya-bhasya, 3-2-12, 3-2-13, controverts 

the doctrine of momentariness by saying that there is no abso- 

lute certainty for an entity to be replaced by another entity after 

‘the lapse of a moment, and that there is a connecting link between 

the origination of an entity and its cessation.” 


40. VATSYAYANA’S EXPLANATION OF CERTAIN DOCTRINES. 
A Syllogism of Ten Members. 

Vatsyayana in his Nyaya-bhasya, 1-1—32, alludes to certain 
logicians according to whom a pylogiom ea of ten members 
as follows :— 

1. Proposition (pratijna)—This hill is fiery. 
2. Reason (etu).— Because it is smoky. 
3. Example (udaharana).—Whatever is 
smoky is fiery, as a kitchen. 


Five ordinary meinbers 


i eafeasta sucudaat: sfuaeie amMlNAs| | 3211. 
faqnsaurars Jaren anaqayy | 3-212. 


aqufafsamanrcameay, | 3-213. 
(Nyaya-sitra, pp. 86-87, edited and translated by Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, 
S.B.H. Series, Allahabad). ; . 
2 Vide the Lankavatara sitra, chap. VI, called Ksanika-parivarta, p. 99, Bengal 
Asiatic Society’s Mss. 
Cf. All is in a state of flux—Heraclitus. 
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4. Application (wpanaya).—So is this hill (smoky). 

5. Conclusion (nigamana).—Therefore this hill is fiery. 

1. (a) Inquiry as to the proposition (jij7iasa).—Is this hill fiery 

in all its parts, or in a particular 

part ? 

2. (a) Questioning the reason (samésaya).—That which you call 
smoke may be nothing but vapour. 

3. (a) Capacity of the example to warrant the conclusion 
(Sakya-prapti).—Is it true that smoke is always a con- 
comitant of fire? In a kitchen there are of course both 
smoke and fire, but in a red-hot iron ball there is no 
smoke. 

4. (a) Purpose for drawing the conclusion (prayojana).—Pur- 
pose consists in the determination of the true conditions 
of the hill, in order to ascertain whether it is such that 
one can approach it, or such that one should avoid it, 
or such that one should maintain an attitude of in- 
difference towards it. 

5. a) Dispelling all questions (samsaya-vyudasa).—It is beyond 
all questions that the hill is smoky, and that smoke is 
an invariable concomitant of fire. 


The five additional members serve no doubt to make our 
cognition clear, but they do not prove any thing. Hence they can- 
not, according to Vatsyayana, be regarded as essential members 
or parts of a syllogism.! 


Five additional members. 


God—ILésvara. 

Aksapada in his Nyaya-stitra, 4-1—16, casually mentions ISvara 
(God) whose nature is described by Vatsyayana in the Nyaya- 
bhasya 4-1-21, as follows :-— 

God is a soul specially endowed with qualities. He is freed 
from misapprehension, carelessness, etc., and is rich with merit, 
knowledge and concentration. He possesses eight supernatural 
powers which are the consequences of his merit and concentration. 
His merit, which conforms to his will, produces merit in each per- 
son, and sets the earth and other elements in motion. God is, as 
it were, the father of all beings. Who can demonstrate the exis- 
tence of Him who transcends the evidences of perception, inference 
and scripture ? 

Emancipation—moksa. 


In the Nyaya bhasya, 1-1—22, there is mention of certain philo- 
sophers who maintained that in emancipation there was manifesta- 


| Here Vatsyayana refers perhaps to the Jaina syllogism of ten members as 
illustrated in the Dagavaikalika-niryukti of Bhadrabahu who, I suppose, was a con- 
temporary of Chandra Gupta II, called Vikramaditya, about 375 A.D. The Jain 
logician, Anantavirya, in his commentary on the Nyayavatara, verse 13, says that 
the best form of syllogism consists of ten parts, the mediocre of five parts and the 
worst of two parts only. 
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tion of eternal pleasure of the soul. They based their view on the 
ground that human activity being always directed towards the 
attainment of pleasure, it was natural that the end of such activity 
was the enjoyment of eternal pleasure. They also relied on the 
scripture-texts (wpanisads) which, according to them, declared that 
absolute pleasure belonged to the soul that attained emancipation. 

Vatsyayana in the Nyaya-bhasya, 1-!—22, opposed the above- 
mentioned philosophers by saying that emancipation or release 
(moksa), which was a condition of immortality freed from fear 
and change, was attended with a total cessation of pain, but 
there was no cause for production in the emancipated soul of any 
pleasure which was eternal. He further said that human activity 
was directed towards the removal of pain and not to the attain- 
ment of pleasure, which was invariably mixed up with pain and 
which could merely bring about bondage of an intricate form. As 
regards the scripture-texts, these, according to Vatsyayana, spoke, 
no doubt, of the essence of soul as being pleasure, but pleasure 
signified nothing but perfect freedom from pain. Hence emancipa- 
tion or release was not, according to him, eternal pleasure, but an 
absolute deliverance from pain. 


41. UppbpyYOTAKARA, AUTHOR OF THE Nyaya-vartika 
(aBouT 635 A.D.). 


Uddyotakara was the author of a sub-commentary on the 

: Nyaya-sitra called the Nyaya-vartika.! 

Re ee oe erneess The Vasavadatta,? an immortal work of 
: the poet Subandhu, mentions Uddyotakara 

as a rescuer of the Nyaya, while the Vasavadatta itself is men- 
tioned in the Harsacarita®’ by Bana as a classical work which 
humbled the pride of all previous poets. The Harsacarita* des- 
cribes Bana as a poet who lived at the court of King Sri Harsa or 
Harsavardhana, and the manner in which the poet introduces 
himself into the work leaves no room for doubt that he was 
very young while his patron the king was mature in age and 


1 FAG I A HTB TATA Sat | 
qartt aaa witgiaa afaRTz Il 


(Nyaya-vartika, closing lines). 


. * s 
2 syrafafafancraacaeui stedafafuaragiet ufeary.. arent ew 
(Vasavadatta, p. 235, Hall’s edition). 


w 


aalaarae eat asi areaeTa | 
NRT USPSA AAT HUATSTT I 
(Harga-carita, ucchvasa 1), 


+ (Harsa-carita, ucchvasa IJ, p. 58, Iévara candra Vidyasagara’s edition). 
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experience. King Harsa reigned in ThaneSvara during the whole 
of the period (A.D. 629-644) that the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen-thsang 
travelled through India. This leads us to conclude that Bana 
flourished about A.D. 635, which is the latest date that can be 
assigned to Uddyotakara. 
In the Nyaya-vartika Uddyotakara mentions a Buddhist 
treatise on Logic called the Vadavidhi ! 
tes date of Uddyota- which seems to be only another name for 
the Vadanyaya by Dharmakirti. On the 
other hand Dharmakirti in his Nyaya-bindu* mentions a sastra 
which evidently refers to the Nyaya-vartika, and a sastra-kara 
who seems to be the same as Uddyotakara. Hence we conclude 
that Dharmakirti? and Uddyotakara were contemporaries who 
flourished about A.D 635. 
The name Bharadvaja,’ as applied to Uddyotakara, is derived 
Set eae ae from the family to which he belonged, 
dyotakara, SC*=<CS*té‘sé«Sdl@::ie@ is called Pasupatacarya’ on ac- 
; count of his having been a preceptor of the 
Pasupata Saiva sect. 
Nothing is definitely known as to the place where Uddyota- 
' kara was born. The only place mentioned 
penne of Uddyota- by him is Srughna‘* which is situated on the 
Western Jumna canal, 40 miles north of 
Thanesvara.’ It seems to me that Uddyotakara, while writing 


| wefy arefayt erorfaerd sfasfa sfameauyae | 
(Nyayva-vartika, 1-33, pp. 121, A.S.B.). 
RAN OSN AY WE'QI gy QeA AVY xX | 
(Vadanvaya of Dhamakirti in Bstan-heyur, Mdo, Ce, fol. 399). 
Tt is reported that Vasubandhu too wrote a treatise called Vadavidhi, which is 
no longer extant. 
* eatafa aifgat seer ayaaIe | waa valy afyeara feaayaars | 
amenity ataa yfatr .. 
(Nyaya-bindu, chap. III, pp. 110-11, Peterson’s edition). 
’ For the date of Dharmakirti see my ‘* Uddyotakara, a contemporary of 


Dharmakirti” in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 
Treland, for July 1914. ; 


° gfe a) acafearce surges) Bae aacHal Blaarh yh TSA TT | 
(Nyaya-vartika, colophon). 
6 : ; a 
alia leict.s weagte 
(Nyaya-vartika 1-33, p. 113, M.M. Vindhyegvari Prasida Dvivedin’s edition). 
T It was very probably this route by which Hiuen-thsang reached Srughna on 


April 1, A.D. 635. (Vide Beal’s Buddhist Records, pp. 186-90) Cunningham 
observes: ‘* The importance of the position {of Srughna] is shown by the fact that 
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the Nyaya-vartika, resided at Thanesvara which was connected 
with Srughna by a high road, It is not unlikely that he received 
some time in his career patronage at the court of ThaneSvara. 


42, UppyoTakaRA’S CONTROVERSY WITH THE BUDDHISTS. 


The main object which prompted Uddyotakara to write his 
oe sub-commentary was to oppose Dignaga, 
Peete nae Nagarjuna, and other Buddhist logicians 
that preceded him. This is evident from 
the opening lines of the Nyaya-vartika in which he says: “ Aksa- 
pada the foremost of sages propounded a sastra (body of doctrines) 
for the peace of the world; and I shall write an expository 
treatise on it to remove the veil of error cast by quibblers.”! 
Dignaga is throughout designated as Bhadanta?® (a venerable 
Buddhist monk) whose definition of perception (pratyaksa) is 
criticised in the Nyaya-vartika (1-1-4), and whose denial of the 
evidences of comparison (wpamdana) and verbal testimony (sabda) 
is reviewed in the same work (1-1-6, 7). 


Do Buddhists deny the Soul ? 


In the Nyaya-vartika, 3-1—-1,*? Uddyotakara points out a cer- 
tain inconsistency among the doctrines 
maintained by Bhadanta. Uddyotakara 
observes: “If you (Buddhists) say that 


The Buddhistic denial 
of the soul criticised. 


it stands on the high road leading from the Gangetic Doab, via Mirat, Saharanpur, 
and Ambala, to the Upper Panjab and commands the passage of the Jumna By 
this route Mahmud of Ghazni returned from his expedition to Kanoj, by this route 
Timur returned from his plundering campaign at Haridwar, and by this route 
Baber advanced to the conquest of Delhi.” 


(Ancient Geography of India, p. 347). 
S ° 
! aaa: FAT Fa aT 
Wala Wis HAA Hae | 
Harfaarsaratatasg: 
afraa ay aa faq: tt 
(Nyaya-vartika, opening lines). 
2 ge} yarufaga wemey wal aqyqerey yfaone dadissas sfavad 


AN 
<fa qare: 
(Nyaya-vartika, 1-1-6, p. 61, A.S.B.). 


3 aTaHATIaAT TATA qwaaq quant way way, 7 Ve 
aqa aif aattranaeastayTata | aeararfa sata xara: feare staat <fa | 


(Nyaya-vartika, 3-1-1, pp. 341-42). 
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there is no soul, you make an assertion contrary to your own 
doctrine. Your doctrine is that “f” is identical neither with 
rapa (form}nor with vedana (feeling), sanjna (sensation) samksara 
(impression) and vijiana (knowledge). Your scripture declares : 
‘O monk, t am not ripa nor am I vedana; I am not saminda. 
sanuskara is not myself; and neither am I wijftana).’ The “1” 
which is not identical with the five skandhas (aggregates of being) 
is in fact the soul. One who does not admit the soul can make 
no sense out of the philosophy of Tathagata. The text quoted 
above about the existence of the soul cannot be denied) as it 
actually occurs in the Sarvabhisamaya-siitra. It is therefore clear 
that if Bhadanta says, ‘there is no dtman,’ he hurts his own! 
system.” 

‘A further text speaking of the soul is as follows :—‘T shall 
teach you, O Bhiksus, the burden and the burden-bearer: the 
five skandhas are the burden, and the pudgala is the burden- 
bearer.’ He who says, ‘there is no dtman,’ is a heretic.” * 


1 qr art ay faunal tufyarfa wicert Fy MTT: Ve NITSITY Yaa <fa | 
agiat ataifa a faaefeat waaifa @ag | 


wrt at furad efewqifa) wicert a) aaa fara? arti) TeUetaagaal 
fay qaalaa | aad @ fara? wrcerct | gare fae aaata | 


(Nyava-vartika, 3-I-l, p. 342, quoted from Samyutta nikaya part III, chap, 
III, p. 25, Pali Text Society’s edition). 


2 The following correspondence, on the Buddhistic denial of the soul, quoted 
from tha Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland for 
1901, pp. 307-308, and p. 573, will be read with interest :— 


‘* Buddhist sutras quoted by Brahnana authors. 


Dear Mr. Rhys Davids,—Several months ago I invited my friend Professor Satis 
Chandra Vidyabhusana, the joint editor of the Buddhist fext Society’s Journal— 
whose essays are eulogised in the last Bulletin of M. Barth fof Paris]—to collect the 
numerous references to Buddhist savings or tenets, scattered in the treatises of 
Uddyotakara, Udayana, Vacaspati Migra, etc. I heard from the Pandita that, just 
at the same time, he had been urged by yourself to devote himself to that work. 
A few weeks ago, he sent me copious materials: their publication will, no doubt. 
prove itself a contribution of some importance to our knowledge of the great schools 
of the Mahayana Philosophy, and of the polemical relations between these schools 
and the orthodox adherents of the Darganas. 


We shall first publish, in the Muséon, our observations and references to the 
Bauddha chapter of the Sarva-dargana-samgraha, without any claim to philological 
or historical accuracy and exhaustion of the subject—of course! We intend to 
show only the practicability and usefulness of such inquiries, if trained scholars 
would but care for it. Nevertheless, two discoveries of Professor 8. C. Vidya- 
bhusana deserve actual notice in a more conspicuous journal. 

The first is the following:—The Salistamba-sitra quoted by Candrakirti in 
chap. xxvi of the Madhyamakavrtti, by Santideva in the Siks@samuccaya, also 
by Prajniakaramati in the Bodhicaryavataratika as giving a complete exposé of the 
Pratitya-samutpada, is quoted (without any mention of its name) with remark- 
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43. UDDYOTAKARA CRITICISES VASUBANDHU AND NAGARJUNA. 


In his Vartika on the Nyaya-sitra, 1-1-37, Uddyotakara 

refers to a Buddhist philosopher (identified 

The Buddhist theory of with Wasubandhu; who remarked that the 
example, drstanta, criti- : 

Mgad! three parts of a syllogism as defined by 

Aksapada were not so ingenious as they 


able fidelity by the celebrated author of the Bhamati, ad Brahma-sitra ii, 2, 19. 
Fragments of the same siitra are to be found in the Sarvadargana. 


- 


The second also 1s curious:—The sitra of ‘‘ the burden and the burden- 
bearer.”’ as well known from the Abhidharmakoéga, the Bodhicaryavataratika, and 
the Tibetan authorities, was one of the most decisive authorities referred to by the 
‘* Pudgalavadins.”’ This very sitra is cited by Uddyotakara against its Buddhist 
opponents :—** therefore, if [a Buddhist] says, « [there] is no @tman,’ he hurts [his 
own] system. It has been said: ‘I shall teach you, Bhiksus, the burden and the 
burden-bearer: the five skandhas are the burden, and the pudgala is the burden- 
bearer.’ ‘ Who says [there] is no Gtman is heretic.’ Such is the sitra.”’ 

Are these last words authentic ?... This seems very hard; but you know, dear 
Mr. Rhys Davids, that I cannot help thinking that the pudgalavada is more in har- 
mony with the dukkha satya and the law of karman than the nairatmyavada, etc..... 


GHENT, Louis De La VALLEE Poussin. 
January 7, 1901. eee 


THe SUTRA OF THE BURDEN-BEARER, 
WouRzBURG, 
April 22, 1901. 


Dear Professor Rhys Davids,—It will probably not have escaped your notice that 
the ‘‘ sitra of the Burden and the Burden-bearer,” which Professor de la Vallee 
Poussin, in his letter in your last issue (p. 308), referg to as quoted by the Pudga- 
lavadins as an authority on their side, is actually toe found in our Pali Pitaka, at 
vol. iil, p. 25, of the Samyutta Nikaya. 

The manner in which this ancient sutta was appealed to by the opponents of 
the Bauddhas as being against the Bauddhas’ doctrine of the non-dtman is very 
instructive. 

Far from being entitled, on the ground of this sutta, to consider the pudgala- 
vada as a genuine portion of the ancient doctrine, it is just the other way. For we 
have in it a proof that puggala in the sense of a soul (atta) was unknown to the 
author of the sutta. He uses the word quite clearly as referring simply to the five 
skandhas, and indeed states so in so many words. To him bhara and hara, Burden 
and Bearer, form one inseparable unity, and the laying down of the Burden, that 
is of the skandhas, is synonymous and simultaneous with the laying down of the 
Bearer (Bharanikkhepana=haranikkhepana). 

Uddyotakara, in his use of the sutta, is guilty of what we call, in logic, a 
sub reptio. 

Yours sincerely, 


E. Harpy. 


[From the point of view of absolute truth the soul is unreal, but from the 
empirical standpoint it isreal. The illusory relation between the fivefold aggregate 
and the soul as a burden and its bearer will continue until their absorption into 
Sinyata or nirvana.] 
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appeared.! Vacaspati Misra in his Vartika-tatparya-tika® on the 
Nyaya-siitra, 1-1-37, quotes the same remark which he explains by 
saying that “here Subandhu [evidently the same as Vasubandhu] 
observes that the three parts of a syllogism beginning with ‘ propo- 
sition’ as defined by Aksapada are badly confounded.” Uddyo- 
takara does not examine the remark, but satirically says that the 
person from whom it emanated was a mighty logician!!! In this 
connection there is however an examination of the definition, given 
by a Buddhist logician, of an example (drstanta) * in which, accord- 
ing to him, the reason (middle term) and the predicate (major term) 
co-abide, e.g. in a syllogism, viz. sound is non-eternal, because it is 
a product, like a pot—the non-eternality and producibility co-abide 
ina pot. Uddyotakara asks: how can a Buddhist, a holder of the 
doctrine of momentariness, maintain that non-eternality (which 
refers to posterior non-existence) and producibility (which refers to 
prior non-existence) co-exist in a pot (which possesses a mere mo- 
mentary existence) ? 

On similar grounds Uddyotakara attacks the Buddhist logi- 
cian Nagarjuna*, who in his Pramana-vihe- 
tana or Pramana-vidhvamsana (q.v.) defines 
an example as the place in which is decisively shown the relation 
between the reason (middle term) and its invariable companion 
the predicate (majorterm). It is impossible for a Buddhist to show 
the correlation of the reason (e.g. the fact that it is a product) and 
the predicate (e.g. non-eternality), since the two cannot, according 
to him, co-exist. 


Nagarjuna criticised. 


| qtaferqrqaaa vd wawarqgifed aaj eat efeura <fa 1 ata aaa 
SS - 
awiaylaaaaian eifua wife | 

(Nyaya-vartika, 1-1-37, p. 139, Bibliotheca Indica series). 

2 fi i tafe Taam az Vata 
aa TIsay WAM IS sIagq, lal eq BAI aA Um Tz 84 { 
A 

(Nyaya-vartika-tatparya-tika, 1-1-37, p. 203, Vizianagaram Sanskrit series). 
> aul fast cara Tay | 

(Nyaya-vartika, 1-1-37, p. 139, Bibliotheca Indica series). 


4 In the Pramana-vihetana (vidhvamsana), an example (drstdnta, in Tibetan : 
dpe) is defined by Nagarjuna thus :— 


KANE A NGA RNY TIN HARE Aga MGA A KAT AA MRR AES al | 
(Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, ha, folio 417). 
Uddyotakara opposes the above definition as follows :— 


ada aa: aaqia Faget zara <a WOE | 


(Nyaya-vartika, 1-1-37, pp. 139-140, edited by M. M. Vindhye$vari Prasad in 
the Bibliotheca Indica series, Calcutta). 
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44. UDDYOTAKARA CRITICISES DIGNAGA. 


Uddyotakara in his Nyaya-vartika! mentions a Buddhist logi- 
cian Bhadanta (same as Dignaga)? who 
Pipes e Rok tt defines perception (pratyaksa) as a knowledge 
ed. which is free from reflection (kalpanda),® that 
is, which is not connected with a name or 
genus. Perception is in fact a pure sense-knowledge which is not 
expressed by a name or specified by a genus, which is specific in 
itself and cognised by itself. 
This definition of perception is declared by Uddyotakara to 
be absurd. If a certain knowledge were not expressible by a 
name, how could it be called perception? The word perception 
would be meaningless if the knowledge corresponding to it were 
not capable of being expressed by a name. In the same way if 
perception referred to a specific individual (svaripa) and not to a 
genus, it could not, according to Uddyotakara, be grasped in our 
mind and expreseed to our fellowmen, since our cognition of an 
object invariably assumes a generic form. 


‘quit q aq sad aeragiciata | wa aa awa are aifamiarta | aq 
fas 4 aeatfanaa a a mfefunufema farraeqrafaifa gfeaea- 
aIaaa aq maaan... erg ae asa afe vad gree: aw 
jad aaatiefara wita araaifuaiad 4 aifauatata aiseat Hem smAele | 

(Nyaya-vartika, 1-1-4, pp. 44-45, Bibliotheca Indica series). 


2 Vacaspati Miéra in his gloss on the above observes :— 
yofa feqirg sam qyaqata wut <fa 


(Ny4ya-vartika-tatparya-tika, 1-1-4, p. 102, Vizianagaram Sanskrit series). 


4 Vacaspati and Jayanta observe that kalpand, reflection, is the connection of 
an object with its adjuncts enumerated below :— 
(1) Name (nama), e.g. dittha, etc. 
(2) Genus (jati), e.g. cow, etc. 
(3) Quality (guna), e.g. dark, etc. 
(4) Action (kriy@), e.g. walking, etc. 
(5) An adventitious entity (dravya), e.g. a load (on the back), etc. 
A knowledge unconnected with any of these adjuncts is perception. For in- 
stance,our perception of an individual cow consists of a specific knowledge into 
which the name, genus, etc., of the individual cow do not enter. 


Chge gar aera wafer sifaaea quascat fRarRedaT aTHReTAT 
gauaerar aia | 

(Jayanta’s Nyaya-mafijari, chapter II, p. 93, edited by Gangadhar Sastri, 
Vizianagaram, Sanskrit series; compare also Vacaspati Misra’s Nyaya-vartika-tat- 
parya-tika, 1-1-4, p. 102, edited by Gangadhar Sastri, Vizianagaram Sanskrit 
series). 

The word kalpana seems to have been used in a different sense by Dignaga 
(g.v.). Theidea of genus (jatz), quality (guna), action (kriya@), and name (nama) was 
derived from the Mahabhasya of Patafijali. 


9 
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45. UpbDYOTAKARA’S EXPLANATION OF PERCEPTION. 


Perception (pratyaksa), as defined by Aksapada, is knowledge 
which is produced by the intercourse of a sense with its object. 

The intercourse (sannikarsa), which is of six kinds, is explained 
in the Nyaya-vartika (1-1-4) of Uddyotakara as follows :— 


(1) Conjunction (samyoga)—e.g. a jar is perceived through its 
conjunction with our eye. 

(2) Conjoined-inherence (samyukta-samavaya)—e.g. in perceiv- 
ing the colour of a jar there is conjunction of our eye 
with the jar in which colour inheres. 

(3) Conjoined-inherent inherence (samyukta-samavela-samavayd) 
—e.g. in perceiving the generic nature of the colour 
(colourness) there is conjunction of our eye with the jar 
in which inheres colour wherein again colourness is in- 
herent. 

(4) Inherence (samavaya)—e.g. we perceive sound which inheres 
in our ear-cavity. 

(5) Inherent-inherence (samavela-samavaya)—e.g. we perceive 
soundness (the generic nature of sound) which inheres in 
sound which in its turn is inherent in our ear-cavity. 

(6) Qualification or particularity (visesanata)—e.g. we perceive 
the non-existence of a thing through the particularisation 
of the spot which the thing could occupy on earth. 


46. UpbDDYOTAKARA’S DEFINITION OF INFERENCE. 


Uddyotakara in his Nyaya-vartika, 1-1-5, defines inference ' 
(anumana) as that knowledge which is preceded by perception of 
the reason (middle term) and remembrance of its invariable con- 
comitance with the predicate (major term). For an instance, 
I perceive that this hill has smoke which I remember to be in- 
variably concomitant with fire, and hence I infer that this hill 
has fire. The form of inference is as follows :— 

(1) Whatever is smoky is fiery. 

(2) This hill is smoky. 
(9 
\ 


€ 


3) Therefore this hill is fiery. 


Inference is divided by Uddyotakara as (1) exclusively —affirm- 
ative (anvayi), (2) exclusively—negative (vyatirekt), and (3) affirm- 
ative-negative (anvaya-vyatireki). Lxclusively—affiirmative is the 
inference in which the middle term abides in the major term as well 
asin things homogeneous with it, there being nothing which is hetero- 
geneous from the major term, e.g. this is nameable, because it is 


ease fasqcattsqaray | 
(Nyaya-vartika, 1-1-5, p. 47, M.M. Vindhe§gvari Prasada’s edition). 


Inference is linga-paraimaréa (a syllogism from sign) as aided by remembrance. 
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knowable. Exclusively —negative is the inference in which the 
middle term abides in the minor term alone, there being nothing 
else in which that term is known to be present, e.g the earth is 
different from other elements, because it possesses smell. Affirma- 
tive—negative is the inference in which the middle term, while 
abiding in things homogeneous with the major term, does not abide 
in any thing heterogeneous from the same, e.g. sound is non-eternal, 
because it is cognised by our senses. 


47, UDDYOTAKARA’S THEORY OF VERBAL KNOWLEDGE. 


The signification of letters. 


If a word is a mere combination of letters, how do we cognise 
a thing on hearing the word ? 

Uddyotakara in his Vartika on the Nyaya-siitra, 2-2-55, says 
we become cognisant of a thing on hearing 


How does a word signify : : 
; the last letter of its corresponding word as 


a thing? 
ee eae theory of aided by the recollection of the preceding 
GMO casera. letters, i.e. when we hear the last letter, there 


is a collective recollection of all the previous letters. For instance, 
the word ‘‘cow’’ cannot present to us any thing until we have 
heard its last letter, viz. w, as aided by our recollection of the pre- 
ceding letters, viz.c and 0. The letters c,o and w by a conven- 
tional association produce in us the cognition of the thing called 
cow. This is the way in which things are signified by letters 
or rather words composed of letters, in accordance with the Nyaya 
philosophy followed by Uddyotakara. 


Sphota-vada—the doctrine of phonetic explosion. 


Uddyotakara in his Nyaya-vartika, 2-2-55, alludes, however, 
to certain sages who held that things could 
Arivaltheory. not be signified by letters. These sages, as 
a ee ena im pointed out by Vacaspati Misra in his Nyaya- 
vartika tatparya-tika, 2-2-55, were sup- 
porters of sphota-vada, the theory of phonetic explosion, Accord- 
ing to them, a thing is not signified by letters -no matter whether 
the letters are taken in their separate or collective form. No single 
letter of a word can produce cognition of a thing corresponding to 
the word. Neither c nor o nor w asseparated from one another can 
produce in us the cognition of a thing called cow. The letters in 
their collective form too cannot produce the cognition, because each 
letter, as soon as it is pronounced, perishes and does not continue 
long to form a whole word. C,o0 and w not being able to exist 
simultaneously cannot produce the cognition of a cow. 
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We cannot also, they say, derive the cognition of a thing 
from a word on hearing its last letter as aided by the recollection 
of the preceding letters, because the recollection of letters can 
bring about only the J/etters, but not the things corresponding to 
them. Yet nobody can deny that on hearing the word “cow” we 
become cognisant of the thing called “cow.” Hence there must be 
something over and above the letters which produces the cogni- 
tion of the thing. This something is a conglomerate sound which 
bursts out after each letter has been uttered. It is distinct from 
the letters but revealed by them. This outburst of a conglomerate 
sound, that is, of a word as a whole, is called sphota, which literally 
signifies an explosion of sounds. When we utter the first letter of 
a word there is revelation of the sphota, which becomes more and 
more explicit along with the utterance of the following letters, 
until at last we become cognisant of the thing signified by the 
word. 


A poha—negation of the opposite. 


In the Nyaya-vartika, 2-2-65, Uddyotakara mentions the 
Buddhists who hold that what forms the 
denotation of a word is really apoha,! ex- 
clusion of the opposites. A word bears, ac- 
cording to them, a denotation of exclusion; that is, it denotes ex- 
clusion of what is denoted by other words. Thus the denotation 
of a cow is the exclusion of the denotation of a non-cow, that is, a 
cow is that which is not a non-cow. This theory is controverted 
by Uddyotakara on the ground (1) that we cannot conceive of a 
negative denotation, that is, the denotation of exclusion, unless we 
have previously conceived of a denotation of a positive character, 
e.g. a man can form no idea of a non-cow until he has formed the 
idea of a cow from which the former idea is to be excluded, and 
if he has already conceived of the denotation of a cow, there is no 
necessity for a further denotation of exclusion; (2) though in 
the case of two opposite (contradictory) words the denotation of 
one word may exclude that of the other, the exclusion will not be 
possible in the case of such a word as “all”? which has nothing to 
exclude. 


Does a word denote 
apoha, exclusion ? 


48, UppyoTakaRa’s THEORY OF SUFFERINGS. 


Uddyotakara in his Nyaya-vartika, 1-1-1, says that pain or 
suffering (duhkha) is of twenty-one kinds, 
viz. (1) the body, (2-7) the six senses (the 


Channels of sufferings. 


a For a full criticism of the Vaiyakarana doctrine of apoha consult the Ny&aya- 
mafijari, chapter VI. Cf. also Nyaya-vartika, 2-2-65, Bibliotheca Indica, Mim- 
amsa-vartika, and Vaiyakarana-bhisana-sara of Kaunda Bhatta. 
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eye, ear, nose, tongue, skin and mind), (8-13) the six objects of 
sense (colour, sound, odour, flavour, touch and desire, etc.), (14-19) 
the six cognitions (visual, auditory, olfactory, gustatory, tactual 
and mental), (20) pleasure, and (21) pain. Of these the body is 
regarded as “pain” because it is the abode of all painful experi- 
ences; the senses, objects and cognitions are called “ pains,” be- 
cause they constitute the channels through which pain reaches us; 
pleasure is designated as pain because it is always accompanied 
by the latter; and pain is by its very nature painful. 


49, VAcASPATI MISRA, AUTHOR OF THE NYAYA-VARTIKA- 
TATPARYA-TIKA 
(aBout 841 A.D.). 


Dharmakirti and several other Buddhist logicians! having 

compiled treatises subversive of the inter- 

Be eee supports the pretations of Vatsyayana and Uddyota- 

rahmanic interpreta- ds fo . 

GinwE: kara, a Brahmana logician of great erudi- 

- tion named Vacaspati Misra wrote, in sup- 

port of the Brahmana commentators, an elaborate gloss on the 
Nyaya-vartika called the Nyaya-vartika tatparya-tika.? 

Vacaspati, who is reputed to be a native of Mithila (modern 

Darbhanga in North Behar), must have 

aspati's place and fourished in the ninth century A.D., as he 

compiled his Nyaya-stici-nibandha*® in the 

year 898, which evidently refers to the samvat era and corresponds 

to 841 A.D. He preceded the Buddhist logician Ratnakirti* (about 

1000 A.D.) who quotes him. 


Vac 
time. 


 eafa wea Aazaearaq auriy fesara pafafacalaia: FeqeaAT- 
aqqayaataied we a TafAT ay Gata | 

(Nyaya-vartika-tatparya-tika, opening lines, edited by M.M. Gangadhar Sastri 
in the Vizianagaram Sanskrit series). 

2 In order to prevent interpolations into the Nyaya-sitra, Vacaspati compiled 
an Index of the sitras of the work called Nyaya-stci-nibandha. 

3 ary gai fasanseraarte efaat ae | 

Raraataas TaRKITgIage | 
(Nyaya-sici-nibandha, colophon). 


The year 898, if it refers to the sarvat era, corresponds to 841 A.D., but if it 
refers to the Saka era, corresponds to 976 A.D. 


+ Apoha-siddhi, p. 7; Ksanabhanga-siddhi, p. 58 (included in Six Buddhist 
Nyaya Tracts, edited by H. P. Shastri). 
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Vacaspati Misra, whose patron was king Nrga,! received 
instruction in philosophy from a teacher 
Trilocana, preceptor of named Trilocana.? WVacaspati plainly ad- 
Vacaspati. ; : . 
mits that his explanation of pratyaksa 
(perception), in so far as it refers to its division into savikalpaka 
(the determinate), and nirvikalpaka (the indeterminate), is derived 
neither from the commentary of Vatsyayana nor from the sub- 
commentary of Uddyotakara, but reflects directly the teaching of 
his preceptor Trilocana. This Trilocana, evidently a writer on 
Vaisesika philosophy, must have flourished before 1000 A.D. when 
his doctrines of generality*® (samavaya) and causality* (karya, 
sahakarikarana), etc., were criticised by the Buddhist logician 
Ratnakirti the famous author of Apoha-siddhi and Ksanabhanga- 
siddhi. Rajasekhara (about 917 A.D.) mentions Trilocana’ to 
whom is ascribed a poem called Partha-vijaya. 

Vacaspati Misra’s Nyaya-kanika," a work on logic, is not now 
available. He is said to have written com- 
mentaries on the works of all the schools 
of philosophy. His commentary on the Vedanta-bhasya called 
Bhamati-tika and that on the Samkhya-karika called Samkhya- 


Vacaspati’s other works. 


: atau qafcarqarg Tai an ay oat 
afar asta uealaalat Tagasarfe war fre: 1 
(Bhamati, last line). 
Barry: 
: faataa qeatamatqaaeiae: | 
QU TTA MWaylaHeaiexg ii 
(Nyaya-vartika-tatpacya-tika, 1-1-4, p. 87, M.M. Gangadhar Sastri’s edition). 


San aaa) waa Wasa sraryfawarut @a® eaars: erarya ..... 


_ (Ratnakirti’s Apoha-siddhi, p. 13, included in the ‘‘ Six Buddhist Nyaya Tracts,” 
edited by M.M. Hara Prasad Shastri in the Bibliotheca Indica series, Calcutta). 


‘ fawaaaiegg daar: | arta fe avaricuatad i a araiata Sq: | 
(Ratnakirti’s MKsanabhanga-siddhi, p. 58, included in the ‘* Six Buddhist 
Nyaya Tracts”’). 
5 The following stanza, which is said to belong to the Sakti-muktavali of 
Rajasekhara, refers to Trilocana :— 
ar faders a aie fase aa: | 
aee: waad Fe waa faty: waT 


Who else but Trilocana is able to compose a Partha-vijaya ? How can its pur- 
port be perceived by the two-eyed? [It took a three-eyed Trilocana to compose 
the poem, how can a two-eyed mortal understand it 2] 


_ (Sanskrit Poems of Maydra, Introduction, p. 53, Columbia University series, 
edited by Dr. G. P. Quackenbos). 


_5 Mentioned in the Nyaya-vartika-tatparaya-tika, p. 395, Vizianagram Sanskrit 
series. 
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tattva-kaumudi occupy a most important place i in the philosophical 
literature of India. Being equally at home in all the systems of 
philosophy and yet following no one of them as his own, Vacaspati 
was designated as Sarva-tantra-svatantra, ‘master of all systems 
but reliant on no one of them in particular.” 
In the Nyaya-vartika-tatparya-tika Vacaspati mentions four 
schools of Buddhist philosophy,! viz. the 
3 Beh ea ee four Madhyamika, Vijniana-vada, Sautrantika 
and the Vaibhasika including the doctrine 
of the Vatsiputriya sect; and repeatedly criticises Dignaga and 
Dharmakirti.? 
50. WVACASPATI OPPOSES DIGNAGA. 


Vacaspati Misra, in his Nyaya-vartika-tatparya-tika, criticises 
The. Uenelngue. (raw) the definition of the analogue called “ bal- 
called ‘balancing the ancing the effect,” karya-sama, as given 
effect,” karya-sama, criti by the Buddhist logician Dignaga, about 
ge 500 A.D.’ ‘* Balancing the effect’’* is de- 
fined by Dignaga as an opposition which one offers by showing that 
the effect referring to the subject is different from the one referring 
to the example. 
For instance, a disputant argues as follows :— 
Sound is non-eternal, 
because it is an effect of exertion. 
like a pot. 

His respondent opposes this argument by saying that no 
conclusion can be drawn from it, because a sound is not an effect 
of exertion of the same kind as a pot, the former being caused by 
a vibration of winds, but the latter by a lump of clay. This sort 
of futile opposition is, according to Dignaga, signified by the 
analogue called ‘‘ balancing the effect.” 

Vacaspati® controverts Dignaga by saying that the latter’s 


1 Nydya-vartika-tatparya-tika, |-1-23; 1-2-4; 3-1-1; 4-1-33; 4-2-35, etc. 
2 Nyaya- -vartika-tatparya-tika, |-I-1; 1-1-4; 1-1-5; 1-1 —6;; 1-1-8; 5-2-5, ete. 
3 Vacaspati Migra’s Nyaya vartika-tatparya- tika, 5—-1-37, pp. 488-489, Viziana- 
garam Sanskrit series, w here Dignaga is called Bhadanta. 
+ Dionfga defines karya-sama (balancing the effect) as follows :— 
aUayaaia aq ayifafecwag | 


AT AAUAAT | 
(Pramana-samuccaya, chap. VI, quoted by Vacaspati). 


5 The Tibetan version runs as follows:— 
aga g aga AAR aE | 
RR aga’ KEEN aR wes | 


(Pramana-samuccaya, chap. VI, Tshad-ma-kun-las-btus-pa, chap. VI, Bstan- 
hgyur, Mdo, Ce, folio 13). 
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definition of ‘‘ balancing the effect’’ is untenable, inasmuch as 
an effect of exertion, in so far as it signifies ‘‘coming into a state 
of existence from that of non-existence,’’ is exactly the same in 
the case of a sound as in that of a pot. Moreover, if Dignaga’s 
definition were accepted, then the Buddhistic denial cf a Maker 
of the universe would be futile. 
Those who believe in God argue as follows :— 
The universe has a Maker, 
because it is a product, 
like a pot. 
if Dignaga were to oppose this argument by saying that the 
universe is not a product of the same kind as a pct, his opposi- 
tion, continues Vacaspati, would constitute an analogous rejoinder 
called “balancing the effect.” In fact Vacaspati prefers the defi- 
nition of ‘‘ balancing the effect” as given by Aksapada! (q.v.) 
according to whom an effect of exertion, even when it refers to the 
subject alone, may be of diverse kinds. 


51. VACASPATI CRITICISES DHARMAKIRTI. 


In the Nyaya-vartika-tatparya-tika Vacaspati says that accord- 

ing to the Buddhist logician Kirti (Dharma- 

the point of defeat. arti about 635 A.D.) there are only two 
nigrahasthana. Tat ac 5 oe es 

kinds? of the point of defeat (nigrahasthana), 

which occur respectively (1) when one adduces a reason which 

is not a proper one (asadhananga-vacana), and (2) when one alleges 

defect in that where there is really no defect (adosodbhavana). It 

is not, continues Kirti, proper to say that there are twenty-two 

varieties of the point of defeat inasmuch as all these are included 

in the two main kinds just mentioned. 

Vacaspati controverts the above criticism by saying that 
sage Aksapada too laid down two kinds of the point of defeat 
which occur Heep eOwye ly (1) when one misunderstands an argu- 
ment (Vipratipatt) or (2) does not understand it at all (apratipattt). 
While in respect of the division of the point of defeat into two 


Kirti or Dharmakirti gives a similar definition :— 
TSATAUAT AYATATLATY TH | 
safavaie verfaete: Hrarsal aa: 
(Quoted by Vacaspati in the Nyaya-vartika-tatparya-tika, 51-37). 
1 Nyaya-sttra, 5-1-37. 


2 Vacaspati says:—According to Dharmkirti there are twenty-two varieties of 
nigrahasthana which come under two main heads. 


Bs :— 
BaF IAA gag Sat | 
faueETaaAay a watata—ara ofa STS il 
(Nyaya-vartika-tatparya-tika, ‘b-2 ot, p. 492, Vizianagaram Sanskrit series). 
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kinds, the view of Dharmakirti does not differ from that of 
Aksapida, the two kinds as laid down by the latter are clearer 
than those laid down by the former. For instance, non-ingenuity 
(apratibhana), which consists in one’s inability to hit upon a reply, 
is recognized as a point of defeat, but it is included rather in the 
two kinds of the point of defeat laid down by Aksapada than in 
those laid down by Kirti.' A person defeated on the score of non- 
ingenuity may remain speechless or may talk irrelevantly. This 
speechlessness (t#snimbhava) and irrelevant talk (pralapita) are not 
new points of defeat, although they are recognized as such by Kirti. 

Kirti further observed that ‘renouncing the proposition ” 
(pratina-samnyasa) as a point of defeat, is identical with a fallacy 
of reason (hetvabhasa), because it involves a reason which is un- 
certain. Vacaspati opposes him by saying that the uncertainty 
of reason being pointed out after the proposition has been re- 
nounced, the point of defeat must in this case be designated as 
‘“renouncing the proposition.’*  — 

Considering their special characters even Dharmakirti* ad- 
mits that there are twenty-two varieties of the point of defeat. 


52. VACASPATI’S EXPLANATION OF DETERMINATE AND INDETER- 
MINATE PERcEPTIONS, Savikalpaka anp Nirvikalpaka. 


Vacaspati* following his preceptor Trilocana’ divides per- 
ception into two kinds, viz. determinate or 
mediate (savikalpaka) and indeterminate or 
immediate (nirvikalpaka). The determinate 


Savikalpaka and Nirvi- 
kalpaka defined. 


1 Jayanta similarly observes :— 

aa alface gifantaur faaearatta fausge.. .. 

(Ny&ya-mafijari, ahnika 12, p. 639, Vizianagaram Sanskrit series). 
2 Vacaspati says :— 
ane wes atfuar fatacral Sarrasucsfasegraian ag sfa- 
alfeat Sauls wa Gla fageaiatafa ayes | rat 
(Nyaya-vartika-tatparya-tika, 5-2-5, p. 499, Vizianagaram Sanskrit series). 
3 Jayanta says :— 
zaut waaay 9 a faafafaqearaarana | 
(Nyaya-mafijari, p. 659, Vizianagaram Sanskrit series). 
+ Vacaspati writes :— , 

BANaARs Bar saaag aa, ayife aaa fafaqa faa 
quaylacg) Y wa qa SG wey aq sfaawa saAT Ataeiamealq 
frag va cia wreafaaartRTy Sareragq | 

(Nyaya-vartika-tatparya-tika, p. 87). 
ar es 
é sata fastaaae a aaialyaa nae: | 


gyrate ayag Beyaagaeng | 
(Nyaya-vartika-tatparya-tika, p. 87). 
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is knowledge which admits of specification: it is the knowledge of 
an object as particularised by its genus, etc., e g. this is a man (an 
individual coming under the genus ‘man’). The indeterminate 
perception on the contrary is that knowledge which admits of no 
specification: it is the knowledge of an object derived through its 
first intercourse with one of our senses, e.g. this is something. 

Vacaspati further observes that the doctrine of determinate 
and indeterminate perceptions is very easy 
to comprehend, and has not on that account 
been explained by Vatsyayana in his Bhasya or Uddyotakara in 
his Vartika. The Niruktakaras ! who fleurished before Vacaspati 
used the term nirvikalpaka, but they explained it as the knowledge 
of an object in which its general (samanya) and particular (v2sesa) 
features were combined. Vacaspati controverts the view of the 
Niruktakaras by saying that if, in the nirvikalpaka stage, an object 
were to combine in itself its general and particular attributes, how 
could, in the savikalpaka stage, the two, viz. the general and the 
particular, be separated so that one might be predicated of the 
other in the form, ‘‘this (particular) is man (general).” 


Niruktakdras criticised. 


53. VACASPATI’S THEORY OF RIGHT KNOWLEDGE AND WRONG 
KNOWLEDGE (Prama@ AND Apramda). 


Right knowledge (Prama or tattva-jiana) defined in the Nyaya- 
vartika, 1-1-2, is the knowledge of a thing as it is, while wrong 
knowledge or error (aprama, bhrama or mithya-jnana) is the know- 
ledge of a thing as it is not. 

There are conflicting theories as to the exact nature of the 
wrong knowledge. Vacaspati Misra in his Nyaya-vartika-tatparya- 
tika, 1-1-2, mentions five different theories which may be sum- 
marised as follows :— 

(1) Atma-khyatt (manifestation of the self)—is a wrong know- 
ledge in which our cognition, which exists in our mind 
alone, manifests itself as a thing existing outside of us. 
The Yogacara Buddhists, who follow this theory, say 
that our cognition (or knowledge) alone is real, and its 
manifestation as external objects is a wrong knowledge. 


| quis frame: | fafeaenaiea enraaeita aqat gery) agi 
aa: at garg vaslanrefeear | 
yaaa aia yearaaa saat | 


(Nyaya-vartika-tatparya-tika, p. 89, Vizianagaram Sanskrit series). 


Vatsyf@yana and Uddyotakara did not treat of the doctrine of nirvikalpaka 
and savikalpaka pratyaksa. The Niruktaka@ras who treated them cannot be identi- 
fied. Kumarila Bhatta, author of the Mimamsa-vartika (about 630 A.D.), was per- 
haps the earliest writer who dealt with the doctrine. 
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(2) Asat-khyati (manifestation of the unreal)—is a wrong know- 
ledge in which a thing, which is non-existent or unreal, 
manifests itself as existent or real, e.g. when a piece of shell 
is mistaken fora piece of silver. The piece of silver, being 
non-existent or unreal, its manifestation is a wrong know- 
ledge. The Madhyamika Buddhists, who hold this theory, 
say that all are void and the manifestation to us of our in- 
ternal states and the external objects isa wrong knowledge. 

(3) Anirvacaniya-khyati (manifestation of the undefinable)—is a 
wrong knowledge in which a thing manifests itself in 
such a way that we cannot define it either as existent or 
as non-existent, e.g when a piece of shell is mistaken for 
a piece of silver, our knowledge is neither that of a piece 
of silver (which is not present) nor that of a piece of non- 
silver (there being an apparent presence of a piece of 
silver), but that of a thing the nature of which we cannot 
define. The Advaita- vedantins, who hold this theory, 
say that if we regard the external things as real, it will 
be a wrong knowledge, inasmuch as the things are un- 
definable, that is. neither do they possess a real existence 
nor are they devoid of an empirical or apparent exis- 
tence. 

(4) A-khyati (non-manifestation)—is knowledge in which the 
difference of one thing (subject) from another thing 
(predicate) is not manifested on account of certain de- 
fects of our senses, etc., and owing to this non-manifesta- 
tion we say that the one (subject) is identical with the 
other (predicate), e.g. when a piece of shell is supposed 
by us to be a piece of silver, in the form ‘ this is silver,” 
there are perception of ‘ this” (shell) and recollection of 
“ silver”? together with a non-manifestation of their differ- 
ence caused by the defects of our senses, ete. This theory 
is upheld by the Prabhakaras. 

(5) Anyatha- khyati (a converse manifestation)—is a wrong know- 
ledge in which one thing is mistaken for another thing 
on the perception of those properties of the first thing 
which are possessed in common by the second thing, and 
a thing possessed of these common properties is particu- 
larised not as the first thing (whose special properties 
are not, owing to certain defects of our senses, etc., cog- 
nised by us), but as the second thing which presents itself 
to our recollection at the time, e.g. when a piece of shell 
is mistaken for a piece of silver in the form “this is 
silver,’ the properties common to both (shell and silver), 
are supposed, by the person who commits the mistake, 
to abide not in “this’’ (shell), but in “silver”? which he 
remembers at the time. This theory is propounded by 
the Naiyayikas. 

In a wrong knowledge when a person mistakes one thing (e.g. 
a shell) for any other thing (e.g. a piece of silver), there is an actual 
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perception, through imagination (j#ana-laksana), of that ‘“ other 
thing,” because if he had not perceived it at all, he would not have 
exerted himself to pick it up. In fact when our mistake is dis- 
covered we remember that we actually perceived the thing. Hence 
the only rational theory, according to Vacaspati Misra, is that of 
anyathakhyati which satisfactorily explains the origination of wrong 
knowledge. 


53a. VACASPATI’S THEORY OF Condition (upadhi). 


Vacaspati Misra, in his Nyaya-vartika-tatparya-tika, 1-1-1, 
says that an inference is based on the invariable concomitance 
(vyapti) of its middle term with the major term. Now, what is the 
nature of this invariable concomitance ? The Buddhists say that 
the middle term is in invariable concomitance with the major 
term, if the former stand to the latter in causal relation (karya 
kavana) or the relation of identity (svabhava). 

Seeing that the Buddhistic definition is too narrow and too 
wide, Vacaspati sets it aside by saying that the invariable con- 
comitance is that relation of the middle term with the major term 
which is freed from all conditions (wpadhz). A condition is illus- 
trated in the following inference :— 

The hill is full of smoke, 
because it is full of fire. 


This is a wrong inference, because smoke always accompanies 
fire, but fire does not always accompany smoke. 

The inference will, however, be right if we attach a condi- 
tion to its middle term in the following way :— 

The hill is full of smoke, 
because it is full of fire (fed by wet fuel). 

Here ‘ wet fuel’ is a condition (wpadhi), which is attached to 
the middle term ‘fire.’ A fire by itself may not always accom- 
pany smoke, but when it is fed by wet fuel it is always attended 
by the same. 

This kind of condition should not qualify the middle term, 
which must be perfectly free from all conditions. If an inference 
is to be right, a disputant must remove from it all conditions 
which are suspected (sankita) by himself or with which he is charged 
(samaropita) by his opponent. 


53b. Tue THrory or Cause AND Erresor (karya-karana). 


In the Nyaya-kanika as also in the Nyaya-vartika-tatparya- 
tika, 3-2-17, Vacaspati Misra criticises, on one hand, those who 
hold that an effect (karya) springs up from nothing (asatah sajja- 
yate) and, on the other hand, the sarmkhyas who hold that an 
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effect pre-exists in its cause (satah sajjayate). He expounds the 
doctrine of the Naiayikas that an effect does not pre-exist in its 


cause, but that from a cause something originates which did not 
exist before such origination. 


53c. Tuer BUDDHIST AND JAINA SCRIPTURES CONDEMNED. 


Vacaspati Misra in his Nyaya-vartika-tatparya-tika, 2-2-68, 
says that the author of the Brahmanic scripture is God, while 
that of the Buddhist and Jaina scriptures is Buddha and Rsabha- 
deva. While our God is omniscient and all-powerful, Buddha 
and Rsabhadeva are not so. How can we then place any confi- 
dence in the latter? While the Brahmanic scripture legislates 
for men divided into four classes and passing through four stages of 
life, the scriptures of the Buddhists and Jainas do not concern 
themselves much with the regulation of practical life. At the dis- 
solution of the world the Buddhist and Jaina scriptures will dis- 


appear, while the tradition of the Brahmanic scriptures will be kept 
up by God. 


54, Upayanacarya, AUTHOR OF THE NYAYA-VARTIKA- 
TATPARYA-TIKA-PARISUDDHI 
(984 A.D.). 


Vacaspati Misra was criticised by a host of Buddhist logicians, 
and it was to vindicate him against their 
attacks that Udayanacarya or Udayakara, 
a Brahmana logician of Mithila, wrote a sub-gloss on Vacaspati’s 
work called the Nyaya-vartika tatparya-tika-parisuddhi.!' He wrote 
several other works such as the Kusumanjali, Atma-tattva-viveka,? 
Kiranavali and Nyaya-parisista (also called Bodha siddhi or Bodha- 
guddhi). 


Udayana’s works. 


1 The Nyaya-vartika-tatparya-tika- pariéuddhi embodies elaborate notes on the 
Nyaya-vartika-tatparya-tika of Vacaspati Misra whose words Udayana proposes to 
elucidate by the grace of the Goddess of Speech, thus :— 


ara: atefa ya gate qat 

qerate: faaty faacanaate | 

aTRAAGAA AT WA VAHTAT 

araaa aafa a Kaeat Bua |i 
(Nyaya-vartika-tatparya-tika-pariéuddhi, 1-1-1, edited by M.M. Vindhyesvari 

Prasad Dvivedin and M.M. Lakshman Sastri, in the Bibliotheca Indica series. 
2 qgac ata Trae waraaia fefaa afuatar seas VATA | 
ceqeg ate ara Sal aaa Afaefanqyy aad aa WA I 


(Atma-tattva-viveka, last lines). 
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Udayana, better known as Acarya, was the author of another 

, work called Laksanavali,! in the introduc- 
ekaniuahe tion to which he says that he composed the 
book in the Saka year 906 corresponding to A.D. 984. He was 
born in Man-roni, a village 20 miles north of Darbhanga in Mithila 


on the east bank of the river Kamala. 


55. UpDAYANA COMBATS THE BUDDHISTS. 


It is said of Udayana that he frequently defeated the Bud- 
dhists? in religious discussions, but the 
Udayana’s victory over latter did not admit his victory over them. 
a eS Oe day, there was a very hot contest be- 
tween him and the Buddhists on the ques- 
tion of the existence of God. Not being able to make them be- 
lieve in God by arguments, Udayana ascended the top of a hill, 
taking a Brahmana and a Sramana (Buddhist) with him. He 
hurled both of them down from the top of the hill. When falling 
down on the ground, the Braihmana cried aloud ‘there is God,’ 
while the Sramana exclaimed ‘there is no God.’ It so happened 
that the Sramana died of the fall, while the Brahmana came to 
the ground unhurt. This fact was considered as a convincing 
proof of the existence of God. 

Udayana gained victory but was blamed as a murderer. Be- 
coming penitent, he proceeded to the temple of Jagannatha at 
Puri, After he had lived there for three days and three nights, he 
was told in a dream that Jagannatha would not appear before 
him until he was cleansed of his sin, by performing the peniten- 
tiary rites of tusanala at Benares. Accordingly he went to that 
city, where he put an end to his life by tusanala, i.e. by burning 
himself in a slow fire. It is said that Udayana was not pleased 
with the decision of Jagannatha, as that deity did not show any 
mercy towards him in consideration of the services he had ren- 
dered to maintain his glorious existence Udayana, while dying, 
thus addressed Jagannatha :— 


‘Proud of thy prowess thou despisest me—upon whom thy 
existence depended when the Buddhists reigned supreme!’’§ 


aalaTre seta tTs WaT A: 
TUS ITyH BN SATIN | 
(Laksanavali, colophon). 
? Vide iny article on ‘* Buddhism in India’? in the Journal, Buddhist Text 
Society, part I, 1896. 


: DexAS UA 8a Wig aAaqaya | 
-Pa~ 
gaats varara wawlar aa fafa: p 
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56. Upayana opposes KaLtyAya Raxkstra AND DHARMOTTARS. 


Kalyana Raksita (about 829 A.D) and Dharmottaracarya 
The doctrine of apoha, (about 847 AD), two Buddhist logicians 
keana-bhnga, ete., criti Whose accounts will be given hereafter, were 
eieen, opposed by Udayanacarya. The arguments 
advanced by Kalyana Raksita in his [gvara-bhanga-karika to refute 
the existence of God were controverted by Udayana in his Kusum- 
afjali. Inthe Atma-tattva-viveka Udayana criticised the theories 
of apoha (the knowledge of a thing by the exclusion of its oppo- 
sites), ksana-bhanga (the momentary existence), srutyapramanya 
(denial of the authority of the Veda), etc., propounded by Kalyana 
Raksita in his Anyapoha-vicarakarika, gruti-pariksa, etc., and by 
Dharmottara in his Apoha-nama-prakarana and Ksana-bhanga- 
siddhi. 


57. Upayana’s KUSUMANJALI. 
God—/svara. 


The Kusumahjali (literally “a handful of flowers’’), which is 
divided into five chapters called clusters, treats of the supreme 
soul (Paramatma) or God (/svara) whose worship enables us, 
according to Udayana, to attain paradise and emancipation. 
‘* Although all men worship Him alike under various names, there 
is,’ says he, “‘no harm in carrying on a logical investigation 
about Him which may also be called His worship.” 

In the course of the investigation, Udayana says that there 

=, is an unseen cause called desert (adrsta)! 
ee. ee Ste nae which determines our happiness and 
misery. When we perform a good or bad 
action, the merit or demerit that ensues therefrom resides in our 
soul under the name of adrsta or desert. Associated with a suit- 
able time, place and object, it produces in us pleasure or pain. 
Since a non-intelligent cause cannot produce its effect without the 
superintendence of an intelligent spirit, it is to be admitted 
that there is a Supreme Agent called the All-powerful God who 
bestows on us pleasure and pain as the effects of our desert. 


1 That there is an unseen cause called adys/a (desert) is proved on the following 
grounds :— ; 

(a) An effect proceeds from a cause. If there had been no mterdependence 
of a cause and its effect, the latter would have been found everywhere and always. 
But an effect is only occasional and hence it is dependent on a cause. Our happi- 
ness and misery are dependent ona cause called adrsia. ; ; 

(b) A cause again is only an effect in relation to its preceding cause, which is 
linked with another cause and so on. The world having no beginning, the succes- 
gion of cause and effect is eternal like a continued series of seed and plant. The 
desert on which our happiness and misery depend cannot also be traced to its first 


beginning. 
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Some people deny God, relying merely on the efficacy of sacri- 
fices, etc., enjoined by the Veda. Udayana asks them: whence does 
the Veda derive its authority ? The Veda is certainly not eternal, 
as everything in the world is subject to creation and destruction. 
Non-eternal as it is, it cannot be a source of right knowledge un- 
less we suppose its author to be an infallible person. That person 
is God. Those who deny God, do thereby overthrow the authority 
of the Veda. 


Some say that there is no God, as we do not perceive Him. 
Udayana silences them by stating that the non-perception cf an 
object can prove its non-existence only if the object is one which 
is ordinarily perceptible. God is not ordinarily perceptible, and 
hence our non-perception of Him does not prove His non-existence. 


It has been contended that God is no authority to us, inas- 
much as He does not possess right knowledge. A right knowledge, 
nay, knowledge of any kind. concerns itself with an object unknown 
before. Cons knowledge, which is not limited by time and space, 

cannot come under this descriptio: 1 because it never refers to an 
object previously unknown. Udayana meets the contention by 
saying that the description of right knowledge cited above is incor- 
rect. A right knowledge should, in his opinion, be defined as an 
independent apprehension which corresponds to its object in the 
external world. God is the source of such knowledge and is there- 
fore the supreme authority to us. 


There are many proofs to establish the existence of God. 
The earth being a product like a pot must have a maker. The 
maker must be an intelligent being possessing a will to bring 
atoms together and to support them. That intelligent being is 
God. Itis He who introduced the traditional arts such as carpen- 
try, weaving, etc., which have come down to us from time im- 
memorial. 


(c) The effects which are diverse in character imply a diversity of causes. 
As our happiness and misery are diverse in character, we cannot say that God or 
nature alone is their cause. They must be due to the diversity of our deserts. 

(d) It is a universal practice to perform good actions and avoid bad actions as 
the means of gaining happiness and avoiding misery. The actions themselves dis- 
appear, but they leave behind them certain traces which operate in bringing about 
happiness and misery. The trace of a good action is called merit while that of a 
bad action is called demerit and the two together are called desert (adrsta). The 
desert resides in (the soul of) the person who performs an action and not in the 
thing from which he derives happiness or misery. 


The above reasons are summarised thus :— 
wimareafeare aqua fayafaa: | 
venratarare yatfa Squeifag: i 


(Kusumafijali, stavaka I). 
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God having made this world causes it to collapse, and having 
destroyed it remakes it as a magic-show. His will manifests 
itself unhindered in all actions 

Perceiving suitable materials (atoms) for creation, and conceiv- 
ing a desire for the same, He made this wonderful universe which 
is supported by His will. 

Udayana offers Beaver to God, at the concluding part of his 
Kusumajfijali, as follows: 

‘“‘Tron-souled are hey in whose hearts Thou canst find no 
place, though repeatedly washed by the inundations of ethics 
and sacred texts; still in time, O Merciful One, Thou in Thy good- 
ness wilt save those people too, because even in going to controvert 
Thy existence they have earnestly meditated on Thee.” ! “As for 
us, O Thou Essential Beauty, though our minds have been long 
plunged i in Thee, the ocean of joy, yet are they verily restless still 
and unsatisfied : therefore, Oh Lord, haste to display thy mercy, 
that, our minds being fixed only on Thee, we may no more be sub- 
ject to the afflictions of death.?”’ 


58. Upayana’s ATMA-TATTVA-VIVEKA. 


The Atma-tattva-viveka (lit. a discussion about the true na- 

; ; ture of the soul) is otherwise called Baud- 

Bee Nes ot the ghadhikara (a discourse concerned with 
the Buddhists) or Bauddha-dhikkara (Fie 

to the Buddhists). It * proposes to refute four Buddhistic theories 
in order to establish a permanent soul. The four theories are: 
(1) ksana-bhanga—that every thing is momentary; (2) vahyar- 
tha-bhanga—that things possess no external reality; (3) guna-guni- 
bheda-bhanga—that a substance is not distinct from its qualities ; 


! <a a faa fadaasietien sfrcrm fed 
at areagareyrta CSF F WaarcIMAL | 
fara wea farm afar saa vat errar 


ara wrefun aaa ava t aTCUaT aT: | 


(Kusumafijali, stavaka 5, edited and translated by E. B. Cowell and M. C. 
Nyayaratna, Calcutta). 


a waran fasagac feud fang ath 
aaraataat varie ace argria aad | 
aay afd fauhe aaquy aq eee 
ara gata arqara way Ba: Faataat: 


(The Kusumafjali, stavaka 5, édited and translated by E. B. Cowell and M.C. 
Nyayaratna, Calcutta). 


3 The Atma-tattva-viveka, edited by Jaya Narayana Tarkapaficinana, pp. 1, 
9, 10, 24, 30, 31, 32, 34, 38, 39, 45, 46, 47, 53, 69, 89, 92, 93, etc. 


10 
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and (4) anupalambha—that the world is void The book is divided 
into five sections of which the first four are concerned with the 
refutation of these theories, while the fifth concerns itself with the 
establishment of a permanent soul. 

The Buddhists say that whatever is existent is momentary. 
A seed, for an instance, cannot continue up to the time when a 
plant springs out of it. The consequent cannot in fact come into 
being until the antecedent has ceased to exist. By the principle 
of apoha differentiation, we cognise an object as different from 
other objects, e.g. a cow is cognised as that which is not a not-cow. 
Some of the Buddhists (e.g. the yoydcaras or vijiana vadins) main- 
tain that there are no external objects corresponding to our 
cognitions and that the cognitions alone are real. Alaya-vijiana, 
the abiding-cognition (or the abode of cognitions) called ‘‘ego”’ is 
the continuous flow of momentary cognitions called pravrtti-vijnana. 
Certain Buddhists go so far as to say that there is no substance 
distinct from its qualities, and that the world is void. A substance 
could not be defined if it existed apart from its qualities; and the 
substance and qualities are both to be denied if they are supposed 
to be identical. In fact a substance exists in relation to its quali- 
ties and the latter exist in relation to the former. Itis this net of 
relations or conditions which constitutes the veil (samurtz), called 
the world, of which the essence is voidness, 

These theories are set aside by Udayana who maintains that 
there is a permanent soul (ama) whose 
emancipation consists in getting rid of 
sufferings for ever. As to whether the soul is a principle of self- 
illumination and essence of bliss, the interrogator may consult the 
Upanisads or appeal to his own heart. The Naiyayikas are satisfied 
if the soul is completely freed from the sufferings which are of 
twenty-one kinds. 


Udayana’s contention. 


Udayana says that the injunctions such as “do not kill” are 
respected by the followers of the Vedic as well as the Buddhistic 
religions. ‘Shaving the head,’ ‘ making magic circles,’ etc., are the 
special practices of the Buddhists. The Buddhist scripture is dis- 
regarded in so far as it opposes the Vedas, controverts the doctrines 
of our great men and persuades people to build caztyas, wear tattered 
robes, etc., in antagonism to our religion. 


59, JAYANTA, AUTHOR OF THE NYAYA-MANJARI 
(ABOUT THE 10TH CENTURY A.D.). 


Another Brahmana logician who fought hard against the 
Buddhists was Jayanta, author of the 
Nyaya-manjari, an independent commen- 
tary on the Nyaya-sitra, Jayanta, invincible in debate and well 


Life of Jayanta. 
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known as Vrttikara, was the son of Pandita Candra.' If we 
suppose him to be identical with his namesake the great-grandson 
of Sakti Svamin,? minister of King Muktapida, he must have 
flourished in Kasmira in the 10th century A.D. 

He could not have lived earlier than the 9th and later than 
the 11th century A.D. as he quotes Vacas- 
pati Misra’ (841 A.D.) and Magha* (about 
905 A.D.) in the Nyaya-mafjari, and is himself quoted in the 
Ratna-vatarika® by Ratnaprabba (1181 A.D.), and in the Syadvada- 
ratnakara* by Deva Sari (1086-1169 A.D). 


Date of Jayanta. 


60. JAYANTA’S EXPLANATION OF VERBAL KNOWLEDGE. 


Words and their meanings. 


In explaining verbal knowledge Jayanta reviews two theories" 
called respectively the Connection of the 
Expressed (abhihitanvaya-vada) and the Hx- 
pression of the Connected (anvitabhidhana- 
vada). The Bhatta Mimamsakas, who uphold the first theory, main- 


Abhihitanvaya-vada and 
Anvitabhidhana-vada. 


azar wae ofa a: Qe waa ATT: 
saat aaetiart cf 9 wat aver qari: | 
Bq ateracy WLS VaW Waray 
ah V5 AMIS GUO s wai afaq a 
(Nyaya-mafijari, chapter XII, colophon, p. 659, Vizianagaram Sanskrit series). 
2 The lineage of Jayanta is dexoribed in the opening verses of the Kadambari- 
kathasara which was composed by his son Abhinanda. 
sqefa yaa —afauge saat faunt eafaga—xfa aafa gfeeanraray 
mia a eas was: are <fa aeaty: | 


(Nyaya-mafjari, p. 312, edited by M.M. Gangadhar Sastri, in the Vizianagaram 
Sanskrit Series). 

4 Nyaya-mafjari, p. 84. Magha is said to be a cousin of Siddhargi, author of 
Upamiti-bhava-prapafica Katha. 


5 agi Fy sy - 


weregaq ary senragetedq | ate weafag we ia... os 
(Ratnavatarika, chap. IV). 
6 yea win sfeat aenmera feu | 


RAM SAI A AT TWAT aly HiSa Il 
(Syadvada-ratnakara, chap. II). 
In 1348 A.D. Rajasekhara Sari quotes Jayanta as follows :-— 
Sa aataa BAIAasaTaAT | 
(Maladhari Rajasekhara Siri’s Saddargana-samuccaya, verse 100, chapter on 
Saiva dargana). 


1 Nyaya-mafijari, chapter VI, pp. 402-403, Vizianagaram Sanskrit series. 
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tain that verbal knowledge depends upon the connection which is 
automatically perceived among the meanings expressed by words in- 
dividually in a sentence; that is, the words of a sentence after con- 
veying their respective meanings disappear, and then the meanings 
themselves produce in us a knowledge of their mutual connection 
which is called verbal knowledge. The Prabhakara Mimamsakas, 
who uphold the second theory, say that it is only in a sentence that 
words can express to us any meanings, and produce in us the 
knowledge of a mutual connection among those meanings called 
verbal knowledge. 
Jayanta dismisses the second theory on the ground that it 
presupposes a word to bear various mean- 
_ the Nyaya doctrine of ings in connection with various words in a 
tatparya, intention, 2 Bech 
sentence, It is indeed absurd to suppose 
that a word bears no definite meaning. He also does not com- 
pletely accept the first theory inasmuch as words alone do not 
produce verbal knowledge, as is evident from the fact that a sen- 
tence composed of disorderly and ungrammatical words does not 
express a systematic meaning. As an amendment of the first 
theory we must assume that a sentence, if it is to convey a con- 
sistent meaning, must have, underlying it, a power called intention 
(tatparya) over and above its component words. 


Jayanta opposes sphota-vada. 


Jayanta examines sphota,! the theory of phonetic explosion, 
which he pronounces to be.untenable. The 
grammarians (Vaiyakarana), who propound 
the theory, define sphota (explosion) as the 
essence of sound revealed by a letter, word or sentence. The 
sound-essence, which is revealed by a letter, is called varna-sphota, 
a letter-explosion; that revealed by a word is called pada-sphota, 
a word-explosion ; and that revealed by a sentence is called vakya- 
sphota, a sentence-explosion. As there is a constant relation be- 
tween a sound and the thing signified by it, the sound-essence of 
a letter, word or sentence, as soon as we hear it, reminds us of a 
thing corresponding to the same. 

Suppose a person utters the word cow composed of the letters 
c,oand w. As soon as we hear c, there is revealed to us the 
sound-essence cow in an indistinct form; and then as we go on 
hearing 0, the same sound-essence is revealed though still in an in- 
distinct form, until we hear the last letter w which reveals to us 
the sound-essence in a distinct form. This revelation of sound- 


S‘phota-vada—the theory 
of phonetic explosion, 


! Nyaya-mafijari, ahnika 6. Cf. Bhartrhari’s Vakyapadiya, kanda 1; Vaiy@- 
karana-bhisana-sara and Sabda-kaustubha, and Max Muller’s Six Systems of Indian 
Philosophy, p. 402. 
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essence of the entire word in a distinct form is called sphota or 
phonetic explosion, 


A single letter, unless it is a complete word, cannot signify 
any thing. While some, the advocates of pada-sphota, say that a 
sound-essence, significant of a thing, can be revealed only by a 
word (pada), others, the advocates of vakya-sphota, hold that itis a 
sentence (vakya) alone that can reveal a significant sound-essence. 
According to the latter, a sentence is the beginning of speech, 
the words are mere parts of a sentence and the letters are parts 
of words. 


Now, what is the nature of a sound-essence (sphota)? A 
sound-essence is eternal .and self-existent, bearing a permanent 
relation to the thing signified by it. It is revealed by a letter, 
word or sentence, but is not produced by any of them. Had there 
been no sound-essence, nothing would have been signified by letters, 
words or sentences. When we hear the word cow, the letters c, 0 
and w may successively perish, but the sound-essence cow, which 
is eternal, persists to signify the thing called cow. 


Jayanta, as a Naiyayika, opposes the above theory by saying 
that it isa most cumbrous one. In the case 
of the word ‘cow,’ c and o, after being 
heard, no doubt pass away, but they leave 
on our soul (which is eternal) impressions which coupled with our 
audition of w, produce in us knowledge of the thing called cow. 
If in this way the letters themselves (as constituents of words) 
are sufficient to signify things, what is the necessity for admitting 
an additional entity called sphota, sound-essence, which can neither 
be perceived nor inferred ? Moreover, it is asked: Is the thing 
signified by a sphota manifest by nature or does it require a cause 
' for its manifestation? If it is manifest by nature, why do we 
not perceive it in all times and everywhere? If, on the other 
hand, it requires a cause for its manifestation, what is that cause ? 
Jayanta says that the cause is not other than letters which con- 
stitute words. It is therefore superfluous to assume a sphota over 
and above letters. 


Jayanta’s criticism of 
sphota-vida. 


61. JAYANTA CRITICISES THE DOCTRINES OF KALYANA RaKSITA 
(aBouT 829 A.D.) anp Duarmorrara (847 A.D.). 


Jayanta in his Nyaya-majfijari (chapters V, VII, IV and IIT) 

7 severely criticises the doctrines of apoha 

Teena: Ksanabhanga, (the knowledge of a thing by the exclusion of 
vara-bhanga, etc. . : 2 

its opposites), ksana-bhanga (the momentary 

existence), srutyapramanya (denial of the authority of the Veda), 
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[svara-bhanga (the non-existence of God), etc., propounded by 
Kalyana Raksita, (q.v.) in his Anyapoha-vicara-karika, [svara- 
bhanga-karika, and Sruti-pariksa, and by Dharmottara (q.v.) In 
his Apoha-nama-prakarana, Ksana-bhanga-siddhi, etc. 


62. JAYANTA’S REVIEW OF SEVERAL OTHER BUDDISTIC 
DocrTrRiINngEs. 


In the Nyaya-manjari, chapters I-If!, Jayanta criticises the 
definition of pratyaksa (perception) as given 
rhe Madhyamika,Yoga- by Dharmakirti who is designated as a 
ore ei oe Bhiksu, Saugata, Bauddha or Sakya. He 
tries also to refute the Buddhist theories that 
there are only two means of right knowledge (perception and infer- 
ence) and that pleasure, pain, etc., are mere species of our cognitions 
from which they are not distinct. It is perhaps the disputation with 
Dignaga that is referred to by the expression Bhadanta-kalaha in 
chapter III. The Buddhistic objections against the soul as a 
separate substance are mentioned and criticised in chapters VII 
and IX. In chapter IX there is also a criticism of the doctrine of 
those Buddhists who hold that the external world is unreal. In 
chapter XII the Vaibhasikas are mentioned as holding that the 
external objects are hoth real and perceptible. In the same 
chapter we find that the Sautrantikas maintain that the external 
objects are undoubtedly real, but they are not perceptible, as we 
can know them only through inference. The Yogacaras are re- 
ferred to as saying that the so-called external objects are mere 
forms of our cognition which alone is real. The Madhyamikas are 
said to hold that the world is void as our cognition is transparent 
and formless. 


In chapter XII Jayanta observes that even Dharmakirti 
maintained that Points of Defeat (nigrahasthana) were of 22 kinds. 
In the same chapter as an instance of the incoherent (aparthaka), 
Jayanta cities the metaphysical views of the Vaibhasika, Sautran- 
tika, Yogacara and Madhyamika. 


Jayanta carried on such a vehement crusade against the 
Buddhists that in the Nyava-mafjari he actually reproached them 
as follows :— 


“You, Bauddhas, hold that there is no soul, yet you construct 
caityas (towers) to enjoy pleasure in paradise 
after death; you say that everything is 
momentary, yet you build monasteries with 
the hope that they will last for centuries; and you say that the 
world is void, yet you teach that wealth should be given to spiritual 


Reproach of the Bud- 
dhists, 
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guides. What a strange character the Bauddhas possess, they are 
verily a monument of conceit.” ! 


63. SRIKANTHA 
(BEFORE 1409 A.D.). 


About 1409 A.D. Gunaratna, a Jaina philosopher, in his Sad- 
darsana-samuccaya-vrtti mentions a Brahmana logician named Sri- 
kantha* who wrote a commentary on the Nyaya-sitra called 
Ny ayalankara, ; 

64. ABHAYATILAKOPADHYAYA 
(BEFORE 1409 A.D.). 


In the Saddarsgana-samuccaya-vrtti the Jaina philosopher 
Gunaratna mentions a Brahmana logician named Abhayatilako- 
padhyaya*® who wrote a commentary on the Nydaya-sitra called 
Nyaya-vrtti. 


65. OTHER COMMENTATORS ON THE NYAYA-SOTRA. 


These are the principal Brahmana commentators on the 
Nyaya-sitra. Subsequently there arose a number of commenta- 
tors such as Vardhamana, author of the Nyaya-nibandha-prakasga, 
Vacaspati Misra the junior, author of Nyaya-tattvaloka, Visvanatha, 
author of Nyaya-vrtti, etc., whose names are not mentioned here 
as they belong to the modern school of Nyaya in respect of their 
style and method of interpretation. 


AWA sadaaraay y aala Fast 
dec ater yafate waya fewer: eat: | 
aay wafag waa acd eit aries 
aleiat aca faaayferal eye sta: gt I 


(Nyaya-manjari, 7th ahnika, p. 467, Gangadhara Sastri’s edition). 


2,3 Gunaratna observes :— 

vay ARAM Blseary - wy - arhwa-aiaaeliat-aqway Genle warag ic 
ZUa: | MAT BAUS arya Gaara a ay-aisera-zl ag-qayfea- 
wmararara fachaan yee | 


(Saddargana-samuccaya-vrtti called Nydaya (Tarka)-rahasya-dipika, chap. IT, 
p. 94, edited by Dr. L. Suali, in the Bibliotheca Indica). 


CHAPTER IV. 
The Nyaya recognized as a Branch of Orthodox Learning. 


66. A ComPARATIVE ESTIMATE OF THE ANVIKSIKI AND 
THE NYAYA. 


The Indian Logic at its first stage called Anviksiki was often 
looked upon with positive disfavour and 
The means for gaining gybjected to adverse criticisms, as its deduc- 
recognition. ek : 
tions were held apparently to be sophis- 
tical and heterodox. But at the second stage when it was named 
Nyaya, it gradually got a steady foothold and an increasing number 
of followers, nay it succeeded, as we read in the writings of Yajna- 
valkya ! and others, in gaining recognition as a branch of orthodox 
learning. On account of its intrinsic worth it became the most 
prominent of the six systems of philosphy called Saddarsana. At- 
tempting to prove the infallibility of the Veda and adapting itself 
to the Saiva cult the Nyaya got access into the orthodox commu- 
nity from which it received an unequivocal approbation. 


67. Tur NYAYA INCLUDED IN Saddarsana. 


After the term darsana (philosophy) had come into use at 
the beginning of the Christian era, widely 
The Jaina writers in- divergent systems of thought were desig- 
elude Nyaya in Saddar- ame : 
dona. nated by this common appellation. We 
learn that at a later period six systems of 
philosophy were specially called Saddargana. Opinions differ as to 
which six of the numerous systems constitute Saddarsana, but it is 
generally agreed that the Nyaya system is included therein. Accord- 
ing to the Jaina philosopher Haribhadra Siuri,? author of Saddar- 
sana-samuccaya (about 1168 A D.), the six systems were the Bud- 
dhist, the Nyaya, the Samkhya (including yoga), the Jaina, the 
Vaisesika and the Jaiminiya (comprising the Mimamsa and the 
Vedanta). Jinadatta Stri* (about 1220 A.D.) reviews the same six 


1 The Yajfiavalkya-samhita, 1-3. 
~S . 2D. Qa 
2 aie aaa Viel Sa SafeR TAT | 
= i 5 5 
sitet a vg faytia erarnageyey i 
(SaddarSana-samuccaya, verse 3, Dr. Suali’s edition). 
3 About the date of Jinadatta Sdtri, Sir R. G. Bhandarkar in his Report of 
Sanskrit Manuscripts for 1883-84, p. 156, observes: ‘‘Jinadatta therefore lived 


in the first half of the 13th century of the Christian era.’’? Klatt in his Onomastic- 
on, no. 44, maintains on the authority of Sukrta-samkirtana and Prabandha- 
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systems in his Viveka-vilasa under the head of Saddarsana vicara. 
Another Jaina writer named Maladhari Sri Rajasekhara Sari! (1348 
A.D.) enumerates the same six systems in a different order, viz. the 
Jaina, the Samkhya (including the Yoga), the Jaiminiya (compris- 
ing the Mimamsa and the Vedanta), the Yauga or Saiva (which is 
the same as Nydaya), the Vaisesika and the Saugata or Buddhist. 
The Brahmanic writer Narayana,’ in his commentary called 
Prakasa on the Naisadhacarita, speaks of 
The Bramanic writers  S§addarsana in which he evidently includes 
recognize Nyaya as a con- a is As a 
er celii-ok Sadduréane. the Nyaya. In the Hayaégirsa-pafcaratra,* 
a a Brahmanic work supposed to have been 
introduced into Bengal by Raja Vallala Sena (about 1158-1170 
A.D.) as well as in the Gurugita of the Visvasara-tantra, the six 
systems comprising Saddarsana are specified as the philosophies of 
Gotama (Nyaya), Kanada (Vaisesika), Kapila (Samkhya), Patafjali 
(Yoga), Vyasa (Vedanta) and Jaimini (Mimamsa). By the term 
saddarsana the Brahmanic writers understand at present these six 
systems to the exclusion of the Jaina and the Buddhist which are 
considered by them as lying outside the pale of it. 


68. THe NYAYA SUPPORTS THE VEDA. 


In the Nyaya-manjari* Jayanta observes that the authority 
of the Veda was to a large extent estab- 
lished through the aid of the science of rea- 
soning called the Nyaya. The reasoning 


Authority of the Veda 
established. 


eintamani that Jinadatta Siri was present at the pilgrimage of Vastup4la in samvat 
1277 or 1220 A.D. 


l aa viel Shans ata ates ar | 
ata Warars ahaa g a aNAT tl 


(Maladhari Raéjagekhara Stri’s Saddargana-samuccaya, p. 1, YaSovijaya-gran- 
thamala, Benares). 


6 ard saeata a aaaqea at 
asranfata 7 QaHalic ara | 
3a, <y favatrs_faaat warara 
azdae Ta Vqatsty Sai It (Naisadhacarita, 13-36). 
In the commentary on this verse Narayana says :— 
warat stenfe sg anarat ayy .....gcaTeat fagarasfy weaet ae... 
Ue th Wl AAT Vat Bet a wT! 
aTaRE Ue afwae wage: | 
aay afaety aiarta sea fe i 


(Hayagirsa-panicaratra, a work which is quoted by Raghunandana in his Deva- 
pratistha-tattva). This verse is quoted in the Gurugita of the Visva-sara-tantra. 

4 The Nyaya-mafijari, pp. 4-5, edited by Gangadhara Sastri, Vizianagaram 
Sanskrit series, 
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required for the establishment of such authority has been dealt 
with in the Nyaya more fully than in any other system of philo- 
sophy. The Mimamsa treats of the Vedic injunctions and prohibi- 
tions, but it does not examine their worth through the employment 
of reasoning. The Nyaya! alone demonstrates that the Veda is 
authoritative, because it was delivered by sages who were trust- 
worthy persons. it is true that the Buddhists and Jainas too 
wrote treatises on reasoning, but these being opposed to the Veda 
cannot properly be included in the Nyaya, one of the fourteen 
branches of orthodox learning. In fact it is the work of Aksapada 
that should really be called Nyaya the supporter of Veda. The 
Nyaya-siitra actually defends the Veda from the attacks of those 
who find in it untruth, contradiction and tautology, and declares 
the sacred text to be infallible like a spell or the medical science. 


69. THe NyAYA ADAPTS ITSELF TO SAIVISM. 


In the Saddarsgana-samuccaya of Haribhadra Sari? (1168 A.D.) 

eee as well as in that of Maladhari Rajasekhara 

at Nalyayikas are Sari 3(1348 A D.), the followers of the Nyaya 

philosophy have been called the Saivas while 

those of the Vaisesika system have been called the Paswpatas. In 

the Vivekavilasa, Jinadatta Sari includes both Naiyayikas and 

Vaisesikas in the Saiva sect. According to the Devipurana* the 
Nyaya-sastra was promulgated by the gracious Siva himself. 


ative Ny@ya-satras, 2-1-58 and 2-I-69, translated by Satischandra Vidya- 
bhusana, §8.B.H. series, Allahabad. 
2 The Naiyavikas were also called Yaugas. 
Barat awa sargehasaat Pewifeahwessy 1... ae! franma4a 
WaT Tea | Viware wT <fa) Qa Harmaiad Haarerad |) Safes 
ana @ vida fara i... 
Baya 2a: wleeeitaieea: | 
fayfaaeassy fimafeaara: i 
(Saddargana-samuccaya of Haribhadra Siri, edited by Dr. Suali, pp. 49-52). 
® Saddarfana-samuccaya of Maladhari Rajagekhara Siri, pp. 8-11, published 
in the YaSovijaya-granthamala series, Benares. 
: Wa: aUATTIG Beta a RC | 
aa wealfaatdat frat sadaq frat i 
sta fas a fora eafufea: | 
Gear at fagi athena arfrate i 


(Devipurana, Sumbha-nigumbha-mathana-pada, chapter XVI, MSS. in the eol- 
lection of Pandita Paficanana Tarkaratna of Bhatpara). 
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The Naiyayikas are called Saivas because they look upon, as 
their tutelary deity, Siva who is the creator 
and destroyer of the universe. As des- 
cribed by Maladhari Rajasekhara Siri the 
Naiyayikas, identified with Saivas, walked nude, wore matted 
hair, besmeared their bodies with aa and subsiated on roots and 
fruits, They always meditated upon Siva and worshipped his 
eighteen figures, muttering the formula on namah Sivaya, “hail! 
obeisance to Siva.” 

Aksapada, author of the Nyaya-sitra, was a son of Soma- 
Sarma! who was Siva incarnate. Vatsya- 
yana begins his Nyaya-bhasya with obeis- 
ance to the Pramanas (Means of Knowledge), but in the body of 
the book he describes God? (/svara) in a style applicable only to 
Maheévara (Siva). 

Whatever might have been the faiths of Aksapida and Vat- 
syayana, there is no doubt that all the Brahmanic Naiyayikas from 
Uddyotakara downwards were Saivas. Uddyotakara, as is evi- 
dent from the colophon of his Nyaya-vartika, was a leader of the 
Pagupata Saiva sect. The Nyaya-vartika- tatparya-tika of Vacas- 
pati Misra opens with salutation to Pinakin (Siva) while the 
Nyaya works of Udayana*® contain abundant proofs that their 
author was a Saiva by faith. Bhasarvajiia, author of the Nyaya- 
sara,* and Gangesa Upadhyaya, author of the Tattvacintamani, 
begin their works with salutation to Sambhu or Siva “the 
Supreme Lord and the Seer of all truths.” 


Characteristics of the 
Naty dyikas. 


Naiyayikas salute Siva. 


70. Tue PorpuLaRIty oF NYAYA ESTABLISHED. 


From the above it is clear that three distinct causes contri- 

buted to the popularity and predominance 

Ee causes make of Nyaya as a school of philosophy. The 
yaya popular. y : eres 

first was the intrinsic worth of the system 

which was acknowledged as most useful in carrying on processes 


1 Brahmandapurana published under the name of Vayupurana by the Asiatic 
Sociely of Bengal, adhyaya 23, verses 200 seq. 

2 Nyaya-bhasya, 4-1-16, 22. 

3 Kusumafijali, chapter I, opening line; chapter II, last verse; chapter 1V, 
last verse ; etc. 


’ ITY WA Hag: Wage 
qraAaUlas Qulaa: | 
fanaa aarfasiaae 


TATWARS ASAHAATT |i 
(Nyadya-sara, p. 1, edited by Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana in the Bibliotheca 
Indica series, Calcutta). 
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of reasoning and which obtained for the system the foremost rank 
among the schools of philosophy called Saddarsana. In the second 
place we notice that having supported the authority of the Veda 
the Nyaya was readily recognized as an approved branch of learn- 
ing, and the charge of heterodoxy levelled against it at its early 
stage was proved to be baseless Thirdly, the fact that Nyaya 
adopted the Saiva cult gave it a positive stamp of orthodoxy and 
gained for it an unquestionable recognition. 


PART IL. 
THE MEDIAVAL SCHOOL OF INDIAN. LOGIC 


CALLED 
PRAMANA-SASTRA—THE SCIENCE OF RIGHT 
KNOWLEDGE. 


(400 A.D.—1200 A.D.). 


SECTION I. 
The Jaina Logic (400 A.D.—1700 A.D.). 


CHAPTER I. 
Topics of Logic mentioned in the Jaina Canons 


1. THe SprecraL Features or. Mepviavat Logic 
(FROM crRCA 599 B.C. ONWARDS). 


Termination of the Ancient School. 


In Part [ a short account has been given of the Ancient 
School of Indian Logic which deals, as we have seen, with the 
doctrine of the soul and its salvation, as well as with the rules 
of debate and true reasoning. The Ancient School, which reached 
the height of its development at the hands of Aksapada about 
150 A.D., extended over a period of one thousand years, beginning 
with Gautama about 550 B.C. and ending with Vatsyayana about 
400 A.D. It must not however be supposed that the Ancient School 
became extinct at 400 AD. A host of commentators such as 
Uddyotakara, Vacaspati Misra and Udayanacarya, who flourished 
subsequently, kept the stream of that Logic flowing. But the 
thousand years from 550 B.C. to 400 A.D. represent what may be 
termed the period of organic growth of the Ancient School. 


Formation of the Mediceval School. 


Part II will represent a system of logic called the Medieval 
School, the foremost exponents of which were the Jainas and the 
Buddhists—two powerful sects that were founded by Mahavira 
and Buddha about 600 B.C. At the time of the founders, and in 
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subsequent times, the Jaina and Buddhist writers occasionally 
handled the principles of pure logic in expounding the dogmas of 
their own religion and metaphysics. Some of the writers even 
brought out regular treatises on logic, but those were either frag- 
ments or résumés of the Ancient Logic. By about 450 A.D. the 
Buddhist logician Dignaga and the Jaina logician Siddhasena Diva- 
kara, by differentiating the principles of logic from those of religion 
and metaphysics, laid the true foundation of what is termed the 
Medizval School of Indian Logic. This school covered a period 
of nearly eight hundred years from 400 A.D. to 1200 A.D. In 
matter and method the Medieval School conducted by the Jainas 
and Buddhists differs markedly from the Ancient School which 
was essentially Brahmanic. The Ancient Logic dealt with sixteen 
categories such as pramana, prameya, etc., comprising such hetero- 
geneous elements as doctrine of salvation and nature of the soul, 
etc. The Medieval Logic, on the contrary, concerns itself with 
one category, viz. pramana, which touches upon other categories 
only in so far as these are necessary for its proper elaboration. 
The doctrine of pramana is treated in such a way that it may be 
equally applied to the religious systems of the Brahmanas, 
Jainas and Buddhists. Inference, a kind of pramana, which was 
briefly noticed in the Ancient Logic, receives a full treatment in 
the Medieval School. Numerous technical terms are coined and 
great subtleties are introduced into the definition of terms, the 
theory of syllogism, etc. Prameya, the object of knowledge, is 
rejected on the ground that it is useless in works on logic to treat 
of the soul, birth, death, etc., which are comprised under this 
category. The Medieval Logic thus formed is called in Sanskrit 
Pramana-sastra, the science of right knowledge. 

The works on Medizval Logic written by the Jainas consti- 
tute the Jaina Logic, while those written by the Buddhists consti- 
tute the Buddhist Logic. Seeing that Mahavira, the founder of 
Jainism, preceded Buddha, the founder of Buddhism, I shall first 
treat of the Jaina Logic. 


2. MAHAVIRA—THE FOUNDER OF JAINISM. 
(599-527 B.C.). 


The Jainas maintain that their religion is coeval with time. 
According to their traditions there appeared at various periods in 
the world’s history sages whom they call Jinas, conquerors of 
their passions, or Tirihankaras, builders of a landing place in the 
sea of existence. These sages preached the religion of the Jainas. 
The Jainas hold that in every cycle of time (utsarpini or avasarpini 
kala') 24 sages are born. The first sage of the last series was 


! Period of evolution or involution. 
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Adinatha or Rsabhadeva, the 24th was Mahavira or Vardhamana, 
who was born at Ksatriya-kundagrama in 599 B.C. and attained 
nirvana at Pava in 527B.C.' The scriptures which the Jainas obey 
are founded on the teachings of Mahavira. No one disputes this, 
and scholars generally regard Mahavira as the founder of Jainism, 
and hold that the theory of the existence of Jinas previous to him, 
except Parsvanatha the 23rd Tirthankara, was a subsequent in- 
vention. 


3. THE JAINA SECTS—SVETAMBARA AND DIGAMBARA 
(First century A_D.). 


The Jainas are divided into two sects, the Svetambaras, those 
who are clothed in white, and the Digambar as, those who are sky- 
clad or naked. The nae claim to be more ancient than 
the Digambaras, whose existence as a separate sect is said to date 
from A.D. 82,’ i.e. 609 years after the attainment of nirvana by 
Mahavira. 


4, INDRABHUTI GAUTAMA—A DISCIPLE OF MAHAVIRA 
(607 B.C.—515 B.C). 


The teachings of Mahavira as represented in the scriptures 
are said to have been collected® by a disciple of his, called Indra- 
bhati. This disciple is often known as Gautama or ‘Gotama. He 


. Ss ~ ~ : 

lqmgey ae quar ae afay aitfwgral aatrsiy) (Trilokasara of the 
Digambara sect). ‘* Mahavira attained nirvana 605 years 5 months before the 
Saka King (78 A.D.) came to the throne,” that is, in 527 B.C. As he lived 72 years 
he must have been born in 599 B.C. 

According to Vicaragreni of Merutunga, Tirthakalpa of Jinaprabha Siri, 
Vicara-sara- prakarana, Tapagaccha-pattavali, etc., of the Svet&mbara sect—Maha- 
vira attained nirvana 470 years before Vikrama Samvat or in B.C. 527. 

Dr. Jacobi of Bonn, in his letter dated the 21st October, 1907, kindly writes to 
me as follows :— 

‘¢There is however another tradition which makes this event [viz. the nirvana 
of Mahavira] come off 60 years later, in 467 B.C. (see Parigista Parvan, Introduc- 
tion, p. 4 f.; also Kalpasitra, Introduction, p. 8). The latter date cannot be far 


wrong because Mahavira died some years before the Buddha whose death is now 
placed between 470-480 B.C.” 


2 The Svetambaras say:—gaqrg wale agate azar fafeaaw aice at 
aifsara fez} Teaqlxgt squat; ‘The Digambara doctrine was preached in 
Rathavirapura 609 years after the attainment of nirvana by Mahavira” (Avasyaka 


niryukti—52). But the Digambaras deny this and say that the Svetambaras rose 
in Vikrama 136 or 79 A.D. Cf. Bhadrabahuearita IV. 55: 


wa famaqore vefanetua we | 
AAA BA QrAcwy Il 


3 ay aafiaad yar faraarivaa | 
SMITA aT PITS TTT VTA 


(Jaina Harivamga Purana). 
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was! a Kevalin? and the first of the Gana-dharas or leaders of the 
assembly, His father’s name was Brahmana Vasubhati, and his 
mother’s name was Brahmani Prthvi. He was born in the village 
of Gorbara* in Magadha and died at Gunava in Rajagrha (Rajgir) 
at the age of ninety-two, 12 years after the attainment of nirvana 
by Mahavira.’ Assuming that Mahavira attained nirvana in 527 
B.C., Indrabhiati’s birth must be assigned to 607 B:C. and his 
death to 515 B.C. 


5. Tur CANONICAL SCRIPTURES OF THE JAINAS. 


Those scriptures of the Jainas which are generally regarded as 
canonical are divided into 45 siddhantas or 
agamas, classified as 11 Angas, 12 Upangas, 
etc. ‘‘For the benefit of children, women, the old, and the illiter- 
ate,” *® these were composed in the Ardha-Magadhi or Prakrta lan- 
guage. On the same principle the scriptures of the Buddhistic 
canon were originally written in Magadhi or Pali. It is maintained 


Anga and Upanga. 


| Indrabhiiti Gautama and Sudharma Svami were the joint compilers of the 
Jaina scriptures. But Indrabhtti became a Kevalin or attained kevalajniana (abso- 
lute Knowledge) on the day on which Mahavira attained nirvana. He did not 
therefore occupy the chair of his teacher Mahavira, but relinquished it to his spiri- 


tual brother Sudharma Svami. Cf. ggyfa saatat faqat BIISCaA WA: || (Hema- 
4 = i 


candra’s Mahaviracarita, chap.v. MSS. lent by Muni Dharmavijaya and Indravi- 
jaya). 


2 Possessor of absolute knowledge. For a further reference to this title see 
R. G. Bhandarkar’s Report, 1883-84, p. 122. 


3 ae Aa. 
VIA II sta fafa Ta IA ATA eS 
sat wicachavaty yar ag: ye: Hlfew: | 
~ a. z 
BHUMFAV SA GauaaswaMagiert 


aa Mera Aaa iia: TATA | YN 
(Siddhajayanti-caritra-tika, noticed in Peterson’s 8rd Report, App. 1, p. 38). 


: aa aayT mae <fa araisfacra: fear 
awaqaegranatat statraarfay} | 
ai frdaaitaara stargate fit 
argintuganawagd waargifa 2 I 
ze nt aaaiiiaels by Jinaprabha Siri, extracted in Kavyamala, 7th Gucchaka, 


5 For particulars about Indrabhiti Gautama, vide Dr. J. Klatt’s Pattavali of 
the Kharataragaccha in the Indian Antiquary, Vol. XI, Sept. 1882, p. 246; and 
Weber’s Die Handschriften Verzeichnisse der Kéniglichea Bibliothek zu Berlin, pp- 
983 and 1030, in which are noticed Sarvarajagani’s Vrtti on Ganadhara-sardha- 
Satakam of Jinadattasiri, and Sri-pattavali-vacana of the Kharataragaccha. 

6 Haribhadra-siri, in his Daga-vaik@lika-vrtti (Chap. III), observes :— 


qwalzeqalut aut aicaarefaura | 
v » 
STITT twas faery: yaa GWA I 


= 
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that originally the Angas were 12 in number. The 12th Anga, 
which was called Drstivada or the presentation of views, was 
written in Sanskrit.! 


The Drstivada is not extant. It consisted apparently of five 
parts, in the first of which logic is said to 
have been dealt with. The Drstivada is 
reputed to have existed in its entirety at the time of Sthtlabha- 
dra? who, according to the Tapagachapattavali, died in the year 
in which the 9th Nanda was killed by Candra Gupta (i.e. about 
327 B.C.). By 474 A.D. tae Drstivada had disappeared alto- 
gether. Nothing is known as to the way in which logic was 
treated in the Drstivada.* 


The Drstivada. 


6. LoGIcAL SUBJECTS IN THE CANONS. 


The subject-matter of logic is touched upon in several of the 
45 Prakrta scriptures of the Jainas. In 
the Bhagavati-sitra,+ Sthananga-sttra, etc. 
which are Angas, and in the Prajnapana-stitra which is an Upanga, 
there is a description of Naya, or the method of comprehending 
things from particular standpoints. In the Sthananga-stitra, Bha- 
gavati-sttra, etc.,> there is a complete classification of valid know- 
ledge called pramana, pamana, jana, nana or hetu. 


Pramana and Naya. 


| Vardham@na-suri, in his Acara-dinakara, quotes the following passage from 
Agama :— 


aye fafgard aries sarfada faea | 


wrareaaua yea ara faaatry ii 


2 Vide Cirnika of Nandi Sitra, page 478, published by Dhanapat Singh, Cal- 
cutta, and Peterson’s 4th Report on Sanskrit MSS., p. exxxvi. 

3 For a full history of the Drstivada (called in Prakrta Ditthivao) see Weber’s 
Sacred Literature of the Jainas, translated by Weir Smyth in the Indian Antiquary, 
Vol. XX, May 1891, pp. 170-182. 


4 In the Bhagavati-sitra and Prajtiiapana-sitra, Naya is divided into seven 
kinds, viz. naigama, samgraha, vyavahara, rju-sitra, sabda, samabhiridha and 
evambhiuta. For an explanation of these terms see Umasvati, who instead of dividing 
Naya into seven kinds, first divides it into five kinds, and then subdivides one of 
the five, viz. Sabda, into three kinds. 

5 In the Sthananga-sitra, knowledge (jana) is divided into (1) Pratyaksa 
(direct knowledge) and (2) Parokea (indirect knowledge). Pratyaksa again is sub- 
divided as Kevala jfana (entire knowledge) and Akevala jnana (defective know- 
ledge). The Akevala jrana is subdivided as avadhi and manah-paryaya. _ The 
Paroksa jnana is subdivided as abhinibodha (mati) and sruta. Vide the Sthananga- 
siitra, pp. 45-48, and the Nandi-siitra, pp. 120-134: both published by Dhanapat 
Singh and printed in Calcutta. See also what is said in the account of Umasvati 


seq. Gare qufay wen, <fas ald Wes, A WET Gea Sa Was Ga 
(Sthananga-sttra, chap. 6, p. 45). 
11 
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The word ‘“Hetu” is found in the Prakrtra scriptures, but 
its use in these works makes it clear that 
it had not at this period acquired a very 
definite significance. In the Sthananga-sitra! it is used not only 
in the sense of reason, but also as a synonym for valid knowledge 
(Pramana) and inference (Anumana). Hetu as identical with valid 
knowledge (Pramanq) is stated to be of four kinds, viz. :— 

(1) knowledge derived from perception (Pratyaksa) ; 

(2) knowledge derived from inference (Anwmana) : 

(3) knowledge derived through comparison (Upamana) , and 

(4) knowledge derived from verbal testimony or reliable autho- 

rity (Agama). 


Hetu. 


When Hetu is used in the sense of inference (Anumana), it is 
classified according to the following types :— 
(1) This is, because that 7s: There is a fire, because there is 


smoke. 

(2) This is not, because that 7s: It is not cold, because there is 
a fire. 

( ) This is, because that is not: It is cold here, because there 
is no fire. 


(4) This 7s not, because that is not: There is no simsapa tree 
here, because there are no trees at all. 


In the Stitrakrtanga’? there is mention of witarka (in Prakrta : 
viyakka) in the sense of speculation, tarka 
(in Prakrta: takka) in the sense of reason- 
ing or debate, paksa (in Prakrta: pakkha) in the sense of a party, 
and chala in the sense of quibble. 


Several terms of debate. 


sya tea ques vad a WET 
Tate YTAT Gat qwaz | 
quay SH Gelqe vad F eT 
ufe a ufe at a afa a | 
ure at Sa ute a afe at 
za ute a ate a Sa 1 
(Bhagavati-sttra, p. 336; and Sthananga-sitra, pp. 309-310, published by 
Dhanapat Singh and printed in Caleutta). 
: afegqura a fac aete, @ qaqe Sx wuTWars | 
<a quad cataged wy earqaT | Zain A 
vara faaaite, at wa verafear 
aun y faqaity, was fe seat i ee 
ud agite aifdar, ware watfaar | 
Sra ¢ axqefa, wow} Gat ser i ee 
(Stitrakrtanga, p- 62, published by Dhanapat Singh, Calcutta). 
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In the Sthananga-sttra' an example, called in Prakrta naa (in 
Sanskrit jidta), is divided into four kinds, 
viz. (Ll) dharana, a complete example which 
bears similarity to the thing exemplified 
in all respects, (2) adharana-taddesa, a limited example which bears 
similarity to the thing exemplified only in respect of a part, (3) 
aharana-taddosa, a defective example, and (4) wpanydsopanaya, an 
anecdote used as an example. 

In the Sthananga-sitra’® the following are enumerated as ex- 
pedients in a hostile debate or debate a l’ou- 
trance. (1) Asakkaitta, taking some time 
in making oneself ready, (2) ussakkaitta, 
gaining enthusiasm after the enjoyment of leisure, (3) anuwlomaitta, 
propitiating the authorities or making them favourable, (4) pratt- 
lomaitta , making the authorities hostile (against one’s respondent) , 
(5) bhaitia, serving the authorities, (6) bheyaitta, creating divisions. 

In the Sthananga-sttra® the following are enumerated as the 
defects (dosa) of a debate :— 

(1) Tajjata-dosa, the defect arising from a disputant being 
agitated in mind, (2) matibhanga-dosa, the 
defect arising from the failure of his 
memory, (3) prasastr-dosa, the defect arising from the authorities, 
e.g. the president or the members, showing partiality, (4) pari- 
harana-dosa, avoidance of the charges brought by a disputant, 
(5) laksana-dosa, the defect of definition [which may be too wide, 
too narrow or altogether incomprehensible], (6) karana-dosa, the 
defect of arguing, (7) hetu-dosa, committing fallacies, (8) samkra- 
mana-dosa, diversion to other subjects, (9) nigraha-dosa, the de- 
fect of understanding, and (10) vastu-dosa, the defect of the sub- 
ject (of debate). 


Various kinds of 
example. 


Expedients in a debate 
(vivada). 


The defects of a debate. 


| qufae Ure War, A BT, BISCG, Brecwaes, qrecuaels, Vas 
GI | 
(Sthananga-sitra, p. 300, published by Dhanapat Singh, Calcutta). 


2 afae fare gat, A ae, VeRtn, queacn, ofselacA, WEA, 
Was | 
(Sthananga-sttra, p. 421, published by Dhanapat Singh, Calcutta). 
3 eafae S18 Gan, a wer, AeA, aTHMNgs, gaqurcara qicecuany, 
FSTAU-HTT- BIT, HaHa, fameaquala | 
(Sthananga-sitra, p. 560, published by Dhanapat Singh, Calcutta). 


CHAPTER II. 
Early Jaina writers on Logic. 
BHADRABAHU THE SENIOR (CIRCA 433-357 B.C.). 


BHADRABAHU THE JUNIOR (cIRCA 375 A.D. oR 450-520 A.D.). 


Though we come across some technical terms of Ancient Logic 
in the canonical scriptures of the Jainas, yet we have no proof 
that the Jainas undertook at that stage to write any regular work 
on logic. The early Jaina writers who discussed definite prob- 
lems ‘of logic, were Bhadrabahu and Umasvati. An elaborate 
discussion of certain principles of logic is found in a Prakrta com- 
mentary on the Dasga-vaikalika-satra, called Dasavaikalika-nir- 
yukti, This commentary was the work of one Bhadrabahu! of 
the Pracina Gotra. For 45 years this sage lived the ordinary life 
of the world; 17 years he passed in the performance of religious 
vows (Vratas); and for 14 years he was acknowledged by the 
Jainas to be the foremost man of his age (Yuga-pradhana).* He 
was a Srutakevalin,® that is, one versed in the 14 Parvas of the 
Drstivada. 

The above-mentioned incidents are generally accepted as facts 
in the life of the author of the commentary. There is, however, 
some doubt as to the time in which he lived.* According to the 
records? of the Svetambaras he was born in 433 B.C. and died in 
357 B.C. The Digambaras maintain there were two Bhadrabahus ; 
that the first (Bhadrabahu the senior) lived to 162 years from the 


1 For ere vide Dr. J. Kiatt’s Kharataragaccha-pattAvali in the Indian 
Antiquary, Vol. XI, Sept. 1882, p. 247; Weber II, p. 999; Peterson’s 4th Report 
on Sanskrit MSS., p. Ixxxiv ; and Dr. H. Jacobi’s edition of the Kalpasitra, Intro- 
duction, pp. 1l-— 15. Bhadrabahu (senior) seems to have lived between 380 B.C. 
and 314 B.C., if he was really a contemporary of King Candra Gupta (Maurya), but 
about 375 A. D. if he lived at the time of Candra Gupta II, called Vikramaditya, of 
the Gupta dynasty. 

2 In the Vicara-ratna-samgraha by Jayasoma-siri noticed by Peterson in his 
3rd Report on Sanskrit MSS., pp. 307-308, Bhadrabahu is included among the 
Yuga-pravaras or Yuga- pradhanas. 

8 For further particulars about this title see R. G. Bhandarkar’s Report, 1883- 
84, p. 122. 

+ In Weber IT, p. 999, in which the Gurvavali-sitra of Mahopadhyaya Dhar- 
masagaragani is noticed, we read of Sambhitivijaya and Bhadrabahu ‘* Ubhau-pi 
sasthapattadharau.” 


: wafga: yeaat feats: 
aRaTSy (9) ve: FATT | 
wea qanifescad ay 
wa ay ucurfaat sw ee 
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nirvana of Mahavira, that is, up to 365 B.C, and that the second ! 
(Bhadrabahu the junior) to 515 years from the nirvana of Mahavira, 
that is, up to 12 B.C. They do not state definitely which of these 
Bhadrabahus was the author of the Dasavaikalika-niryukti, but 
they hold the view that the second was the author of several of 
the existing Jaina works. The Svetamabara records do not contain 
any mention of the second Bhadrabahu, but in the Rsimandala- 
prakarana-vrtti? and Kalpa-sitra-subodhika-yvrtti,? two commen- 
taries of the Svetambaras, and in the Caturviméati prabandha, it is 
stated that Bhadrabahu lived in the south in Pratisthana and was a 
brother of Varahamihira. Now Varahamihira is popularly believed 
to have lived in the first century B.C. It is possible therefore, even 
according to the Svetambaras, that the DaSavaikalika-niryukti was 
the work of a commentator who, if we rely on popular belief, lived 
about the time of the opening of the Christian era. As a fact 
Bhadrabahu could not have lived much earlier than 500 A.D. if 
he was a brother of Varahamihira. 

From: the confusing traditions preserved by the Jainas, it 
may be concluded that Bhadrabahu lived in the reign of Candra 
Gupta IT, called Vikramaditya, about 375 A.D. 

Whatever was his date, the author of the DaSavaikalika-nir- 
yukti wrote commentaries (niryuktis) on the following Jaina scrip- 
tures :—Avasgyaka-sttra, Uttaradhyayana-sitra, Acaranga-sitra, 
Sttra-krtanga-sitra, Dasasruta-skandha-sitra, Kalpa-sttra, 
Vyavahara-sitra, Sirya-prajfapti-sitra, and Rsibhasita-sitra. 


7. BHADRABAHU’S SYLLOGISM. 


Bhadrabahu did not set himself to analyse knowledge with 
the object of evolving a system of logic. His object was to illus- 


fae = farrroaifycrg 
at aq ali Gaaae roe | 
wafata: aafawuz: 
MSY SAG WH i 4 Il 
(Gurvavali by Munisundara-siri published in the Jaina Yagovijaya-granthamala 
of Benares, p. 4). 


1 Vide the Sarasvati-gaccha-pattavali in the Indian Antiquary, October 1891, 
and March 1892. 

2 Vide Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar’s Reports on Sanskrit MSS. during 1883-84, 
p- 138. Bhadrabahu must have lived as late as the 6th century A.D., if he was 
really a brother of that Varahamihira who was one of the nine Gems at the court of 
Vikramaditya. Munis Dharmavijaya and Indravijaya maintain that Bhadrabahu’s 
brother was not the same Var&hamihira that adorned the court of Vikramaditya. 


’ gfamragt auefaret agers fest safaal |) azareixrara weet aa: 


os e zy 
aq ace fantasy ariel dfeat wear fafan sifata | 
(Kalpa-sitra-subodhikavrtti printed in Bombay). 
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trate the truth of certain principles of the Jaina religion. To do 
this, he, in his DaSavaikalika-niryukti,' elaborated a syllogism 
consisting of ten parts (dasavayava-vakya), and then demonstrated 
how the religious principles of Jainism satisfied the conditions of 
this syllogism. 

The following is an example :— 

(1) The proposition (Pratijia),—‘‘to refrain from taking life 
The Syllogism of ten parts. jis the greatest of virtues.” 

(2) The limitation of the proposition (Pratijia-vibhakti) —“ to 
refrain from taking life is the greatest of virtues, according to the 
Jaina Tirthankaras.”’ 

(3) The reason (Hetu),—‘‘to refrain from taking life is the 
greatest of virtues, because those who so refrain are loved by the 
gods and to do them honour is an act of merit for men.”’ 

(4) The limitation of the reason (Hetu-vibhakti),—‘‘ none but 
those who refrain from taking life are allowed to reside in the 
highest place of virtue.”’ 

(5) The counter-proposition (Vipaksa),—‘‘ but those who des- 
pise. the Jaina Tirthankaras and take life are said to be loved by 
the gods, and men regard doing them honour as an act of merit. 
Again, those who take life in sacrifices are said to be residing in 
the highest place of virtue. Men, for instance, salute their fathers- 
in-law as an act of virtue, even though the latter despise the 
Jaina Tirthankaras and habitually take life. Moreover, those 
who perform animal sacrifies are said to be beloved of the gods.” 

(6) The opposition to the counter-proposition (Vipaksapra- 
trsedha),—‘‘those who take life as forbidden by the Jaina Tirtha- 
nkaras do not deserve honour, and they are certainly not loved by 


a3 usq fawal Su-faun) faanaqufgdet | 
fegal wiser aufse@er fared 3 eee tl 
(Da$avaikalika-niryukti, p. 74, published under the patronage of Dhanapat 


Singh by the Nirnaya Ségara Press, Bombay; and Dr. E. Leumann’s edition of 
Dagavaikélika-niryukti, p. 649). 


_ The Jainas characterise a syllogism of ten parts as the best (uttama), a syllo- 
gism of five parts as the mediocre (madhyama), and a syllogism of two parts as 
the worst (jaghanya). Candra Prabha Sari (1102 A.D.) observes :— 

waataa sey ayaqaufee: ay vga ca) aa Squfaneqaia 
wey! yrqaaatated wqar, eT ea yAA ART | 

__ (Nyayavatara-vivrtion verse 20 of Nyayavatara, p. 8, edited by Satis Chandra 
Vidyabhusana, Calcutta). Similarly Ratnaprabha Sari (1181 A.D.) says :— 

Waenery WNW! ad saad aniaad youlquay caw vata | 
s <) 
awa g Aaa aad WIA | BY Ya: Byvaarsiqayiy SET | 
Saqeaat aRarcq frag | 


(Syad-vada-ratna-kura-vatarika, p. 20, Chap. IIT, edited by Hara Govind Das 
and Bechar Das in the YaSovijaya Series, Benares) 
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the gods. It is as likely that fire will be cold as that they will be 
loved by the gods or to do them honour will be regarded by men 
as an act of merit. Buddha, Kapila and others, though really not 
fit to be worshipped, were honoured for their miraculous sayings, 


but the Jaina Tirthankaras are honoured because they speak abso- 
lute truth.”’ 


(7) An instance or example (Drstanta),—‘‘the Arhats and 
Sadhus do not even cook food, lest in so doing they should take 
life. They depend on householders for their meals.’’ 


_ (8) Questioning the validity of the instance or example 
(Asanka),—‘‘the food which the householders cook is as much 
for the Arhats and Sadhus as for themselves. If, therefore, any 
insects are destroyed in the fire, the Arhats and Sadhus must 
share in the householders’ sin. Thus the instance cited is not 
convincing.” 

(9) The meeting of the question (Asanka-pratisedha),—“‘ the 
Arhats and Sdadhus go to householders for their food without 
giving notice and not at fixed hours. How, therefore, can it be 
said that the householders cooked food for the Arhats and 
Sadhus? Thus the sin, if any, is not shared by the Arhats and 
Sadhus.”’ 


(10) Conclusion (Nigamana),—‘‘ to refrain from taking life is 
therefore the best of virtues, for those who so refrain are loved by 
the gods, and to do them honour is an act of merit for men.” 


8. BHADRABAHU’S EXPLANATION OF Sydadvada. 
y 


Bhadrabahu in his Sttra-krtanga-niryukti'! mentions another 
principle of the Jaina Logic called Syadvada 
(Syat ‘“‘may be”’ and Vada “assertion,” or 
the assertion of possibilities) or Saptabhangi-naya (the sevenfold 
paralogism). 

The Syadvada? is set forth as follows :—(1) May be, it is, (2) 
may be, it is not, (3) may be, it is and it is not, (4) may be, it 


Syadvada. 


I afauug fatcard 
afafcard 9 viz geatfa | 
suifey aagt 


aucard | Tatar hee Wl 
(Stitra-krtanga-niryukti, skandha 1, adhyaya 12, p. 448, edited by Bhim Singh 
Manak and printed in the Nirnaya Sagara Press, Bombay). 
Cf. Sthananga-sttra, p. 316, published by Dhanapat Singh, Benares edition. 


2 Cf. Sarvadaréana-samegraha, translated by Cowell and Gough, p. 55. For full 
particulars about Syadvada or Saptabhangi-naya vide Saptabhangi-tarangini by 
Vimala Dasa printed in Bombay. 
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is indescribable, (5) may be, it is and yet is indescribable, (6) may 
be, it is not and it is also indescribable, (7) may be, it is and it is 
not and it is also indescribable. 


9, UMASVATI 
(86 Asbo, 


Jaina philosophy recognises seven categories, viz. (1) the soul 

aS eee: (Jiva), (2) the soul-less (Ajiva), (3) action 

Peed Tattvarthadhigama ( 4srqya), (4) bondage (Bandha), (5) re- 

straint (Samvara), (6) destruction of the 

consequences of action (Nirjara), and (7) release or salvation 

(Moksa). According to the Tattvarthadhigama-sitra! which with 

a Bhasya or commentary was composed by one Umasvati, these 

categories can be comprehended only by Pramana, the means of 

valid knowledge and by Naya, the method of comprehending things 
from particular standpoints. 

Umasvati is better known as Vacaka-sramana: he was 
also called Nagaravacaka, this title being 
probably a reference to his Sakha (spiritual 
genealogy). The Hindu philosopher Madhavacarya calls him 
Umasvati-vacakacarya.? He lived for 84 years, 8 months, and 6 
days and ascended heaven in Samvat 142, i.e. in 85 A.D. In the 
Tattvarthadhigama-sitra Umasvati gives the following account ® 
of himself :—He was born in a village called Nyagrodhika, but he 
wrote the Tattvarthadhigama-sttra in Patliputra or Kusumapura 
(modern Patna). He belonged to the Kaubhisanin-gotra. His 
father was Svati and he was consequently sometimes called Svati- 


Umasvati’s life. 


1 There are commentaries on the Tattvarthadhigama-sitra by Pijyapada 
Svamin called Sarvartha-siddhi, by Akalankadeva called Tattvartha-vartikalankara, 
etce., which will be mentioned later. 


2 Vide Sarvadargana-samgraha, chapter on Jaina dargana. 


3 aaifyatsada faecar gxat Hguarfa | 
alasfwat aifaaqada aaa gray ii et 
ueaudi BRA AA TAG BqTyIa! | 
gran @ quan faeaa fa BRATS | 8 Wl 
Teqwala aqsaq GATTRTA LAT | 
aa UtraTere Gequreifaar wWe_ ia i 


(Tattvarthadhigama-sitra, chap. X, p. 233, edited by Mody Keshavlal Prem- 
chand in the Bibliotheca Indica series, Calcutta). 


A similar account is found in the commentary on the Tattvarthadhigama-sitra 
by Siddhasenagani. This account is mentioned by Peterson in his 4th ‘Report on 
Sanskrit Manuscripts, p. xvi. 

For further particulars about Umasvati see Peterson’s 4th Report on Sanskrit 
Manuscripts, p. xvi, where he observes that in the Digambara Pattavali published 
by Dr. Hoernle in the Indian Antiquary, XX, p. 341, Umasvamin (probably the 
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tanaya. He was also known as VAtsi-suta, because his mother 
was Uma of the Vatsagotra. In the Tirthakalpa of Jinaprabha- 
suri, itis stated that Umasvati was the author of 500 Sanskrit pra- 
karanas (treatises). He is said to have belonged to the Svetam- 
bara sect, though it is prebable that the distinction between that 
sect and the Digambaras had not in his time come into existence. 


10. Umasvati’s Doctrine or Pramana (RicHt KNOWLEDGE). 


In the Tattvarthaidhigama-satra Pramdna fluctuates between 
the meanings of valid knowledge and the 
lene het: indirect know- means of valid knowledge. In its former 
edge, and Pratyakea, = : ‘ ry 5 
direct knowledge. : sense Pramana, according to this Sitra, is 
of two kinds: (1) Paroksa, indirect know- 
ledge, which is acquired by the soul through external agencies 
such as the organs of sense, and (2) Pratyaksa, direct knowledge, 
which is acquired by the soul without the intervention of external 
agencies. Paroksa, indirect knowledge, includes mati! and sruta, 
for these are acquired by the soul through the medium of the 
senses and the mind. Knowledge which is attained by Yoga (con- 
centration) in its three stages of avadhi, manahparyaya and kevala 
—is a species of Pratyaksa, direct knowledge, because it is acquired 
by the soul not through the medium of the senses. 
Umasvati contends’ that inference (Anumana), comparison 


same as Umasvati) is included as the sixth Digambara Siri of the Sarasvati-gaccha, 
between Kundakunda and Lohacarya Il. According to Dr. Hoernle (vide *‘ Two 
Pattavalis of the Sarasvatigaccha”’ by Dr. Hoernle in the Indian Antiquary, Vol. 
XX, October 1891, p. 351) the date of Umasvamin’s accession is 44 A.D., and he 
lived for 84 years, 8 months and 6 days. Dr. Hoernle adds, the Kasthasamgha - 
arose in the time of Umasvamin. 

Umasvati’s Tattvarthadhigama-sitra with his bhasya, together with Puja-pra- 
karana, Jambudvipa-samasa and Prasgamarati, has been published by the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, Calcutta, in one volume, which ends thus :— 


afa: faarauaeg aeradanaifaqag <fa 
(Jambudvipa-samasa, p. 38, published as Appendix C to the Tattvartha- 
dhigama-sutra in the Bibliotheca Indica series). 
The Tattvarthadhigama-sitra has been translated into English by Mr. J. L. 
J aini of Indore. 
1 Mati is knowledge of existing things acquired through the senses and the 
mind. 
Sruta is knowledge of things (past, present and future) acquired through 
reasoning and study. ; : 
Avadhi is knowledge of things beyond the range of our perception. 
Munahparyaya is knowledge derived from reading the thoughts of others. 
Kevala is unobstructed, unconditional and absolute knowledge. — + 
2 In the bhasya on aphorism 12, of Chapter 1 of the Tattvarthadhigama-sitra, 
Umasvati observes :— 


aqaraqaraaaatgraawarraray q yararatta afer aaa afeta 


ead | valwaifa afagamcnvaita <feareetaastaianarg | 
3 s (Tattvarthadhigama-sitra, p. 15). 
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(Upamana), verbal testimony or reliable authority (Agama), pre- 
sumption (Arthapatti), probability (Sambhava), and non-existence 
(Abhava), are not separate sources of valid knowledge: he includes 
them under Paroksa (indirect knowledge). According to his 
theory the majority of them are the result of the contact of the 
senses with the objects which they apprehend; and some of them 
are not sources of valid knowledge at all. 

It is interesting to note that according to Umasvati and the 
earlier Jaina philosophers all sense-perceptions (visual perception, 
auditory perception, etc.) are indirect apprehensions, inasmuch as 
the soul acquires them not of itself but through the medium of 
the senses. The words Paroksa and Pratyaksa are thus used by 
these authors in senses quite opposite to those which they bear 
in Brahmanic logic and in the later Jaina Logic.! 


11. Umasvati’s ExpLaANnaTIOoN oF Naya (tHE Moop oF 
STATEMENTS). 


In the Tattvarthadhigama-sitra, Naya? is described as the 

method by which things are comprehended 

ce Paden os from particular standpoints. It is of five 

a re an, kinds :—(1) Naigama, the non-distinguished 

or non-analytical, (2) Samgraha, the col- 

lective, (3) Vyavahara, the practical, (4) Aju-sitra, the straight or 
immediate, (5) Sabda, the verbal or nominal. 

Naigama, the non-analytical, is the method by which an ob- 
ject is regarded as possessing both general 
and specific properties, no distinction being 
made between them. For instance, when you use the word 
‘“bamboo,”’ you are indicating a number of properties some of 
which are peculiar to the bamboo, while others are possessed by 
it in common with other trees. You do not distinguish between 
these two classes of properties. . 


Naigama. 


In his bhasya on 1—6 of the Tattvarthadhigama-sitra, Umasvati observes :— 

agraufaaa \ (Tattvarthadhigama-sitra, p. 9). 

In his bhasya on 1—35 he mentions the four Pramanas thus :— 

SU A WAAAAAIAATIT ae: TAITATSE: SHAS Blawafaaara ay aT 
fasfaunal wat azqaaer cfa i (Tattvarthadhigama-siitra, p. 35). 

These four kinds of Pramana seem to refer to those in the Nyaya-Sitra of the 
Hindu logician Aksapada. But the same four kinds are also referred to as sub- 


divisions of Hetw in the Sthananga Sitra of the Jainas, p. 309, published by 
Dhanapat Singh and printed in Calcutta. 


' Here Paroksa stands for sarnvyavaharika pratyaksa while Pratyaksa for para- 
poeta pratyaksa ee Praména-naya-tattvalokalankara, chapter IT). 


SAHA STAC THREE AUT: Wh U-Bs8 ii 
(Tattvarthadhigama-sitra, p. 32). 
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Samgraha, the collective, is the method which takes into con- 
sideration generic properties only, ignoring 
particular properties. 

Vyavahara, the practical, is the method which takes into con- 
sideration the particular only. The gene- 
ral without the particular is a nonentity. 
If you ask a person to bring you a plant, he must bring you a 
particular plant, he can not bring plant in general. 

Rji-sutra, the straight or immediate, is the method which 
considers a thing as it exists at the mo- 
ment, without any reference to its past or 
its future. It is vain to ponder over a thing as it was in the past 
or as it will be in the future. All practical purposes are served 
by considering the thing itself as it exists at the present moment. 
For instance, a man who in a previous birth was my son is now 
born as a prince, but he is of no practical use to me now. The 
method of Rju-sitra recognises the entity itself (bhava), but does 
not consider its name (n@ma) or image (sthapand), or the causes 
which constituted it (dravya). The fact that a cowherd is called 
Indra does not make him lord of the heavens. An image of a 
king can not perform the functions of the king. The causes, which 
exist in me now and will necessitate my being born hereafter with 
a different body, can not enable me to enjoy that body now. 

Sabda,' the verbal, is the method of correct nomenclature. It 
is of three kinds, viz. Samprata, the suit- 
able, Samabhiridha, the subtle, and Hvam- 
bhiita, the such-like. In Sanskrit a jar is called ghata, kumbha or 
kalasa, and these are synonymous terms. Samprata consists in 
using a word in its conventional sense, even if that sense is not 
justified by its derivation. For example the word “ Satru,’’ ac- 
cording to its derivation, means “ destroyer,” but its conventional 
meaning is ‘‘enemy.”’ Samabhiridha consists in making nice dis- 
tinctions between synonyms, selecting in each case the word 
which on etymological grounds is the most appropriate. Hvam- 
bhita consists in applying to things such names only as their 
actual condition justifies. Thus a man should not be called 
Sakra (strong), unless he actually possesses the Sakti (strength) 
which the name implies. 


Samegraha. 


Vayavahara. 


Rjwsttra. 


Sabda. 


1 Umasvati in his bhasya on 1-35 observes :— 
auatfiard wee: aries sfesyatere we vay alae: Tq wey 
wine: VatEe: | TyaTUaitaaya <fA a 
(Tattvarthadhigama-sttra, p. 32). 


CHAPTER III. 
Jaina writers on Systematic Logic. 


12. Ture Written RECORDS OF THE JAINAS 
(COMMENCING FROM 453 A.D.). 


The teachings of Mahavira as contained in the Jaina Agamas 
are said to have been handed down by 
memory for several centuries until in Vira 
Sathvat 980 or AD. 453, they were codified in writing by De- 
vardhi Gani,! otherwise known as Ksamaéramana, at a council 
held at Valabhi (near Bhavanagara in Guzerat). According to 
this theory the authentic history of the Jaina literature commences 
from 453 A.D., and all that preceded that period is to be regarded 
as merely traditional. 


Historical period. 


13. Systematic JAInA LoaIic. 


During the era of tradition there existed no systematic Jaina 
treatise on Logic, its principles being included in the works on 
metaphysics and religion. With the commencement of the his- 
torical period in 453 A.D. there grew up, among the Jainas of 
both the Svetambara and Digambara sects, a band of scholars who 
devoted themselves to the study of logic with great interest and 
enthusiasm. They wrote treatises on logic the rules of which 
clashed neither with the religious dogmas of the Brahmanas nor 
with those of the Buddhists and Jainas. These treatises, along 
with the similar works of the Buddhists, contributed to the forma- 
tion of the Medizval School of Indian Logic. 


| Vide Dr. Klatt’s Pattavali of the Kharataragaccha in the Indian Antiquary, 

Sept. 1882, Vol. XI, p. 247; and Dr. Jacobi’s Kalpasiitra, Introduction, p. 15. See 
also Vinaya Vijaya Gani’s commentary on the Kalpasitra which quotes the follow- 
ing text :— 

vafsygifa aa | 

zafe wee VaeeEry | 

ga aaa fates | 

qaay Bat Grey aes tht ti 


(Sukhabodhika-tika to Kalpasitra, p 433, printed in Kathiwar by Hira Lal 
Hamsaraja). 
in Devardhi Gani’s redaction of the Kalpasiitra (vide Dr. Jacobi’s edition of 
the Kalpasitra, p. 67) we read :— 
_, Samanassa bhagavao Mahavirassa java savva-dukkha-ppahinassa navavAsasa- 
yaim vikkamtaim dasamassa ya vasa-sayassa, ayam asi ime samvacchare kale 
gacchai iti (148). 
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14. SrppHaseNnA DivaKaRa alias KsaPANAKA 
(ABOUT 480—550 A.D.). 


The first Jaina writer on systematic logic was Siddhasena 
Divakara. It was he who for the first time laid the foundation 
of a science called Logic among the Jainas by compiling a treatise 
called Nyayavatara! in thirty- two short stanzas. 


Siddhasena Divakara is also famous as the author of the Sam- 
matitarka-sitra which is a work in Prakrta on general philosophy 
containing an elaborate discussion on the principles of logic. 
This author, who belonged to the Svetambara sect, has been men- 
tioned by Pradyumna Stiri (q¢.v.) in his Vicira-sara- prakarana? and 
by Jina Sena Siri in the Adipurana dated 783 A.D 

Siddhasena, who was a pupil of Vrddha-vadisiri, received the 
name of Kumuda-candra® at the time of 
ordination. He is said to have spLt, by 
the efficacy of his prayers, the Linga, the Brahmanical symbol of 
Rudra, in the temple of Mahakala at Ujjayini, and to have called 
forth an image of Parsvanatha by reciting his Kalyana-mandira- 
stava. He is believed by Jainas to have converted Vikramaditya 
to Jainism 470 years after the nirvana of Mahavira, that is, in 
57 B.C.* 


But Vikramaditya of Ujjaini does not seem to be so old, as 
he has been identified by scholars with YaSodharma Deva, king 
of Malwa, who, on the authority of Alberuni, defeated the Huns 
at Korur in 533 A.D. This view of scholars agrees well with the 
statement of the Chinese pilgrim Hwen-thsang, who visited India 
in 629 A.D. and says that a very powerful king, presumably 
Vikramaditya, reigned at Ujjaini 60 years before his arrival there.® 
Moreover, Varahamihira, who was one of the nine Gems at the 
court of Vikramaditya, is known to have lived between 505 A.D. 


Siddhasena’s date. 


| Vide No. 741 in the list of MSS. purchased for the Bombay Government as 
noticed by Peterson in his 5th Report, p. 289. A manuscript of the Nyayévatara 
with Vivrti was procured for me from Bhavanagara, Bombay, by Muni Dharma- 
vijaya and his pupil Sri Indravijaya. The Nyaya-vatara with commentary and trans- 
lation edited by Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana is available in Calcutta and Arrah. 


2 qua 4 afcaaa fageufearati y HyyasST | 


eaaz afer aqas wencinaye NPs I 
(Vic&ra -sara-prakarana, noticed by Peterson in his 3rd Report, p. 272). 


3 Cf. Prabhavakacaritra VIII, V. 57. 

4 For other particulars about Siddhasena Divakara see Dr. Klatt’s Pattavali 
of the Kharataragaccha in the Indian Antiquary, Vol. XI, Sept. 1882, p. 247. 
Vide also Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar’s report on Sanskrit MSS., during 1883-84, pp. 118, 
140. Also the Prabandha-cintamanni translated by Mr. Tawney in the Bibliotheca 
Indica series of Calcutta, pp. 10-14. 

5 Vide Beal’s Buddhist Records, Vol. II, p. 261. 
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and 587 A.D.! It is therefore very probable that Vikramaditya 
and his contemporary Siddhasena Divakara lived at Ujjaini about 
530 A.D. Iam inclined to believe that Siddhasena was no other 
than Ksapanaka?® (a Jaina sage) who is traditionally known to the 
Hindus to have been one of the nine Gems that adorned the court 
of Vikramaditya. 

Siddhasena Divakara seems to have been a senior contem- 
porary of Jinabhadra Gani Ksamasramana (484-588 A.D.) who 
criticises Dvatrimsgat-dvatrimsika of which the Nyayavatara is a 
part. 

15. SippHASENA’S NYAYAVATARA. 


The Nyayavatira written in Sanskrit verse gives an exposi- 
tion of the doctrine of Pramana (sources of valid knowledge) and 
Naya (the method of comprehending things from particular stand- 
points), 

Pramana—Right Knowledge. 


Pramana is right knowledge which illumines itself as well as 
other things without any obstruction. It 
is of two kinds: (1) direct valid knowledge 
or perception (Pratyaksa) and (2) indirect valid knowledge (Pa- 
roksa). Direct valid knowledge (Pratyaksa) is two-fold: (1) prac- 
tical (Vyavaharika) which is the knowledge acquired by the soul 


Perception. 


! Varahamihira chose Saka 427 or A.D. 505 as the initial year of his astronomi- 
cal calculation, showing thereby that he lived about that time: 


‘ ° Ss 
ante ade] MARIMAITE SaaS! | 
welafad wat waagt dhe feaarg = i 
(Paficasiddhantika, chap. 1, edited by Dr. G. Thibaut and Sudhakara Dvivedi). 


Vide also Dr. Thibaut’s Introduction to the Paficasiddhantika, p. xxx. 
2 The nine Gems are :— 


wate BTA sates: WHE 
Saree azeage arfaeran: | 
mat aurefafent aaa: aura 
warfa 2 acahy ta famae | 
(J yotirvidabharana). 
In the Paficatantra and other Brahmanic Sanskrit works as well as in the 


Avadanakalpalata and other Buddhist Sanskrit works the Jaina ascetics are nick- 
named as Ksapanaka : 


unagifia aq gus frafead | 

mar aaUR: TaTHUS Sasa: tt ¢ tl 

qe saga afa quai ufe afzc | 

ATT AIT IR] VAT AAUTST Vz Il 
(Avadanakalpalata, Jyotiskavadana). 
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through the five senses (the eye, ear, nose, tongue and touch) 
and the mind (Manas), and (2) transcendental (Paramarthika) 
which is the infinite knowledge that comes from the perfect en- 


lightenment of the soul: it is called Kevala or absolute know- 
ledge. 


Indirect valid knowledge (Paroksa) is also of two kinds: (1) 
inference (Anuwmana) and (2) verbal testi- 
mony (Sabda). Verbal testimony is the 
knowledge derived from the words of reliable persons including 
knowledge from scripture. Suppose a young man coming to the 
side of a river cannot ascertain whether the river is fordable or 
not, and immediately an old experienced man of the locality, who 
has no enmity against him, comes and tells him that the river is 
easily fordable: the word of the old man is to be accepted as a 
source of valid knowledge called personal testimony or Laukika 
Sabda. Scripture is also a source of valid knowledge for it lays down 
injunctions on matters which baffle perception and inference: for 
instance, it teaches that misery is the consequence of vice. Know- 
ledge derived from this source is called scriptural testimony or 
Sastraja Sabda. Scripture is defined as that which was first cog- 
nised or composed by a competent person, which is not such as 60 
be passed over by others, which is not incompatible with the truths 
derived from perception, which imparts true instruction and which 
is profitable to all men and is preventive of the evil path.! 


Verbal Testimony. 


Inference (Anumana) is the correct knowledge of the major 
term (Sadhya) derived through the middle 
term (Hetu, reason, or Linga, sign) which 
is inseparably connected with it. It is of two kinds: (1) inference 
for one’s own self (Svarthanumana) and (2) inference for the sake 
of others (Pararthanumana). 


Inference. 


The first kind is the inference deduced in one’s own mind 
after having made repeated observations. A man by repeated 
observations in the kitchen and elsewhere forms the conclusion in 
his mind that fire is always an antecedent of smoke. Afterwards, 
he is not certain whether a hill which he sees has fire on it or not. 
But, noticing smoke, he at once brings to mind the inseparable 
connection between fire and smoke, and concludes that there must 

«be fire on the hill. This is the inference for one’s own self. 


If the inference is communicated to others through words, it 


1 SIA IGH TAT INSTA yA | 
AMIGSUAY Bs We AGVGETT i 
(Verse 9, Nyaydvatara). 
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is called an inference for the sake of others. A type of this kind 
of inference is as follows : — 


(1) The hill (minor term or Paksa) is full of fire (major term or 
Sadhya) ; 

(2) because it is full of smoke (middle term or Hetu) ; 

(3) whatever is full of smoke is full of fire, as, e.g. a katchen 
(example or Drstanta) ; 

(4) so is this hill full of smoke (application or Upanaya): 

(5) therefore this hill is full of fire (conclusion or Nigamana). 


In a proposition the subject is the minor term (Paksa) and 
the predicate the major term (Sadhya). 
The minor term is that with which the 
connection of the major term is to be shown. In the proposition 
‘‘the hill is full of fire,” the All is the minor term and fire major 
term. The middle term (Hetu) is defined as that which cannot 
occur otherwise than in connection with the major term. Thus 
in the proposition: ‘‘the hill is full of fire because it is full of 
smoke,” smoke is the middle term which cannot arise from any 
other thing than fire which is the major term. The example 
(Drstanta) is a familiar case which assures the connection between 
the major term and the middle term. It is of two kinds. (1) 
homogeneous or affirmative (Sadharmya), such as “‘the hill is full 
of fire because it is full of smoke, asa kitchen,” and (2) hetero- 
geneous or negative (Vaidharmya) which assures the connection 
between the middle term and major term by contrariety, that is, 
by showing that the absence of the major term is attended by the 
absence of the middle term, such as ‘‘ where there is no fire there 
is no smoke, as in a lake.”’ 


Terms of a syllogism. 


In an inference for the sake of others the minor term (Paksa) 
must be explicitly set forth, otherwise the reasoning might be 
misunderstood by the opponent, e.g. This hill has fire because it 
has smoke. 


This instance, if the minor term is omitted, will assume the 
following form :— 


Having fire, | Because having smoke. 


Here the opponent might not at once recollect any instance 
in which fire and smoke exist in union, and might mistake a lake 
for such an instance. In such a case the whole reasoning will be 
misunderstood. 


If that of which the major term or predicate is affirmed, is 
opposed by evidence, public opinion, one’s own statement, etc., 
we have that which is known as the fallacy of the minor term 
(Paksabhasa) oi which there are many varieties. 
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The semblance or fallacy of the minor term (Paksabhasa) 
arises when one attributes to it as a proved 
fact that which is yet to be proved, or 
- which is incapable of being proved, or when 
it is opposed to perception and inference, or inconsistent with 
public opinion or incongruous with one’s own statement, thus :— 


Fallacies of the minor 
term. 


(1) “The jar is corporeal (paudgalika) ’’—this is a conclusion which 
is yet to be proved to the opponent. 
; sana uct: é 
(2) “Every thing is momentary ’’—this is a Saugata conclusion 


which, according to the Jainas, is incapable of being proved. 

(3) “The general particular (samanya visesa) things are without 
parts, are distinct from each other and are like themselves alone ’’— 
this is opposed to perception. 

(4) “There is no omniscient being’’—this is, according to the 
Jainas, opposed to inference. 

(5) “The sister is to be taken as wife’’—this is inconsistent with 
public opinion. 

(6) “ All things are non-existent ’’—this is incongruous with one’s 
own statement. 


Tnseparable connection or invariable concomitance (Vyaptz) is 
the constant accompaniment of the middle 
term by the major term. In the inference: 
‘this hill is full of fire, because it is full of smoke,”’ the connec- 
tion between fire and smoke, that is, the constant presence of fire 
with smoke, is called Vyapti or Inseparable Connection. It is of 
two kinds: (1) Intrinsic, and (2) Extrinsic. 

Intrinsic inseparable connection (Antar-vyaptr) occurs when 
the minor term (paksa), itself as the common 
abode of the middle term (hetw) and the major 
term (sadhya), shows the inseparable connection between them, 
thus :— 

(1) This hill (minor term) is full of fire (major term) : 

(2) because it is full of smoke (middle term). 


Inseparable connection. 


Antar-vyapti. 


Here the inseparable connection hetween fire and smoke is 
shown by the hill (minor term) in which both of them abide. 

Extrinsic inseparable connection (Bahir-vyapti) occurs when 
an example (drstanta) from the outside is 
introduced as the common abode of the 
middle term (hetu) and the major term (sdédhya) to assure the in- 
separable connection between them, thus :— 

(1) This hill is ful] of fre (major term) ; 

(2) because it is full of smoke (middle term) ; - 

(3) as a kitchen (example). 

Here the reference to the kitchen is no essential part of the 
inference, but is introduced from without as a common instance 


12 


Bahir-vyapti. 
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of a place in which fire and smoke exist together, and so it re- 
affirms the inseparable connection between them. 

Some logicians hold that that which is to be proved, that 
is, the major term (sadhya), can be established by intrinsic in- 
separable connection (Antar-vyapti) only: hence the extrinsic in- 
separable connection (Bahir vyapti) is superfluous. 

The semblance of reason or fallacy of the middle term (Het- 
vabhasa) arises from doubt, misconception 
or non-conception about it (the middle 
term). It is of three kinds :— 

(1) The unproved (Asiddha): This is fragrant, because it is a sky- 
lotus. 


Here the reason (middle term), viz. the sky-lotus, is unreal. 

(2) The contradictory (Viruddha): ‘‘This is fiery, because itis a 
bodv of water.” 

Here the reason alleged is opposed to what is to be estab- 
lished. 

(3) The uncertain (Anaikantika) : ‘‘ Sound is eternal, because it is 
always audible.” 


Fallacies of the middle 
term. 


Here the reason or middle term is uncertain, because audible- 
ness may or may not be a proot of eternity. 

The fallacy of example (Drstantabhisa) may arise in the 
homogeneous or heterogeneous form, from 
a defect in the middle term (hetu) or major 
term (sadhya) or both, or from doubt 


Fallacies of homogene- 
ous of example. 


about them. 

Fallacies of the homogeneous example (Sadharmya-drstanta- 
bhasa) are as follows :— 

(1) Inference is envalid (major term), because it is a source of know- 
ledge (middle term), like perceptron (homogeneous example). 

Here the example involves a defect in the major term (sddhya), 
for perception is not invalid. 

(2) Perception is invalid (major term), because it is a source of — 
valid knowledge (middle term), like a dream (homogeneous example). 

Here the example involves a defect in the middle term (hetw), 
for the dream is not a source of valid knowledge. 

(3) The omniscient being is not existent (major term), because he 
is not apprehended by the senses (middle term), like a jar (homogeneous 
example). 

Here the example involves a defect in both the major and 
middle terms (sadhya and hetu), for the jar is both existent and 
apprehended by the senses. 

(4) This person is devoid of passions (major term), because he is 
mortal (middle term), like the man in the street (homogeneous example). 
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Here the example involves doubt as to the validity of the 
major term, for it is doubtful whether the man in the street is 
devoid of passions. 


(5) This person is mortal (major term), because he is full of pas- 
sions (middle term), like the man in the street (homogeneous example). 


Here the example involves doubt as to the validity of the 
middle term, for it is doubtful whether the man in the street is 
devoid of passions. 


(6) This person is non-omniscient (major term), because he is full 
of passions (middle term), like the man in the street (homogeneous 
example). 


Here the example involves doubt as to the validity of both 
the major and middle terms, for it is doubtful whether the man 
in the street is full of passions and non-omniscient. 


It is stated in the Nyayavatéra-vivrti that some unnecessarily lay down three 
other kinds of fallacy of the homogeneous example (Sddharmyadrstantabhasa), 
viz. :— 

(1) Unconnected (Ananvyaya), such as: This person is full of passions (major 
term), because he is a speaker (middle term), like a certain man in Magadha (ex- 
ample). 

em though a certain man in Magadha is both a speaker and full of passions, 
yet there is no inseparable connection between ‘‘ being a speaker’? and ‘* being 
full of passions.” 

(2) Of connection unshown (A pradarsitanvaya), such as :— 

Sound is non-eternal (major term), because it is produced (middle term), as a 
jar (example). 

Here though there is an inseparable connection between ‘‘ produced” and 
*«non-eternal,’’ yet it has not been shown in the proper form as :— 

‘« Whatever is produced is non-eternal, as a jar.’ 

(3) Of inverted connection (Viparitanvaya), such as :— 

Sound is non-eternal (major term), because it is produced (middle term). 

Here if the inseparable connection (vy&pti) is shown thus— 

‘« Whatever is non-eternal is produced as a jar,” instead of— 

«¢ Whatever is produced is non-eternal as a jar,’’ the example would involve 
the fallacy of inverted connection. 


2? 


Fallacies of the heterogeneous example 
(Vaidharmyadrstantabhasa) are of six kinds, 
thus :— 

(1) Inference is invalid (major term), because it is a source of 
knowledge (middle term): whatever is not invalid is not a source of 
knowledge, as a dream (heterogeneous example). 

Here the example involves in the heterogeneous form a defect 
in the major term (sadhya), for the dream is really invalid though 
it has been cited as not invalid. 


Fallacies of heterogene- 
ous example. 


(2) Perception is non-reflective or nirvikalpaka (major term), be- 
cause it is a source of knowledge (middle term) : whatever is reflective 
or savikalpaka, is not a source of knowledge, as inference (heterogene- 
ous example). 


Here the example involves in the heterogeneous form a 
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defect in the middle term (sadhana), for inference is really a source 
of knowledge though it has been cited as not such. 


(3) Sound is eternal and non-elernal (major term), because it 1s 
an existence (middle term): whatever is not eternal and non-eternal is 
not an existence, as a jar (heterogeneous example). 


Here the example involves in the heterogeneous form a de- 
fect in both the major and middle terms (sadhya and sadhana), 
for the jar is both “eternal and non-eternal ” and “ an existence.” 


(4) Kapila is not omniscient (major term), because he is not a 
propounder of the four noble truths (middle term): whoever is omni- 
scient is propounder of the four noble truths, as Buddha (the hetero- 
geneous example). 


Here the example involves in the heterogeneous form a doubt 
as to the validity of the major term (sadhya), for it is doubtful 
whether Buddha was omniscient. 


(5) This person is wntrustworthy (major term), because he is full of 
passions (middle term): whoever is trustworthy is not full of passions, 
as Buddha (heterogeneous example). 


Here the example involves doubt as to the validity of the 
middle term (hetu), for it is doubtful whether Buddha is not full 
of passions. 


(6) Kapila is not devoid of passions (major term), because he did 
not give his own flesh to the hungry (middle term): whoever is devoid of 
passions gives his own flesh to the hungry, as Buddha (heterogeneous 
example). 


Here the example involves doubt as to the validity of both 
the major and middle terms (sadhya and sadhana), for it is doubt- 
ful whether Buddha was devoid of passions and gave his own 
flesh to the hungry. 


It is stated in the Nyayavatara-vivrti that some unnecessarily lay down three 
other kinds of fallacy of the heterogeneous example (Vaidharmyadrstaintabhasa) , 
vtz.— 

(1) Unseparated (Avyatireki): This person is not devoid of passions (major 
term), because he is a speaker (middle term): whoever is devoid of passions is not 
a speaker, as a piece of stone (heterogeneous example). / 

Here, though a piece of stone is both ‘‘ devoid of passions” and ‘‘ nota 
speaker,” yet there is no invariable separation (vyatireka vyapti) between ‘‘ devoid 
of passions”’ and ‘‘ a speaker.” 

(2) Of separation unshown (A pradarsitavyatireka) : 

Sound is non-eternal (major term), because it is produced (middle term); as 
ether (example). 

Here, though there is an invariable separation between ‘‘ produced”? and 
‘* eternal,’’ yet it has not been shown in the proper form, such as: ‘*‘ Whatever is 
non-non-eternal is not produced, e.g. ether.” 

(3) Of contrary separation (Viparita-vyatireka) : 

Sound is non-eternal (major term), because it is produced (middle term): what- 
ever is not produced is non-non-eternal, e.g. ether (example). 

Here the example has been put in a contrary way, for the proper form should 
have been: Whatever is non-non-eternal is not produced, e.g. ether.” 
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Refutation (Disana) is the pointing out of defects or fallacies 
in the statements of the opponent in any 
of the forms enumerated above. The sem- 
blance of a refutation (Disanabhasa) is the contrivance to allege 
defects where there are no defects at all. 

The immediate effect of Pramana (valid knowledge) is the 
removal of ignorance. The consequence of 
the transcendental perception (Paramar- 
thika Pratyaksa Pramdana) is bliss and equa- 
nimity consisting in salvation (Moksa or final emancipation), 
while that of the other kinds of Pramdana (direct and indirect 
knowledge) is the facility which they afford us to choose the desir- 
able and reject the undesirable things. 


Refutation. 


Consequence of pra- 
mana, 


Naya—the method of descriptions. 


Naya is the method of comprehending things from particular 
Na . standpoints. Thus we may conceive rose 
ya or the method of : ; : 
comprehending things either as a flower possessing the attributes 
from particular stand- common to all flowers or as a thing possess- 
ea ing attributes which are peculiar to the rose 
as distinguished from other flowers. The Naya is of seven kinds: 
naigama, samgraha, vyavahara, rjusitra, sabda, samabhirudha, and 
evambhita. 

Knowledge which determines the full meaning of an object 
through the employment, in the scriptural 
method, of one-sided nayas, is called Syad- 
vada-sruta, It is the perfect knowledge of things taken from all 
possible standpoints. Thus a thing may be, may not be, both 
may or may not be, etc., according as we take it from one or other 
standpoint. 

The soul (Jiva) is the knower, the illuminator of self and non- 
self, doer and enjoyer. It undergoes changes of condition and is 
self-conscious, being different from the earth, water, etc. 

This system of Pramana and Naya, with which all of us are 
familiar and which serves to perform all practical functions, can- 
not be traced to its beginning or followed to its end. 


Syadvada. 


16. JINABHADRA GANI KSAMASRAMANA 
(484—588 A.D.). 


Jinabhadra Gani, author of a commentary on the Avasyaka- 
niryukti called Visesavasyaka Bhasya, was born in Samvat 541 or 
484 A.D. Hewas well known as Ksamasramana, and continued to 
be pontiff from 528 A.D. to 588 A.D.! 


| Peterson’s Fourth Report, p. xxxix. 
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17. StppHASENA GANI 
(600 A.D.). 


Siddhasena Gani, who belonged to the Svetambara sect, was 
the author of a commentary on Umasvati’s Tattvarthadhigama- 
stitra called Tattvarthatika.! in which the logical principles of Pra 
mana (the sources of knowledge), and Naya (the method of com- 
prehending things from particular eran VOL), have been fully 
discussed. He was a pupil of Bhasvamin? who was a spiritual 
successor of Sithhasiri, himself a disciple of Dinna Gani. Siddha- 
sena Gani? is generally believed to have been a contemporary of 
Devar dhigani Ksamasgramana, who flourished 980 years after Maha- 
vira, or about 453 A.D. But as he has in his Tattvarthatika 
quoted Siddhasena Divakara and was posterior to Simhagiri or 
Simhasiri, a contemporary of Vikramaditya, I am inclined to sup- 
pose that he lived after 533 A.D. or about 600 A.D. 


18. SAMANTABHADRA 
(600 A.D.). 


Samantabhadra, who belonged to the Digambara sect of 
Southern India, was famous as the author of a well-known com 
mentary on Umiasvati’s Tattvarthadhigama-sitra called Gandha- 
hasti-mahabhasya, The introductory part of this commentary is 
called Devagamastotra* or Aptamimamsa, and is replete with dis- 
cussions of logical principles besides a review of the contemporary 
schools of philosophy including the Advaita Vada.’ The Aptami- 


| A palm-leaf manuscript of the Tattvarthatika in the temple of Santinatha, 
Cambay, bas been noticed by Peterson in his 3rd Report, pp. 83-86. 


AMSCH SATA: SMART PTM Asay: | 
amarenracia feat rar feaaaafa: io 
(Tattvarthatika, noticed in Peterson’s 3rd Report, p. 85). 
® Simhasuri is identified by Peterson with Simhagiri who was a contemporary of 
Vikramaditya. 
(Peterson’s 4th Report, pp. exxxi and cxxvill). 


Muni Dharmavijaya and his pupil Indra-vijaya tell me that Siddhasena Gani 
was a contemporary of Devardhigani Ksamasramana, who flourished 980 years 
after the nirvana of Mahavira. Vide also Uvasagadasio edited by A. F. R. 
Hoernle, Appendix III, page 50. 


+ In the Pandavapurana Samantabhadra is extolled as the author of the Deva- 
gamastotra :— 


FaMANAT HSIAT ATG HITAHTT: 
saa Vals BAH Ta: HA: | 
(Pandavapurana, noticed in Peterson’s 4th Report, p. 157). 
AA = BOA 
E weani~mgasty eal ver faa’ | 


arcaray PRAY Ae SMITA ISTIT We A 
(Aptamimamsa, verse 24), 
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mamsa has been cited by the Hindu philosopher Vacaspati Misra ! 


in explaining Sankaracarya’s criticism of the Syadvada doctrine 
in the Vedanta-sitra. 


Samantabhadra, who was styled a Kavi and whose works 
were commented on by Vidyananda? and 
Prabhacandra, was also the author of the 
Yuktyanusasana, the Ratnakarandaka (also called Upasakadhya- 
yana), the Svayambht-stotra, and the Caturviméati-jina-stuti. 
He is mentioned by Jina Sena in the Adipurana composed about 
838 A.D., and is referred to by the Hindu philosopher Kumarila..’ 
Kumarila, a contemporary of the Buddhist logician Dharmakirti, is 
generally held to have lived in the 7th century A.D. Samanta- 
bhadra is supposed to have flourished about 600 A.D. 


His age. 


1 Vacaspati Migra in his Bhamati-tika on Sankara’s exposition of the Vedanta 
Sutra, 2-2-33, quotes the following verse :— 


cK 5 
Qlgie: vavarmarag faenfafe: | 
anuRaata areatawead ii 
(Bhamati, Bibliotheca Indica, p. 458). 
The same verse occurs in the Aptamimarnsa as follows :— 
sf . 
wisi: vquaragara fH cufatew: | 


anugayiad Yuta fea wee i 


(MSS. of the Aptamimamsa, verse 104, borrowed from Mr. Jain Vaidya of 
Jaipur). 


2 Vidyananda at the closing part of his commentary on the Aptamimamsa 
(called Apta mimamsAalankrti-tika astasahasri) refers to Samantabhadra thus :— 


Jardagal fastasica: saraat wear: 
aes syaaHa frahsraaVswaa | 
a araria aawany afar yare fayulquta 


fagrazmuseismeryat arereatataae: | 


(Folio 218, Aptamimamsalankrti-tika, Govt. Collection, in the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, No. 1525). 


Prabhacandra in his commentary on the Ratnakarandaka (or Upasakadhya- 
yana) observes :— 


tagiaan fram fates varaaaarad 
saa waAsiNh: safea: ararcaratsfes | 
8 AaatwRraacta: Hegel 
alaea varnzyfag: saq wes isa: Il 


(Upasakadhyayana with the commentary of Prabhacandra noticed in Peter 
son’s 4th Report, pp. 137-38) 


3 Vide Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar’s Report on Sanskrit MSS. during 1883-84, p. 118, 
and J.B.B.R.A.S., for 1892, p. 227. 
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Syad-vada. 


The Aptamimamsa consists of 115 stanzas in Sanskrit, divided 
into ten chapters called Paricchedas, in the course of which a full 
exposition of the seven parts of the Syad-vada or Sapta- bhangi-naya 
has been given. The first and second parts of the doctrine, viz. 
Syad-asti (“may be, it is’’), and Sydad-nasti (“may be, it is not’’), 
have led to a most interesting discussion of the relation between 
asti, that is, bhava or existence, and nasti, that is, abhava or non- 
existence, 


Non-existence (Abhava) is divided into four kinds: (1) ante- 
cedent non-existence (pragabhava), e.g. a 
lump of clay becomes non-existent as soon 
as a jar is made out of it, so the jar is an antecedent non- existence 
with reference to the lump of clay; (2) subsequent non-existence 
(pradhvamsabhava), eg. the lump of clay is a subsequent non- 
existence with reference to the jar; (3) mutual non-existence 
(anyonyabhava or anyapoha), e.g. a jar and a post are mutually 
non-existent with reference to each other; and (4) absolute non- 
existence (samavayabhava or atyantabhava), e.g. the inanimate is 
not a living object. 


Non-existence. 


It is observed ' that, on the supposition of mere existence to 
the entire exclusion of non-existence, things become all-pervading, 
beginningless, endless, indistinguishable and inconceivable. For 
instance, if the antecedent non-existence is denied, action and 
substance become beginningless, while on the denial of the sub- 
sequent non-existence, they become endless, and in the absence of 


Haas VSIaTaTA MT aTATRU ATE 
BalMaRna AAS IHNTaRT it ¢ ti 
aragaaate gra wana fara | 
WAY YT WHT TTA RAT AAT Wve Ul 
aaa ath ViSa Neal ns | 

Bqys AAAI BISWA Yaar |i rd I 
quraarmye shy erareaaifeaiy | 
Saat T FA VMYASITT | 22 |) 
facrara Ha aay Erzieaqry fafgara | 
SAT QA ATS matareafafa Saget i ven 
ay fan dead aufeeqra aq | 
AMAIA ST VTA BTA | ey 
(Aptamimarmsa, MSS., verses 9-14, lent to me by Mr. Jain Vaidya of Jaipur). 
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mutual non-existence, they become one and all-pervading, while 
on absolute non-existence being denied, they are to be supposed as 
existing always and everywhere. 


In the same way on the supposition of mere non-existence to 
the entire exclusion of existence, it becomes impossible to estab- 
lish or reject anything (since it is non-existent). If on the other 
hand existence and non-existence, which are incompatible with 
each other, are simultaneously ascribed to a thing, it becomes in- 
describable. Therefore the truth is as follows :— 


(1) A thing 7s existent—from a certain point of view. 

(2) It 1s non-existent—from another point 
of view. 

(3) It is both existent and non-existent in turn—from a third 
point of view. 

(4) It is indescribable (that is, both existent and non-existent 
simultaneously)—from a fourth point of view. 

(5) It 2s existent and indescribable—tfrom a fifth point of view. 

(6) It 2s non-existent and indescribable—trom a sixth point of 
view. 

(7) It vs both existent and non-existent and indescribable—from 
a seventh point of view. 


Sevenfold paralogism. 


20. AKALANKADEVA 
(aBouT 750 A.D.). 


Akalanka, otherwise known as Akalankadeva or Akalankacan- 
dra, was a famous logician who belonged to 
the Digambara sect of Southern India. He 
was designated as a Kavi' (poet)—a title of special honour given 
to writers of repute. He wrote a commentary on Samantabhadra’s 
Aptamimamsa called Asta-Sati? which is a most precious work on 
the Jaina philosophy, dealing mainly with logic. Manikyanandi’s 
Pariksamukha-sitra (q.v.) was based on another work on logic, 
called Nyaya-viniscaya, written by Akalanka, to whom the follow- 
ing works are also attributed: Tattvartha-vartika-vyakhyanalan- 
kara, Laghiyastraya, Akalanka-stotra, Svaripa-sambodhana and 
Prayascitta. Laghusamantabhadra?* in his Asta-sahasri-visama- 
pada-tatparya-tika calls Akalanka as Sakala-tarkika-cakra-cida- 
mani or ‘‘ the crest gem of the circle of all logicians.”’ 


His works. 


1 For an explanation of the term ‘‘ Kavi” vide R. G. Bhandarkar’s Report on 
Sanskrit MSS. during 1883-84, page 122. 

2 A manuscript of the Asta-Sati was kindly supplied to me by Mr. Jain Vaidya 
of Jaipur early in 1907. 

3 Vide Astasahasri-visamapada-tatparya-tika by Laghusamanta-bhadra, noticed 
by Peterson in his 5th Report, p. 217. 
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In the Pandavapurana ! reference is made to a legend accord- 
ing to which Akalanka was embarrassed in a controversy with a 
Buddhist antagonist. Finding that the antagonist was effectively 
prompted by Mayadevi concealed in a jar, Akalanka is said to 
have put an end to that prompting or inspiration by kicking the jar 
over with his foot. 

Akalanka, though mentioned along with Dharmakirti® as a 
logician, flourished at a considerably later 
time. He is held to have been a contem- 
porary of Rastrakata king Subhatunga’ or Krsnaraja J. As Krsna- 
raja’s son, Govind IJ, lived in Saka 705‘ or 783 A.D., Krsna-raja I, 
and consequently his contemporary Akalanka, must have flourished 
about 750 A.D. 


His age. 


21. VIDYANANDA 
(aBoutT 800 A.D.). 


Vidyananda, mentioned by the Hindu philosopher Madhava- 
carya,’ was a Digambara logician of Patali- 
putra. He was the author of the Apta- 
mimamsalankrti, otherwise called Astasahasri, an exhaustive sub- 
commentary on the Aptamimamsa, containing an elaborate ex- 
position of various logical principles. Vidyananda, in the opening 
and the closing lines of his Astasaihasri,* makes an indirect reference 


His works. 


SRIF ATH: Baal AIG FAT | 
gta afsar aa Ararat eefeaa o 
(Pandavapurana, noticed by Peterson in his 4th Report, p. 157). 


Cc araagefatyata waaqgmatigats Taesanifa aaaRey- 
wan wifes vacate fe areage fear Saarcersigafenar | 


(Praména-mimamsa, by Hemacandra, noticed by Peterson in his 5th Report, 
p. 148). 


> 


8 Vide K. B. Pathak’s article on ‘‘ Bhartrhari and Kumarila’’ in the Journal 
of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. XVIII, 1892. 

It is reported that Akalanka and Niskalanka were two sons of Subhatunga 
whose capital was Manyakheta. Subhatunga is another name of Krsnaraja the 
Rastrakita king who reigned in the Deccan between 753-775 A.D. Akalanka for- 
sook his father’s palace and became an ascetic. (Vide Peterson’s Report II, p. 79). 

+ Vide R. G Bhandarkar’s ‘‘ Early History of the Deccan,’”’ 2nd edition, p. 78. 

6 Vide the chapter on the Jaina system in the Sarvadargana-samgraha trans- 
lated by Cowell and Gough, p. 56. 

§ The opening lines of the Astasahasri are :— 


Dasara aga aTyHfeaaatayaTay | 
warraifadgfanquaalatad afacafraad Hare tiv ii 
The closing lines of the Astasahasri are :— 
SAHAE UMHS fagqmazaway way | 
qaatwiardafaceereat varegy | 
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to Samantabhadra and Akalanka respectively, while in chapter X of 
the work he distinctly says that he followed the Asta-éati of Aka- 
lanka in explaining the Aptamimamsa. Another logical treatise 
called Pramana-pariksa jis attributed to him. He was also the 
author of the Tattvartha, sloka-vartika and Apta-pariksa. 

He has, in his Astasahasri, criticised the doctrines of the 
Samkhya, Yoga, Vaisesika, Advaita, Mi- 
mamsaka and Saugata, Tathagata or Baud- 
dha philosophy; and has mentioned “Dignaga, Uddyotakara, 
Dharmakirti,! Prajiakara,? Bhartrhari,? Sabarasvami, Prabhakara, 
Suregvara* and Kumiarila. Vidyananda was otherwise named 
Patra Kesari or Patra Kesari Svami, who has been praised by Jina 


His age. 


The lines in Chapter X referred to run thus :— 
aeaugraat sanugitaas Far | 


Uta THT aTawaTAasisal Tarte |i 
(Astasahasri, MSS., Asiatic Society of Bengal). 


‘ges waatfiar :— 
BART WEA Faas yaaa | 


araTafaryaia farwersfatea: | 
(Quoted in Astasahasri, chap. I). 


satana ste ga: arn we aay 
gqagagqiad sat qafeat waq | 
(Quoted in Astasahasri, chap. I). 
? ySTATUS ay s— 
MAINATS QI TARA afar | 


AQHA Ya Tas aa Hat yalye 
(Quoted in Astasahasri, chap. I). 


This extract may be an interpolation, or else this Prajiakara must be different 
from the Buddhist logician Prajiiakara Gupta to be mentioned hereafter. 
a aisfe@ TaaT ae Bi WRIYMATEA | 
aqfaefaaraifa aa We yfafaaq |i 


(This verse of Vakyapadiya by Bhartrhari is quoted in the Astasahasri, vede 
J B.B.R.A.S. for 1892, p. 221). 


4 gem aeercya arfas :— 
alaify gee ag aerq wow sfragq | 
sqify a auaian @ fedta atama t.... , 
cfa afeq wsfa a saTare 
(Astasahasri). 
Cf. Preface to Tattvartha-Slokavartika, edited by Manohar Lal, Bombay. 
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Sena in the Adi Purana! composed about Saka 760? or A.D. 838. 
He is believed to have lived early in the 9th century A.D.’ at 
Pataliputra.* 
22. Manitkya NANDI 
(aBpouT 800 A.D.). 


Manikvya Nandi was a Digambara author, whose Pariksa- 
mukha-sastra® or Pariksé-mukha-sttra is a 
standard work on Jaina logic. As his work 
is based on that of Akalanka,® he must have lived after 750 
A.D. The earliest commentary on the Pariksamukha-sastra is 
the Prameya-kamala-martanda of Prabhacandra. Vidyananda, 
Manikya Nandi and Prabhacandra have been pronounced to be 
contemporaries.’ So Manikya Nandi seems to have lived about 
800 A.D. 
23. Manixkya Nanpi’s PARIKSAMUKHA-SUTRA. 


His age. 


The Pariksamukha-sitra is divided into six chapters thus: 
(1) the characteristic of valid knowledge 
(Pramana-svari pa) ; (2) direct apprehension 
or perception (Pratyaksa); (3) indirect apprehension (Paroksa) ; 
(4) the object of valid knowledge (Visaya); (5) the result of valid 
knowledge (Phala); and (6) the semblances or fallacies (Abhasa). 


Subjects. 


! weraea Tove Wazafeat AAT: | 
faqut eeare|r SrTasfafaae | ve | 
(Adipurana, quoted by Mr. K. B. Pathak, J.B.B.R.A.S., for 1892, p. 222). 


Mr. Pathak has quoted Samyaktvaprakasa to show that Vidyananda and 
Patrakesari were identical :— 


aa wiaafia faq wane seq ae feeae aware 
Fela VYARWAT | (J.B.B.R.A.S., for 1892, pp. 222, 223). 


23 Vide K. B. Pathak’s article on Bhartthari and Kumarila in J.B.B.R.A.S., 
for 1892, pp. 227, 229. 


+ Vide Brahmanemidatta’s Kathakosa, life of Patrakesari alias Vidyananda. 

5 A manuscript of the Pariksa-mukha-sastra was kindly lent to me by Mr. Jain 
Vaidya of Jaipur (Rajputana), and subsequently another manuscript of the work 
was procured from the Deccan College, Poona. I have published the work in the 
Bibliotheca Indica series of Calcutta. 

§ Peterson in his 4th Report, p. 155, notices Pariksamukharm satikam. The 
Tika is the Prameya-ratna-mala or Pariksamukhapafjika of Anantavirya, which 
opens thus :— 


VRUGKTSSAVATH Jaq HAT | 
arafagqrad aa aay alae et We i 


1 Vide K. B. Pathak’s article on Bhartrhari and Kumarila in J.B.B.R.A.S., 
for 1892, pp. 219, 220, 221. Mr. Pathak says that Manikya Nandi has mentioned 
Vidyananda, but in the text of the Pariksaé-mukha-éastra itself I have not come 
across any such mention. 
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Valid knowledge—Pramdana. 


Pramana, valid knowledge, is defined by Manikya Nandi as the 
knowledge which ascertains the nature of 
what was uncertain to one’s self. It gener- 
ally arises in the form: ‘‘I know the jar by myself,” which con- 
sists of a subject, an object, an act, and an instrument. Just as 
a lamp illumines itself as well as the surrounding objects, so the 
Pramana exhibits the knower as well as the thing known. 
Pramana is of two kinds: (1) direct knowledge (Pratyaksa) 
which arises through the senses, etc., and (2) indirect knowledge 
(Paroksa) consisting of recollection (Smrti), recognition (Pratya- 
bhiiiana), argumentation (Tarka or Uha), inference (Anuméana), 
and the scripture (Agama). Recollection is a knowledge of the form 
e ‘that’? which arises through the awaking 
Kinds of right know- : : ” 
ledge. e of impressions, thus: “that Devadatta. 
Recognition is a knowledge which arises 
from perception through recollection in the forms, ‘“ this is that,” 
“this is like that,” ‘‘this is different from that,” ‘this is the 
counterpart of that,” etc., thus: ‘‘ this is that Devadatta,’”’ ‘‘ the 
bos gavaeus is like the cow,” ‘“ the buffalo is different from 
the cow,” ‘this is far from that,” ‘‘ this is a tree,” etc. Argu- 
mentation is a knowledge of the connection between the middle 
term and the major term based on the presence or absence of the 
latter, in the form, ‘‘if this is, that is, if this is not, that is not,” 
thus smoke arises only if there is fire, but it cannot arise if there 
is no fire. Inference! is the knowledge of the major term arising 
through the middle term : there is fire here, because there is smoke. 


Right knowledge. 


Syllogism— V yapti. 


Pervasion? or inseparable connection (Vyapti or Avinabhava) 
is the universal attendance of the middle 
term by the major term in simultaneity or 
succession: thus fire and smoke may abide simultaneously or the 
latter may follow the former. 

If the middle term and the major term exist simultaneously, 
the former is called vyapya, pervaded or contained, and the latter 
vyapaka, pervader or container. 

But if the middle term follows the major term, the former 
is called effect (karya), and the latter cause (karana or hetu), 
thus fire is the cause of smoke. Ordinarily, however, the major 
term is called sadhya or that which is to be proved, and the 


Terms of a Syllogism. 


1 areala ararasl ary aay Vel (Pariksa-mukha-sttra). 
2 gemunrafaaarsfaarara: Wve | (Pariks@-mukha-sitra). 
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middle term is called sadhana or that by which it is to be proved. 
Sometimes the major term is also called dharma or predicwe, and 
the middle term /inga, mark or sign. 


The minor term is called Paksa, the place or locus in which 
the major term abides, or Dharmin, the subject, thus: ‘this 
place is fiery’; ‘sound is mutable”: here “‘ this place’’ and 
“‘sound’’ are the minor terms. No philosophers, who divide the 
middle term (reason) into three phases, should dispense with the 
minor term in an inference. 


The middle term (Hetu) is defined as that which is insepar- 
ably connected with the major term, or in other words, which 
cannot come into existence unless the major term exists. For 
instance, smoke could not come into existence unless the fire 


existed. 
Reason—hetw. 


The middle term or reason (Hetw) is divided as (1) per- 
ceptible (wpalabdhi), and (2) imperceptible 
Different phases of the (qnynalabdhi). Each of these again may 
middle term. ; : nan 
occur in the form of an affirmation (vidhi) 
or negation (pratisedha). 
The perceptible reason in the affirmative form admits of six 
subdivisions according as it is :— 
(i) the pervaded (vyapya)—sound is mutable, because it is 
factitious ; 
(ii) an effect (karya)—this man has got intellect, because there 
are (intellectual) functions in him ; 
(iii) a cause (karana)—there is a shadow here, because there is an 
umbrella : . 
(iv) prior (purva)—the Rohini stars will rise, for the Krttikas 
have risen ; 
(v) posterior (uttara)—the Bharani stars certainly rose for the 
Krttikas have risen ; 
(vi) simultaneous (sahacara)—the man had a mother, for he had a 
father; or this mango has a particular colour. because it 
has a particular flavour. 


The perceptible reason in the negative form admits of six sub- 
divisions as follows :— 


(i) the es (vya pya)—there is no cold sensation, because of 
heat : 

(ii) an effect (karya)—there is no cold sensation because of 
smoke ; 

(ili) a cause (karana)—there is no happiness in this man, because 
of the shaft in his heart ; 

(iv) prior (pirva)—the Rohini stars will not rise shortly, for the 
Revati [only] has risen. 
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(v) posterior (uttara)—the Bharani did not rise a moment ago, 
for the Pusya has risen. 

(vi) simultaneous (sahacara)—there is no doubt of the existence 
of the other side of this wall, for this side of it is perceived. 


The imperceptible reason in the negative form admits of seven 
subdivisions as follows :— 
(1) identity (svabhava)—there is no jar here, because it is im- 
perceptible ; 
(ii) the pervaded (vyapya)—there is no Simsapa here, because 
there is no tree at all; 
(ili) an effect (karya)—there is no smouldering fire here, because 
there is no smoke ; 
(iv) a cause (karana)—there is no smoke here, because there is no 
fire ; 
(v) prior (purva)—Rohini stars will not rise in a moment, for the 
Krttikas are not perceptible ; 
(vi) posterior (wtiara)—the Bharani did not rise a moment ago, 
for the Krttikas are not perceptible ; 
(vii) simultaneous (sahacara)—in this even balance there is no 
bending upwards, because it is not perceptible. 


The imperceptible reason in the affirmative form may appear 
in the following ways :— 

(i) asan effect (karya)—in this man there is some disease, because 
there is no healthy movement in him ; 

(ii) as a cause (karana)—this man is sorrowful, because he has no 
union with his beloved ones ; 

(iii) as an identity (svabhava)—there is uncertainty here, because 
certainty is not discernible. 


Example—drstanta. 


The middle term and the major term are the parts of an 
inference, but the example (udaharana) is 
not. Nevertheless for the sake of explain- 
ing matters to men of small intellect, the example (udaharana 
or drstania), nay, even the application (wpanaya) and the conclusion 
(nigamana), are admitted as parts of an inference. The example is 
of two kinds: (1) the affirmative or homogeneous (anvayt or-sa- 
dharmya) which shows the middle term as covered by the major 
term, such as: wherever there is smoke, there is fire, as in a 
kitchen; and (2) the negative or heterogeneous (vyatireky or 
vaidharmya) by which the absence of the middle term is indicated 
by the absence of the major term, e.g. wherever there is no fire, 
there is no smoke, as in a lake. 


Example is superfluous. 
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Inference—anu mana. 


‘Inference is of two kinds, viz. (1) inference for one’s own self 
(svarthanumana), and (2) inference for the 
sake of others (pararthanumana). An in- 
stance of the latter kind of inference is given below :— 

(1) Sound (minor term) is mutable (major term)—proposition ; 

(2) because it is factitious (reason or middle term) ; 

(3) whatever is factitious is mutable, as a jar (affirmative or 
homogeneous example) ; 

(4) sound is factitious (application) ; 

(5) therefore sound is mutable (conclusion). 

Or, 

(3) whatever is not mutable is not factitious, as the milk of a 
barren woman’s breast (negative or heterogeneous ex- 
ample) ; 

(4) but sound is factitious (application) ; 

(5) therefore sound is mutable (conclusion). 


Two kinds of Inference. 


Verbal Testimony—agama. 
Testimony (Agama) is a knowledge of objects derived from 
the words of reliable persons or scriptures in 
virtue of their natural fitness or suggestive- 
ness—e.g. the north pole exists. 


Verbal Testimony 


Scope of Valid Knowledge— Visaya. 

Objects of valid knowledge are either general (samanya) or 
particular (visesa). The general is of two 
kinds : (1) homogeneous (tiryak), including 
many individuals of like nature, as the 
“cow ”’ isa general notion which signifies many individual cows as 
Sabala, Khamba, Mumbha_ etc. ; and (2) heterogeneous (arddhvata), 
including many individuals of dissimilar nature, as, ‘‘ gold”’ 
is a general notion comprising a bracelet, necklace, ear-ring, etc. 
The particular is also of two kinds: (1) relating to things (vyati- 
reka), e.g. cow, buffalo, elephant, dog, are four particular things 
distinguished from one another; and (2) relating to action such as 
pleasure, pain, etc., experienced by the soul. 

The result or consequence of valid knowledge is the cessation 
of ignorance, enabling one to choose the 
desirable and reject the undesirable. 


Objects of valid know- 
ledge. 


Result of valid knowledge. 


Fallacy—abhasa. 
Fallacy or semblance consists of the knowledge of that which 
is different from the real thing. It is of 
many kinds, such as the fallacy — 


(1) of perception (pratyaksabhasa). e.g.—to mistake a post for a 
man ; 


Various kinds of Fallacies. 
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(2) of recollection (smaranabhasa)—in trying to recollect Jina- 
datta to say: ‘‘O, that Devadatta ”’ ; 
(3) of recognition (pratyabhijianabhasa)—on seeing a greyhound 


to say: “ this is a tiger ”’ ; 
(4) of argumentation (tarkabhasa)—‘‘ whoever is his son must be 
black ”’; 


(5) of the minor term (paksabhasa)—“‘ sound is impermanent”’ : 
This is a fallacy of the minor term according to the Mimam- 
sakas, for they do not attribute impermanency to sound; 
or fire is not hot, because it is a substance as water ; 

(6) of the middle term or reason (hetvabhadsa)—sound is eternal, 
because it is factitious ; 

(7) of example (drstantabhasa)—sound is eternal, because it is 
corporeal, like a jar; 

(8) of verbal testimony (agamabhasa)—‘“‘there is a heap of 
sweetmeats on the side of the river, run you boys”; 
“there are a hundred elephants on his finger’’; “the 
Jainas are allowed to eat in the night ”’ [as a fact they are 
not so allowed by their scripture |. 


References to Philosophers. 


Manikya Nandi in the Pariksa-mukha-siitra (chapter vi, aph. 
56-57) has mentioned the Laukayatika, 
eiefeionces tO conte Saygata, Sarmkhya, Yoga, Prabhakara, 
poraneous systems of phil- Taarainies t la thes da Thaptersot the 
osophy. ya, etc. In the 3rd chap 
work he observes—‘“‘no philosopher, who 
admits three kinds of reason or middle term (hetu), can dispense 
with the minor term (paksa).’’! 
He concludes his work by describing it as a mirror through 
which a man can see what is to be accepted and what rejected.’ 


24. PRABHA CANDRA 
(aBouT 825 A.D.). 


Prabha Candra, styled a Kavi, a member of the Digambara 
sect, was the author of the famous logical treatise called Prameya- 
kamala martanda (the sun of the lotus of knowledge), the earli- 


aregifaaitaaa fafgqat Sq: Wve il 


al ar faut Sqyar sawanral a Gastar i 88 i 
(Pariks&-mukha-stitra, MSS. lent to me by Mr. Jain Vaidya of Jaipur). 


On 
? WU PSASH SIT IAAAT: | 
faz arewi sre: Vw wIs BNA Il 
(Pariksa-mukha-sitra, chap. VI, MSS. lent to me by Mr. Jain Vaidya ot 
Jaipur). Pariksa-mukha-sitra of Manikya Nandi with the commentary of Ananta- 
virya has been edited by Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana and published in the Biblio- 
theca Indica Series of Calcutta. 


13 
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est commentary on the Pariksa-mukha-siitra of Manikya Nandi. 
He was also the author of the Nyaya-kumuda-candrodaya 
(or briefly Candrodaya), a commentary on the Laghiyastraya of 
Akalanka. He has in his Prameya-kamala-martanda mentioned 
Bhagavan Upavarsa, Sabarasvami, Bhartrhari, Bana,! Kumiarila,’ 
Prabhakara, Dignaga, Uddyotakara, Dharmakirti, Vidyananda and 
others. He himself has been mentioned by Jina Sena in the Adi- 
purana*® composed about Saka 760 or A.D. 838. Prabha Candra, 
as a contemporary of Manikya Nandi and Vidyananda, is believed 
to have lived in the first half of the 9th century A.D. 


25. Rapyasa NANDI 
(ciRcA 850 A.D.). 


Rabhasa Nandi, probably a Digambara, wrote a work called 
Sambandhoddyota, which seems to be a commentary on the Sam- 
bandha-pariksa of the Buddhist logician Dharmakirti. The work 
must have been composed after 635 A.D. when Dharmakirti lived, 
and before 1444 A.D., which is the date of the copy of the work 
acquired for the Bombay Government.* 


26. MALLAVADIN 
(aBour 827 A.D.). 


He belonged to the Svetambara sect and was the famous 
author of a commentary on the Buddhist logical treatise Nyaya- 


| Prabha Candra has quoted the following verse from Bana’s Kadambari :— 
THs Sata SE AA 
foal ostat 9ea aaa 
Bary Va feafa-arw-Ba7 
aalaara fayurat aa: |i 


(Prameya-kamala-martanda, Deccan College, MSS., p. 2la, quoted by Mr. 
K. B. Pathak in J.B.B.R.A.S8., for 1892, p. 221). 


2 Prabha Candra refers to Kumarila, otherwise called Bhatta, thus :— 
ae eeraraety yaaa asad Wutgiachy ca: sat ar water aaTEs 
TMA, Ratcasty vata UIQacagl Bry | 


(Prameya-kamala-martanda, quoted by Mr. K. B. Pathak in the J.B.B.R.A.S., 
for 1892, p. 227). 


3 In the Adipurana Prabha Candra is thus mentioned :— 
SRN WIGS ats ae | 
Bal Valed Jaq Wearerted Taq W vo Il 
(Quoted by Mr. K. B. Pathak in J.B.B.RA.S., for 1892, p. 222). 


On p. 227 of the same journal, the date of the Adipura i B 
pitase kp J ; e of the Adipurana is fixed at Saka 760 


+ Peterson’s Third Report, p. 407. 
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bindutika called Dharmottara-tippanaka. According to a Jaina 
legend,' Malla was the son of King Siladitya’s sister. He was 
called vadin or logician, because, having vanquished the Buddhists 
in a dispute, he re-established the Jaina faith and brought to its 
former glory the great figure of Adinatha on Mount Satrufjaya 
(in Kathiwar). 

A palm-leaf manuscript? of the Dharmottara-tippanaka is 
preserved at Anhilwad Patan and is said to be dated Samvat 1321 
or 1174 A.D. According to the Prabhavakacaritra*®, Mallavadin 
was also the author of a work called the Padmacaritra and lived 
in Vira Samvat 884 or 357 A.D. But this is impossible, as 
Dharmottara (q.v.), on whose Nyayabindutika Mallavadin wrote 
Tippanaka, lived about 837 A.D. On the other hand Mallavadin 
is mentioned * by Hem Candra Siri, who lived during 1088—1172 
A.D. It seems therefore probable that the year 884 in which 
Mallavadin lived does not refer to Vira Sarnvat, but to Vikrama or 
Saka Sarhvat. On this supposition MaJlavadin lived in 827 A.D. 
or 962 A.D. 

27. AmetTa CanDRA SURI 
(905 A.D.). 


Amrta Candra Sari,’ who belonged to the Digambara sect, 
was the author of Tattvartha-sara, Atmakhyati,’ etc., and lived in 
Samvat 962 or 905 A.D. 


28. DeEvVASENA BHATTARAKA 
(899—950 A.D.). 


Devasena,’ a pupil of Ramasena, was the author of Naya- 
eakra, etc. He was born in Samvat 951 or 894 A D., and wrote 
his Damsana-sara (Dargana-sira) in Sarnvat 990 or 933 A.D. 


1 Peterson 4, pp. 3-4, in which is mentioned the legend from the Prabandha- 
cintamani (Ramacandra’s edition, Bombay, p. 273). 


2 fa wpincemad Pawargqreaad sale vice: Vara are aE: Il 
FIT LPVL aq HTRIS wre ae tat (Peterson’s Report V, p. 3). 


daq yea aa wrgue aie ce wal Hae sisrafama aes Jeeggay: 
qesa wate waiac-feuaa ferarfaaq || (Noticed in Peterson 5, App. p. 3). 
3 Vide Klatt, Vienna Oriental Journal, Vol IV, p. 67 
4 sq aeaites arte: | 
away Slay Sqy Il 
(Siddha Hema Sabdanugasana-brhat-tika, 2-2-39) 


5 Peterson’s fourth Report, p. ix. 

6 Atmakhyati, whichis a commentary on the Samaya-prabhrta of Kunda- 
kundacarya, has been edited by Pandita Gajadhar Lal Nyayasastri. 

1 Peterson’s Fourth Report, p. lvi. 
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29, PRADYUMNA SURI 
(aBouT 980 A.D.). 


He! belonged to the Rajagaccha of the Svetambara sect. 
In Manikyacandra’s Parsvanatha-caritra,’ his prowess in logical 
discussions is referred to in the following terms :— 

“There was born the preceptor Pradyumna Stri—the first 
healer of disease of the world—who entirely removed all corrup- 
tions from the body of men (or detected all defects in disputation 
committed by men) and who, using sharp logical expressions, 
made his irrelevant opponents to sweat and thereby to be cured 
of the fever of pride.”’ 

In the same work reference is made to his victory over the 
Digambaras of Venkapatta in the presence of the king of that 
province. He delighted the kings of various countries by no fewer 
than eighty-four triumphs in discussion. He was eleventh in 
ascent from Manikyacandra Stri, who wrote his Parsvanatha- 
caritra in Samhvat 1276 or 1219 A.D. Pradyumna must have 
flourished about 980 A.D., for he was the preceptor of Abhayadeva 
Stri (q.v.) who lived a little before 1039 A.D. 


30. ABHAYADEVA SURI 
(aBouT 1000 A.D.). 


Abhayadeva Sari belonged to the Svetambara sect *, and was 
the pupil and successor of “Prdyumna Stiri of the Rajagaccha. 
He was an eminent logician and author of Vadamaharnava, a treat- 


! For further particulars about Pradyumna Siri, see Peterson’s 4th Report, 
joy dbrerale. 


2 qat faaesi faarcafaw faraqyes- 
Way GAYS waraafiaa verte fale: | 
aa SIA Way ACSI aaiseret urea 
avatar: ofaerfaay erat deg warfare tl 8 
feneqraarmlaa gas Base | 
UIA ATS HICH YW: Fa wy Il 
atunatfeargt Creasey alate hy: | 
ait vaaMeaite: qa a YasiswaT Wee Il 
ourgeaaiaretayaa tiie nat arera | 
aagqcfyartian ARAACHATATS RE Il 
Savatage ateuaayad | 
HUTA SQ GAR VATA UAIT I Re I 
(Pargvana&tha-caritra as noticed by Peterson in his 3rd Report, pp. 57-164.) 
8 aara rae HTN ICT e laa - 
UMass PaTICATATT: | 
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ise on logic called the Ocean of Discussions, and of a commentary 
on the Sammati-tarka-stitra called Tattvartha-bodha-vidhayini.! 
“He is described as a lion that roamed at ease in the wild forest 
of books on logic. That the rivers of various conflicting opinions 
might not sweep away the path of the good, Abhayadeva?® wrote 
his Vada-maharnava.”’ He was succeeded by Jinegvara Siri, a 
contemporary of King Munja.* He was the ninth predecessor of 
Siddhasena Siri, who wrote Pravacana-saroddhara-vrtti in Samvat 
1242 or 1185 A.D. » It was probably this Abhayadeva Sari, who was 
“world-renowned ” and a teacher of Santi Siri * who died in Sarnvat 
1096 or 1039 A.D. 


31. LAGHUSAMANTABHADRA 
(aBouT 1000 A.D.). 


He’® wrote a commentary on the Astasahasri of Vidyananda 
called the Astas&hasri-visamapada-tatparya-tika * and seems to have 


belonged to the Digambara sect and lived about 1000 A.D. 


Te ABASTSaT HYRT RATA AT 
feat faacogsi faarat art aelaraayq ii ¢ il 
ee famat: aqunerat 
4 eS 
wa afcafa sig: aRar | 
tale Taras Vat ATS 
WU As ATASTUF J || 9 Il 
fagarwuadifenwaquia: Seaniseafa- 
frase faagu sania aaiaa: oRe | 
q: wa A TY aaa fara: gt: ofTeara | 
are aifeaca fafay freaatige o quTq as I 
(Pargvanatha-caritra by Ménikyacandra, noticed by Peterson in his Third 
Report, pp. 158-59). 
1 See R. Mitra’s Catalogue, X, pp. 39-40. 
2 For particulars about Abhayadeva Siiri, see Peterson’s Fourth Report, p. iii. 
3 Weber’s Die Handschriften-verzeichnisse, etc., p. 851, vv. 1, 2, and p. 121, 
vv. 4-5, Jinegvara Siri was probably a spiritual brother of Dhanegvara Suri. 
: aeqazeuay yufaty: aaa ary: 
s i ~ 
eoivata ahfereravarists = | 
awe qyagaiatyaa (?) eearafsaiqe (?) 
serena fat yfa satg Tulare: afer: i 
(Uttaradhyayana-brhadvrtti by Santyacarya, noticed by Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar 
in his Report on Sanskrit MSS. for 1883-84, p. 44). ; nme 
See also Weber’s Die Handschriften-verzeichnisse der Kéniglichen Bibliothek 
zu Berlin, p. 827. ; 
5 Vide Peterson’s Sixth Report, p. xxiii. ; 
6 The Astas&hasri-visama-pada-tatparya-tika has been noticed in Peterson’s 
Fifth Report, pp. 216-219, where we read :— 
24 aifaanae fagqras yay fasta | 


faemlaquareal ferns BAVA ANZSeT I 
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32. KALYANA CANDRA 
(aBouT 1000 A.D.). 


Kalyanacandra was the author of Pramana-vartika-tika which 
is acommentary on the Pramana-vartika (probably of Dharma- 
kirti who lived about 635 A.D.). It must have existed before 1350 
A.D. when Jianacandra mentioned it in his Ratnakaravatarika- 
tippana.! 

33. ANANTA-VIRYA 
(aBouT 1039 A.D.). 


Ananta-virya was the Digambara author of a commentary on 
the Pariksamukha of Manikya. Nandi called Pariksa-mukha-panjika 
or Prameya-ratnamala, as also a commentary on Akalanka’s 
Nyaya-vinigcaya called the Nyaya-viniscaya-vrtti. He wrote the 
former for Santi-sena at the request of Hirapa, son of Vijaya and 
Nanamba.* Now Santi-sena, supposed to be identical with Santi 
Sari, died in Satmvat 1096 or A.D. 1039. His contemporary 
Ananta-virya must, therefore, have flourished about that time:? 
Ananta-virya must have lived before the 14th century, for he is 
mentioned by Madhavacarya in the chapter on Jaina darsana in 
the Sarvadargana-samgraha. 


34. Deva Sori (1086—1169 A.D.). 
His Lire. 


Deva Siri, called Vadipravara or the foremost of disputants, 
belonged to the Svetambara sect and was a pupil of Municandra 
Sari. He was the author of the well-known treatise on logic called 
Pramana-naya tattvalokalankara on which he himself wrote an ela- 
borate commentary named Syaddvadaratnakara* He totally van- 
quished the Digambara Kumudacandracarya in a dispute over the 


TATATT STAI: TAT! STATAYMAITT | 
FY Beal aarqigy fee aaa... Sar + waeey fear war yarwarfas 
aerray slaratsaay: i 
(Ratnakaravatarika-tippana, p. 7, Yasovijaya granthamala series, Benares). 
: Jaafragay VceMseayaA: | 
WPTAUI VACA VO BTHSIAAT |i Ft 
(Pariksa-mukham satikam, noticed in Peterson’s Fourth Report, p. 155). 


8 Vide the Indian Antiquary, Vol. XI, p. 253; and Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar’s 
Report on Sanskrit MSS. during 1883-84, p. 129. 


; MUeecarar cafe wat AVAF: | 
arfeeartaagecefefatataa: i 8 i 


Maladhari Rajéekhara Siri’s Pafijiké on Syadvada-ratnakaravatarika. 
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salvation of women [at the court of Jaya-sitmha-deva at Anahilla- 
purapattana in N. Guzerat] and thereby practically stopped the 
entrance of the Digambaras into that town. The dispute! took 
place in Sarhvat 1181 or 1124 A.D. 

Ratnaprabha Siri, a pupil of Deva Siri, in his Upadegamala- 
tika,? composed in Sarhnvat 1238 or A.D. 1181, writes :-— 

“Lord Sri Deva Sari, who was the crest-gem of the pupils of 
the esteemed Municandra Siri and succeeded him in his patta 
(sacred chair), conquered the Digambaras in the council-room of 
King Jaya-sirnha Deva and raised a pillar of victory by maintain- 
ing the nirvana or salvation of women [that is, holding that even 
women were capable of attaining nirvana|].”’ 


qatar Sere yfuaries | 
aixat arfenrarat at atfasfaarfeat ii 


(Prabhavakacar., X XI, v. 95, quoted by Dr. Klatt in his article on ‘‘ Histori- 
cal Records of the Jains” in the Indian Antiquary, Vol. XI, Sept. 1882, p. 254). 


2 Ratnaprabha Sari observes :— ‘ 
fae: ay fragefaefaatargagiata: 
us & fataatinaseq a Meaeaicyy | 
grat wafes2 aaygaaniefezaraer 
@ifaaimsauaa fama santa: |i 
AMINA WIRY FUTTANTHCTIAaT: 
Raga: Wayanad | 
rae: quae eaeatcsr: 
fre: Gynarfe aazad etafatafwara i 
(Upadegamalatika, noticed by Peterson in his Third Report, p. 167). 
Munisundara Siri, in his Gurvavali composed in Sarnvat 1466, gives a similar 
account :— 
gafeaqqufa gaifea er 
WaT Ia HAAS | 
qTSISa FAA Gea! 
aifesufaufadate qnasfaa ii 98 | 
ISISTHMATARTYT 
a2 9 ai afte caaic | 
qaggraniaarcae 
wea area fated aya | 24 Nl 
aeqaiataa sq 
SayASATy ACI KITA: | 
Ryfaasyqcifcta 
fra qeaiswaa fafeat: il of 


(Gurvavali published in the Jaina Yasovijaya granthamala of Benares, pp- 
18-19). 
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In Sathvat 1204 or 1147 A.D. Deva Siri founded a caitya, 
raised a bimba at Phalavardhigrama, and established an image of 
Neminatha at Arasana.! He was born in Samvat 1143 or 1086 
A.D., attained the rank of Siri in 1174 Samivat or 1117 A.D., and 
ascended to heaven in Sarnvat 1226 or 1169 A.D.? 


35. Deva Suri’s Pramana-naya-tattvalokalankara 


Pramana—right knowledge. 


The Pramana-naya-tattvalokalankara’ consists of eight chap- 

ters (paricchedas), viz.— 
(1) Determination of the nature of valid 
Subjects of the Pramana- knowledge (pramana-svart pa-nirnayd) ; (2) 
naya-tattvilokalankara. determination of the nature of perception 
(pratyaksa-svaripa-nirnaya); (3) determin- 
ation of the nature of recollection, recognition, argumentation and 
inference (smarana-pratyabhijiana-tarkanumana-svart pa-nirnaya) ; 
(4) determination of the nature of valid knowledge derived from 
verbal testimony or scripture (agamakhya-pramana-svari pa-nir- 
naya); (5) determination of the nature of objects of knowledge 
(visaya-svariipa-nirnaya); (6) determination of the consequences and 
fallacies of knowledge (phala-pramana-svarit padyabhasa-nirnayd) ; 
(7) determination of the nature of one-sided knowledge (naydatma- 
svaripa-nirnaya) ; and (8) determination of the right procedure of 
a disputant and his opponent (vadi-prativadi-nyaya-nirnaya). 

As this work is written on the same plan as Manikya Nandi’s 
Pariksamukha-sttra or Akalanka’s Nyaya-vinigscaya as well as 
Siddhasena Divakara’s Nyiyavatara, I shall pass over the com- 
mon points, mentioning only its special features. 

Pramana or valid knowledge is defined here as the know- 
ledge which ascertains the nature of itself 
as wellas otherthings. The intercourse be- 
tween the sense-organs and the objects of 


Nature of right or valid 
knowledge. 


1 Vide Peterson’s Fourth Report, p. lv. ; also Klatt, Ind. Ant. XT, p. 254. 
2 fafereing sa Slat amaMtaT | 
FeraNgt ay alcannaq yi | 
CAC TH araT ale Gaz | 
HUIAY TATA Fes |i 
aweiatad wa vfraty yCReT- 
awa Tat spied weaace | 
(Prabhavakacar., XXI, vy. 287 seq., quoted by Dr. Klatt in his article on 


# Historical Records of the Jains” in the Indian Antiquary, Sept. 1882, Vol. XI, 
p. 254). According to some authorities Deva Siri was born in Samvat 1134 or 
1077 A.D. 

* The Pramana-naya-tattvalokalankara has been printed and published in 
Benares in the Jaina Yagovijaya series. 
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sense is not pramana (valid knowledge), for though it can ascer- 
tain the nature of objects outside itself, it cannot ascertain its own 
nature, since it has no consciousness. Pramana must certainly 
be knowledge, for it is capable of choosing what is desirable 
and rejecting what is undesirable. It must also be definite in 
character, for it is opposed to superimposition (sama@ropa). Super- 
imposition is of three kinds: (1) inversion (viparyaya)—such as 
looking upon a pearl-oyster as a piece of silver; (2) doubt (sam- 
saya)—such as: is’this a post or a man? and (3) uncertainty 
(anadhyavasaya) consisting in a mere cogitation in the mind as 
to what the thing might be. 
Pramana (valid knowledge) is of two kinds: (1) direct (pra- 
tyaksa, perception) and (2) indirect (paroksa, 
2 Seats eae outside the senses). The direct knowledge or 
perception is of two kinds: practical (sam- 
vyavaharika) and transcendental (paramarthika). The practical 
direct knowledge again is subdivided as that which arises through 
the sense-organs (indriya-nibandhana) and that which does not arise 
through the sense-organs (anindriya-nibandhana) but through the 
mind (manas). Each of these passes through four stages,' viz.: (1) 
avagraha, distinguishing the type whether it be, e.g., horse or man, 
but not discerning the characteristics; (2) tha, inquiring, e.g., 
whence came the man and from what country came the horse ; (3) 
avaya, arriving at a correct identification of the above; and (4) 
dharana, recollecting the thing particularised and keeping it in mind. 
The transcendental direct knowledge (paramarthika) is that 
which comes exclusively from the illumination of the soul and is 
profitable to emancipation. It is two-fold: (1) vikala (defective) 
including avadhi-jnana (limited knowledge), i.e. knowledge of 
special objects which, near or remote, are not differentiated, and 
manah-paryaya, i.e. definite knowledge of another’s thoughts and 
the laying bare of the secrets of the heart; and (2) sakala, i.e. 
perfect, which is the unobstructed intuition of the entire aspects 
of a thing. One who possesses that perfect transcendental know- 
ledge is called an arhat, i.e. one freed from all faults or obstructions, 
Indirect knowledge (paroksa) is of five kinds: viz., (1) re- 
collection (smarana) ; (2) recognition (praty- 
abhijiana); (3) argumentation (tarka) ; 
(4) inference (anumana) ; (5) verbal testimony or the knowledge 
derived from the words of a reliable person or scripture (agama). 


Indirect knowledge. 


1 The explanation of avagraha, etc., as given here is taken from Col. Jarrett’s 
translation of the Ain-i-Akbari, published by the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. IIT, 
p. 190, as the portion related to pramana in the Jaina chapter of Ain-i-Akbari very 
closely resembles that in the Pramana-naya-tattvalokalankara. Dr. R. G. Bhandar- 
kara’s explanation of these terms given on p. 93, footnote, of his Report on Sanskrit 
MSS., for 1883-84, is, however, different. 
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Inference is of two kinds: (1) svartha, for one’s own self, and 
(2) parartha, for the sake of others. Hetu 
(reason or the middle term) is defined as 
that which cannot happen except in connection with the major 
term. The definition that the hetu (middle term) is that which 
possesses three characteristics, is to be rejected as involving 
fallacies.! Those who maintain the threefold characteristic or 
division of the hetu (reason or middle term), cannot but admit the 
necessity of using the minor term (paksa) in an inference.” 


Inference. 


According to some, as the connection or absence of connection 
between the middle and the major terms can be shown by inter- 
nal inseparable connection (antar-vyapti), the example forming 
the external inseparable connection (bahirvya pti) is useless.? For 
instance :— 


The hill (minor term) is fiery (major term), because it is smoky 
(middle term), as a kitchen (example). 


Here the hill is an integral part of the inference, and in it 
may be found the necessary connection be- 
tween fire and smoke. Why then should 
we burden our inference with an example 
from without 2? The kitchen certainly shows the same connection ; 
fire and smoke are found together there : but it is not an essential 
part of the inference, and so for the purpose in hand the connec- 
tion which it proves may be described as the external inseparable 
connection. We must look to logical neatness, and the economy 
of mental labour, since the mind is liable to be confused when the 
unessential is brought across its track. 


Uselessness of the ex- 
ample. 


The application (wpanaya) and conclusion (nigamana) as 


farqaaqweaaan Sq: 4 g faauafe: | 
AQ SAMBA GRA tt ed il 
(Pramana-naya-tattvalokalankara, Chap. ITI). 


This is an attack on Dharmakirti and other Buddhist logicians who define the 
three characteristics of hetu as follows :—— 


za 2 a 
Fey gafare aqara ear | 
aga Uq away | WAU qawag fatyaq 
(Nyayabindu, Chapter II). 
g e za ° ~ 
* fated araaafieraa agaaad facura: & Ge a TaN GHETHCS | Re Ul 
(Pramana-naya-tattvalokélankara, Chap. III). 
emata Sat ayIat waa wT sfealiegrd Ba_ a eI 


(Pramana-naya-tattvalokalankara, Chap. III). 
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parts of the syllogism are also useless, but these together with the 
example are to be employed to convince men of small intellect.! 


aca Avayava or parts of an inference or 
syllogism are therefore stated to be the 
following :— 


(1) Paksa-prayoga (use of the minor term, otherwise called propo- 
sition, pratijna)—the hill is fiery. 

(2) Hetu-prayoga (use of the middle term)—because it is smoky. 

(3) Drstanta (example)—whatever is fiery is smoky, as a kitchen. 

(4) Upanaya (application)—this hill is smoky. 

(5) Nigamana (conclusion)—therefore this hill is fiery. 


Non-existence (abhava or anupalabdhi) is subdivided as (1) 
antecedent (pragabhava); (2) subsequent 
(pradhvamsabhava) ; (3) mutual (ctaretara- 
bhava) ; and (4) absolute (atyantabhava). Various kinds of abhasa 
or fallacy are also enumerated. Under verbal testimony (i.e. 
agama) as also under the method of one-sided interpretation 
(naya), there is given an elaborate exposition of the Saptabhangi- 
naya (sevenfold paralogism). The mediate and immediate results 
of valid knowledge (pramana) have been clearly laid down. 

The results of knowledge and the practical use made of them 
are stated to be not illusory (samvrti), but real (paramarthika). 


Non-existence. 


Fallacies of Naya. 


Under naya (the method of comprehending a thing from 
particular points of view), the fallacies of it (nayabhasa) are enu- 
merated thus :— 

(1) Naigamabhasa (the fallacy of the naigama)—e.g. in estimat- 
ing a soul we make a distinction between 
its ‘‘existence”’ (generic property) and its 

“consciousness ” (specific property). 

(2) Samgrahabhasa (the fallacy of the collective)—occurs when we 
call a thing real if it possesses the generic property alone, 
altogether losing sight of its specific properties, as when we 
say a bamboo is real so far as it is a tree, but it has no 
specific properties. 

(3) Vyavaharabhasa (the fallacy of the practical)—e.g., the Car- 
vaka philosophy which makes a wrong distinction of sub- 
stance, quality, etc. 

(4) Rjustitrabhasa (the fallacy of the straight or immediate)—as the 

' Tathagata philosophy which altogether denies the reality 

of things. 


Fallacies of Naya. 


> 


‘ aegadte aarefag curilraatanaaraty ASAT Wt RE 


(Pramana-naya-tattvalokalankara, Chap. IIT). 
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(5) Sabdabhasa (the verbal fallacy)—occurs when we recognize the 
distinction of times into past, present and future, but go 
on attaching one and the same meaning to a word in all 
the three cases, e.g. if we now use the word “kratu” 
(sacrifice) in the sense of “‘strength’’ which it signified a 
thousand years ago. 

(6) Samabhirudhabhasa (the fallacy of the subtle)—occurs when 
we interpret synonymous words such as Indra, Sakra, 
Purandara, etc., signifying altogether different things. 

(7) Bvambhitabhasa (the fallacy of the such-like)—occurs when a 
thing is discarded simply because it does not, at the 
moment, possess the properties implied by the name, e.g. 
Rama is not a man (a thinking animal), because he is not 
at present thinking. 


The Soul—aima. 


The soul (atma@) which is the doer and enjoyer, and an em- 
bodiment of consciousness, is of the same size as its body. In every 
person there is a separate soul which, having got rid of the bondage 
of its karma (act-fruits), attains emancipation. 


The Method of Debate. 


The last chapter expounds the method of debate. Discussion 
(Vada) consists in assertion and counter-assertion for the estab- 
lishment of a certain proposition by rejecting its opposite. The 
disputant or the person who opens the discussion may be eager 
either to gain a victory or to ascertain a truth. The truth may 
be sought either for one’s own self as a disciple seeks it, or for 
others as a teacher seeks it. The same remarks apply to the op- 
ponent or respondent. There are four constituents of a council 
of discussion, viz. (1) the disputant (va@dz); (2) the opponent 
(prativad?) ; (3) the members (sabhya) ; and 
(4) the president (sabhapati). The duty 
of the disputant and his opponent consists in establishing his own 
side and opposing the other side by means of proof. The 
members must be acceptable to both the parties in respect of the 
skill in grasping their dogmas; they must have a good memory, 
be very learned, and possess genius, patience and impartiality. 
Their duties consist in stating the assertions and replies of the 
disputant and his opponent with reference to the particular sub- 
ject of discussion, in estimating the merits and demerits of their 
arguments and counter-arguments, in occasionally interrupting 
them for setting forth some established conclusions, and in, as far 
as possible, declaring the result of the discussion. The President 
must be endowed with wisdom, authority, forbearance and im- 
partiality. His duty consists in judging the speeches of the 


Rules of Debate. 
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parties and the members, as also in preventing quarrels, etc., 
among them. In the event of the parties being desirous of vic- 
tory alone, they may continue the discussion with vigour as long 
as the members wish ; but if they are eager to ascertain the truth 
alone, they may continue the discussion so long as the truth is 
not ascertained and so long as they retain their vigour. 


36. HEMACANDRA SORI. 
(1088-11724... ), 


Hemacandra Suri! (surnamed Kalikala-sarvajia), born at 
Dhandhuka in Ahmedabad, was a pupil of Devacandra of the 
Vajrasakha. He wasa conte esmporary of King Jaya Simha and is 
said to have been the preceptor of Maharaja Kumara Pala of 
Guzerat about Samvat 1199-1229. He was the author of a 
large number of works such as KavyanuSasana-vrtti, Chandonu- 
sasanavrtti, Abhidhana-cintamani or Namamalai, Anekarthasam- 
eraha, Dvasraya-maha-kavya, ‘Trisastisalikapurusa-caritra (a 
part of which is called Mahaviracaritra and the appendix called 
Parigistaparva), Yogasastra, Nighantusesa, etc. 

He was also the author of a most important work on logic 
called Pramana-mimamsa,? on which he himself wrote a commen- 
tary. This work, which is divided into five chapters, is written 
in the Sitra or aphoristic style, and not in the form of a prakarana 
(expository treatise). 

He was a spiritual brother of Pradyumna Sari,’ was born 
in Samvat 1145 or 1088 A.D., took the vow (vrata) in 1150 
Samvat or 1093 A.D., attained the rank of Siri in 1166 Samvat 


1 For details about Hemacandra, see Biihler’s ‘* Ueber das Lebens des Jaina Mon- 
ches Hemacandra’”’; Peterson’s Fourth Report, p. exli, and p. 82; and also Peter- 
son’s lecture on the story of Hema Candra published in the Bombay Gazette, August 
29, 1895. 

2 A manuscript of the Pramana-mimamsa with a commentary by the author 
himself has been noticed by Peterson in his Fifth Report on Sanskrit MSS., pp. 147— 
148. In explaining why the Pramana-mimarbsa was written in the form of aphor- 
isms, Hemacandra in the first chapter of the commentary says :— 


area Gerachaaifa wHarasgs aaa waniearitin qT aaRay- 
yanlwaitead vacua fa ara fawn manicareigatanar aa aa: | far 
afaee Saad area Sarsfasay Sfeacsars a weasel fa afafyteq aa 
quaqeraa: VAwCME: WARACTII Ian | TA | TaTaq IewaMAtwaTgas- 
arfeeaaq |) wa samataion sy cee BteaTCeard | 
(Quoted in Peterson’s Fifth Report, p. 148). 


3 F aateane vag alate: wera reay- 
qa te a fastatays Meaaichahe: 0 


(Candrasena’ 8 commentary on Utpadasiddhiprakarana, a manuscript of which 
is noticed in Peterson’s Third Report, p. 209). 
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or 1109 A.D., and ascended to heaven (died) in 1229 Samvat or 
P72 ASD 
37. CANDRAPRABHA SURI 
(1102 A.D.). 

Candraprabha Sari (born in Guzerat), who founded the Parni- 
magaccha? in Sarnvat 1159 or 1102 A.D., was a pupil of Jayasimha 
Siri and preceptor of Dharmaghosa. He* was the author of 
Darganaguddhi, otherwise called Samyaktva-prakarana, of Prameya- 
ratnakos. and possibly also of Nyayavatara-vivrti+ He was a great 
logician, and in debate appeared as a lion before the opponents 
who resembled elephants.° 

The Nyayavatara-vivrti is an excellent commentary on the 
Nyayavatara of Siddhasena Divakara. In it mention is made of 
the Buddhist logicians Dharmottara, Arcata* and others, and 


= a : 2 
} wmegeat ae arira YeTAThahe | 

Saag Wigs ad AUT Il 

caus lat cafe asa | 

AVZACH TISAMAAHAA FAT: fl 
(Prabhavakacar., XXII, v. 851 seq., quoted by Klatt-in Ind. Ant., Vol. XI, 
Sept. 1882, p. 254). 

2 For the origin of the Parnimagaccha see Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar’s Report, 
1883-84, p. 147. 

3 For Candraprabha Sri see also Peterson’s Fourth Report, p. xxvii. 

4 The manuscript of Nyayavatara-vivrti, which I consulted, was obtained from 
Bhavanagar, Bombay, through Munis Dharmavijaya and Indravijaya. In the 
Nyay4a-vatara-vivrti itself there is no mention of Candraprabha Stri. Elsewhere I 
have seen it stated that it was the work of that author. The authorship must, 
however, for the present, remain an open question. In the colophon of the Nyaya- 
vatara-vivrti it is stated that it was the work of Siddhasena Divakara-vyakhyanaka 
or simply Siddha-vyakhyanaka which was evidently a surname. Munis Dharma- 
vijaya and Indravijaya relying on the line arene asgiatufagaia: (quoted from 

ee eee in cS 

Ratnaprabha Siri’s Upadegamala-visesa-vrtti in Peterson’s Third Report, p. 168) are 
inclined to identify Siddha-vyakhyanaka with Siddharsi who lived in Sathvat 962 or 
906 A.D. (as is evident from Peterson’s Fourth Report, p. exxix). There is another 
commentary on the Nyayavatara by Haribhadra Siri. For Dargana-Suddhi, vide 
Peterson 3, App. p. 91; and for the Nyayavatara-vivrti vide Peterson 3, p. xvi. The 
Prameya-ratna-kosa, known to Gunaratna, has been published in Bhavanagara 
under the editorship of Dr. L. Suali of Italy. In one of its opening verses Candra- 
prabha Sari is thus mentioned :— 

way Tease faa afaaey: | 

0 * 

Feary wleftarat aaegaetefe: ne i 
6 ate aaa quamsqenaeall gia 

itassra aye aay sea fai | 

o i) 
ARAMA STA SAAT TAT: 


aagineattrg anfasigafestswag ie il 
(Dagavaikalikatika by Tilakacarya, noticed in Peterson’s Fifth Report, p. 65). 
‘ wawatfe wit | aaaeateandsay fanwaar wadfecy ofa 
IHTVANMTeE Bhyaeaqiagqytagey Mare: saw yfa sgrea fa 
aataey Wat... 4. GREY BST BraMRrEaTAq wae at 
STIATUTS ITT: | (Nyayavatara-vivrti, on verse 1). 
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there is also a criticism of the views of Saugata, Naiyayika, Mimath- 
saka, Vaisesika, Samkhya, Carvaka, Bauddha, Sauddhodani, 
Kanabhaksa Aksapada, Brahama- vadi, etc. 


38. NBEMICANDRA KaAvI 
(ABouT 1150 A.D.). 


Nemicandra, born in Guzerat, who combated the views of 
the Hindu philosopher Kanada, was a great teacher of logic.' 
He was a pupil of Vairasvami and preceptor of Sagarendu (Sagara- 
candra) Muni (alive in Samvat 1200 or 1143 A.D.), as mentioned 
by Manikyacandra, Sagarendu Muni’s pupil, in his Parsvanatha- 
caritra written in Samvat 1276 or 1219 A.D. As Manikyacandra 
flourished about 1219 A.D., his preceptor’s preceptor Nemicandra ” 
must have lived about 1150 A.D. Nemicandra was styled a Kavi * 


39. ANANDA SURI AND AMARACANDRA SURI, NICKNAMED 
TIGER-CUB AND Lion-cus (1093—1135 A.D.). 


These two, born in Guzerat, were great logicians who, even 
in their boyhood, overcame their elephant-like opponents in dispute , 
and were nicknamed respectively Vyaghra-sisuka (Tigercub) and 
Simha-sisuka (Lion-cub).* They® were the twin pupils and suc- 


1 sefaal awaawraqefagqgagised ta 
WT TIS HA: anita Safaaqeery: | 
fararargymifa gaat: NeaNe TSH: 
aqA are fart afaqdary aa aaa: | es I 


(Parévanatha caritra, noticed in Peterson 3, p. 160). 

The same verse is quoted almost verbatim in the Kavya-prakaésga-samketa by 
M4nikyacandra Suri, noticed in Person 3, p. 321. 

2 For Nemicandra, see also Peterson 4, p. ]xxi. 

3 See Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar’s Report, 1883-84, p. 122. 

+ Udayaprabha Sari, who was the successor of Haribhadra Sari through Vijaya- 
sena Suri, in his Dharma&bhyudaya-mahakavya, noticed by Peterson in his Third 
Report, pp. 16-19, writes :— 

graszafefcfa [aw sua] fare: 
YatsaT: WAT HTT RALE: | 
wage ewaifaa qiyea- 

aizaal safe at fawel fawrai ie | 
qeqreaeayvaifatyaeacry- 
warae: fanray: qay afea: 
anasto faefeaaifenstt wale 

at aafdefagatfate fagers: 0 4 i 


5 For further particulars of Ananda Stiri and Amaracandra Siri see Peterson 4, 
p. vii. 
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cessors of Mahendra Sari in the Nagendragaccha, and were 
succeeded by Haribhadra Siri. As Siddharaja, from whom they 
received their nicknames, ascended the throne in Samvat 1150 or 
1093 A.D., they must have flourished at the beginning of the 12th 
century A.D. It is probably these two logicians who are referred 
to by the Hindu logician Gangesa Upadhyaya in his Tattva-cinta- 
mani under Simha vyaghri-laksana of Vyapti. 


40. HaArRIBHADRA SURI 
(apouT 1120 A.D.). 


We find mention of at least two Svetambara Jaina authors 
bearing the name Haribhadra Sari. One died! in Samvat 535 or 
478 A.D., while the other was a pupil of Ananda Stri and Amara- 
candra Stri of the Nagendragaccha who lived about 1093-1135 
A.D.2. The second Haribhadra Stiri, who was called ‘ Kalikala- 
Gautama ”’®, must therefore have flourished about 1120 A.D. He 
must have been an eminent logician if we suppose him to be the 
author + of the Saddargana-samuccaya, the Dasavaikalika-niryukti- 
tika, the Nyaya-praveSaka-siitra and the Nyayavatara-vrtti. There 
are strong grounds for supposing that the Saddarsana-samuccaya 
was not the work of the first Haribhadra Siri, as it refers in the 


qaqsz wala faquarsst ara Garay | 
ehuzahkeac fae feay Tragre i tee Il 


(Gacchotpatti-prakirnaka quoted in the Gathasahasri noticed in Peterson 3, 
p. 284). 

2 Klatt refers to Bthler’s Sukrtasamkirtana, pp. 24-25; see Peterson 4, 
joey loxcoxioey edly 

3 fagianufasfqragea sis fae: 

Us TVfrugeaccuaariefauragTt: | 
ara Deysrarsacfatatiagtaaqaanaa: 

= = SS 
ane: afaaraataa cfa weqfafads qu: Wy i 

(Dharmabhyudaya-mahakavya by Udayaprabha Siri noticed in Peterson 3, 
Appendix I, p. 18). 

4 In the concluding lines of the Dagavaikalika-niryukti-tika, it is stated that 
the author of that work was one Haribhadra Siri who was a dharmaputra of Yakini. 
A similar description of Haribhadra, the author of Saddargana-samuccaya, is found 
in the opening sentences of Gunaratna’s commentary on that work (dated about 
1407 A.D.). The CaturvimSati-prabandha by Rajasgekhara Suri, composed in 
Saravat 1405 or 1348 A.D., makes a like reference to Haribhadra, the author of 
Nyayavatara-vrtti. Now the dharmaputra of Yakini is generally held to be a sur- 
name of the first Haribhadra Siri whose disciples were Harhsa and Paramahamsa, 
as is evident from Prabhacandra Suari’s Prabhavaka-caritra dated about 1277 A.D. 

In the Gacchotpatti-prakarana, Gatha-séhasri, Vicara-sara-prakarana, Vicara- 
mnrta-samgraha, Tapagacchapattavali, MKharataragaccha-pattavali, ete., Hari- 
bhadra Sari I. is stated to have flourished in Sarmmvat 535 or 478 A.D. 

Now the Nyayavatara which is alleged to have been commented on by Hari- 
bhadra Suri I. was itself composed about 533 A.D. (that is, after 478 A.D.), and 
Dharmakirti, whose logical doctrines have been referred to in the Saddargana- 
samuceaya, lived about 650 A.D. These facts prove that Haribhadra, the author of 
Nyayavatara-vrtti and Saddargana-samuccaya, lived after 650 A.D. 
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chapter on the Bauddhadargana to the views of such authors as 
Dignaga, Dharmakirti,' and others who flourished long after the 
5th century A.D. The six systems (Saddargana) treated by him 
are (1) Bauddha, (2) Naiyayika, (3) Samkhya, (4) Jaina, (5) Vai- 
gesika, and (6) Jaiminiya. 

In the Anekanta-jaya-pataka-tika* attributed to Haribhadra 
Sari, there are passages quoted from the works of Dinna or Dig- 
niga, Dharma Pala, Dharmakirti, Bhartrhari, Siddhasena Diva- 
kara, Samanta Bhadra, Mallavadin and Subha Gupta. As the 
last mentioned two writers lived respectively in the 9th century 
and the 11th century A.D., we shall not be far wrong if we place 
Hari Bhadra early in 12th century A.D. 

Haribhadra Sari is often described * as having protected the 


Dr. Jacobi in his letter, dated the 2Ist October 1907, writes to me that 
** Haribhadra uses the word viraha in the Samaraiccakahé, which is alluded to by 
Siddharsi who wrote in 905 A.D.” 

Regarding the dates of the Saddargana-samuccaya, etc., he observes :—These 
are ** unanimously ascribed to the first Haribhadra,”’ ‘‘ whose date, I believe, with 
Prof. Leumann, to have been wrongly referred to the Samvat era instead of the 
Valabhi or Gupta era, which commenced in 319 A.D.” 

According to Dr. Jacobi, therefore, the Saddargana-samuccaya, etc., were 
written by the first Haribhadra Sari, who died in 535 Gupta Samvat or 854 A.D. 

Dr. Jacobi’s theory removes many of our difficulties, yet it is far from being 
conclusive, as the Jaina authors very seldom used the Gupta era. Moreover, it is 
inexplicable why Vacaspati Misra and Udayanacarya did not refer to such an 
excellent compendium of Indian philosophy as the Saddargana-samuccaya if it 
existed as early as the 9th or lOth century A.D. Iam therefore inclined to believe 
that Haribhadra Siri II was the author of the Saddargana-samuccaya, Nyaya- 
vatara-vrtti, etc., while the Samaraiccakaha and other treatises might be the 
works of the first Haribhadra Sari. 

But I must confess that the modern Jaina Panditas such as Munis Dharma- 
vijaya and Indravijaya firmly believe that the author of all these works was the 
first Haribhadra Siri who, according to them, flourished in 535 Vikrama Samvat, 
or 478 A.D. 

1 


Was HATANNSHGT AT TIATT | 
faeufard fetes aquaria i 


(Saddargana-samuccaya, chapter on Bauddha-dargana. p. 38, edited by Dr. 
Suali). © 

This verse refers without doubt to the definition of Pratyaksa and Anumana 
given by Dharmakirti who lived about 650 A.D. 

2 Anekanta-jaya-pataka-tika, chap. III, p. 116, 117; p. 150; pp. 35, 76, 79, 
116, 120, 159, 170, 175, 192, 192; pp. 134, 127; p. 3; p. 131; pp. 19, 38. 


wae afeqea awarfear aaa | 
(Anekanta-jaya-pataké, pp. 19, 38). 
aaa Tr rarqa TCU WHY TA It 
(Anekanta-jaya-pataka, p. 117). 


3 Klatt in his ‘‘ Pattavali of the Kharataragaccha” in the Ind. Ant,, Vol. XI, 
Sept. 1882, p. 247; also Peterson 3, p. 35. Also: 


@ifa Refeugy ct FareRla sac | 
AGS MIATANMYAMN GA HVIF || Ve i 


Amarasvamicarita by Muniratna Siiri noticed in Peterson 3, p. 91. 
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word of the Arhats like a mother by his 1,400 works. He is said 
to have used the word viraha (separation or sorrow) as his mark 
in the last verse of each of his works He was by birth a Brah- 
mana and was chaplain to king Jitari whose capital was Chittore 
near the Citrakita hill.! He was instructed in the Jaina doctrine 
by Jinabhata. Two of his pupils, named Hamsa and Parama- 
hamsa, are said to have left him as missionaries of the Jaina faith, 
and to have been slain in the Bhota country (Tibet) by the 
fanatical Buddhists whom they sought to convert. The sorrow 
caused by the death of these two pupils is said to have been 
symbolised in the word viraha. 

It is generally supposed that Haribhadra Siri, whose pupils 
were killed in Tibet, was the first author of that name. But 
there will be no inconsistency if we suppose him to be the second 
Haribhadra Sari, for the religious intercourse between India and 
Tibet was more frequent in the !2th century A.D. than in the 
5th century, when Tibet had scarcely emerged into the ken of 
history. 


41. PARSVADEVA GANI 
(1133 4p.) 


Parsvadeva was the author of a commentary on Nydya- 
pravesga, called Nyayapravesapanjika.* He assisted Amradeva Siri 
in Sathvat 1190 or 1133 A.D. in writing his commentary on the 
Akhyana-mani-kosa of Nemicandra.® 


42, SRICANDRA 
(aBouT 1137—1165 A.D.). 


Candra or rather Sri Candra,‘ a disciple of Hema Candra 
Stri of the Hargapuriya gaccha, wrote about 1137 A.D. a work 
on Logic called the Nyaya-pravega-tippana, a super-commentary 
on the Nyaya-pravesa-vrtti of Haribhadra Stari. His Pradega- 
vyakhya-tippanaka® on the Avasyaka Sitra appeared in Samvat 
1222 or 1165 A.D. 


1 Vide Introduction to Saddargana-samuccaya published in the Chowkhamba 
series, Benares ; and Peterson’s Third Report, p. 35. 


2 gaicareurit qadeweawlcd fanaa axe sua | 
arasayatafa stud quia sod aqfuarty fe wfHeaq i 
(Quoted in Peterson’s First Report, p. 81). 


8 Peterson’s Fourth Part, p. Ixxvii. 


+ Vide ** Jainistic Notices”? by Professor N. D. Mironow published as a Bul- 
letin of the Imperial Academy of Sciences, St. Petersbourg, 1911. 


5 Vide Peterson’s Fourth Report, pp. xxvii-xxviil. 
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43. DEVABHADRA 
(aBouT 1150 A.D.). 


Devabhadra,' a disciple of both Hemacandra Siri and Sri 
Candra,” was the author of a logical treatise entitled the Nyaya- 
vatara-tippana, a super-commentary on the Nyayavatara-vivrti. 
In this work there are quotations from Vindhyavasin, Dharma- 


kirti, Dharmottara, Jianasri Mitra’ and others. He lived about 
1150 A.D. 


44, CANDRASENA SURI 
(aBouT 1150 A.D.). 


Candrasena, who seems to have been a pupil of Pradyumna 
Stiri, wrote, with the assistance of Nemicandra, a work called 
Utpada-siddhi-prakarana with a commentary on the same in Sans- 
krit in Samvat 1207 or 1150 A.D.* 


45. RATNAPRABHA SURI 
(1181 A.D.). 


Ratnaprabha Sari, who belonged to the Svetambara sect, 
was a logician of repute, being the author of a light commentary 
(laghu-tika) on the Pramana-naya-tattvalokalankara called Syad- 
vada-ratnakaravatarika,’ in which are quoted the views of the Bud- 
dhist logicians Arcata (q.v.) and Dharmottara (q.v.). 


| Vide <* Devabhadra and his Nyayavatara-tippana”’ in the Jainistic Notices 
by Professor N. D. Mironow published as a Bulletin of the Imperial Academy of 
Sciences, St. Petersbourg, 1911. 

Vide also Peterson’s Fourth Report, p. liv. 


2 WAIT aH Cis Waa aTSRAT | 
ag faa aaeid am faafy faq ii 
(Pragasti of Pandava-caritra). 
3 Devabhadra, in his Nyaéyavatara-tippana, quotes J fiana-sri Mitra thus :— 
aq wufaaamrgas oa aad) vat fe arrat:— afe ara sfaewei 
FMA esas waafasaafa | 


- arearnay afamadt ate afar: | 
aa quytHS Beal Gta F AA: 1) 


(Colophon of Satika Utp&ada-siddhiprakarana quoted in Peterson’s Third 
Report, p. 209). 
6 


wT gy WAF F Tara ZiehaEa | 

fafes aqaratgarsrreaaarey |i 
gamer hi: zat THAT HVT | 
AATAMNCATAT SAT: HATVAT il 


(Syadvada-ratnakaravatarika, Muni Dharmavijaya’s MSS., p. 99). A part of 
the Syadvada-ratnakaravatarikaé has been printed and published in the Benares 
Jaina Yasovijaya series. 
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While in Broach at the Agvavabodhatirtha in Samvat 1238 
or 1181 A.D., he wrote another work called UpadeSamalavrtti ' 
to please Bhadregvara Siri and in payment of the debt he owed 
to Vijayasena Sari, the brother of BhadreSvara. There he gives 
his spiritual descent in the Vrhadgaccha as follows: (1) Muni- 
candra Sari; (2) Deva Sari; (3) Bhadresvara Stiri; and (4) Ratna- 
prabha Siri.’ 

46. TILAKACARYA 
(aBouT 1180—1240 A.D.). 


_ ilaka Acarya, who belonged to the Candragaccha of the 
Svetambara sect, was a spiritual descendant of Candraprabha Sari 
through Dharmaghosa, CakreSvara and Sivaprabha. He was 
author of several works such as the Avasyaka-laghu-vrtti written 
in 1239 A.D., and, the Pratyeka-buddha-caritra in 1204 A.D.’ 


47. Ma.iisena SURI 
(1292 A.D.). 


Mallisena belonged to the Nagendra Gaccha of the Svetaim- 
bara sect, and was the author of the Syadvadamanjari, a commen- 
tary on Hemacandra’s Vitaraga-stuti or Dvatrimgika. The Syad- 
vada-mafijari contains an exposition of the Pramana, Saptabhangi- 
naya, ete., and criticises Aksapida’s theories of Pramana, Chala, 
Jati, Nigrahasthina, etc. The doctrines of the Samkhya, Aulaikya, 
Jaiminiya, Bhattapada, Vedanta, Yogacara, Madhyamika, Car- 
vaka, etc., have also been his favourite subjects of attack. At the 
close of his work Mallisena describes himself as a pupil of Udaya- 
prabha Suri and as having composed the work in Saka 1214 or 
A.D. 1292.4 


: rage: Wuad Beaafes: | 
faa: Fanart aazad efafadefearg | 
TamaTegeiaAra (Weer) ax Aa Batwa | 
VRSWILSThY HE GANA AUT Il 
(UpadeSamala-vrtti, noticed in Peterson 5, p. 124), 


? For other particulars of Ratnaprabha Siri, vide Peterson 4, p. cii. Compare 
also Weber II, p. 922, note 7. 
3 Vide Peterson’s Fourth Report, p. xlviii, and Fifth Report xxvi, 


‘ araftaimea fe fica auearafeaataty: | 
efatty aqcfafanmerse glaaefs wait Ut 1 


(Syadvadamafijari, p. 220, printed in the Benares Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series, 
and edited by Damodara Lal Gosvami). 
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48. RAJASEKHARA SURI 
(1348 A.D.). 


Rajasekhara Sari, or Maladhari Sri Rajasekhara Siri, be- 
Jonged to the Svetambara sect and was the author of the Ratna- 
vatarika-panjika,' a sub-commentary on the Pramana-naya-tattva- 
lokalankara, as also of two other works called Syadvada-kalika 
and Caturvimsatiprabandha.? He is also the author of a Pafjika 
(commentary) on the Nyaya-kandali of the Hindu philosopher 
Sri-dhara. He studied the Nyaya-kandali under the guidance of 
Jinaprabha,’ and completed his Caturvimsatiprabandha in Sarmvat 
1405 or 1348 A.D.+* 

49. JNANA CANDRA 
(1350 A.D.). 


He belonged to the Svetambara sect and was the author of a 
gloss on the Ratnakaravatarika called the Ratnakaravatarika- 
tippana, which discusses many abstruse points of logic and criticises 
the views of Dignaga® and others. He composed this work ® under 
orders from his preceptor Rajasekhara Siri, who flourished in 1348 
A.D. Jnana Candra’s date may approximately be fixed at about 
1350 A.D. 


1 A part of the Ratnékaravatarika-pafijika has been printed and published in 
the Benares Jaina YaSovijaya series. 

2 This work has been published by Hira Lal Hamsaraja at Jamanagara in 
Kathiawar. ; 

3 Pafsaryutancyaay yaneatl fae | 


Awl fasfawaas ace Gad AIT |i 
(Nyayakandali of Sridhara with the Pafjika of Rajasekhara noticed in Peter- 
son 3, p. 273; cf. also Peterson 3, pp. 28-29). 
+ Vide Weber IT, p. 1207. 


WraAAAa aay Vl NY WITHATs | 
faqyfae nia Tq Bat: GE AANA II 
(Colophon of Caturvimgatiprabandha). 
5 TATA PATA: Til: AAAATITT: | 
WIG FEIGA TYRQUAIUANT II 
aq are taqafeaaaa 


SNS Pagar: 6... TTT: I 
Jianacandra’s Ratnakaravatarika-tippana, chap. I, p. 7, published in Yaso- 
vijaya-granthamala of Benares. 


5 caratraaricar aieust aa 
arasereaca: qafa: yeqy | 
afequat chara aeuricyeg- 
Puwmeacgry” faery |i 


Quoted from the MSS. of Ratnakaravatariké-tippanaka, lent to me by Muni 
Dharmavijaya. A part of this work has been printed and published in the Benares 
Jaina YaSovijaya series. 
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50. GUNARATNA 
(1409 A.D.). 


Gunaratna belonged to the Tapagaccha of the Svetambara 
sect, and was the ene author of a commentary on the 
Saddargana-samuceaya! called Saddarsana-samuccaya-vrtti or Tarka- 
rahasya-dipika in which the Nyaya (logic) along with other systems 
has been lucidly explained. He also wrote the Kriya-ratna-samuc- 
caya. 

He is mentioned by Ratna-gekhara Stiri in the Sraddha- 
pratikramana-sttra-vrtti composed in Sarnvat 1496 or ALD GI4As oe 
In that work Gunaratna is mentioned as a pupil of Devasundara, 
who attained the exalted position of Sari at Anahillapattana in 
Samvat 1420 or A.D. 1363. Gunaratna must, therefore, have 
lived between A.D. 1363 and A.D. 1439. Devasundara Sari, 
teacher of Gunaratna, was a contemporary of Muni-sundara Sari, 
the famous author of the Gurvavali* composed in Samvat 1466 
or A.D. Ee Gunaratna himself says that his Kriyaratna- 
samuccaya® was composed in Sarnvat 1466 or A.D. 1409. 

Gunaratna, in his elaborate commentary (Vrtti) on the Sad- 
dargana-samuccaya, has mentioned Sauddhodani, Dharmottara- 


1 Saddargana-samuccaya with Vrtti, edited by Dr. Suali, and published by the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. There is another commentary on Saddargana-samuc- 
caya called Laghuvrtti by Manibhadra. It has been published in the Chowkhamba 
series. 

* The Sraddha-prati-kramana-sitra-vrtti, by Ratnasekhara Siri, has been 
noticed in Peterson 3, pp. 226-227, whence the following lines are quoted :— 


fagraataren sata saeyzacasygag | 
Da ATSnAy saqwarfstear: ie 
Tee aot freaagrer HaATTATT FTA: | 
qeawar feta aauaatarg te il 
ygauaetafmacaayearasiciaaaest: | 
eat TATU VASA VEE laRiAa | 
aatacatuefafaaaaa afagel tie tl 


8 Vide Dr. Klatt on the Pattavali of the Kharataragaccha in the Ind. Ant., 
Vol. XI, September 1882, pp. 255-256; cf. also Weber II, p. 884: and Dr. R. G. 
Bhandarkar’ ’s Report, 1883-84, p. 157. 


: caaagfaaae e3de GAG RTA CU Fat Faq | | 
ay aqrcayal qatMNy AAI | €2 


(Gurvavali, Jaina-Yagovijaya granthamala series, p. 109). 


are oscays wees aaqciaa Tamaralga 
qaigwamfeem Fal QANIHIT VT | 
ay RUA Aa THATS ASA 
faequataauramad: Wray Hye: 1 <e I 


(Kriyératna-samuccaya, Jaina Yagovijaya granthamala series, p. 309). 
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earya, Arcata, Dharmakirti, Prajfiakara, Kamalasila, Dignaga, 
and other Buddhist authors, as well as Tarkabhasa, Hetubindu, 
Arcata-tarkatika, Pramana-vartika, Tattvasamgraha, Nyaya- 
bindu, Nyayapravesaka, and other Buddhist works on logic, etc., 
in the chapter on the Bauddha system. Mention has also been 
made, in the chapter on the Nyaya, of such Hindu logicians as 
Aksapada, Vatsyayana, Uddyotakara, Vacaspati, Udayana, Sti- 
kantha, Abhayatilakopadhyaya, Jayanta, and of such works as 
Nyaya-siitra, Nyayabhasya, Nyayavartika, Tatparyatika, Tat- 
paryaparisuddhi, Nyayalankara, Nyayalankaravrtti, etc. The 
Nyaya-sara of Bha-sarvajiia and the eighteen commentaries on it 
such as Nyayabhiisana, Nyayakalika, Nyayakusumafijali, etc., 
have also been mentioned. 


51. Srurasacara GANI 
(aBouT 1493 A.D.). 


Srutasagara Gani, author of Tattvarthadipika, was a pupil of 
Vidyanandin of the Sarasvati Gaccha of the Digambaras. Nemi- 
datta, who wrote in Samvat 1585 or 1528 A.D., describes him- 
self as devoted to the service of Srutasigara whose literary activ- 
ity must be referred to about Samvat 1550 or 1493 A.D.! 


52. DHARMA-BHUSANA 
(aBout 1600 A.D.). 


Dharmabhisana, a disciple of Vardhamana Bhattaraka, was a 
Digambara who wrote the Nyaya-dipika about 300 years ago. 
He has been mentioned in the Tarkabhasa by YaSsovijaya Gani. 

The Nyaya-dipika begins with a salutation to Arhat Vardha- 
mana. It is divided into three chapters (Prakasa), viz. (1) general 
characteristics of valid knowledge, pramana-samanya-laksana ; (2) 
perception, pratyaksa ; and (3) indirect knowledge, paroksa, includ- 
ing recollection, smrti, recognition, pratyabhijiana, argumentation, 
tarka, inference, anumana, tradition, agama, and the method of 
comprehending things from particular standpoints, naya. 

The technical terms of logic have been defined and minutely 
examined, and the views of other logicians, specially of the Bud- 
dhists, have been severely criticised. There are references to 
Sugata, Saugata, Bauddha, Tathagata, Mimamsaka, Yauga, 
Naiyayika, Bhatta, Prabhakara, Dignaga, Samanta Bhadra, Aka- 
lanka Deva, Salika Natha, Jainendra, Syadvada-vidyapati, Mani- 
kya Nandi Bhattaraka, Kumara Nandi Bhattaraka, Udayana and 
others. The following works are also mentioned :—Prameya 
kamala-martanda, Rajavartika, Slokavartika, Slokavartika-bhasya, 


1 Peterson’s Fourth Report, p. exxiii. 
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Tattvartha-satra, Tattvartha-bhasya, Tattvartha-Sloka-vartika, 
Aptamimarhsa-vivarana, Nyayaviniscaya, Pramana-nirnaya, 
Pramana-pariksa, Pariksamukha, Nyayabindu, etc. 


52a. VINAYAVIJAYA 
(1613 A D.—1681 A.D.). 


Vinayavijaya was born in a Vaisya family in Guzerat in 
Samvat 1670 or A.D. 1613. His spiritual teacher Kirtivijaya ' 
was a disciple of Hiravijaya, the well-known sari of Akbara’s time. 
Vinayavijaya, after prosecuting his studies in Jaina scriptures under 
Kirtivijaya, proceeded to Benares to study the grammar and philo- 
sophy of the Brahmanas. Yasovijaya, another Jaina ascetic, 
whose account will be given shortly, joined him in his journey to 
that famous seat of Brahmanic learning. After undergoing a course 
of training for twelve years in Benares, Vinayavijaya travelled 
over various parts of India until he came to Junagadh in Kathiawad 
on his pilgrimage to the Girnar hillsin 1651 A.D. He visited Surat, 
Marwad, etc., and died at Rander in Guzerat in 1681 A.D. Of the 
numerous works written by him the undermentioned treatise on 
Jaina Nyaya deserves a special notice : — 

Naya-karnika—‘‘an ear-ring of Naya, the method of des- 
criptions,’” which was composed at Diva near Junagadh in 
Kathiawad in 1651 A.D. for the satisfaction of Guru Vijayasimha 
Sari.2 Naya aims at describing things from all possible stand- 
points. There are altogether seven standpoints, viz. naigama, 
samgraha, vyavahara, rjusitra, sabda, samabhiriidha and evambhita, 
explanations of which have already been given. The first four of 
the standpoints come under a group called dravydsti-kaya, nou- 
menal or that which refers to a substance, and the last three under 
a group called paryayasti kaya, phenomenal or that which refers 
to an attribute. The treatise ends with the observation’ that 


| Vide the concluding verses of the chapters of Vinayavijaya’s Lokaprakaga. 
: Ta WUVSIG: Fqareiae- 
aos: fare faawfawe | 
Marw~acat fasranfera 
sofugfisrafisqers ges li ee I 
(Naya-karnika). 
: aa aa ufy feta fawe 
BAY BYR HATH HST | 
aot <8 yfauer yfa aredte- 
Gres Suaeta TfsraT RTH H TEN 
(Naya-karnika). 
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though the standpoints are mutually conflicting, they serve collec- 
tively to establish the dogmas of the Jaina scripture. ! 


53. YASOVIJAYA GANI 
(1608—1688 A.D.). 


Yasovijaya Gani, a member of the Svetambara sect, was a 
distinguished logician who flourished at 
Dabhoi in the Baroda State (Guzerat), ap- 
proximately between 1608 A.D. and 1688 A.D. He was a spiri- 
tual descendant of Hiravijaya Siri, the well-known Jaina High- 
priest of the time of the Moghul Emperor Akbar.’ In about 
1626 A.D. he came to Benares,*® where he studied Nyaya-sastra 
in the disguise of a Brahmana ascetic. By about 1638 A.D. he 
confessed that he was a Jaina and was asked at once to leave 
the Sanskrit academies of the Brahmanas. On account of his 
vast erudition in Logic and Metaphysics he obtained the titles of 
Upadhyaya, Nyaya-visarada and Nyayacarya. He died at Dabhoi 
in 1688 A.D.‘ 


Yagovijaya’s life. 


1 Vede Introduction to Naya-karnika edited by Mohan Lal Desai, pp. 3-4:— 

The doctrine of Naya is often illustrated by the parable of an elephant and 
blind men. Several blind men desirous of knowing what an elephant was like, 
touched separate parts of its body and went home with the knowledge they derived 
in this way. Sitting down to compare notes, they discovered that there was no 
agreement among them as to the form of the animal. The man who had only 
touched its leg described it as a huge column, another man who had touched only 
the ear described it as a winnowing fan, and so forth. They quarrelled among one 
another until a person who was not blind came before them. He took great pains 
to explain that their knowledge was only partial, and as such caused confusion. He 
said that all the different aspects of a thing must be examined in order to gain the 


complete knowledge of the thing. ‘‘ A partial knowledge,” continues he, ‘* leads 
to conflict while a complete knowledge establishes harmony.” 
2 Hiravijaya (1526-1595 A.D.). 
| 
a en bon 
Vijayasena Sari Kalyanavijaya Kirtivijaya 
Vijayadeva Sari Labhavijaya Vinayavijaya 
Vijayasimha Siri Nayavijava 


Yasovijaya (Tapagacchapattavali). 


: cfea amias Heal # we | 
~wreewa fagaura WAT |i (Mandharastuti). 
c. ‘ A yes 
. yal arafamcqafane armel se7 §y: 


VITSAVS AA: BANAT sarryag7 | 
faunas aafefanasisrmarar faa: 


aw fafefee amifany Tyreegi erase | 
(Tarkabhasa). 
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Yagovijaya wrote more than one hundred works (in Sanskrit 
and Guzerati) in which he has preserved a 
detailed criticism on the Logic of Mithila 
and Nadia as taught in the Benares aca- 
demies of the 17th century A.D. He must have been a man of 
extraordinary talent, or else he would not have ventured to 
attack Siromani, the greatest exponent of Modern Logic in Nadia. 
He satirises this Brahmana logician by saying! “‘ woe to Bengal 
where there is Siromani blind of one eye!” 

Conscious of his own erudition he observes in another place : 
“The ocean of Logic is hard to approach owing to the uproar of 
waves of the Didhiti—Commentary (of Siromani) ; yet, is not the 
water of that ocean capable of being drunk by our cloud-like 
genius ?’’? 


His review of other 
writers. 


54, YASOVIJAYA’S WORKS. 


Yasovijaya was the author of several rare works on Logic 
such as Nyaya-pradipa, Tarkabhasa, Nyaya-rahasya, Nyayamrta- 
tarangini and Nyaya-khanda-khadya. He also wrote a commen- 
tary on the Digambara work Astasahasri called Astasahasri-vrtti.’ 

The Tarkabhasa&, which begins with a salutation to Jina,’ 
consists of three chapters, viz. (1) Valid knowledge, pramana ; 
(2) Knowledge from particular standpoints, naya ; and (3) Imposi- 
tion, nthksepa. There is also an occasional discussion on vyapti- 
graha, induction or the process of ascertaining a universal connec- 
tion between the middle term and the major term. 


! aug age aa are: farctafia: | 


(Nyaéyakhandakhadya, leaf 43, MSS. in possession of Vijayadharma or Dharma- 
Vijaya Siri). 

; ar atuet fy france farastenl ar eazia are: | 

aety vig 14a: sau: fa ara Wag sfaurqas: i 

(Astasahasri vivarana, leaf 82, MSS. of Vijaya-dharma Siri and Indravijaya 
Sari). 

The idea of the verse may be expressed as follows :— 

Indian Logic is a veritable ocean whose water is saline and which is unap- 
proachable owing to the tumults and uproars of commentators. Is not then the 
water of that ocean capable of being drunk? Why not, intelligent people, like 
clouds, can easily approach the ocean and drink its water pure and sweet ! 

8 For other particulars about Yagovijaya, see Peterson 6, p. xiv. For his works 
see the Jainagama List published in Bombay. 

To perpetuate the memory of Yaéovijaya there has been established at 
Benares a college called Jaina YaSovijaya-pathasala, under the auspices of which 
the sacred works of the Jainas are being published in a series called Jaina Yasovi- 
Jaya-granthamala, 

‘ Ugesead aar faa aaueiaag | 

aA : 
FATT AQ ATAU, ANITA ti 


(Tarkabhasa, Chapter I). 
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The Nyayaloka begins with a salutation to Mahavira! as 
Paramatman (the supreme spirit) and ends with an entreaty? that 
its author may be treed from lust and hatred, which are the causes 
of all sufferings. The work discusses the nature of soul (atman), 
emancipation (mukti), inference (anumana), testimony (agama), 
direct knowledge (pratyaksa jidna), indirect knowledge (paroksa 
jnana), validity of external things* (vahyartha-siddhi), inherence 
(samavaya), negation (abhava), ether (akasa), substance (dravya), 
etc. 

The undermentioned philosophers, philosophical treatises and 
systems are quoted :— 

Naiyayika, Ucchrnkhala Naiyayika, Samkhya, Carvaka, 
Tautatita, Vedantin, Nyaya, Yauktika, Bauddha, Aupanisada, 
Digambara, Syadvada-rahasya, Syadvada-ratnakara, Sammati 
tika, Jhanarnava, Bhasyakara, Jinabhadra Gani Ksama-sramana, 
Brhaspati, Dharmakirti, Acarya, Cintamanikrt, Manikrt, Misra, 
Vardhamana, and Paksadhara Misra. 

The Nyaya khanda khadya* is otherwise called Mahavira 
stavana. It consists of 108 verses composed in eulogy of Maha- 
vira and at the same time embodying solutions of the deepest 
problems of Logic.’ There is an elaborate commentary in prose by 
the author himself, elucidating many intricate points in the precise 
style of modern logicians. The work opens with a salutation to 
Mahavira who is called Sambhu and ends with a brief account 
of the author himself. The topics treated in the work are :—Soul 
(atman), emancipation (mukti), momentariness (ksanikatva), origi- 
nation (utpatti), destruction (dhvamsa), syadvada, class and in- 
dividual (7a#7 and vyakti), space and time (desa and kala), middle 


J 


: TU VMAs TIARA TAT | 
arareia faaqa Tara ayrafawice: i 


(Nyayaloka). 


: BAT MARS Tagacarsy aefoiat GUT | 
aq wa esa UasM fas sang | 
(Nyayaloka). 
E BSH TAIyTAa,— 
fanaa fe dare cranrfeamartaag | 
ada afataga wan ofa aes 
(Nyayaloka, leaf 13, printed at Ahmedabad). 


* The Nyayakhanda-khadya has been printed in Bombay. 


: VHicHTIcAT ya aaa as se GCA GIA TANTS | 


Ba saringqgaasy Ne waar faaa iy sy | 
(Nyayakhanda-khadya). 
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term and major term (vyapya-vyapaka), knowledge and external 
world (vijianavada-vahyarthavada), etc. The undermentioned 
philosophers, philosophical treatises and systems are referred to :— 


Samkhya, Kanabhaksa, Aksapada, Naiyayika, Bauddha, 
Madhyamika, Prabhakara, Mimarsaka, Bhasya, Vartika, Tika, 
Samantabhadra, Gandhahasti, Sammati, Misra, Bhatta, Sridhara, 
Udayana, Narayana,! Narayanacarya, Siromani? Didhiti- kara, 
Vardhamana, and Gunananda.’ 

The Astasahasri-vivarana,* which is a gloss on the Astasahasri 
of Vidyananda, opens with an obeisance to Indrabhtti Gautama. 
The work makes reference to the undermentioned philosophers, 
philosophical treatises and systems :—Vacaspati, Naiyayika, 
Mandana Misra, Prajfiakara, Bhatta, Prabhakara, Hemacandra, 
Vacakacakravarti (Umasvati), Vaidanti-pasu, Kusumafjali, Guru- 
mata, Muraribhatta, Murari Misra, Gautamiya, Udayanacarya, 
Bhattacarya Jarannaiyayika, Raghudeva Bhattacarya,’ Bhisana- 
sara,’ ete. 


I 


—— —~ ~ ~ iS 
Awa VUNF) AHA TIAANHIrTa Tha ATU STA: | 


(Nyayakhanda-khadya, leaf 3. Bombay). 


? safe sfafaad afeq: quae 
wife faa aa vat waercfafz: | 
sasfad aq facrata ara’: 
aed Tutieae a fafeea ii 
(Nyayakhanda-khadya, leaf 42, Bombay). 


8 awa aa ana uray eaarearsfate sary WANA ASAI Baya- 
wiearTy way 9Aisaafefa WaT AAT I 
(Nyayakhanda-khadya, leaf 2, Bombay). 


$ agay: sions wrafauceafaawitas: | 
fayaraggizelagarearr fagyata |i 


(Astaséhasri-vivarana, MSS. belonging to Vijayadharma Siri and Indravijaya 
Stiri). 


5 Raghudeva is referred to in leaves 4, 22 of Astaséhasri. 
6 The Bhisanasara (Vyakarana) is referred to in leaves 34, 35. etc. 


CHAPTER IV. 
Continuity of Jaina Logic.' 


55. Tur CONCILIATORY CHARACTER OF JAINA Logic. 


In the previous pages there has been given an indication of 
a the services rendered by the Jainas and 
Ne ee the the Buddhists in the formation of the 
ae Medieval School of Indian Logic. Since 
the Brahmanas did not in respect of their social practices differ 
so markedly from the Jainas as they did from the Buddhists, 
their attack on the Jaina Logic was not so violent as that on 
the Buddhist Logic. In fact the logical theories of the Jainas 
are in many instances akin to those of the Brahmanas. The 
terms pratyaksa (perception), anuwmana (inference), wpamana 
(comparison), agama (verbal testimony), aharana or udaharana 
(example), chala (quibble), etc., of the Sthananga-sitra and the 
Satra-krtanga of the Jainas are in their meanings similar to, if 
not altogether identical with, the corresponding terms of the 
Caraka samhité and the Nyaya-stitra of the Brahmanas. There 
was in the Logic of the Brahmanas a casual review of the syllo- 
gism of ten members as propounded in certain works of the 
Jainas, but there was no protracted quarrel on that account 
between the two parties. The Jaina logicians quoted Brahmanic 
authors* generally in an academic spirit. The special Jaina 
doctrines of Naya (method) and sapta-bhangi (sevenfold para- 
logism), though occasionally criticised, did not receive any rude 
blows from the Brahmanas. 
The Jainas, in so far as they wrote regular treatises on Logic, 
did not differ much from the Buddhists in 
respect of their subject and style. The 
Nyayavatara, by the Svetambara Jaina 
logician Siddhasena Divakara (500 A.D.), traverses almost the 
same ground as the Nyaya pravesa of the Buddhist logician 
Dignaga (450-530 A.D.). Rabhasa Nandi, a Digambara Jaina 
logician, wrote a commentary called Sambandhoddyota on the 
Sambandha pariksa of the Buddhist logician Dharmakirti (635 


No bitter rivalry with 
the Buddhists. 


1 See Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana’s ‘‘ Medieval School of Indian Logic,” his 
edition of ‘‘ Nyaya-sfra”’? with the Ny@aya-tatparya-dipika of Jaya-simha Suri; 
V.A. Smith’s ‘‘ Early History of India” and ‘* Akbar”’; Epigraphia Indica Vol. II ; 
and ‘‘ Jaina Inscriptions ”’ compiled by Puran Chand Nahar, 

2 Aksapada was attacked by Siddhasena Divakara in his Sammatitarka, and 
by Haribhadra Suri in his Sastravartasamuccaya and Anekanta-jay apataka. 
Uddyotakara (Vartikakara) was attacked by Abhayadeva Suri of Rajagaccha. 
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A.D.). The Pramana-vartika-tika of Jaina Kalyana-candra is 
likewise a commentary on the Pramana-vartika of the Buddhist 
Dharmakirti (635 A.D.). Dharmottara-tippanaka is the title of a 
Jaina commentary by Mallavadin (about 962 A.D.) on the Bud- 
dhist work Nyaya-bindu-tika of Dharmottara (847 A.D.). If the 
Buddhist author Santa Raksita (749 A.D.) instituted in his 
Tattvasamgraha an inquiry into the Jaina doctrine of soul, the 
Jaina author Haribhadra Sari (1129 A.D.) gave in his Saddargana- 
samuccaya a complete summary of the Buddhist philosophy. In 
fact there was no bitter rivalry between the Jainas and the Bud- 
dhists. 
56. RoyaL PATRONAGE AND PERSECUTION. 


From time to time Jainism enjoyed patronage as well as 
suffered persecution at the hands of the 
rulers. King Candra Gupta,! who carried on 
controversies in the spirit of scholars, was a great supporter of 
the Jaina religion which spread widely in Northern India and was 
introduced into Mysore by Bhadrabahu. Samprati, a grandson 
of Emperor Agoka, accepted the Jaina faith which was welcomed 
throughout the Deccan about 215 B.C. The Svetambara Jaina 
logician Siddhasena Divakara (Ksapanaka) was patronised at the 
court of Vikramaditya in Ujjaini about 500 A.D. The Chinese 
pilgrim Hwen-thsang, who visited the Pallava, Cola and Pandya 
kingdoms in 640 A.D., found that Jainism was the prevailing religion 
in Dravida, old Trichinopoly and Malaktta, and that it was popu- 
lar in Mathura, Vaisali, Eastern Bengal and Southern Maratha 
country. The Digambara Jaina logician Akalanka Deva enjoyed 
favour at the court of the Rastrakita King Krsnaraja I or Subha- 
tunga about 750 A.D. Hema Candra Sari, surnamed Kalikala- 
sarvajha, was the preceptor of Maharaja Kumara Pala of Guzerat 
about 1142-1172 A.D. ; 

In the latter half of the seventh century A.D. there occurred, 
however, a terrible persecution of Jainism 
in Southern India. King Kina, Sundara 
or Nedumaran Pandya, who had been brought up as a Jaina, 
became a pupil of Saint Tirujhana Sambandar and accepted 
the Saiva faith. Displaying the zeal of a convert he persecuted 
with savage cruelty his late co-religionists of whom no fewer 
than eight thousand were put to death. Mahendra Varman of 
the Pallava dynasty, whose rule extended to Trichinopoly, was 


Patronage. 


Persecution. 


| If we suppose this Candra Gupta to be identical with Candra Gupta Maurya, 
the date of introduction of Jainism into Mysore must be about 309 B.C. On the 
contrary if he is the same as Candra Gupta II, Mysore could not have welcomed 
Jainism before 375 A.D. The date of Bhadrabahu will have to be determined 
accordingly, 
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originally a Jaina. Through the influence of a Tamil saint he 
accepted Saivism, and destroyed the large Jaina monastery of 
Pataliputtriam in South Arcot at about 610 A.D. In the Calukya 
Kingdom of Vatapi, where Jainism flourished to a certain ex- 
tent during 550-750 A.D., Buddhism was supplanted by Saivism 
and Vaisnavism. King Amoghavarsa of the Rastrakita line, 
whose capital was at Manyakheta (in the Nizam’s Dominions) 
devoted the last part of his life to ascetic practices and patronised 
the Digambara Jaina faith during 815-877 A.D. Jainism made 
a rapid progress in his kingdom up to the 10th century A D. 
Ajaya Deva, a Saiva King of Guzerat (about 1174-76 A.D ) mer- 
cilessly persecuted the Jainas and put their leader to death. 
In spite of such persecutions the Jaina religion went on 
ae flourishing in the Hindu period up till 1200 
We eatuity from the A.D. During the Mahomedan rule which 
Mahomedans. ee 
followed, Jainism remained unperturbed. 
The Pathan King, Firoz Shah Tughlak (1351-1388 A.D.), was kind 
towards the Jainas, and the Moghal Emperors showed them great 
favours. Three eminent Jaina teachers—Hiravijaya Siri, Vijaya- 
sena Suri and Bhanucandra Upadhyaya—were received with high 
honours at the court of Akbar who is said to have been a convert 
to Jainism and to have prohibited the killing of animals on 
certain days. 


57. SUPPORT OF THE JAINA COMMUNITY. 


Though in all periods the Jainas enjoyed a fair share of royal 
. patronage, the main source of their stay 
a privileges of and strength lay in the community of Jaina 
laymen. The founder of Jainism left the 
church not entirely at the mercy of the monks (sédhu) and nuns 
(sadhvi), but placed it also in the hands of the laymen (sravaka) 
and laywomen (sra@vika) called respectively the male and female 
devotees. In all religious and social ceremonies the lay people 
exercise control in the full measure. It is at their choice and 
with their permission that the head of the church called Acarya 
can be appointed. The management of temples and places of 
pilgrimage is entrusted entirely to the lay people, who select the 
residence of monks and nuns. 

It is on account of the mutual help of the monks and lay 
people that the Jaina church has continued 
undisturbed. The lay people, who belong 
mainly to the Vaisya (merchant) community, command the wealth 
of India. They have uniformly supported Jaina authors, and so 
long as they continue, the Jaina logicians will never have to recede 
from literary pursuits for want of funds. 


Aid to literary men. 
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58, JAINA LOGIC WILL NOT BE EXTINCT, 


We have seen that the Jaina monks were very seldom militant 
against the Brahmanas or Buddhists. They also avoided, as far as 
practicable, incurring the displeasure of their rulers, and framed 
their ecclesiastical rules in liberal spirit to ensure the sympathy 
of the laity. Under such circumstances it is not at all strange that 
Jainism has not died and there is no fear that the Jaina Logic will 
ever be extinct. 


SECTION II. 


The Buddhist Logic. 
_ (Crrca 570 B.C.—1200 A.D.). 


CHAPTER I. 
Topics of Logic mentioned in the old Buddhist Literature. 


69. BuppHa GAUTAMA 
(570 B.C.—490 B.C.). 


The Buddhists maintain that their religion is eternal. It was 
taught at different cycles by sages called Buddhas (the Enlightened 
Ones) or Tathagatas (those who have realized the truth). In the 
present cycle, called Maha-bhadra-kalpa (the very blessed cycle), 
four Buddhas are said to have already appeared, viz. Krakuc- 
chanda, Kanaka Muni, Kasyapa and Gautama. while the fifth, viz. 
Maitreya, is yet to be born.! 

Of the past Buddhas the last, viz. Buddha Gautama, other- 
wise called Sakya Muni, was born at Kapilavastu (modern Nigliva 
in the Nepal Terai) about 570 B.C., and attained nirvana at 
KuSinagara (modern Kusinara or Kasia near Gorakhpur) about 490 
B.C.? He passed almost his whole life in Magadha (modern Behar). 
He is regarded by modern scholars as the real founder of Buddhism, 
while his predecessors are considered as purely mythical. 


60. ORIGIN OF THE PALI BupDpDHIST LITERATURE 
(490 B.C.—76 B.C.). 


Buddha Gautama is said to have delivered his teachings in 
the Magadhi or Pali language. On his death these teachings were 
rehearsed by the Buddhist monks in three councils? held at Raja- 


1 Vide Hardy’s Manual of Buddhism, second edition, pp. 88—91. 

2 The exact date of Buddha is unknown. According to the Mahavamsa, 
Buddha was born in 623 B.C. and attained nirvana in 543 B.C. The date of 
Buddha’s nirvana is placed by European scholars between 470—180 B.C. Cf. 
Dr. Fleet’s article on ‘‘ The Date of Buddha’s Death” in the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, January 1904. We shall not be far 
wrong if we place Buddha’s birth in 570 B.C. and his nirvana in 49) B.C. There 
is a positive statement in chapter V of the Mahavarnsa that Agoka was installed 
on the throne of Magadha 218 years after the nirvana of Buddha, As Agoka’s 
installation took place about 272 B.C., the date of Buddha’s nirvana could 
approximately be placed in 490 B.C. Buddha, who lived 80 years, seems, therefore , 
to have been born about 570 B.C. 

3 For an account of the first and second councils, vide Vinaya Pitaka, Culla 


15 
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erha, Vaisali and Pataliputra under the patronage of kings Ajata- 
gatru, Kalagoka and Asoka about the year 490 B.C., 390 B.C. and 
255 B.C.! respectively. The texts of the teachings as discussed 
and settled in these councils form the sacred scripture of the Bud- 
dhists. This scripture is called in Pali Tipitaka or Pitakattaya 
and in Sanskrit T'ripitaka or Pitakatraya, which signifies ‘Three 
Baskets.’ It consists of the Sermon Basket (Sutta Pitaka), Dis- 
cipline Basket (Vinaya Pitaka), and the Metaphysical Basket 
(Abhidhamma Pitaka), each of which embodies a large number of 
distinct works. 

The monks assembled in the First Council, that is, in the 
Council of Kagyapa, in 490 B.C., were called (1) Theras, and the 
scripture canonised by them was the basis of Theravada. Subse- 
quently ten thousand monks of Vaisali having violated certain 
rules of Theravada were, by the decision of the Second Council in 
390 B.C, expelled from the community of the Theras. These 
excluded priests were called (2) Mahasanghikas, who were the 
first heretical sect of the Buddhists. They made certain ad- 
ditions and alterations in the Theravada, Afterwards, within two 
hundred years from the nirvana of Buddha, 14 other heretical 
sects* arose, viz. (3) Gokulika, (4) Ekabboharika, (5) Pafifiatti 
(6) Bahulika, (7) Cetiya, (8) Sabbatthi, (9) Dhammaguttika, 
(10) Kassapiya, (11) Sankantika, (12) Sutta, (13) Himavata, 
(14) Rajagiriya, (15) Siddhatthika, (16) Pubbaseliya, (17) Apa- 
raseliya, and (18) Vajiriya. 

Just at the close of the Third Council about 255 B.C., the 
teachings of Buddha as canonised by the Theras in the form of 
the Tipitaka, were carried* by Mahinda, son of Emperor Asoka, 
to the island of Ceylon where they were perpetuated by priests in 
oral tradition They are said to have been committed to writing‘, 
for the first time in Ceylon, in the reign of Vattagamani during 
104—76 B.C, Besides the Tipitaka there were numerous other 
works written in Pali which have immensely added to the bulk of 
the Pali literature. 


Vagga, llth and 12th Khandhakas, translated by Rhys Davids and Oldenberg, 
8.B.E. series, vol. XX, pp. 370, 386. For an account of the third council as also 
of the first and second, wede Wijesimha’s translation of the Mahavarnsa. chapter V. 
pp. 25-29, as also chapters ITI and IV. 

! The first council was held in the year of Buddha’s nirvana, while the second 
council took place 100 years later. Asoka ascended the throne in 272 B.C. (vide 
Vincent A. Smith’s Agoka, p. 63), and it was in the 17th year of his reign, that is, in 
255 B.C., that the third council took place (vide Wijesimmha’s Mahavamsa, p. 29). 

? For a discussion about the variant names and subdivisions of these sects, 
vide Wijesimba’s Mahavamsa, part I, chapter V, p. 15; and Dr. Rhys Davids’ 
‘* Schools of Buddhist Belief”’ in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland, 1892, pp. 1—37. 

8 Vide the Mahavamsa, chapter XII. 

+ Vide the Mahavamsa, chapter XXXIII. Cf. also Dr. Alwis’s Lecture on 
the Pali Language in the Journal of the Pali Text Society, London, 1883, p. 42. 
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61. UogicaAL TOPICS IN THE PALI LITERATURE. 


In the Tipitaka—nay in the whole Pali literature !—there is 
not a single treatise on Logic. Paticca-samuppada (the Chain of 
Interdependent Causes or the Wheel of Life), which represents the 
central teaching of Buddha, throws some light on the doctrines of 
self (or soul) and sufferings, but none on logic or processes of reason- 
ing. The only topic bearing upon Logic which has been touched on 
in the Pali works, is the division of knowledge into six kinds. In 
the Tipitaka * knowledge (Vifiiana *) has been classified as (1) ocular 
(cakkhu-vinnanam), (2) auditory (sota-vinnanam), (3) olfactory 
(ghana-vinnanam) ,(4) gustatory (jivha-vinianam), (5) tactual (kaya- 
vinnanan), and (6) mental (mano-viitanam). But this classifica- 
tion has not been carried far enough to lay the foundation of a 
Logic that deserves the name of science. 

In the Tipitaka there are, however, occasional references to 
logical topics and to a class of men who were called Takki (in Sans- 
krit: Tarkin) or Takkika (in Sanskrit: Tarkika)—that is, those 
versed in reasoning. Itis not known whether these men were Bud- 
dhists, Jainas or Brahmanas, perhaps they were recruited from all 
communities. They were not logicians in the proper sense of the 
term, but they appear to me to have been sophists who indulged 
in quibble and casuistry. 


62. Suttapitaka: Digha-nikaya: Brahmajala sutta 
(490 B.C.). 


In the Brahma-jala-sutta,* which forms a part of the Digha 
Nikaya of the Sutta Pitaka and was re- 
hearsed in the First Buddhist Council about 
490 BC., there is mention of certain Sramanas and Brahmanas 
who were takki (argumentationists) and vimamnsi (casuists) and 
indulged in takka (argumentations) and vimamsa (casuistry). These 
Sramanas and Brahmanas from the standpoints of their philo- 


Casuists and sophists. 


1 Consult Mrs. Rhys Davids’ article on Logie (Buddhist) in Dr. James Has- 
tings’ Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics. : , : 

2 For an explanation of Paticca-samuppada or Pratitya-samutpada, the doctrine 
of mutual dependence, see Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana’s article on the subject 
in the Journal of the Buddhist Text Society, Vol. VII, part I. For the division 
of knowledge, vide the Anguttara Nikaya III, 61.8, edited by Dr. Morris in the 
Pali Text Society series of London. Vide also the Dhammasangani, and compare 
Pariccheda IV of the Abhidhammatthasangaha which, though not included in the 
Tipitaka, sums up the topics of the Abhidhamma Pitaka. > 

’ Vinnana is translated as knowledge or consciousness, such as cakkhwvin- 
na ignifies ocular knowledge or eye-consciousness. 

Gee Pee he seta uane EU. included in Dialogues | of the Buddha, 
translated by Prof. T. W. Rhys Davids, London, The Brahmajala-sutta, bhana- 
vararm 1—3, included in the Digha Nikaya, edited by T. W. Rhys Davids and J. E. 


Carpenter, London. 
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sophical views were divided into various classes such as the eter- 
nalists (sassata-vada), eternalist-non-eternalists (ekacca-sassatika 
ekacca-asassatika), and the annihilationists (wecheda-vada). 


With regard to the eternalists who were perhaps the followers 
of (the Sarnkhya philosophy of) Kapila, Buddha says :— 

There are, brethren, some recluses and Brahmanas who are 
eternalists, and who, on four grounds, pro- 
claim that both the soul and the world are 
eternal. . . . . They are addicted to logic and reasoning 
[argumentation and casuistry], and give utterance to the following 
conclusion of their own, beaten out by their argumentations and 
based on their sophistry : “eternal is the soul; and the world, giving 
birth to nothing new, is steadfast as a mountain-peak, as a pillar 
firmly fixed; and these living creatures, though they transmigrate 
and pass away, fall from one state of existence and spring up in 
another, yet they are for ever and ever.” 


With regard to the eternalist-non-eternalists who were per- 
haps the followers (of the Anviksiki) of Medhatithi-Gautama, Bud- 
dha says :— 

There are, brethren, some recluses and Brahmanas who are 
eternalists with regard to some things, and 
in regard to others non-eternalists; who 
on four grounds maintain that the soul and 
the world are partly eternal and partly not. . . . . They are 
addicted to logic and reasoning [argumentation and casuistry], and 
give utterance to the following conclusion of their own, beaten out 
by their argumentations and based on their sophistry: “‘ This which 
is called eye and ear and nose and tongue and body is a self which 
is impermanent, unstable, not eternal, subject to change. But this 
which is called heart, or mind, or consciousness, is a self which is 
permanent, steadfast, eternal, and knows no change, and will remain 
for ever and ever.” 


With regard to the annihilationists who were perhaps the 
followers of the Lokayata philosophy, Buddha observes :— 


Eternalists. 


Eternalists-non-eternal- 
ists. 


There are, brethren, recluses and Brahmanas who are anni- 
hilationists, who in seven ways maintain 
the cutting off, the destruction, the annihi- 
lation of a living being. . . . . In the first place, brethren, 
they put forth the following opinion, the following view: “Since, 
sir, this soul has form, is built up of the four elements, and is the 
offspring of father and mother, it is cut off, destroyed on the dis- 
solution of the body; and does not continue after death ; and then, 
sir, the soul is completely annihilated.”’ | 


There are other classes of Stamanas and Brahmanas such as 


Annihilationists. 
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a class of fortuitous-originists (adhicca-samuppannika) of whom 
Buddha speaks as follows :— 

“In this case, brethren, some recluse or Brahmana is addict- 
ed to logic [sophism] and reasoning [casuistry].”’ He gives utter- 
ance to the following conclusion of his own, beaten out by his 
argumentations and based on his sophistry: ““The soul and the 
world arose without a cause.” 


63. Suttapitaka; Majjhimanikaya: Anumana sutta 
(490 B.C.). 


‘‘ Anumana sutta,’’ which presupposes the use of the word 
anumana in the sense of ‘‘inference”’ or rather ‘“ guess,” is the 
title of a chapter of the Majjhima Nikaya, while the word vada in 
the sense of discussion occurs in the Upalivada-sutta of the same 
Nikaya of the Suttapitaka.! 


64, Suttapitaka: Khuddaka Nikaya: Udana 
(490 B.C.). 


In the Udana, which is included in the Khuddaka Nikaya of 
the Sutta Pitaka and is supposed to have been rehearsed in the 
three Buddhist Councils during 490 B.C.—255 B.C., we read :— 


‘“‘ As long as the perfect Buddhas do not appear, the T'akkikas 
{sophists] are not corrected nor are the Savakas: owing to their 
evil views they are not released from misery.”’” 

This passage leaves no doubt that the Takkikas were soph- 
ists. 

65. Vinaya-pitaka: Parivara 
(490 B.C.). 


The logical procedure of a Judicial Council of Monks. 
Four kinds of cases for settlement (adhikarana). 


In the Parivara,’ a work of the Vinaya-pitaka, there is mention 
of four kinds of adhikarana, cases for settlement, viz.: (1) vivada- 
dhikarana, a case pertaining to differences of opinion, (2) anuvada- 
dhikarana, a case in which one party accuses another party of the 
violation of a rule of good conduct; (3) apattadhikarana, a case in 


| Vide Majjhima Nikéya, vol. I, 15th sutta, and vol. II, 5th sutta. 

2 The original of this passage runs as follows :— 

Yava samma sambuddha loke n’uppajjanti, na takkika@ sujjhanti na c’api 
savaka, dudditthi na dukkhé pamuccare'’ti. 

—Udanam, vi, 10, edited by Paul Steinthal in the Pali Text Society series, 
London. 

3 The Parivaéra, chapters IX—XIII, included in the Vinaya-pitakam, vol. V, 
edited by Dr. H. Oldenberg. Vide also the Patimokkha of the Vinaya-pitakam. 
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which a monk has actually transgressed an established rule of good 
conduct; and (4) kiccadhikarana, a case relating to the formal 
procedure of an ecclesiastical act. 


Seven rules for the settlement of cases (adhikarana-samatha 
dhamma). 


There are laid down seven rules for the settlement of cases 
(adhikarana-samatha dhamma), viz. :— 


(1) Sammukha vinaya, settlement in presence, which applies to a 
case that must be conducted in the presence of a council of 
monks (sangha), the complainant and the respondent, in 
accordance with the sacred procedure appropriate for it. 


Sati vinaya, settlement from recollection, which applies to a 
case in which an Arhat (passionless person) is implicated. 
Such a case, which is evidently false, may be settled simply 
by asking the Arhat to recollect his past misdeeds, if any. 
An Arhat, being totally devoid of passions, is not at all liable 
to the transgression of any rule. Still to try him through 
sati-vinaya, is to settle the present charge and to grant him 
immunity from all further charges. 

(3) Amiulha-vinaya, settlement for the insane, which applies to a 
case in which a person while committing a crime was in an 
abnormal state of mind, and was therefore not hable to any 
charge for the committal of the crime. If at the time of his 
trial he denies all knowledge about the crime, he will be 
exempted from the charge once for all. 

(4) Patinnaya karetabbam, settlement by an undertaking, applies 

to a case in which the person implicated admits his guilt 

and promises to refrain from committing it in the future. 


(5) Yebhuyyasika, settlement by a majority, applies to a case 

which is settled by the majority of votes of the members. 

(6) Tassa papiyyasika, settlement with the prospect of further in- 
quiry, applies to a case in which, the respondent having 
neither admitted nor denied a charge, the council of monks 
(sangha), with a view to awakening him to a sense of res- 
ponsibility, declares that he will be expelled from the 
council any day that the charge is proved true, but will 
be welcomed into the council when the charge is proved 
false. 

Tina vattharaka, covering over with grass, applies to a case in 
which a complainant and his respondent go on bringing 
charges and counter-charges against each other. The council 
of monks (sangha), finding no easy way to settle the case. 
hush it up without listening to either of the parties. 


bo 
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Of the four cases enumerated above the first may be settled 
by rules 1 and 5, the second by rules 1, 2, 3 and 6, the third by 
rules 1, 4 and 7, and the fourth by rule i alone. 
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A complaint (codand). 


A complaint (codana) is intended for humiliating a person by 
; reminding him of the nature of his criminal , 
A complaint, complain- . : 
pabandiecepondent. action The complaint may be well found- 
ed or unfounded. It may arise from any 
thing seen, heard or apprehended. 

The complainant or plaintiff (codaka) must institute his com- 
plaint at the proper time, in its true detail, in gentle and relevant 
terms and in good spirit. 

The respondent, accused or defendant (cuditaka) must speak 
the truth and must not show temper. 


A judicial council of monks (sangha). 


A council of monks (sangha) engaged in trying a case, must 
receive the arguments of the complainant and the respondent who 
are the parties of the case. Deliberation (matikamma) must be 
shared in by each member of the council. ; 


Members of a council (samgamavacara bhikkhu). 


The monks who constitute the members of a judicial council 
(called in Pali samgamavacara bhikkhu) must approach the council 
with meekness of spirit. They must know how to take their res- 
pective seats. They must refrain from irrelevant and useless talk 
They may speak on good law, or they may solicit their brother 
monks to speak on it, or they may remain absolutely silent. 

The members must ascertain the nature of the case under 
trial, the nature of the breach of morality, the section of the 
moral code applicable to the case and the nature of the personnel 
of the council and the parties. They must not be biassed. They 
should, when necessary, employ persuasion and exhortation towards 
the respondent and should at times express their satisfaction at 
his conduct. 

They must not, on account of their own superiority in know- 
ledge or seniority in age, hold anybody in contempt. 


The judge or umpire (anuvijjaka). 


The judge (anuvijjaka), elected by the council to act as such, 
must not talk rashly or in haste. He must refrain from talking 
of a subject which is in itself unprofitable, and which may rouse dis- 
pute or iil-feeling. He must hear attentively what the parties 
have to say. Having the welfare of all at heart, he must not 
hastily accept the version of one party as true. The complainant 
will say that the respondent “is guilty,” apanno, while the res- 
pondent himself will plead ‘“‘not guily,” anapanno. Instead of 
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discarding the statement of either of the parties, the judge must 
see that each party is consistent with his first statement. 

The judge must satisfy himself that the complainant under- 
stands the nature of the complaint he makes, As regards the 
respondent the judge must not put to him questions which may 
refer to his preceptor, teacher, brother-priest, resident pupil, caste, 
name, family, tradition, clan or native place. The reason is that 
thereby the judge may be biassed towards or prejudiced against 
the respondent, and his judgment may be influenced by affection, 
hatred, fear or delusion. 

The judge must have respect for the whole council and not 
for a particular individual, for justice and not for private interest, 
for what is really good and not for what is agreeable to a particu- 
lar company in which he is interested. He must investigate 
the case in season and not out of season, as it is and not as it is 
not, gently and not rudely, with good will and with his limbs and 
sense-organs duly restrained. 

He must control the complainant and the respondent, must 
take note of what they say, and must not add any thing that they 
do not say. He must make the languid cheerful, the timid hopeful, 
and the angry cool He must not act from affection, hatred, fear 
or delusion. A judge who behaves himself in this way is a true 
follower of Buddha and is justly loved by all people. 


66. Vinaya-pitaka;: Patimokkha 
(490 B.C.). 


As an instance of the method in which monks combined in a 
council (sangha) used to perform an ecclesi- 
astical act (kiccadhikarana), 1 explain the 
several stages and requisites of the Buddhist sabbath called upo- 
satha' in accordance with the Patimokkhupadesa! of the Vinaya- 
pitaka. 


An ecclesiastical act. 


Uposatha (Sabbath). 


1. Pubba-karana, preparation, which refers to the following 
requisites :— 
(a) Sammajjani, brooming or cleansing the ground, on which 
monks are to assemble. 


(6) Padipa, lighting a lamp, if the uposatha is celebrated in the 
night 


' Vide the Pali Patimokkha of the Vinaya-pitaka, and also the translation 
of the Vinaya texts by T. W. Rhys Davids and H. Oldenberg. Compare also the 
Tibetan version of the Patimokkha called So-sor-thar-pa edited with the Tibetan 
text and an English translation by Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana in J.A.8.B., 
nos. 3 and 4, 1915. Pubba-karana and pubba-kicca are explained fully in the 
Kankha-vitarani and Samantapasadika of Buddhaghosa. 
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(c) Udaka, water, for drinking or washing one’s face and leg. 
(d) Asana, seat, on which monks are to sit. 


2. Pubba-kicca, the preliminary acts, which refer to the 
following :— 


(a) Chanda, vote by proxy. If a monk cannot, owing to any 
unavoidable cause, attend a council, he may authorize a 
brother-monk to exercise his vote. The formula of authori- 
zation runs thus :— 


chandam dammi, | give authority ; 

chandam me hara, do ye receive my authority ; 

chandam me arocehi, do ye convey my authority to the 
council 


(6) Parisuddhi, purity. A monk who cannot attend a council 
of sabbath, must inform it of his purity through a brother- 
monk. 

(c) Utukkhana, naming the season. In a year there are three 
seasons, viz the winter, summer and rain, in each of which 
there are celebrated eight wposathas (sabbaths). The third 
and seventh wposathas of every season are held on the 14th 
day of the moon while the remaining six are held on the 15th 
day of the moon. Uposathas are of three kinds, viz. those 
held on the 14th day of the moon, those held on the 15th 
day of the moon, and those held on any day, by the com- 
mon consent of a council of monks, to establish amity be- 
tween two contending parties. 

(d) Bhikkhu-ganana, counting the number of monks present in 
acouncil A council may consist of four. five, ten, twenty 
or more monks. 

(ec) Ovada, arrangement for the instruction to be imparted to a 
council of nuns by a monk deputed for the purpose. 


3. Pattakallam, in season. When the pubba-karana and 
pubba-kicca are over, the council should see whether it was the 
right time when every thing was in order and there was nothing 
objectionable. 

4. Patimokkhuddesa, recitation of the code of monastic laws. 

The introductory part of the Patimokkha, called nidana, is 
cited below :— 

O brethren, listen to me, I pray. To-day is the 14th (or 15th) day 
of the lunar month for the celebration of sabbath by the council of 
monks. If it is convenient to the council, let us celebrate sabbath and 
recite the (rules of) Patimokkha. 

Have the preliminary acts been performed? O brethren, do ye 
now express your purity. I shall recite the Patimokkha. 

We shall all listen to it calmly and bear the same in mind. 

Whosoever among you has committed any fault, let him confess 
it. If there is no fault, say nothing whatsoever. If nothing is said I 
am to understand that the brethren are perfectly pure. As a monk 
gives an answer if a question is put to him individually, so each monk is 
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to give an answer when I repeat my question three times in a council 
of monks like this. Whatsoever monk, in such a council, thus interro- 
gated three times, does not confess a fault of which there is recollec- 
tion, is guilty of uttering a deliberate lie. The uttering of a deliberate 
lie has, O brethren, been declared by Lord Buddha to be a sin called 
obstacle. Therefore a monk, who has committed a fault and desires to 
be cleansed therefrom, should confess it if he remembers the same. 
Having made confession he will reside in happiness. Put if he does 
not confess or declare his fault, he will not be happy. 

O brethren, I have recited the Introduction to the Patimokkha. 
IT now ask you whether you are perfectly pure. I ask you a second 
time and athird time. The brethren are perfectly pure; therefore they 
say nothing; so do I understand. 

Then are recited the four rules of defeat, thirteen rules of suspen- 
sion from monkhood, two rules regarding undetermined matters, thirty 
rules regarding sins which involve forfeiture, ninety-two rules regarding 
sins which require expiation, four rules regarding matters which must 
be confessed, one hundred and twelve rules which must be learnt (com- 
mitted to memory), and seven rules for the settlement of cases. If any 
monk makes any confession, it is noted and considered. 


5. After the Patimokkha in its entirety has been recited, the 
monks should leave the sabbath hall with a feeling of universal 
love. 

67. Abhidhamma-pitaka: Kathavatthuppakarana 
(AnouT 255 B.C). 


The Kathavatthuppakarana, a work of the Abhidhamma-pitaka, 
composed by Moggaliputta Tissa at the Third Buddhist Council 
during the reign of Asoka about 255 BC |' mentions anuyoga 
(inquiry), @harana (illustration), patiinad (in Sanskrit: pratiyna, 
proposition), wpanaya (in Sanskrit, too: wpanaya, appplication of 
reason), niggaha (in Sanskrit: nigraha, humiliation or defeat), 
etc.,? which are the technical terms of Logic. Though Moggali- 
putta Tissa has not made any reference to a specific work on 
Logic, his mention of some of its technical terms warrants us to 
suppose that that science in some shape existed in India in his 
time, about 255 B.C. 


! ASoka ascended the throne of Magadha in 272 B.C. (vide Vincent A. Smith’s 
Aégoka, p. 63). Inthe seventeenth year of his reign the Third Buddhist Council 
took place (Wijesimha’s Mahavamsa, p. 29). ; 

2 Niggaha-catukkam is the name of a section of the first chapter of the Katha- 
vatthuppakarana. Upanaya-catukkam is the name of another section of that work. 
A passage, in which the terms patininad and niggaha occur, is quoted below :— 

No ca mayam taya tattha hetaya patiifiaya hevam patijananta hevam nig- 
gahetabbo (Kathavatthuppakarana, Siamese edition, p. 3, kindly lent to me by 
Anagarika H. Dharmapala). 

Tn the commentary on the above passage even chala (quibble), which is another 
technical term of Logic, has been used. 

Evath tena, chalena niggahe aropite id&ni tass’eva patiifidya dhammena 
samena attavade jayarm dasseturn anulomanaye pucchaé sakavadissa attano nissaya 
patinniam paravadissa laddhiya okasam adatva. . 
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68. MertTHops oF DISPUTATION AS ILLUSTRATED IN 
THE KATHAVATTHU. 


As a specimen of the method of reasoning carried on during 
the time of Asoka, the following controversy (kath@) between a 
Theravadin (a Buddhist disputant who did not admit the existence 
of the soul, pugga/a, as a genuine reality) and a Puggalavadin (a 
heretic respondent who asserted that there was a genuine reality 
called soul, puggala) is quoted from the Kathavatthu ! :— 


A case presented by a disputant in a regular form (anuloma). 


Theravadin: Is the soul (puggala) known in the sense of a genu- 
inely real thing ? 
Puggalavadin: Yes. 


Theravadin : Is the soul known in the same way as a genuinely 
real thing ? 


Puggalavadin: No, that cannot be said. 
Theravadin: Acknowledge your defeat. 


(i) If the soul is known in the sense of a genuinely real thing, 
then, good sir, you should also say that the soul is known 
in the same way as any other genuinely real thing is known. 

(ii) That which you say here is wrong, viz. (a) the soul is known 
in the sense of a genuinely real thing, but not (b) known 
in the same way as any other genuinely real thing is known. 

(iii) If the statement (b) is not admitted, then indeed the state- 
ment (a) cannot be admitted either. 

(iv) In admitting the statement (a) but in denying the statement 
(6), you are wrong. 


A rejoinder by the respondent (patikamma). 


Puggalavadin: Is the soul not known in the sense of a genuinely 
real thing @ 

Theravadin: No, it is not known. 

Puggalavadin : Is it unknown in the same way as a genuinely real 
thing is known ¢ 

Theravadin: No, that cannot be said. 

Puggalavadin: Acknowledge the rejoinder. 


(Kathavatthuppakarana-atthakatha, published by the Pali Text Society of 
London, p. 13). 

1 Kathavatthu, vol. 1, pp. 1-69, edited by A. C. Taylor and published by the 
Pali Text Society, London. 

Compare the English translation called ‘‘ Points of Controversy,’ by Mr. Shwe 
Zan Aung and Mrs. Rhys Davids, published by the Pali Text Society, London, 


pp. 1-70. 
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(i) If the soul is not known in the sense of a genuinely real 
thing, then, good sir, you should also say that the soul is 
unknown in the same way as a genuinely real thing is 
known. 

(ii) That which you say here is wrong, viz. (a) the soul is not 
known in the sense of a genuinely real thing, but not (5) 
unknown in the same way as a genuinely real thing is 
known. 

(iii) If the statement (b) is denied, then the statement (a) can- 
not be admitted either. 


(iv) In admitting the statement (a) but in denying the statement 
(b), you are wrong. 


The rejoinder causing entanglement or defeat on the disputant 
(niggaha). 


Puggalavadin: If in your opinion we should say that the soul is 
not known in the sense of a genuinely real thing but not 
unknown in the same way as a genuinely real thing is 
known, then, vou have, by your own proposition, assented 
to the truth of our statement and have acknowledged de- 
feat. 

(i) Your statement-—that the soul is not known in the sense of 
a genuinely real thing, but not unknown in the same way 
as a genuinely real thing is known—is wrong. 

(ii) You should not say that the statement (a) is to be admitted, 
but the statement (6) is not to be admitted. 

(iii) If the statement (b) is not admitted, then the statement (a) 
cannot be admitted either. 

(iv) In admitting the statement (a) but in denying the statement 
(5), you are wrong. 


Application of the reasoning of the disputant to his own case 
(upanaya). 


Puggalavadin : If the defeat we have inflicted on you is considered 
unfair, do ye apply your reasoning to your own case. 


We said: “(a) the soul is known in the sense of a genuinely real 
thing, but (6) unknown in the same way as a genuinely 
real thing is known.” 

You observed: “if the statement (b) is not admitted, then the 
statement (a) cannot be admitted either.”’ 

Now, you say: ‘“(a) the soul is not known in the sense of a genu- 
inely real thing, but not (b) unknown in the same way as a 
genuinely real thing is known.”’ 


Following you we observe: ‘if you do not admit the statement 
(b), you cannot admit the statement (a) either.” 
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Conclusion (niggamana). 
Puggalavadin : As for ourselves we do not deserve any defeat. 


The following assumptions which you made are wrong :— 


(i) Hf the soul is known in the sense of a genuinely real thing, it 
must also be known in the same way as a genuinely real 
thing is known. 

(11) It is wrong to couple the statement (a), viz. the soul is 
known in, the sense of a genuinely real thing, with the state- 
ment (6), viz. the soul is not known in the same way as a 
genuinely real thing is known. 

(iii) If the statement (b) is denied,. then the statement (a) must 
also be denied. 

(iv) If the statement (a) is admitted, then the statement (b) must 
also be admitted. 


The defeat you propose to inflict on us is unfair. But our rejoin- 
der is fair and demonstration well done. 

The above is an instance of First Defeat (pathamo niggaho). 
The argument is suitably repeated in the Second Defeat (adverse 
controversy , paccamka-niggaho) in which the respondent is a Thera- 
vadin. In the Third, Fourth or Fifth Defeat the question runs 
respectively as follows: ‘‘Is the soul known everywhere, always or 
an everything in the sense of a genuinely real thing?” ‘In the 
Sixth, Seventh and Highth Defeats not known is substituted for 
known in the question. 


A case presented through a simple comparison (suddhika 
samsandana). 


Theravadin : Is the soul known in the sense of a genuinely real 
thing, and is matter also known in the same sense ? 


Puggalavadin: Yes. 

Theravadin: Is matter one thing and the soul another 4 
Puggalavadin: No, that cannot be said. 

Theravadin: Acknowledge defeat. 


If the soul and matter be each known in the sense of a genuinely 
real thing, then, good sir, you should have admitted that they are dis- 
tinct things. You are wrong to admit the former proposition and not 
the latter. If the latter cannot be admitted, neither should the for- 
mer be admitted. To say that the soul and matter are both known in 
the sense of genuinely real things but that they are not mutually dis- 
tinct things, is wrong. 

If the soul is known in the sense of a genuinely real thing, then, 
good sir, you should also have admitted one of the four alternatives. 
Your position is untenable. If you cannot admit any of the four alter- 
natives, then indeed, good sir, you should not assent to the proposition 
that the soul is known in the sense of a genuinely real thing. 
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Definition of terms (lakkhanayutti-katha). 


Theravadin : Is the soul known in the sense of a genuinely real 
thing ? 
Puggalavadin : Yes. 


Theravadin : Is the soul related or absolute, compounded or un- 
compounded, eternal or temporal, is possessed of form or 


without form ? 
Puggalavadin: No, these cannot be said. 


Theravadin : Acknowledge defeat. 


Clearing the meaning of terms (vacana-sodhana). 


The extension of the subject in relation to its predicate is 
clearly set forth in the following controversy :— 
Theravadin: Is the soul (subject) known, and is that which is 
known (predicate) the soul ? 


Puggalavadin: The soul is known, but of that which is known a 
portion is soul and the remaining portion is not soul. 


Theravadin : Do you say this with respect to the subject also, vz. 
of the soul, a portion is known and the remaining portion is 
not known. 


Puggalavadin : No, that cannot be said, etc. 


A case presented through an analogy (opamma-samsandana). 


Theravadin: Matter (rapa) is, you have admitted, known as a 
genuinely real thing. Feeling (vedana) too is known as such. 
Now, is matter one thing and feeling another ? 


Puggalavadin: Yes. 


Theravadin : Is the soul known also in the sense of a genuinely 
real thing, as matter is known 2 


Puggalavadin: Yes. 

Theravadin : Then, is matter one thing, the soul another thing ? 
Puggalavadin: No, that cannot be admitted. 

Theravadin : Acknowledge defeat. 


If matter and feeling are both known as genuinely real things and 
yet are two different things, then by analogy, if the soul and matter 
are both known as genuinely real things, they, good sir, can equally be 
two different things. Your position in admitting the first pair of 
propositions but not the second. pair, is wrong. If you cannot admit 
the second pair, neither should you have admitted the first pair, Your 
position is wrong. 
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A case presented through the four-fold method (catukka-naya- 
samsandana). 


Theravadin : Is the soul known in the sense of a genuinely real 
thing ? . 

Puggalavadin : Yes. 

Theravadin : (i) Is matter the soul? or (ii) Is the soul in matter 2 


or (ili) Is the soul apart from matter ? or (iv) Is matter in 
the soul ? 


Puggalavadin: No, that cannot be said. 
Theravadin : Acknowledge defeat. 


The doctrine of impermanence (khanika-katha). 


The doctrine of momentariness (khanika-katha)! in its crude 

form is discussed in the following dialogue :— 

Theravadin : Do all things exist in our consciousness for a moment 
only ? 

Pubbaseliyas: Yes. 

Theravadin: Do you mean that it is in our consciousness that 
there exist the earth, ocean, Sumeru, water, fire, wind. 
grass, twigs and trees ? 

Pubbaselivas: No. 


Theravadin: Do you mean that our sense-organs have grown along 
with our sense-cognitions ? 

Pubbaseliyas: No. 

Theravadin: Do you mean that the sense organs are coincident in 
time with our sense-cognitions ? 

Pubbaseliyas: Yes. 

Theravadin: Do you accept the authority of the scripture which 
declares that there will be no cognition, if the sense-organs 
are conjoined with their objects but not with the mind, or 
with the mind but not with the objects, and that there will 
be cognition only when the sense-organs, their objects and 
the mind—all these three—are conjoined ? 

Pubbaseliyas: Yes. 

Theravadin: Therefore you can not say that the sense-organs are 
coincident in time with our sense-cognitions. 

Pubbaseliyas : Shquld we say that things do not exist in our mind 
for a moment only ? 


Theravadin : Yes. 


l Kathavatthu, Khanika-katha X XII—8, pp. 620—621, edited by A. C. Taylor 
in the Pali Text Society. Compare also the translation called ‘‘ Points of Contro- 
versy” by S. Z. Aung and Mrs. Rhys Davids. Also Majjhima Nikaya, 1, 190. 
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Pubbaseliyas: Are all things eternal, stable, permanent and im- 
mutable ? 


Theravadin: No. 


Pubbaseliyas: Therefore all things exist in our mind for a moment 
only. 


69. Milinda-pafha alias THE Bhiksu-sitra 
(asouT 100 A.D.). 


The only Pali work in which an explicit reference to Logic 
called Niti (or Nydya) occurs is the Milinda-paiha otherwise 
known as the Bhiksu-sitra, which was composed about 100 A.D.! 
It was translated into Chinese under the Eastern Tsin dynasty 
A.D. 317—420.2 In the Chinese collection of the Indian books 
it is designated as the Nagasena-Bhiksu-sttra. This work con- 
tains questions of Milinda (the Greek King Menander of Bactria) 
and replies of Bhiksu Naga Sena on various abstruse matters. In 
it Milinda, who was versed in Logic (Niti or Nydya),is thus des- 
cribed :— 


‘‘ Many were the arts and sciences he knew—holy tradition and secular law ; 
the Samkhya, Yoga, Nya@ya and Vaigesika systems of 
philosophy; arithmetic; music; medicine; the four 
Vedas, the Puranas, and the Itihasas; astronomy, magic; causation and spells; 
the art of war; poetry; conveyancing—in a word, the whole nineteen. 

As a disputant he was hard to equal, harder still to overcome; the acknow- 
ledged superior of all the founders of the various schools of thought. And as in 
wisdom so in strength of body, swiftness, and valour, there was found none equal 
to Milinda in all India. He wasrich, too, mighty in wealth and prosperity, and 
the number of his armed hosts knew no end...... The king, who was fond of 
wordy disputation, and eager for discussion with casuists, sophists, and gentry of 


that sort, looked at the sun (to ascertain the time), and then said to his minis- 
ters,’’ 6 


Hetuvidya or Nyaya. 


The following dialogue between Milinda and Naga Sena is 
quoted to show what was thought to be the proper mode of carry- 
ing on debate in the days of those notable persons * :— 


The King said: *‘ Reverend Sir, will you discuss with me again ?’ 


A scholarly debate. ‘If your Majesty will discuss as a scholar (Pandita), 
well; but if you will discuss as a king, no. 
‘ How is it then that scholars discuss ? ’ 


! For discussions about date vide Rhys Davids’ Introduction to ‘* the Ques- 
tions of King Milinda”’ in the 8.B.E. series, vol. xxxv. Menander seems to have 
belonged to the family of Enkratides and to have invaded India about 155 B.C. 

2 Vide Bunyiu Nanjio’s Catalogue of the Chinese Tripitaka, No. 1358. 

8 Taken from Rhys Davids’ translation of the Milinda-pafiha called ‘‘ the 
Questions of King Milinda”’ in 8.B.E. series, vol. xxxv, pp. 6-7. 

Nydaya is taken as an equivalent for the original Nitti, causation for Hetu, casuiats 
tor Lokayata and sophists for Vitanda. 

Niti means ‘ polity,” but placed between Yoga and Vaigesika it may signify 
Nyaya. Causation, hetu, very probably stands for Hetu-vidya, Nyaya or Logic. 


+ Vide Rhys Davids’ Questions of King Milinda in the 8.B.E. series, vol. xxxv, 
p. 46, 
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“ 


‘When scholars talk a matter over with one another, then is there a winding 
up, an unravelling ; one or other is convicted of error, and he then acknowledges 
his mistake, distinctions are drawn, and contradistinctions; and yet thereby they 
are not angered. Thus do scholars, O King, discuss.’ 


‘ And how do kings discuss ?’ 


‘When a king, Your Majesty, discusses a matter, and he advances a point, if 
any one differ from him on that point, he is apt to fine him, saying: ‘* Inflict 
es and such a punishment upon that fellow!’’ Thus, Your Majesty, do kings 

iscuss.’ 


‘Very well. It is as a scholar, not asa king, that I will discuss. Let Your 
Reverence talk unrestrainedly, as you would with a brother, or a novice, or a lay 
disciple, or even with a servant. Be not afraid!’ 


70. ORiGIN oF THE MAHAYANA 
(aBouT 78 A_D.). 


At the opening of the Christian era the north-western part of 
India was invaded by the Kusanas, Turuskas or Scythians. Kani- 
ska,! who was one of their chiefs, conquered Kasmira, Palhava and 
Delhi, and is said to have founded the era called Sakabda in 78 
A.D. He accepted the Buddhist faith and established a new 
system of Buddhism called Mahayana, the Great Vehicle. The 
old system of Buddhism as promulgated in the Pali Tipitaka was 
henceforth nicknamed Hinayana, the Little Vehicle. The Maha- 
yana gradually spread to Nepal, Tibet, Mongolia, China, Japan, 
Corea, etc., while the Hinayana continued in Ceylon and thence 
spread to Burmah, Siam, etc. In India both the systems pre- 
vailed. 


1 Hwen-thsang, in the 7th century A.D., records a prophecy of Buddha that 400 
years after his nirvana, Kaniska would be born: vide Beal’s Buddhist Records of 
the Western World, vol. I, p. 9). The same prophecy is mentioned by Fa-hian 
about 399 A.D., showing thereby that Kaniska was regarded as historical even at 
that time. According to Tibetan books such as the Sum-pahi-chos-byun, Kanigka 
flourished in 33 B.C., that is, 400 years after the nirvana of Buddha which is said 
to have taken place in 433 B.C. Dr.J. F. Fleet holds that Kaniska founded the 
Vikrama era in 58 B.C. (vide Traditional Date of Kaniska in the Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, October 1906). Dr. R. G. 
Bhandarkar places Kaniska at the last quarter of the 3rd century A.D., as appears 
from ‘‘A peep into the early history of India”’ in the Journal of the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society for 1897—98, p. 396. Vincent A. Smith places 
Kanigska in 125 A.D., while Sylvain Lévi assigns him an earlier date of 50 A.D. 
(vide J.R.A.S., January 1905, pp. 52--53). But Mr. Beal, Mr. Lassen, Professor 
Kern and others adopt the view that the Saka era dates from Kaniska in 78 A.D. 
In the Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Gi, there is Maharaja-Kanika-lekha, which is a letter 
addressed by Maticitra (Aévaghosa) to King Kaniska, an account of which has 
been published by Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, no. 9, for 1910. It seems that IKaniska, who was a contem- 
porary of Aévaghosa and Nagarjuna, was different from the king of that name 
under whose patronage the fourth Buddhist Council was held. Indeed Kaniska 
was often taken as a general name for the KuSana kings. 

2 Vide Takakusu’s I-tsing, p.xxv; also Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana’s 
“‘ Mahayana and Hinayana”’ in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland, January 1900. 
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71. ORIGIN OF THE SANSKRIT BUDDHIST LITERATURE 
(aBout 78 A.D.). 


Under the patronage of Kaniska, a council! was held at Jalan- 
dhara under the superintendence of Parsva (or Parnaka) and Vasu- 
Mitra. It consisted of 500 monks who composed in Sanskrit three 
works explanatory of the Pali Tipitaka, viz. Sitra Upadesa of 
the Sutta Pitaka, Vinaya Vibhasa of the Vinaya Pitaka, and Abhi- 
dharma Vibhasa of the Abhidhamma Pitaka. These three, works 
written in Sanskrit, were the earliest canonical books of the Maha- 
yana School. 

It must not, however, be supposed that there had been no 
Buddhist books written in Sanskrit before Kaniska held his council. 
As a fact Kaniska thought it expedient to introduce Sanskrit as 
the medium of Buddhistic communication, because there already 
existed many valuable Buddhist books in that language. For 
instance, the Abhidharma-vibhasa, or rather the Abhidharma- 
mahavibhasa-sastra, which was compiled at the council of Kaniska, 
was a mere commentary on Katyayani-putra’s Abhidharma-jnana- 
prasthana-sastra.* This last is a Sanskrit work explanatory of 
the Pali Abhidhamma Pitaka. It was composed 300 years after 
the nirvana of Buddha or 1090 years before the time of Kaniska. 
Though Kaniska was not thus the first founder of the Sanskrit 
Buddhist literature, it cannot but be acknowledged that it was he, 
who for the first time proclaimed Sanskrit as the language of the 
Buddhist Canon. Since his time there have been composed in- 
numerable Buddhist works in Sanskrit of which nine called the Nava 
Dharmas® are specially worshipped by the Mahayana Buddhists. 


72. LoGic MENTIONED IN THE SANSKRIT BUDDHIST 
LITERATURE. 


None? of the works composed during or before the time of 
Kaniska has come down to us in its Sanskrit original, and I have 


1 An account of this council is given by Rai Sarat Chandra Das, C.1.E., in an 
article named ‘*Some Historical facts connected with the rise and progress of 
Mahayana School of Buddhism, translated from the Sum pahi-chos-byun ” in the 
Journal of the Buddhist Text Society of Calcutta, vol. I, part rt ‘Dp. 18. Vide 
also Watters’ ‘*‘On Yuan Chwang,’ vol. I, p. 27 ; and also Monier Williams’ 
Buddhism, pp. 68-69. 

2 Vide Bunyiu Nanjio’s Catalogue of the Chinese Tripitaka, nos. 1263, 1273 
and 1275. Regarding the authorship of Abhidharma-mahavibhasa, or simply 
Mahavibhasa, vide Takakusu in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland, January 1905, p. 159. . 

8 The Nava Dharmas or Nine Sacred Works are :— 
(1) Agta-sahasrika Prajhaparamita, (2) Ganda-vytha, (3 
Samadhiraja, (5) Lankavatara, (6) Saddharma-pundarika, ( 
(8) Lalitavistara, and (9) Suvarna-prabhasa. = 

Vide Hodgson’s Illustrations of the Literature and Religion of the Buddists, p. 19. 

*# Dr. Rhys Davids in his Buddhist India, p. 316, observes that the three 

works composed at the Council of Kaniska are extant in European libraries. 


) Da$a-bhimisgvara, (4) 
7) Tathagata-guhyaka, 
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had no opportunity of examining the Chinese or Tibetan version of 
the same. I cannot, therefore, say whether there is any mention 
of Logic in those works. But we have before us a very large col- 
lection of Sanskrit Buddhist works composed after the time of 
Kaniska. Many of these works, such as some of the Nava Dhar- 
mas, contain references to Logic, and several works are even 
replete with logical discussions. 


73. Tue Lalitavistara 
(BEFORE 250 A.D.). 


The Lalitavistara, which is one of the Nava Dharmas, was 
translated into Chinese in 221—263 A.D.' The Sanskrit original 
of it must have been prepared in India before that time. In this 
work Logic, under the name of Hetu-vidya,” is mentioned along 
with the Samkhya, Yoga, VaiSesika, etc., in all of which the Bodhi- 
sattva (Buddha Gautama) is said to have acquired distinction. 


74. Tur Lankavatara stitra 
(aBouT 300 A.D.). 


The Lankavatara-sttra® is a very sacred work, as it is one of 
the Nava Dharmas. The exact date of it is unknown, beyond the 
fact that it was translated into Chinese in 443 A.D.* The approxi- 
mate date seems to be 300 A.D., for, it mentions four heretical 
schools, refuted later by Arya Deva.’ The four schools, as men- 
tioned in the Chinese Tripitaka, are (1) the Samkhyas who believe 


1 The Lalitavistara was translated into Chinese four times. The first and 
third translations were lost by 730 A.D. The first was prepared under the Han 
dynasty A.D. 221—263, the second under the Western Tsin dynasty A.D. 265—316, 
the third under the earlier Sun dynasty A.D. 420—479, and the fourth under the 
Than dynasty A.D. 683. Vide Bunyiu Nanjio’s Catalogue of the Chinese Tripi- 
taka, nos. 159 and 160. 


2 fagwal faat gus cfasa a2 gad faaa frarat e<fe asaw aifafa 
aig aa fagaw antes Bea wofaarai awa area wet aayfaad 


Sqfaqai agua... aaa aifyaw va fatwat wt 


Lalitavistara, edited by Dr. Rajendra Lal Mitra in the Bibliotheca Indica 
series, Calcutta, Chapter XII, p. 179. 


% The Sanskrit original of this work has been published by the Buddhist Text 
Society of Calcutta under the editorship of Rai Sarat Chandra Das and Dr. Satis 
Chandra Vidyabhusana. The work also exists in Chinese and Tibetan. Hwen- 
thsang mentions the Lankavatara; vide Beal’s Buddhist Records of the Western 
World, Book XI, p. 251. Vide an account of the Lankavatara sttra by Satis 
Chandra Vidyabhushana in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain 
and Ireland, 1906. 


4 Vide Bunyiu Nanjio’s Catalogue of the Chinese Tripitaka, nos. 175, 176 and 
177. 

6’ Bunyiu Nanjio’s Catalogue of the Chinese Tripitaka, nos. 1259, 1260 and 
Appendix I, no. 4. 
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in oneness,! (2) the Vaisesikas who believe in difference, (3) the 
Nirgrantha-putras who believe in both, and (4) the Jiiatiputras who 
believe in neither.’ 
The Lankavatara speaks in a prophetic style of the Naiyayikas 
pee ea ae (logicians) and Tarkikas (dialecticians). 
Loner : Thus in Chapter II of the work Mahamati 
asks Buddha :— 
“Say how in time to come Naiyayikas will flourish 
“ How is tarka (reasoning) corrected, and how is it carried on ?”’ # 
“What is the nature of the doctrine that draws conclusion from 
a reason and an example?” ® 
In Chapter X of the work we read :— 


“ Whatever is produced is destructible: this is the conclusion 
of the Tarkikas.” ® 


Q2°3 


1 Here the word Samkhya stands for the Upanisad or Vedanta. The Sam- 
khya as mentioned in the Mahabharata really teaches the doctrine of oneness. 
Even Vijfiana Bhiksu, the author of Samkhya-bhasya, admits that the Samkhya 
philosophy is not opposed to the doctrine of oneness. Cf 


waraigatd aaa sla araataraeg qaaurat gat faa 
nianfancuzaay racy: | (Sarmkhya-bhasya, Chap. 1, Sdtra 61). 


2 Vide Bunyiu Nanjio, no. 1259. Cf. Lankavatara-sitra, A.S.B. MSS., leaf 
135 :— 


aie aufuar agqr fas: wT | 
sagezte afaa fafaare faafear i 
3 The Sanskrit original runs as follows :— 


sn . ~ 
aataar: ay ats afagia GaTaat: | 


(Lankavatara sutra, Asiatic Society of Bengal’s MSS. Chap. II, leaf 11). 
The Tibetan version runs thus :— 


Ba gaage Bags 
ARE AN HAIR ADAYA || 
(Bkah-hgyur. Mdo, vol. V, Asiatic Society of Bengal’s xylograph). 
4 ay fe wa aa: ay aa sand | 
(Lankavatara sitra, Chap. II, leaf 11, A,S.B. MSS.). 
(Bkah-hgyur, Mdo, vol. V). 
b zur Vqfuam: fear 2a aay ? 
Lankavatara sttra, p. 36, Buddhist Text Society’s edition). 
; Haag faa: wre arena 44: 1 
(Lankavatara sitra, Chap. X, leaf 143, A.S.B, MSS.). 
BVA Fa Egy AR Aa | 
ARR Haya 3H Fg | (Bkah-hgyur, Mdo, vol. V). 
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In Chapter IT, the doctrine of idealism! (vijiana-vada) is ex- 
plained. According to this doctrine our 
knowledge alone is real and the so-called ex- 
ternal objects are mere manifestations of it. Knowledge (vijiana) 
is stated to be of two kinds, viz. (1) the potential knowledge (khydati- 
vyynana) which remaining in us from time immemorial as a mass 
of potentialities, reminiscences, tendencies or impressions tends to 
produce the so-called external objects; and (2) the objectified 
knowledge (vastu-prativikalpa vij hana) or knowledge which is mani- 
fested as external objects through the act-force (karma) inherent 
in our aforesaid potentialities, reminiscences, tendencies or impres- 
sions. 

These two kinds of knowledge combined constitute what is 
called pravrtti-vijiana, presentative knowledge which produces the 
external world drawing us towards it. The seat of pravrtti-vij hana 
is called dlaya-vijiana, the basic knowledge. While the latter is 
compared to an ocean, the former is compared to high winds which 
agitate it. 

This basic knowledge, Glaya-vijiana, is otherwise called an 
ego (aham). As we pass on our pravrtti-vijiana changes but our 
ego persists. By means of concentration (yoga) we can under- 
stand the true nature of the ego. It alone is perfect (parinis- 
panna). Non-ego or the external world is false (parikalpita) and 
conditional (paratantra). When emancipated, our pravriti-vijnana 
totally disappears, but the ego or dlaya-vijnana continues.” The 


Idealism (vijniana-vada). 


1 Vijiiana-vada is called in Tibetan rnam-par-ses-pahi-lta-wa, Baray Garg? arg: 
It is designated in Sanskrit as yogacara-darégana corresponding to Tibetan rmal- 
hby or-pahi-lta-wa, Farageaz arg | Pravrtti-vijnana is called in Tibetan : len-pahi- 
rnam-par-ses, Aa ad saan Ay, signifying knowledge as received. Alayavijnana is 
called in Tibetan: kun-gshi-rnam par-Ses-pa, TA a saa Garg, signifying know- 
ledge which constitutes the basis or foundation of all. Parinispanna is called in 
Tibetan: yons-grub, Yxx'qq complete in itself; paratantra: gshan-dwan, 943 

? . 
qqc", dependent on others; and partkalpita: kun-brtags, 7%'45q|%, fanciful or 
erroneous. i 

2 It is perhaps not quite accurate to say that when emancipated the ego or 
Glaya of the vijiana-vadins becomes identical with the void or sznyata of the 
Maédhyamikas, because while the former look upon Glaya as perfect (parinis- 
panna), the latter do not consider Singata to be so. 

The Glaya of the vijiaéna-vadins corresponds to ahamkara (and purusa) of the 
Samkhya philosophy. In emancipation ahkamkara, according to the Samkhyas, 
disappears, but dlaya according to the vijfidna-vadins persists. The samkhyas do 
however assume an additional principle called purusa (soul) which continues to 
exist. This contrast with the Samkhya doctrine is noted in the following passage 
of the Lankavatara sttra :— 


awafasit gafaagarat fafatae: deat eearea Be ae: UIA)... TTA 
a: HUA THATCH IATL: Il 


(Lanka&vatara siitra, Chap. II, p. 45, edited by Sarat Chandra Das and Satis 
Chandra Vidyabhusana). 
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ego, unruffled by the external world and freed from all potentiali- 
ties, reminiscences, tendencies or impressions, attains its pristine 
purity. This is its emancipation or final rest. 


In chapter VI of the Lankavatara-sitra entitled ksanika- 
parivarta (a chapter on momentariness), there is a clear explana- 
tion of the theory that everything is momentary. In a passage of 
the siitra the author observes as follows ' :— 


“A momentary thing is that which is inactive, distinct in itself, 
and not liable to cessation. By calling things 
momentary, I mean that they are not produced. 
I do not, O fools, say that they are des troyed 
after being produced.” 


The doctrine of mo- 
mentariness. 


75. Eraurpen Stots or THE BUDDHISTS. 


We have previously found that within 200 years after the 
nirvana of Buddha there arose in India 17 heretical sects besides 
the orthodox priesthood called the Theras. In course of time 
some of these sects disappeared while new ones grew up, the result 
being that at the time of Kaniska, about 78 A.D., the Buddhists 
had already been divided into 18 sects* grouped into four classes 
as follows :— 


i 


) 
) 
) Bahusrutiya Belonging to the Vaibhasika 
) Tamrasatiya School of Philosophy. 

) Vibhajyavadin : 

rya Sammitiya 

) Kurukullaka 

) Avantika 

) Vatsiputriya 


faatart wfus fafaq waaay | 
squire watut ofwary aeqeT | 


waMaat uy a 3 2afa afew: 
(Lankavatara sitra, Chap. VI, p. 99, Bengal Asiatic Society’s MSS.). 


2 Vide the Journal of the Buddhist Text Society of Calcutta, vol. I, part ITI, 
p- 18; Takakusu’s I-tsing, pp. xxiii, xxiv and xxv; Rhys Davids’ article in the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, 1891, p. 411, 
and 1892, pp. 1—37; Rockhill’s Buddha, p. 181 f; Taranatha’s Geschichte des 


Buddhismus von Schiefner, pp. 270—274; and Wijesimha’s Mahavamsa, part I, 
Chapter V, p. 15. 
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Ill. Arya Mahasamghika 


(11) Purva-saila 

(12) oe -Saila 

(13) Haimavata 

(14) Lokottaravadin \ Belonging to the Sautrantika 
(15) Prajfaptivadin ( School of Philosophy. 


IV. Arva Sthavira 
(16) Mahavihara 
(17) Jetavaniya, and 
(18) Abhayagirivasin. 


All the sects mentioned above belonged to the Hinayana, 
though later on they joined the Mahayana too. 


76. Four ScHOoOLS oF THE Buppuist PHILOSOPHY. 


The philosophical views of the sects mentioned above were 
gradually formulated into two schools, viz. the (1) Vaibhasika 
and (2) Sautrantika. The Mahayana sect of the Buddhists found- 
ed by Kaniska established two other schools of philosophy, viz. 
the (3) Madhyamika and Yogacara. So there were altogether four 
schools of philosophy, two of the Hinayana and two of the Maha- 
yana.! 

Vaibhasika was a later appellation of the philosophy of the 
Sarvastivada (Pali: Sabbatthivada) sect? 
who, as their name implies, admitted the 
reality of the world —internal and external. In fact the Vaibhasika 
said that our cognition and its corresponding external object were 
both real. The fundamental philosophical work of this sect is 
Katyayani-putra’s Abhidharma-jiana-prasthana-ésastra,’ or simply 
Jiiana-prasthana-sastra, composed 300 years after the nirvana of 
Buddha The next work of this sect is the Abhidharma-maha- 
vibhasa-Sastra,* or simply Vibhasa, compiled at the council of 
Kaniska about 78 A.D. It was from this Vibhasa that the name 
Vaibhasika® was derived. Vibhisa means “ commentary,” and the 


Vaibhasika. 


1 Vide Beal’s Buddhist Records of the Western World, vol. I, pp. 121, 139 n; 
and Takakusu’s I-tsing, p. xxii. 

2 Vide Takakusn’s I-tsing, p. xxi. The Arya Sarnmitiyas, at any rate their 
subclass called the Vatsiputriyas, were followers of the Vaibhasika philosophy. 
The Hindu philosopher Vacaspati Miéra in his Nyaya vartika-tatparyatika 3-1-1 
quotes the opinions of the Vaibhasikas who were called Vatsiputras. 

3 This work exists in Chinese and Tibetan: vide Bunyiu Nanjio’s Catalogue of 
the Chinese Tripitaka, nos. 1273, 1275. 

4 This work, too, exists in Chinese and Tibetan: vide Bunyiu Nanjio’s Cata- 
logue of the Chinese Tripitaka, nos. 1263, 1264. 

5 Compare the explanation of Vaibhisika given by the Hindu philosopher 
Madhavacarya in his Sarvadargana-sarmgraha, chapter on Bauddha-dargana, trans- 
lated by Cowell and Gough, second edition, p. 24. Vide also Satis Chandra Vidya- 
bhusana’s ‘* Madhyamika School” in the Journal of the Buddhist Text Society of 
Calcutta for 1895, part IT, p. 4. 
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Vaibhasika philosophy seems to have been so called because it was 
based on the commentaries rather than on the original texts of 
the teachings of Buddha. Sanghabhadra’s Nyayanusara-sastra,! 
otherwise called Kosa-karaka-Sastra, composed about 489 A.D.,” 
is a most learned work of the Vaibhasika philosophy. 


Sautrantikas admit cognition and therefrom infer the exist- 
ence of the external objects. The name 
Sautrantika? was derived from Sitranta, 
called in Pali Suttanta, meaning “original text.” The Sautrantika 
philosophy seems to have been so called, because it was based on 
the original text of the teachings of Buddha rather than on the 
commentaries thereon. The text, on which the Sautrantika philo- 
sophy was based, belonged to the sect of Arya Sthaviras, called 
in Pali Theras, who held the First Council in 490 B.C., and possibly 
also to the sect of the Mahasamghikas * who were the first dissenters 
in 390 B.C. The philosophical principles of this school are said to 
have been formulated in Kasmira’ during the reign of Kaniska about 
78 A.D. by a sage named Dharmottara or Uttara-dharma.*’ But the 
Chinese pilgrim Hwen-thsang, who visited India early in the 7th 
century A.D., states that the renowned teacher Kumaralabdha’ 
of Taksasila (Taxila in the Punjab) was the founder of the Sau- 
trantika school and wrote several very valuable treatises on it. He 
is supposed to have lived about 300 A.D., as he was a contempo- 
rary of Nagarjuna (q.v.), Arya Deva (q.v.),and Asvaghosa. There 
was another very famous teacher named Srilabdha’* who wrote 
Vibhasa-sastra (or commentary on a work) of the Sawtrantika 
school. Hwen thsang saw in Ayodhya the ruins of a Sangharama 
where Srilabdha resided. 


Sautrantika. 


! This work exists in Chinese and Tibetan; vide Bunyiu Nanjio’s Catalogue 
of the Chinese Tripitaka, no. 1265. 

2 Vide Bunyiu Nanjio’s Catalogue of the Chinese Tripitaka, Appendix IT, no. 
95. For Sangha-bhadra, vt/e also Hwen-thsangs Travel in Beal’s Buddhist 
Records of the Western World, vol. I, pp. 193—194. 

3 Compare the explanation ot the term Saufran'ika given by the Hindu 
philosopher Madhavacarya in the Sarvadargana-sameraha, chapter on Bauddha- 
dargana, translated by Cowell and Gough, second edition, p. 26. Véde also Satis 
Chandra Vidyabhusana’s '‘ Madhyamika School” in the Journal of the Buddhist 
Text Society of Calcutta for 1895, part II, p. 4. 

Vide Rhys Davids’ Buddhist India, p. 168, and Beal’s Fahian and Sungyun, 
p. 143. 

+ Vide Watters’ ‘‘ On Yuan Chwang,” vol. IT, p. 161. 

5 Vide the Journal] of the Buddhist Text Society of Calcutta, vol. I, part III, 
pp. 18, 19; and Taranatha’s Geschichte des Buddhismus von Schiefner, p 59 

5 For the Dhammuttariya or Dharmottara sect, vide Wassilief’s Buddhism, 
p. 233; and Mahavamsa, part I, chapter V, p. 15, Wijesitnha’s foot note. 

1 Vide Beal’s Buddhist Records of the Western World, vol. II, p. 302; and 
Taranatha’s Geschichte des Buddhismus von Schiefner, p. 78, where Kum4ara-labha 
stands for Kumara-labdha. 

8 Vide Beal’s Buddhist Records of the Western World, vol. I. pp. 225, 226: 
and Taranatha’s Geschichte des Buddhismus von Schiefner. p. 67. 
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Yogacaras maintained that the external objects were unreal 
but the reality of our cognition could not 
be denied. The word! yogacara (called in 
Tibetan : rnal-hbyor-wahi |ta-wa) is compounded of yoga meaning 
‘meditation’ and a@cara meaning ‘practice.’ The yogacara or the 
contemplative system was so called, because it emphasised the 
practice of meditation as the means of attaining bhimis? or the 
seventeen stages of Buddhistic Perfection. The chief dogma estab- 
lished in it is dlaya-vijiiana,* the basis of conscious states, which is 
the same as our ‘ego’ or ‘soul.’ It is not known who was the 
founder of the yogacara school, but in the Tibetan and Chinese 
books* the Lankavatara sitra, Mahasamaya sitra,’ Bodhisattva- 
carya-nirdesa and Saptadaéa-bhimi-Sastra-yogacarya have been 
named as the prominent old works of the system. Maitreyanatha 
and Arya Asanga were the early teachers of it. The yogacara 
school seems to have originated about 300 A.D. when the Lanka- 
vatara sutra etc. were composed. 

Madhyamikas held that our cognition and its corresponding 
external object were neither absolutely real 
nor totally unreal. The name Madhyamika* 
(called in Tibetan: Dwu-ma) was derived from madhyama, the 


Yogacara. 


Madhyamika. 


1 The yogacara philosophy is generally known in China, Tibet and Nepal 
as yogacarya. For an account of this system, wide Watters’ ‘‘ On Yuan Chwang,” 
vol. I, p. 356; Dr. Schlagintweit’s Buddhism, chap. V. Compare explanation 
of the word yogaca@ra given by the Hindu philosopher Madhavacfrya in the 
Sarvadargana-samgraha, chapter on Buddha-dargana, translated by Cowell and 
Gough, second edition, p. 24. Vzde also Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana’s ‘ the 
Madhyamika School” in the Journal of the Buddhist Text Society of Calcutta, 
1895, part II, p. 4. 

2 Vide Dharmasatngraha LXIV and LXV, edited by Max Miiller and Wenzel. 

3 For an explanation of Glaya vijnana, see Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana’s 
note on p. 2 of the Lankavatara sitra, Calcutta Buddhist Text Society’s edition, 
and also see p. 45 of the same work. 

4 Vide section Mdo of the Bstan-hgyur: Lama Taranatha’s Geschichte des 
Buddhismus von Schiefner, p. 111 f; Bunyiu Nanjio’s Catalogue of the Chinese 
Tripitaka, Appendix I, no. 1; Beal’s Buddhist Records of the Western World, 
vol. I, p. 226, vol. II, pp. 220, 275 ; and Watters’ ‘‘ On Yuan Chwang,”’ vol. I, p. 371. 

6 Vide Schlagintweit’s Buddhism, chap. V. 

6 Compare— 


Gal aaa VaaMAAABaT Wye agar sfagangay 


aa Tae 


(Madhyamika vrtti, chap. XXIV, p 185, Calcutta Buddhist Text Society’s 
edition). ; 
Compare the explanation of the term Mdadhyamika given by the Hindu 
philosopher Madhavacarya, in the Sarvadargana-samgraha, chapter on Bauddha- 
dargana, translated by Cowell and Gough, second edition, p. 24; and also 
Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana’s History of the Madhyamika philosophy of 
Nagarjuna in the Journal of the Buddhist Text Society of Calcutta, 1897, part IWS, 
. 7—20. 
oe Vide Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana’s ‘‘ Descriptive list of works on the 
Madhyamika Philosophy, no. I” in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
no. 7, 1908. 
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middle. The Madhyamika philosophy was so called because it 
avoided two extremes, i.e. advocated neither the theory of absolute 
reality, nor that of total unreality, of the world, but chose a middle 
path, inculecating that the world had only a conditional existence. 
The school is said to have been founded by Arya Nagarjuna about 
250—320 A.D. In fact the doctrines of the school are contained in 
older works such as the Prajnaparamita. The Madhyamika-karika 
by Nagarjuna, Mala-madhyama-vrtti by Buddha Palita, Hastabala 
by Arya Deva, Madhyama-hrdaya-karika by Bhavya, Madhyama- 
pratitya-samutpada by Krsna, Madhyamika-vrtti by Candra Kirti 
and Madhyamikavatara-tika by Jayananta—are the principal works 
of the Madhyamika School. Mala-madhyamaka-vrtti-akutobhaya, 
a work of Nagarjuna, was translated into Tibetan, under orders 
of the great king Dpal-lha-tsan-po, by the Indian sage Jiana-garbha 
and the Tibetan official interpreter Kluhi-rgyal-mtshan. The trans 

lation closes by mentioning eight expounders of the Madhyamika 
philosophy, viz. Arya Nagarjuna, Sthavira Buddha Palita, Candra 
Kirti, Dev Sarma, Guna-sri, Guna-mati, Sthira-mati and Bhavya 
(or Bhava-viveka). 


CHAPTER II. 
Early Buddhist Writers on Logic. 


77. Rist oF THE BuppHIist LoGIC. 


With the growth of the four philosophical schools just men- 
tioned, the study of Logic spread far and wide in the Buddhist 
community. The adherents of each of the schools considered it 
advantageous to employ logical arguments in defending their own 
dogmas and attacking those of their opponents. This is clear 
from the writings of Nagarjuna and Arya Deva of the Madhyamika 
School, and Maitreya, Asanga and Vasubandhu of the yogacara. 
The arguments employed in the course of the defence and at- 
tack of the schools served to popularise the Ancient Logic of 
Aksapada, and to produce a band of logicians among the Bud- 
dhists. 

78. Arya NAGARJUNA 
(ABOUT 250—320 A.D.). 


Nagarjuna or rather Arya Nagarjuna, the founder of the 
Madhyamika School, was a great logician. He was born at Vidar- 
bha (modern Berar) in MahakoSala,' during the reign of King Sad- 
vaha or Satavahana’ [of the Andhra dynasty ],? and passed many of 
his days in meditation in a cave-dwelling of the Sri-parvata,* that 
bordered on the river Krsna. He was a pupil of Saraha and is said to 
have converted a powerful king, named Bhoja Deva,* to Buddhism. 


1 Vide Hwen-thsang’s Travel in Beal’s Buddhist Records of the Western 
World, vol. I1, Book VIII, p. 97, and Book X, p. 210; Watters’ ‘* On Yuan Chwang,” 
vol. II, pp. 201—202; and Wassiljew quoted by Schiefner in the Geschichte de 
Buddhismusg, p. 301. 

2 Sadvaha is the same as Satavahana, which is a general name of the kings of 
the Andhra dynasty.—Vide Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar’s Early History of the Dekkan, 
second edition, pp. 25—37. 

Nagarjuna wrote an instructive letter to Satavahana, whose private name 
in Chinese was Sh’-yen-toh-cia, This letter is called Arya Nagarjuna Bodhisattva 
Suhrllekha. It was translated into Chinese in 434 A.D. An English translation 
of this letter has appeared in the Journal of the Pali Text Society of London, 1883, 
pp 71—75. The Tibetan version of Suhrilekha, called BSes-pahi-sprin-yig (sent by 
Nagarjuna to his friend Udayibhadra), is contained in the Bstan-hgyur, Mido, gi. 

38 The Andhra kings ruled the northern portion of the Madras Presidency and 
the whole of Kalinga, and overthrew the Kanva dynasty in northern India about 
31 B.C. They remained powerful up to 436 A.D. They were Buddhists, and it 
was by them that the magnificent marble stipa at Amaravati was erected.— Vide 
Sewell’s Lists of Antiquities in Madras, vol. II, pp. 141—146. 

+ For an account of Sri-parvata or Sri-Saila see Hwen-thsang’s Life, Introduction, 
p. xi, by Beal; Taranatha’s Geschichte des Buddhismus von Schiefner, p. 84; 
Wilson’s Malati-Madhava, act I; and Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana’s Notes on 
Ratnavali, pp. 27—29. 

5 Vide Taranatha’s Geschichte des Buddhismus von Schiefner, pp. 66, 69--73. 
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Nagarjuna is said to have lived four hundred years! after the 
nirvana of Buddha, that is, in 33 B.C. But he does not appear to 
me to have had so early a date, as he was one of the early patrons 
or founders of the university of Nalanda,’ which had not, perhaps, 
come into existence in the Ist century B.C., and was insignificant ° 
even in 399 A.D., when the Chinese pilgrim Fa-hian came to 
visit India. Nagarjuna called in Tibetan ‘‘ Klu-sgrub”’ is stated 
by Lama Taranatha to have been a contemporary of King Nemi 
Candra, who is supposed to have reigned about 300 A.D.4 The 
latest date that can be assigned to Nagarjuna is 401 A.D.,° when® 
his biography was translated into Chinese by Kumarajiva. 


1 It is prophesied in the Mafiju-$ri-mila-tantra (called in Tibetan Hjam-dpal- 
rtsa-rgyud) that :— & 
VAR AS aaa 
dae ag 55 | 
Sa AR AN RAR age | 
apa ara 3553025 || 
(Quoted in the Introduction to Ses-rab-sdon-bu published in Calcutta). 


‘«* Four hundred years after Buddha’s departure from the world there will 
appear a Bhiksu, named Nagarjuna, who will do good to the believers in the 
doctrine.” 

It should be noted that according to some books of Tibet, Buddha was born 
in 514 B.C., lived 81 years and attained nirvana in 433 B.C. Nagarjuna, who was 
born 400 years after the nirvana, must, at this calculation, be placed in 33 B.C. 

2 Vide Taranatha’s Geschichte des Buddhismus von Schiefner, pp. 66, 69—73. 

3 Fahian describes Nalanda as a mere village N&-lo: wide Beal’s Travels of 
Fa-hian and Sung-yun, p. III. 

4 According to Lama Taranatha, Nagarjuna was a contemporary of King 
Nemi Candra, whose genealogy is thus traced :— 


Aksa Candra } 


Jaya Candra Ruled in Aparantaka. 


| 
Nemi Candra J 


| 
| 
Phani Candra 
| 
Bhaméa Candra_ | 
; | | Ruled in Magadha. 
Sala Candra 
| 
Candra Gupta | 


The six kings, beginning with Aksa Candra to Sala Candra, are stated to have 
been weak and insignificant, while Candra Gupta, the seventh king, is described 
as having been very powerful This Candra Gupta, who ‘‘did not take refuge in 
Baddha,” may be the same who founded the Gupta era in ‘19 A.D. The reigns 
of his predecessors were very short. Nemi Candra may be assigned to about 300 
A.D.—Cf. Taranatha’s Geschichte des Buddhismus von Schiefner, pp. 80—83 

5 Vide Bunyiu Nanjio’s Catalogue of the Chinese Tripitaka, Appendix I, No.3. 

6 For an account of some of the works on the Tantra by Nagarjuna, vide Satis 
Chandra Vidyabhusana’s Introduction to the Sragdhara-stotra in the ‘‘ Bibliotheca 
Indica” series. For the latest researches, in the medical works, of Nagarjuna, see 
Dr. Palmyr Cordier’s ‘‘ Introduction A L’Etude des Traites Medicaux Sanscritas” 
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79. NAGARJUNA’S Madhyamika-karika. 
(ABouT 300 AD). 


The middle path doctrine—Madhyama-marga, 


The Madhyamika-karika! is the first regular work on the 
Madhyamika philosophy. 

The doctrine, which permeates this work, is that of the middle 
path * which is to be comprehended from four aspects, viz. (1) in 
contradistinction to onesidedness, (2) as the abnegation of one- 
sidedness, (3) as unity in plurality, and (4) in the sense of abso- 
lute truth. 

As we cannot conceive of being (existence) independently of 
non-being (non-existence), it will be taking an onesided view if 
we are to say that the world exists or that it does not exist. The 
middle path furnishes a contrast to this onesidedness by avoiding 
the two extremes of being and non-being. This is the first aspect 
of the middle path. 

Denying the two extremes the middle path reveals itself 
through a complete harmony between them, 
that is, it transcends the extremes of being 
and non-being which are unified. This is 
the second aspect of the middle path. 

The middle path, which unifies all particulars, does not lie 
beyond them. The particulars attain their characters of particu- 
larity only through our conception of the unity among them. 


Four aspects of the 
middle path. 


printed in Hanoi, 1903; and for his hymns such as wayIgea, faaqaag etc., vide 
Bsan-hgyur, Bstod-pa, vol. Ka. 

For an account of other works, vide the article ‘‘ Indian Logic as preserved in 
Tibet, No. 3,” by Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, new series, vol. III, No. 7, 1907. For the philosophical works 
of Nagarjuna, see Bunyiu Nanjio’s Catalogue of the Chinese Tripitaka, Appendix 
I, no. 3. 

* "The Nyaya-dvara-tarka-$astra or Hetu-vidya nyaya dvara Sastra, as noticed in 
Bunyiu Nanjio’s Catalogue of the Chinese Tripitaka, Nos. 1223, 1224, is not a work 
of Nagarjuna but of Dignaga. 

1 The Madhyamika-karika with the Vrtti of Candra Kirti has been published 
by the Buddhist Text Society of Calcutta. It has also appeared in the St. Peters- 
burg Buddhist Text Series under the editorship of Professor Louis de La Vallee 
Poussin. Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana’s translation of the Karikas with notes 
appeared in several numbers of the Journal of the Buddhist Text Society of 
Calcutta, 1895-1900. 


2 Bal HAMA AACA GANA AT TAU 
wera ayar sfaae Aya TIA I 


(Madhyamika vrtti, chap. XXIV, p. 185, Buddhist Text Society’s edition, 
Calcutta). . 

For an Indian account of the Madhyamika philosophy or the middle path 
doctrine, see Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana’s articles on the subject published in 
the Journal of the Buddhist Text Society, 1895-1900. For the Chinese account, 
see Dr. T. Suzuki’s article named ‘‘ the Madhyamika School in China”’ published 
in the Journal of the Buddhist Text Society, part IV, 1898. 
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Had there been no unifying principle, the particulars would have 
ceased to be such. This is the third aspect of the middle path. 

By ‘‘ middle path” it is not to be understood that there is 
something between the two extremes of being and non-being. 
In fact, we must avoid not only the two extremes, but also the 
middle.! The middle path, which discards all limitations, ex- 
presses the human conception of the absolute truth. This is the 
fourth aspect of the middle path. 

The absolute (sinyala or void)* is demonstrated through the 
assumption of two truths—the conditional (sanvrt:) and the trans- 
cendental (paramartha).’ Judged by the transcendental truth no 
object comes into being or dissolves into non-being. It is from the 
point of view of the conditional truth alone that we can speak of the 
existence or non-existence of an object As a fact no object has a 
nature or self-existence: objects come into existence in virtue of 
certain relations or conditions. Taking a substance and its quali- 
ties we find that the latter exist in relation to the former, and the 
former exists in relation to the latter. So a whole exists in rela- 
tion to its parts, and the latter exist in relation to the former. 
Proceeding in this way we find that the world is an aggregate 
of relations or conditions in virtue of which it revolves like a 
water-wheel. These conditions being causes of confusion, the 
whole world is no better than an illusion. . 

Origination and cessation, persistence and discontinuance, 

The conditionalandthe unity and plurality, coming and going— 
transcendental truth. these are the eight fundamental conceptions 
of relation or condition.» ‘These conceptions, which are in es- 


gia aatyuaR DAH MATAT: 
watfa aratfa susty Saar: | 
weifa wuetfa casa aaa i 
aarguse frase faa | 


aaysty areata Aiea afte: | 

(Quoted in Madhyamika Vrtti, Chap. V, p. 41, Buddhist Text Society’s edition, 
Calcutta). 

2 Sinya-vada is called in Tibetan: ston-pa- nid, an ay Bq | Saravrti satya is 
called in Tibetan: Kun-rdsob-bden-pa, 74’ Eau qaa 4 | Paramartha satya is called: 
don-dam-pahi-bden-pa, 4443" “ya aRa4 | 

Vide Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana’s article on the ‘*‘ absolute’? in Dr. Has- 
tings’ Dictionary of Religion, J and T. Clark, Edinburgh. 

8 Zay aqua aatat WaT TAT i 

Paisagwasy say ITasa: | 

(Madhyamikavrtti, chap. XXIV, p. 180, Buddhist Text Society’s edition, 
Calcutta). 

4 


afatraqqye aT zaUiTay 
aataqreaarary HaraAAraaag | 
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sence unreal, give rise to our prejudices and wrong judgments. 
There nestles in them the principle of unrest and misery, and 
as people cling to them, their life is an everlasting prey to the 
pendulous feeling of exultation and mortification. 

Where there is conditionality, there is no truth. Truth and 
conditionality are incompatible. Therefore, to attain truth, 
conditionality must be completely cast aside. When our mind is 
purified from the smirch of conditionality, there will come out the 
serene moon-light of ‘“‘suchness” (fathata) or transcendental 
truth (paramartha), otherwise known as the void or absolute 
(stinyata). 

It may be asked as to whether there is actually a thing called 

_ _ ‘*suchness,” ‘transcendental truth,’ or 
eee Stnyat® «the absolute.” The answer will be that 
, the thing which lies beyond conditionality, 
cannot be expressed in terms of ‘“‘is”’ and ‘‘is not” or “ being” 
and ‘‘non-being.”’ It avoids the two extremes of ‘‘ being” and 
**non-being,’’ nay, it unifies both by underlying each of them. 
This so-called thing (sinyata) is called Nirvana,' which is an uncon- 
ditional condition in which all contradictions are reconciled. At- 
tempts have been made to express this condition by the term 
‘“‘ Infinite,” ‘‘ Eternal,” ‘‘ Profound,” ‘“‘ Unconditioned,” ‘‘ Abso- 
lute” or ‘‘ Blissful,’ but in reality no language can give adequate 
expression to it.” 


80. NAGARJUNA’S REFERENCES TO THE LoqgicaL DOCTRINES OF 
AKSAPADA. 


In the Madhyamika-karikai Nagarjuna has occasionally re- 
ferred to certain technical terms of Ancient 


icalities of Logic. = vie ° 
aos Logic, such as punarukta (repetition) in 


4 yale Baas sae aNa fs 
THATHTT THA GF ASAT ATT I 
(Madhyamika-sitra, chap. I). 
\ a ararasfa faata 
HRA Vary Aaa | 
arTaTata TTAT- 
aai fain yaa | 
(Ratnavali quoted in Madhyamika vrtti, p. 194). 
q Baa wae Bia: al SAT FA | 
qd Te Baty VaTUI AAT |i 
(Madhyamikavrtti, chap. V). 
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chapter II, siddha-saidhana' (demonstration of what has already 
been established) in chapter ITI, and sadhya-sama (petitio principit) 
as well as parthara (avoidance) in chapter IV. 

There is also a criticism of Aksapada’s doctrine of Pramana 
(evidence). Aksapada says that just as a 
lamp illumines itself and other objects, so 
does a pramana establish itself as well as 
other objects. Nagarjuna opposes him by saying that a lamp cannot 
illumine itself as there is no darkness in it. If a lamp could 
remove darkness even without coming in contact with it, why 
could it not, standing here, remove the darkness of the entire 
universe ? * 


Criticism of the Nyaya 
doctrine of Pramana. 


81, NAGARJUNA’S VIGRAHA-VYAVARTANIKARIKA 
(aBout 300 A.D). 


Vigraha-vyavartanikarika is a work on the Madhyamika 
philosophy which eventually criticises the 
Nyaya-theory of pramana, the evidence 
or means of knowledge, as laid down by 
Aksapada. The work, the Sanskrit original of which is lost, 
is called in Tibetan Rtsod-pa-bzlog-pahi tshig-lehur-byas-pa, signi- 
fying memorial verses on quelling disputes. It consists of folios 
26—29 of the Bstan-hgyur Mdo, tsa. The original Sanskrit text, 
which had been composed by Arya Nagarjuna, was translated 
into Tibetan by the indian sage Jhana-garbha and the Tibetan 
interpreter Ka-wa-dpal-brtsegs. Subsequently the translation 
was recast by the KasSmirian Pandita Jayananta and the inter- 
preter Khu-mdo-sde-dpal. 


The Tibetan and Chinese 
versions. 


1 The following verse refers to the fallacy of sadhya-sama :— 
fags a: goert ad Waa azq | 
aq AQqUiCEa Fa ae SIA II 
(Madhyamika-karika, chapter IV). 
2 Aksapada says :— 
a yaly yaimagq ates: 
(Nyaya sitra, 2-1-19). 
Nagarjuna says :— 
yely: eacaat: waarefyar Tar | 
GRIF Tardif aa aat Wiafea: |i 
» a . 
asaya yatta afe at fared aa: | 


CT: Gq VAS 4 aal fazfaata | 


(Madhyamika Karika, chap. WII, p. 47, Calcutta Buddhist Text Society’s 
edition). 

Bunyiu Nanjio’s Catalogue of the Chinese Tripitaka, no. 1251. 

Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, tsa, folios 27—28. 

Cf. Prof. H. Ui’s Vaisesika Philosophy, pp. 84—85. 
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The Chinese version of the Vigraha-vyavartani karika is 
noticed by Bunyiu Nanjio under the name of Vivada-Samana- 
sastra. It was translated into Chinese by the sage Vimoksa- 
prajna and others in 541 A.D. 


In the Vigraha-vyavartani karikaé (as reproduced in Tibetan) 
Nagarjuna criticises the validity of pramana, the evidence or means 
of knowledge, as follows :— 

If you establish objects through a pramana, the pramana 
itself must be established through another pramana and that 
again by a fresh pramana, until you commit the fallacy of regressus 
ad infinitum. If, on the other hand, you attempt to establish 
objects without a pramana, your tenet (viz. that objects are 
established through pramana) falls to the ground. 


A Pramana is not self-established. Had it been so, there would 
have been a complete cessation of gloom 
or ignorance. The view that a pramana 
establishes itself as well as other objects, 
is untenable. A fire, which is cited as an illustration, can 
illumine other objects by removing darkness which besets them, 
but it cannot illumine itself inasmuch as a fire never co-abides 
with darkness. 

A pramana cannot be so called, if it is totally independent 
of prameya (objects). If, on the other hand, a pramana is 
dependent on prameya (objects), how can it, having no self-exist- 
ence, establish the latter ? etc., etc. 


The validity of Aksa- 
pada’s pramana criticised. 


82. NAGARJUNA’S Pramana-vihetana orn Pramaéna-vidhvamsana 
(aBouTt 300 A.D.). 


To Nagarjuna is attributed the composition of a logical 
treatise called Pramana-vihetana or Praména-vidhvamsana, which 
literally signifies ‘‘ the quelling of pramana,” and which was in 
fact a review of the definition of the sixteen categories as given 
by Aksapada. The Sanskrit original of this work is not available. 
There is however extant the Tibetan version of a commentary on 
the work called Praimana-vihetana-teppitaka-vrtti or Pramana- 
vidhvamsana-sambhisita-vrtti dated probably about 650 A.D. It 
extends over folios 415—418 of the Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, ha. In 
Tibetan the commentary is called Tshad-ma-rnam-par-hjoms-pa 
mdor-bgad-pahi-hgrel, which literally signifies ‘‘a magic-stick 
commentary on Pramana-vihetana, or Pramana-vidhvamsana.” ! 


1 Called by P. Cordier in his Tibetan Catalogue as Pramana-vidhvarhsana- 
tepptaka-vrtti. ; vor 
* “This work does not perhaps represent the views of Nagarjuna but refers to 
those of the commentator. 
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The commentator, whose name is not mentioned, pays obeisance 
to Mafju-sri-kumara-bhita and introduces his work as follows :— 

To please the learned people, I give an exposition of the 
vihetana or vidhvamsana [i.e. Pramana-vihetana or Pramana-vi- 
dhvamsana].! 

Then he observes that the instructions on Nyaya delivered 
by Nagarjuna are put together to constitute the present work. 

He further observes that Nagarjuna, who bore special marks 
eae fer of greatness, proceeded once for the dis- 
oa s@"semination of culture to the region of the 

Nagas. They exhibited their magical 
powers which could not overcome him. Beholding his super- 
human greatness Upendra, king of the Nagas, offered him his 
daughter, while the other Nagas worshipped him in a befitting 
manner. They took orders and coming to the region of men 
practised the austerities of monks. 

The commentator reproduced Nagarjuna’s definition of the 
categories which are stated in Tibetan as follows :— 

(1) Tshad-ma (pramana), (2) gshal-bya (prameya) , (3) the-tshom 
(samésaya), (4) dgos-pa (prayojana), (5) dpe 
(drstanta), (6) grub-pahi-mthah (siddhania), 
(7) cha-Sas (avayava), (8) rtog-ge (tarka), 
(9) gtan-la-phab-pa (nirnaya), (10) smra-wahi-mthah (vada), (11) 
rtsod-pahi-mthah (jalpa), (12) rnam-par-rtsod-pahi-mthah (vitanda), 
(13) gtan-tshigs-ltar-snan-wa (hetvabhasa), (14) tshig-dor (chala), 
(15) Itag-gcod (jatz), and (16) tshar-gcod-pa (nigraha sthana). 

A syllogism (cha-Sas, avayava) is shown to consist of three 
members, viz. a proposition, a reason, and an example. It may 
be put in the affirmative or negative way.” 

The reasons® (gtan-tshigs, hetw) may appear in one of the 
following relations, viz. (1) an effect (hbras-bu, karya), (2) an 
identity (rnam-bshin, svabhava), and (3) non-perception (mi-dmigs, 
anupalabdhi). 

An example* (dpe, drstanta) is defined as the place in which 


Categories defined in the 
work, 


n ARN OK a]A'O'OR AURA R | 
Sarasa Enea? 570-95", || 
(Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, ha, folio 415). 
2 EN BHP INA HL MSH SYM HO KALA RK 35 Fagen ge: Fay’ 
ayagn | sayeevar age atgnay | ‘ 
= (Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, ha, folio 417). 


8 It is doubtful whether this was the original doctrine of Nagarjuna. It might 
be a later development known to the author of the vrtti. 


4 RYAN RSH SYN Y TIN BI 4c aqaa gaa gagay gar aks "a 
(Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, ha, folio 417). 
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is decisively shown the connection between the reason (middle 
term) and its universal companion the predicate (major term). 


83. Upaya-kauSalya-hrdaya-sastra. 
(aBouT 300 A.D.). 


The Upaya-kauSalya-hrdaya-sastra,! the Essence of Skill in the 
Accomplishment of Action, is stated to be a work on the art of 
debate by Bodhisattva Nagarjuna. In Chinese this work is called 
Fan-pien-sin-lun. It was translated into Chinese by Ci-cia-ye 
and Than-yao in A.D. 472. 

Seeing that the Vaisesika and other systems were obscure in 
their terminology, Nagarjuna, it is reported, undertook to write 
this book to give a clear exposition of the art of debate. The 
book is divided into four chapters styled respectively as (1) an 
elucidation of debate [vada-visadikarana], (II) an explanation of 
the points of defeat [nzgraha-sthana], (111) an explanation of the 
truths [tattva-vyakhyana], and (IV) the analogue or far-fetched 
analogy [jaté]. 

(1) The first chapter consists of eight sections which treat 
respectively of (1) an example (udaharana), (2) a tenet, truth or 
conclusion (stddhanta), (3) the excellence of speech (vakya prasam- 
sa), (4) the defect of speech (vakya-dosa), (5) the knowledge of 
inference (anumana or hetu-jidna), (6) the appropriate or oppor- 
tune speech (samayocita-vakya), (7) the fallacy (hetoabhasa), and 
(8) the adoption of a fallacious reason (dusta-vakyanusarana). 

(1) The example is necessary to clear the reasons of a disputant 
and his respondent. It is of two kinds: (1) the affirmative 
or homogeneous example (anvayt udaharana), and (2) the 
negative or heterogeneous example (vyatireki udaharana). 

(2) The tenet, truth or conclusion is of four kinds, viz. (1) that 
accepted by all the schools (sarvatantra siddhanta), (2) that 
accepted by a particular school (pratitantra siddhanta), (3) 
that accepted hypothetically (adhikarana siddhania), and 
(4) that which is implied or accepted on assumption (abhy- 
upagama siddhania). 


The means, by which the tenets, truths or conculsions are estab- 
lished, are called pramanas (the sources of valid knowledge) which are 
of four kinds, viz. perception (pratyaksa), inference (anumana), com- 
parison (wpamana), and scripture (agama). 


This definition is criticised by Uddyotakara in his Vartika on Ny&aya-stitra, 
1-1-37. 

1 Some suspect that the work was not composed by Nagarjuna whose name, 
though mentioned by some Chinese editors, does not appear in the Chinese version. 
In the absence of any introduction to the Chinese version we cannot deny alto- 
gether the authorship of Nagarjuna. Vide Bunyiu Nanjio’s Catalogue of the 
Chinese Tripitaka, no. 1257. 
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(3) A speech is said to be excellent if its words are neither inadequate 
nor redundant, and its reason and example well expressed. 

(4) A speech is said to be defective if its words are inadequate, or 
redundant, or if it employs the same word to convey differ- 
ent meanings or different words to convey the same mean- 
ing. 

(5) The inference is of three kinds, viz. (1) @ priori (purvavat), (2) 
a@ posteriori (Sesavat),and (3) commonly, seen (samanyato drsta). 
The respective examples are: on seeing a cloud one infers 
that there will be rain; on seeing a swollen river one infers 
that there was rain; and on seeing a man move from one 
place to another, one infers that the sun, who rises in the 
east and sets in the west, must have moved. 

(6) The appropriate or opportune speech consists in its being per- 
tinent to the subject and occasion, e.g. in the discussion as 
to whether there will be rain to-morrow, one may appro- 
priately speak of the condition of the sky of the previous 
day. 

(7) The fallacies signify reasons which are derived from an im- 
perfect perception, inference,or comparison, or which deviate 
from the scripture. There are various kinds of fallacies 
designated respectively as follows :— 

(a) The quibble in respect of a term (vak-chala), e.g. a man pre- 
tends to use the term nava-kambala in the sense of nine 
blankets while he really means a new blanket. 

(6) The erratic reason or undistributed middle term (savyabhicara), 
e.g. to say that all external things are non-eternal is to 
employ an erratic reason, because the sky is an external 
thing which is eternal. 

(c) Balancing the doubt or false assumption (samsaya-sama), e.g. 
there is doubt as to a certain tall object being a post ora 
man, and yet if we proceed to act on the assumption that 
it is a man, we commit the fallacy of false assumption. 

(d) The mistimed (kalatita), e.g. we attempt to prove the eternity 
of the Veda on the ground that sound is eternal, when no 
proof has been given for the eternity of sound. 

(e) Balancing the point in dispute or begging the question (praka- 
ranasama), e.g. the soul is eternal, because it is distinct 
from the body [It is a matter of dispute if a thing which 
is distinct from the body is eternal or not]. 

(f) Balancing the predicate (sadhya-sama), e.g. the sky is eternal, 
because it is intangible. 

(9) Showing absurdity (vyaghata-pradarésana), e.g. the five objects 
are non-eternal, because they are apprehended by the 
senses: the four elements being also so apprehended are 
non-eternal. If you say so it will follow that a tortoise 
possesses hair and salt possesses smell, because they are 
apprehended by the mind: this is absurd. 

(h) The contradictory (viruddha)—either in respect of the ex 
ample or in respect of the conclusion. 
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(8) The adoption of a fallacious reason—If in the course of one’s 
argument one commits fallacies, one will be thrown into 
difficulties and disgrace. 


(II) “‘ The points of defeat”’ are the following :— 
(1) The unintelligible (avijnatartha), (2) non-ingenuity (apratibha), 
(3) silence (ananubhasana), (4) saying too little (nyina), 
(5) saying too much (adhika), (6) the meaningless (nirar- 
thaka), (7) the inopportune (apraptakala), (8) the incoherent 
(aparthaka), (9) hurting the proposition (pratijna hani). 


(IIT) ‘‘An explanation of the truths” deals mainly with the 
admission of an opinion (matanujiid). 

(IV) The “analogue” or far-fetched analogy is of various 
kinds as follows :— 

(1) Balancing an excess (utkarsa-sama), (2) balancing a deficit 
(apakarsa-sam@), (3) balancing the unquestionable (avarnya- 
sama), (4) balancing the non-reason (ahetu-sama), (5) balanc- 
ing the co-presence (prapti-sama), (6) balancing the mutual 
absence (aprapti-sama), (7) balancing the doubt (samésaya- 
sama), and (8) balancing the counter-example (pratidrstanta- 
samt). 

84. Arya DEvA 
(aBouT 320 A.D.). 


Deva,! or rather Arya Deva, was the next writer on the 
Madhyamika philosophy. He is otherwise known as Karnaripa, 
Kana Deva, Nila-netra and Pingala-netra. He was born in 
Southern India and was an eminent disciple of Nagarjuna. 
According to Hwen-thsang,’ he visited the countries of Maha- 
kogala, Srughna, Prayaga, Cola and Vaisali, in all of which he 
won great renown by defeating the Tirthikas and preaching 
the true doctrines of Buddha. According to Lama Taranatha,’ 
Deva resided for a long time in Nalanda, where he was a Pandita. 
He flourished during the reign of Candra Gupta, whose date is 
supposed to be about 320 A.D.4 The latest date that can be 
assigned to Deva is 401 A.D.,° when his biography was translated 
into Chinese by Kumarajiva. He wrote numerous works on the 
Madhyamika philosophy, such as the Sataka sastra, Bhrama-prama- 


1 Vide Bunyiu Nanjio’s Catalogue of the Chinese Tripitaka, Appendix I, 
No. 4; and Watters’ <‘ On Yuan Chwang,” vol. I, p. 321, vol. II, pp. 225—226. 

2 Vide Beal’s Buddhist Records of the Western World, vol. I, Book IV, pp 
186—190, Book V, p. 231; vol. IJ, Book X, pp. 210, 227, Book XII, p. 302, Book 
VIII, pp. 98—102. 

3 Vide Lama Taranatha’s Geschichte des Buddhismus von Schiefner, pp. 83—86 
and 93. 

4 Vide Nagarjuna. Cf. Dr. Jacobi’s ‘‘ Dates of philosophical sttras,” J.A.O.S. 
for 1911, p. 2. 

5 Vide Bunyiu Nanjio’s Catalogue of the Chinese Tripitaka, Appendix I, No. 4. 
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thana-yukti-hetu-siddhi,' etc., all of which bear evidences of his 
knowledge of Logic. 


85 MAITREYA 
(aBouT 400 A.D.). 


Maitreya,? or rather Maitreya-natha, who was an eminent 
teacher of the Yogacara School, was called 
in Chinese ‘ Mirok’ and in Tibetan ‘ Byams- 
pahi-mgon-pa.’ He was the author of several works such as the 
Bodhisattva-carya-nirdega which was translated into Chinese during 
414421 A.D., the Saptadaga-bhimi-sastra-yogacarya which was 
translated into Chinese in 646—647 A.D., and the Abhisamaya- 
lankara-karika which was translated into Tibetan during 1059— 
1109 A.D. Maitreya, who lived 900 years after the nirvana of 
Buddha, that is, about 400 A.D.,° is reported by Hwen-thsang 
to have communicated the materials of three Buddhist treatises 
to Arya Asanga while the latter was residing in a monastery in 
Ayodhya. 


His life and age. 


86. Maitreya’s Abhisamayaélankara-karika.® 


Maitreya strongly supported the doctrines of momentariness 
eer a _ (ksanika-vada) and voidness (sinya-vada). 
Bed age Sean This is evident from the Abhisamaya- 

lankara karika in which he says that when 
we attain perfect wisdom our thought neither precedes nor follows 
it, just as a lamp which removes darkness neither precedes nor 
follows the same. Profound indeed are the eight characters of 
objects.* Profound is the origination of an object, and so are its 


| Vide Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana’s ‘‘ Indian Logic as preserved in Tibet 
No. 3” in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of, Bengal, new series, vol. III, No. 7, 
1907. 
2 Vide Bunyiu Nanjio’s Catalogue of the Chinese Tripitaka, Appendix I, 
no. 1; Dr. P. Cordier’s Tibetan Catalogue, p. 273. 
> Vide ** Hindu Logie as preserved in China and Japan,” by Dr. Sugiura, p. 30. 
+ Vide Watters’ ‘On Yuan Chwang,” Vol. I, pp. 355—56. The three treatises 
are :— 
5 Saptadasa-bhimi-Sastra-yogacarya, Sitralankara-tika, and Madhyantavibhaga- 
astra. ; 
ae The Abhisamayalankéra-karik&, a Sanskrit text of which is available in the 
library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, was translated into Tibetan by Pandita 
Amara Gomin and the interpreter Blo-ldan-Ses-rab during 1059—1109 A.D. It 
extends over folios 1—14 of the Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, ka. The author of the work is 
named in Sanskrit as Maitreyanatha and in Tibetan as Byams-pahi-mgon-pa. 
6 


yan shrstear aver ofgira aT | 
SZalANAA AAT YRAISHT Il 
sare 9 fany 3 agarat aatcar | 
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cessation and suchness. The knowable, knowledge, action, means 
and expedients are all profound. Inasmuch as the objects partake 
of the character of a dream, there is no reality underlying our 
existence and its emancipation 


Taking one’s stand on the dreamy character of objects, one 
while practising charity, etc., realizes that these are void. One 
perceives in a moment that a dream and a seer of the dream are 
not connected but are non-dual in their essence.! 


The knowledge of objects and their connection and separa- 
tion, is momentary.” 


87. MAITREYA’S TREATISE ON the Art of Debate. 


In the 15th volume of Maitreya’s Saptadasa-bhimi-sastra- 
yogacarya® there is a treatise on the art of debate. It consists 
of seven chapters styled respectively as follows :— 


1. The subject of debaie. 


In beginning a debate on a subject, we must first see that the 
subject is a useful one. A useless subject 


Subjects of the treatise. eee ald pe abandoned: 


2. The place of debate. 


Debate should not be entered upon in any and every place. It 
should be carried on in the presence of scholars, in the palace of a king 
or the office of a minister or in a council (parisad). 


BIH Ag Qala asalgy Airway | 
SHIRTS BHU YTNTTCATAT Il 
(Abhisamayalankara-karikaé, Chap. IV, p. 22, MSS. of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal). 


ears yay fee erarfeqaa | 


. 2 AA 
aaa waa wide fasafa |i 
anaetiags ganaa aad | 
. Ss 
waluagars athe wate nt 
(Abhisamayalankara-karika, Chap. VII, p. 28, MSS. of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal). 


2 VHA ANAIA a Blass ATA: | 


(Abhisamayalankara-karika, Chap. III, p. 14, MSS. of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal). 

3 It is perhaps this work which is called yoga by Dr. Sugiura; vide its Chinese 
version Yuka Ron, Book XV. 
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3. The means of debate. 


The thesis (sadhya or that which is to be established) is of two 
kinds, viz. (1) that concerning one’s self. (atma-sambandha), and (2) that 
concerning others (para-sambandha). The proot (or that which helps in 
establishing the thesis) may be of eight kinds as follows :— 


(1) A proposition, tenet or conclusion (siddhanta), (2) reason (hetw), 
(3) example (uwdaharana), (4) the affirmative example (sa- 
dharmya), (5) the negative example (vaidharmya), (6) percep- 
tion (pratyaksa), (7) inference (anumana), and (8) scripture 
(agama). 


4. The qualifications of a debater. 


(a) The debaters must be versed in each other’s scriptures. 

(6) They must not, under any circumstances, use sordid or dis- 
respectful language. In addressing each other they should 
employ words of dignity. 

) They must remain fearless 

(d) They must speak continuously without any break, and must 

be intelligible to the entire audience. 

{e) They must speak in harmony—sometimes slowly and some- 

times aloud—to please the audience. 


5. Points of defeat (nigrahasthana). 


(a) If a debater at first opposes an assertion and afterwards 
speaks in agreement with it, he is defeated. 

(0) If a debater being unable to defend the subject which he has 
been Ciscussing introduces another subject, he is defeated. 

(c) If a debater talks irrelevantly (attta-vakya), he is defeated. 


6. Attending a place of debate. 


(a) A person, in proceeding to a place of debate, should consider 
whether the debate will be of any benefit to him. 

(6) He should, before proceeding there, consider whether the debate 
will exercise any good influence on the debater, the oppo- 
nent, the umpire, and the audience. 

(c) He should consider whether the debater and his opponent 
are persons worthy of carrying on debate through the 
process of a proposition (stddhanta), a reason (hetw), an 
example (udaharana), ete. 


7. Confidence of a Debater. 


The debater should appear to the audience in such a way that he 
is, as it were, sure to gain victory. He should be understood by them 
to be one who knows the scripture of both the parties, who is self- 
possessed and full of enthusiasm, and who can speak without a break. 
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It is evident from the titles of the chapters just mentioned 
that Maitreya mainly discussed the practical questions of Logic. 
But occasionally there was mixed with the discussions some Pure 
Logic also. A thesis [pratijia], according to Maitreya, is to be sup- 
ported by a reason [hetu] and two examples [drstanta]. Validity 
of the reason and of the examples requires that they be based either 
(1) on fact or perception [pratyaksa], (2) on inference | anumana], 
or (3) on holy saying [agama]. Analogy or Comparison [wpa- 
mana} is omitted. The form of his reasoning is illustrated as 
follows :— 

(1) Sound is non-eternal, 

(2) Because it is a product, 

(3) Like a pot, but not like ether [akaéa], 

(4) A product like a pot is non-eternal, 

(5) Whereas, an eternal thing like ether is not a product.! 


88. Arya ASANGA 
(aBouT 405—470 A.D.). 


Asanga,” called in Chinese Mucak and in Tibetan Thogs-med, 
was born in Gandhara (modern Peshwar). 
He was at first an adherent of the Mahi- 
gasaka* sect and followed the Vaibhasika philosophy of the Hina- 
yana, Later on he became a disciple of Maitreya and adopted 
the Yogacara philosophy of the Mahayana. He is said to have 
lived for some years as a pandita in Nalanda* He lived about 
450 A.D.’ The latest date that can be assigned to him is 531 
A.D.,' when one of his works, called the Mahayana-samparigraha- 
gastra, was translated into Chinese. Hwen-thsang in the 7th 
century A.D. saw the ruins of Sangharamas in Kausambi and 
Ayodhya, where Asanga resided for some years.’ He wrote 
12 works, most of which still exist in Chinese and Tibetan ver- 
sions.” 

A short summary of the Logic of Asanga is found in the 11th 
volume of Prakaranarya vaca Sastra® and 
7th and 16th volumes of Mahayanabhidhar- 
ma-samyukta-sangiti-sastra. The first work called in Chinese 


His life. 


His logical views. 


| Vide ** Hindu Logic as preserved in China and Japan,” p. 30. 

2 Vide Hwen-thsang’s Travel in Beal’s Buddhist Records of the Western 
World, Vol. I, pp 98, 227 and 236. 

3 Vide Watters’ ‘‘On Yuan Chwang,” Vol I, p. 357. 

+ Vide Taéranatha’s Geschichte des Buddhismus von Schiefner, p. 122. 

5 Asanga is approximately placed at 450 A.D. as he was the eldest brother of 
Vasubandhu (q.v.) who lived about 480 A.D. ; 

6 Vide Bunyiu Nanjio’s Catalogue of the Chinese Tripitaka, Appendix I, No. 5. 

1 See Beal’s Buddhist Records, Vol I, pp. 98, 227, 236. ; 

3 Vide Bunyiv Nanjio’s Catalogue of the Chinese Tripitaka, Appendix I, No. 5. 

9 Bunyiu Nanjio’s Catalogue of the Chinese Tripitaka, Nos. 1177, 1178. 
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Hhien-yan-shan-ciao-lun (signifying ‘a sastra on expounding the 
holy teaching’) was composed by Bodhisattva Asanga. It was 
translated into Chinese by Hwen-thsang (Yuan chwang) of the 
Than dynasty in A.D. 645—646. The second work called in 
Chinese Ta-shan 6-phi-ta-mo-tsa-tsi-lun was compiled by Bodhi- 
sattva Sthitamati. It was translated into Chinese by Hwen-thsang 
of the Than dynasty in A.D. 646. 

In logical views Asanga follows Maitreya except in respect of 
the theory of proof (sadhaka or that which helps in establishing a 
thesis). A proof is subdivided by Asanga as follows: (1) A propo- 
sition (pratijna), (2) a reason (hetu), (3) an example (udaharana), 
(4) an application (wpanaya), (5) a conclusion (nigamana), (6) 
perception (pratyaksa), (7) comparison (uwpamdna), and (8) scrip- 
ture (agama). 

The first five subdivisions constitute what is called an in- 
ference (anumana). 

Asanga’s form of reasoning, which is somewhat different from 
Maitreya’s, is given below :— 


( 

(2) Because it is a product, 

(3) Like a pot (but not like ether) ; 

(4) Because a pot is a product it is non-eternal; so is sound, 
as it is a product : 

(5) Therefore we know sound is non-eternal. 


89. VASUBANDHU 
(aBsout 410—490 A.D.). 


Vasubandhu,! called in Chinese Seish and in Tibetan Dwyig- 
nee gfien, was born in Gandhara (modern Pesh- 
His life. = ; 

war), where a tablet to his memory was seen 

by Hwen-thsang in the 7th century A.D. His father’s name 

was Kausika. He began his career as a Vaibhasika philosopher of 

the Sarvastivada sect, but was later converted by his eldest 

brother Asanga to the Yogacara school of the Mahayana. He 

passed many years of his life in Sakala, Kausambi and Ayodhya, 

in the last of which places he died at the age of eighty years. He 

was a friend of Manoratha, a master of the Vaibhasika Sastra, who 

flourished in the middle of the thousand years after the nirvana 

of Buddha, that is before 500 A.D. He was a contemporary of 

another Vaibhasika teacher, named Sanghabhadra, who lived 
about 489 A.D.” 


| Vide Hwen-thsang’s Travel in Beal’s Buddhist Records of the Western World, 
Vol. I, pp. 98, 105, 172, 193, 225, 236; and Watters’ ‘‘On Yuan Chwang,”’ Vol. I, 
DeeslO: 

2 Sangabhadra translated Vibhas&-vinaya into Chinese in 489 A.D. Vide 
Bunyiu Nanjio’s Catalogue of the Chinese Tripitaka, Appendix II, No. 95. 
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Vamana,' who lived at the end of the 8th and beginning of 
the 9th century A.D., quotes a verse alluding to Vasubandhu as 
a counsellor (possibly of Kumara Gupta during 413—455 A.D.). 
A biography * of Vasubandhu was translated from Sanskrit into 
Chinese during 557—569 A.D. Paramartha,® the translator of the 
biography (499—569 A.D.), tells us that Vasubandhu. who was 
patronised by Vikramaditya (possibly Skanda Gupta), died at 
the age of eighty years during the reign of Baladitya Narasimha 
Gupta (485—490 A.D.). He was therefore a contemporary of 
Kumara Gupta, Skanda Gupta, Pura Gupta and Baladitya (from 
about 410 A.D. to about 490 A D.). 

Vasubandhu was the author of a large number of very valu- 
able works,* some of which are available in 
Sanskrit and the rest in Chinese and 


His works. 


Tibetan translations. 

In the 7th century A.D. while Hwen-thsang was travelling 
in India, he saw three works on the art of debate attributed to 
Vasubandhu.’ The Sanskrit originals of these works as well as 
their Chinese versions are now lost. The works were styled in 
Chinese as (1) Ronki (Vada-vidhi—the method of debate), 
(2) Ronshiki (Vada-marga—the course of debate), and (3) Ronshin 
(Vada-kausala—the expedients of debate). 


90. VASUBANDHU’s Tarka-Sastra. 


Besides these three works, there was a treatise on Logic called 


Mr. Takakusu, in a very learned article called ‘‘ Paramartha’s Life of Vasu- 
bandha and the date of Vasubandhu” published in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Great Britain and Ireland, January 1905, says that Sanghabhada, contem- 
porary of Vasubandhu, was the translator of the Samantapasadika of Buddha- 
ghoga into Chinese in 488 A.D 


afanae ayr,— 

Sse GIA GRyAAAIV RIAA TAT | 

ara auteurs: aafaat fea aareaa: |i 
wa: Batwa = ga aha Tartan afar | 


(Kavyalank&ra-sitra-vrtti, 3-2-2, p. 85, Benares Sanskrit series). 

2 Vide Bunyiu Nanjio’s Catalogue of the Chinese Tripitaka, No. 1463 and 
Appendix I, No. 6. The statement that there was an older translation of the life 
of Vasubandhu by Kuméarajiva A.D. 401—409, but that it was lost in 730 A.D., 
cannot be accepted without further testimony. Takakusu says that ‘‘some cata- 
logues mention by mistake that such a work was then in existence’’: vide Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, January 1905, p. 39. 5 

3 Vide Takakusu in J.R.A.S. 1905, pp. 38--53; Prof. K. B. Pathak in Indian 
Antiquary, pp. 170—171, for June 1911; V.A Smith’s Early History of India, 
pp. 293 and 327 (3rd edition) ; and Dr. Hoernle’s correspondence in the Indian 
Antiquary for September 1911, p. 264. 

+ Vide Bunyiu Nanjio’s Catalogue of the Chinese Tripitaka, Appendix I, No. 6. 

5 Vide Dr. Sugiura’s ‘* Hindu Logic as preserved in China and Japan,”’ p. 32. 
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Tarka-sastra'! composed by Vasubandhu. There exists a Chinese 
R ; version of this work called Zu-shib-lun. 
Tethys of the The Chinese version was prepared by 
Paramartha of the Chan dynasty in A.D. 
550. The Tarka-Sastra consists of three chapters dealing respec- 
tively with (1) the five parts of a syllogism (patcavayava), (2) the 
analogous rejoinder (jati), and (3) the points of defeat (nigraha- 
sthana). 

In chapter I, Vasubandhu treats of a proposition (pratijna), 
a reason (hetw), an example (uwdaharana), an application (wpanaya), 
and a conclusion (nigamana), which constitute the five parts of a 
syllogism. 

Though according to the Tarka-Sastra a syllogism consisted 
of five parts, in the Ronki, quoted by Kwei-ke, Vasubandhu 
maintained that a thesis could be proved by two parts only, viz. a 
proposition and a reason, and that, therefore, the necessary terms 
in a syllogistic inference were only three, viz. the minor term 
(paksa), the major term (sadhya), and the middle term (hetw).” 

In chapter IT, there is an account of the Analogous Rejoinder 
(jatt) which is subdivided under three heads as follows :— 


A. A rejoinder on the basis of reversion (viparyaya-khandana) 
which consists of (1) balancing the homogeneity (sadharmya- 
sama), (2) balancing the heterogeneity (vaidharmya-sama), (3) 
balancing the thesis (sadhya-sama), (4) balancing the unquestion- 
able (avarnya-sama), (5) balancing the mutual absence (aprapti- 
sama), (6) balancing the non-reason (ahetu-samda), (7) balancing 
the demonstration (upapatti-sama), (8) balancing the doubt 
(sansaya-sama), (9) balancing the non-difference (avisesa-sama), 
and (10) balancing the effect (karya-samd@). 

B. A rejoinder on the ground of meaninglessness (nirartha- 
khandana) which consists of (11) balancing the point in dispute 
(prakarana-sama@), (12) balancing the counter-example (pratidr- 
stanta-sama), and (13) balancing the infinite regression (prasanga- 
sama). 

C. A contrary rejoinder (viparita-khandana), which consists 
of (14) balancing the non-produced (anutpatti-sama), (15) balanc- 


| Bunyiu Nanjio’s Catalogue of the Chinese Tripitaka, No. 1252. 

? The Jaina logician Siddhasena Divakara probably refers to Vasubandhu, 
when he says that according to some logicians antarvyapti (internal inseparable 
connection) consisting of paksa or minor term, sadhya or major term and hetw or 
middle term, is quite enough in establishing a thesis, and that drstanta or example 
is altogether useless. Siddhasena Divakara writes :— ae 


amatqis ange faes feaerefa: | 
aut energy arataat fas: 1 ee i 


(Nyay@vatara of Siddha-sena Divakara, edited by Dr. Satis Chandra Vidya- 
bhusana and published by the Indian Research Society of Calcutta). 
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ing the eternal (nitya-sama), and (16) balancing the presumption 
(arthapatti-sama). 

Chapter III deals with twenty-two kinds of points of defeat 
(nigraha-sthana) enumerated below :— 

(1) Hurting the proposition (pratijnia-hani), (2) shifting the 
proposition (pratinantara), (3) opposing the proposition (pratijia- 
virodha), (4) renouncing the proposition (pratijia-samnydasa) , 
(5) shifting the reason (hetvantara), (6) shifting the topic (arthan- 
tara), (7) the meaningless (nirarthaka), (8) the unintelligible 
(aprapta-kala), (11) saying too little (nyitnata), (12) saying too 
much (adhika), (13) repetition (punarukta), (14) silence (ananu- 
bhasana), (15) ignorance (ajndna), (16) non-ingenuity (apratibha), 
(17) evasion (viksepa), (18) admission of an opinion (matanujia), 
(19) overlooking the censurable (paryanuyojyopeksana), (20) censur- 
ing the non-censurable (niranuyojyanuyoga). (21) deviating from 
a tenet (apasiddhanta), and (22) the semblance of a reason or 
fallacy (heivabhasa). 

It is to be regretted that neither the Ronki nor its Sanskrit 
original is available. Vasubandhu seems, however, to have used 
two forms of syllogism, vz. a syllogism of five parts at the 
time of a debate and a syllogism of two parts on an ordinary 
occasion. The two forms are exhibited below :— 

(1) Sound is non-eternal. 

(2) Because it is a product. 

(3) Products are non-eternal like a pot, which 
is a product and is non-eternal, 

Sound is an instance of a product. 

Therefore sound is non-eternal. 


A syllogism of five parts. 


Sound is non-eternal. 
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eee yonele Because it is a product. 
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CHAPTER III. 
Systematic Buddhist Writers on Logic. 


91. Tas ComMMENCEMENT OF MepiImvaL Loaic 
(450—1200 A.D.). 


In the previous chapter we have seen that from the origin of 
Buddhism in the 6th century B.C. to its expansion into four philo- 
sophical schools in the 4th century A.D., there were no systematic 
Buddhist works on Logic, but only a few stray references to that 
science in the works on philosophy and 'religion. Nagarjuna, about 
300 A.D., wrote a tract on Logic which was a mere review of the 
common topics of the Ancient School of Brahmanic Logic. During 
400—500 A.D., Maitreya, Asanga and Vasubandhu handled Logic, 
but their treatment of it was merely incidental, being mixed up 
with the problems of the Yogacara and Vaibhasika schools of philo- 
sophy. Vasubandhu’s three works! on Pure Logic mentioned by 
Hwen-thsang are now lost and consequently their merits cannot 
be judged. With 450 A.D. began a period when Logic was com. 
pletely differentiated from general philosophy, and a large number 
of Buddhist writers gave their undivided attention to that branch 
of learning. The works brought out by these writers, along with 
those brought out by the Jainas, constitute the Medieval School of 
Indian Logic. Dignaga is the earliest known writer of this school. 


92. AcaARYA DIGNAGA—FATHER OF MEpIaVvVAL Logic 
(Circa 450—520 A.D.). 


A portrait of Dignaga. 


Dignaga is justly regarded as the Father of Medieval Logic. 
Both in matter and in manner his works marked a distinct depar- 
ture from those of his predecessors. The keenness of his insight 
and the soundness of his critical acumen combined to stamp him 
with an individuality all his own. No praise seems too high for 
him. Indeed he may fittingly be styled as the first and last of 
Indian logicians. His likeness recovered from Tibet is reproduced 


below. 
The likeness of Dignaga reproduced here is taken from the Tibetan Bstan- 
the bgyur (Mdo, Ce, folio 1) which was put in its present 
form by the celebrated Lama Bu-ston, who passed the 
last days of his life at the monastery of Sha-lu, twelve 
miles south-east of Tashi-lhun-po. Bu-ston, who lived at the close of the thirteenth 


Recovered from 
land of snow. 


! Vide Book II, Chapter T, under the head ‘* Vasubandhu.”’ 
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century A.D,, must have copied the likeness from some earlier specimen, which 
was taken to Tibet during her intercourse with India between 600 A.D. and 1200 
A.D. 

A peculiarity of this likeness is its cap. In the early Buddhist Church monks 
were not allowed to wear any head-dress (vide the Patimokkha rules of the Vinaya 
Pitaka). With the introduction of Mahayana in the first century A.D. by 
Kaniska, a great change was effected in the dress of monks, and caps of various 
shapes were invented. The hat worn here is called Panchen-shwa-dmar ! or 
‘* Pandita’s red cap,’ with a pointed peak and long lappets. The lappets of the 
cap were lengthened in proportion to the rank of the wearer. 

It is not Known when the ‘‘ Pandita’s cap”’ was first introduced. It is said to 
have been taken to Tibet in 749 A.D. by Santa Raksita. ‘‘ Pandita’’ was a degree 
which was conferred by the Vikramagila University on its successful candidates. 
It isnot known what title the University of Nalanda conferred on its distinguished 


eget a EEE ee pana 

See RN a 
yee x 

f i” 


Bhsoanns Fy 


get anges 


Joule 
Rit Pt 


AZ ATS SAS] | 
STAN BIAS AN I 


1 Vide Waddell’s Lamaism, pp. 194—1965. 
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students. Perhaps in that University, too, the title ‘‘ Pandita” was recognized 
and ‘‘ Pandita’s cap”? was possibly a distinctive badge of the scholars of that 
famous University where Dignaga distinguished himself in philosophical contro- 
versies. 

The woollen shawl in the figure is indicative of the fact that after Buddhism 
had spread into cold climes, monks like Brahmanie sages were allowed to put on 
suitable warm clothes. There is also in the palms of the image a thunderbolt 
called in Sanskrit Vajra and in Tibetan Rdorje, which isa remover of allevils. The 
halo round the head of the image indicates that Dignaga was a saint. 


93. Lire oF DIGNAGA. 


Dignaga, or rather Acarya Dignaga, is called in Tibetan 
Phyogs-glan. He! was born in a Brahmana family in Simha- 
vaktra near Kafici, modern Conjeeveram in the Madras Presi- 
dency. By Nagadatta, a Pandita of the Vatsiputriva sect, he was 
admitted to the religious system of that sect and attained erudi- 
tion in the Tripitaka of the Hinayina. Afterwards he became a 
disciple of Acarya Vasubandhu with whom he studied all the 
Pitakas of the Mahayana and Hinayana. He miraculously saw 
the face of ManjuSsri, the Buddhist god of learning, from whom he 
received inspiration in the Law (Dharma). A few years later he 
was invited to Nalanda where he defeated Brahmana Sndur- 
jaya and other Tirtha dialecticians and won them to the doctrine 
of Buddha. Since he had refuted chiefly the Tirtha controversia]- 
ists he was called a ‘* Fighting Bull” or a “ Bull in discussion” 
(Sanskrit: Tarka-pungava, and Tibetan: Rtsod-pahi-khyu-mchog), 
He travelled through Orissa and Maharastra to the south, meeting 
the Tirtha controversialists in discussions. In Maharastra he is 
said to have resided frequently in the Acara’s Monastery.? In 
Orissa he converted Bhadra Palita, Treasury-minister of the King 
of the country, to Buddhism. He was a man of vast learning and 
wisdom, and practised during his life-time twelve tested virtues. 
He lived a considerable part of his life in Andhra (Telingana) in the 
Madras Presidency. He is said to have died in a solitary wood in 
Orissa. 

Dignaiga must have lived before 557—569 A.D.’ when two of 


1 Vide Lama Taranatha’s Geschichte des Buddhismus von Schiefner, pp. 130 
—135. Lama Téranatha also relates that Digniga frequently resided in Orissa 
in a cavern of a mountain called Bhoragila where he used to give himself up to 
contemplation. He was specially versed in incantation formulas. It is stated 
that the stem of a myrobalan tree called Mustiharitaki in the garden of Bhadra 
Palita in Orissa entirely withered, but it revived in seven days after Dignaga 
had uttered an incantation for itsrestoration. For a fuller account of Dignaga vide 
Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana’s ‘‘ Dignaga and his Pram@ana-samuccaya”’ in the 
Journa] of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. I, No 9, 1905. 

2 Vide Watters’ On Yuan Chwang, Vol. IT, p. 122. 

® Vide Bynyiu Nanjio’s Catalogue of the Chinese Tripitaka, App. 1, No. 10, 
where Dignaga is called Jina. The Chinese name of Digniga has been wrongly 
rendered as Jina by Japanese writers as well as by the Rey. Mr. Beal. 
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his works were translated into Chinese. The early limit of his 
date is 480 A.D. when his teacher Vasubandhu lived. Dignaga 
flourished possibly about 500 A.D. when the Buddhist kings of 
the Pallava! dynasty ruled the eastern coast of Southern India. 
We have already seen that Dignaga travelled in Nalanda, 
Orissa, Maharastra and Daksina (Madras), entering everywhere 
into disputes with controversialists. He attacked his opponents 
as frequently as he was attacked by them. His whole life was 
passed in giving blows and receiving counter-blows. Even his death 
did not terminate the great intellectual war in which he had been 
engaged : though he could no longer offer any violence, his oppon- 
ents continued to fall upon him with force. Mark the volleys on 
his dead body coming from no mean warriors! Kalidasa,’ the 
prince of poets, warns his poem to avoid the “rugged hand” 
(sthila-hasta) of Dignaga. Uddyotakara,’® the eminent logician, 
calls Dignaga ‘‘a quibbler’”’ (Kutarkika). Vacaspati Misra? des- 
cribes him as ‘“‘an erring one” (bhranta) and speaks of his “ blun- 
ders” (bhrantt). Mallinatha’ compares him with a “‘rock”’ (adri- 
kalpa). Kumarila Bhatta and Partha-sarathi Misra® turn their 
arrows against him. The Vedantins and Jainas'’ were not in- 


1 On the downfall of the Andhras in 436 A.D., the Pailavas rose to power. 
They were in their turn driven out of their northern possessions, the kingdom of 
Vengi, by Kubja Visnuvardhana of the Eastern Chalukya dynasty During 552— 
589 A.D., Kajfici, the capital of the Pallava kings, was captured by Vikramaditya I. 
of the Western Chalukya dynasty. Vide Sewell’s Lists of Antiquities, Madras, 
Vol. Il, pp. 141, 146, 148, 149 and 211, 212. 

2 Vide Meghadita, Purva-megha, verse 14. 

3 ALANS: TAU Fa ay 

HATA WIS SIA STS | 
qatfaniaiataz weg: 
afcad ay aa faraaa: | 

Uddyotakara’s Nyaya-vartika, Introductory stanza, p 1, in the Bibliotheca 
Indica series. Compare also Nyaya-vartika, l-1-4, pp. 43—44; 1-1-5, p. 52; 1-1-6, 
pp. 60—61: 1-1-7, p. 63, ete. 

+ Vide Vacaspati Misra’s Nyaya-vartika-tatparya-tika, edited by Gangadhara 
Sastri, 1-1-1, pp. 1, 31; 1-1-4, pp. 76—77, 97—98. 102; 1-1-5, p. 102; 1-1-6, 
p 135, etc. 

5 Mallinatha’s commentary on verse 14 of the Meghadita, Pirva-megha. 

6 Vide Partha sarathi’s gloss on verses 59—60, Anuménapariccheda of Kuma- 
rila Bhatta’s vartika on the 5th Sttra of Jaimini. 

1 Vide the works of Prabhacandra and Vidyananda referred to in the J.B.B. 
R.A.S., Vol. XVIII, p.229. The Digambara Jaina logician Dharma-bhisana, in 
controverting the Vaigesika doctrine of Samanya, generality, quotes in support of 
his own conclusion the following verse of Digniga :— 


a afta ay ase a Gaeta aimad | 
Beha yer ATHTCAS BHATaeaie: | 
cfa fanatagyagrUarT ate wIT 
(Quoted in Dharmabhtsana’s Nyaya-dipika, Chapter ITI). 


1s 
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active in their hostility. Even Dharmakirti,'’ a Buddhist sage, 
attempted to oppose him. Dignaga must have been a very 
strongly built man, both physically and mentally, otherwise he 
could hardly have lived for a single day under assaults from so 
many sides. Those of his works which still exist enable us to 
measure, to some extent, his strength and his weakness. 


94. DIGNAGA’S Pramana-samuccaya.? 


The Pramana-samuceaya is one of the grandest literary monu- 
ments of Dignaga. It is said to have been composed while he 
was residing on a solitary hill near Vengi in Andhra’ (modern 
Telingana) in the Madras Presidency. Seeing that the Sastras on 
Dialectics written earlier by him remained scattered about, he re- 
solved to collect them. Accordingly, putting together fragments 
from particular works, he engaged himself in compiling in verse 
a compendium called the Pramaina-samuccaya. While he was 
writing the opening lines, the earth trembled and all the places 

ite a were filled with light and a great tumult 
re daa and Iévara- was audible. A Brahmana named I$vara- 

a krsna* surprised at this wonder came to 


The same verse has been quoted in a lttle altered form by the Hindu philo- 
sopher Madhavacarya as follows :— 


a atta 4 4 aarelete vere sing | 


aeifa yaa ATHITAS BITAATA | 
(Sarvadargana samgraha, chapter on Bauddhadargana). 


1 Vide the head ‘ Dharmakirti’’ which follows. 

2 For an account of the composition of the Pramana-samuccaya vide Lama 
Taranatha’s Geschichte des Buddhismus von Schiefaer, pp. 13, 133; and the 
Tibetan Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzan edited by Rai Sarat Chandra Das, Bahadur, C.I.E., 
pp. 62, 75, 100 and LXVII. 

3 Vide Hwen-thsang’s Travel in Beal’s Buddhist Records of the Western World, 
Vol. II, pp. 218, 219 and 220, where the Chinese term for Dignaga is wrongly ren- 
dered as Jina. Hwen-thsang gives the following account of the composition of the 
Pramana-samuccaya:—‘* When Dignaga began to compose a useful compendium 
[presumably the Pramana-samuccay a). for overcoming the difficulties of the Hetu- 
vidya-$astra, the mountains and valleys shook and rowanberenedh the vapour and 
clouds changed their appearance, and the spirit of the mountain appeared before 
him, asking him to spread abroad the Sistra (Hetuvidya). Then the Bodhisattva 
(Dignaga) caused a bright light to shine and illumine the dark places. Surprised at 
this wonder, the king of the country (Andhra) came near him and asked whether 
he was entering into nirvana. When the king spoke of the infinite bliss of nirvana 
Dignaga resolved to enter into it. Manjusri, the god of learning, knowing his pur- 
pose was moved with pity. He came to Dignaga and said: ‘* Alas! how have you 
given up your great purpose, and only fixe »d your mind on your own personal 
profit, with narrow aims, giving up the purpose of saving all.’ Saying this he 
directed him to explain the Yogicaryabhami- $astra and Hetuvidya-sastra. Dig- 
naga receiving these directions, respectfully assented and saluted the saint. Then 
he devoted himself to profound study and explained the Hetuvidya-Sastra and the 
Yoga discipline. 
= ve Igvarakrsna here referred to was very probably the author of the Samkhya 

arika. 
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Acarya Dignaga, and finding that he had gone out to collect alms, 
wiped out the words he had written. Dignaga came and rewrote 
the words and ISvara-krsna wiped them out again. Dignaga wrote 
them a third time and added: “Let no one wipe these out even in 
joke or sport, for none should wipe out what are of great importance : 
if the sense of the words is not right, and one wishes to dispute 
on that account, let him appear before me in person.”? When 
after Dignaga had gone out to collect alms, the Brahmana again 
came to wipe out the writings, he saw what was added and paused. 
The Acarya returning from his rounds for a meal met the Brahmana : 
they began a controversy, either staking his own doctrine. When 
he had vanquished the Tirtha (Brahmana) several times and 
challenged him to accept the Buddhist doctrine, the Tirtha scat- 
tered ashes, pronouncing incantations over them, and burnt all the 
goods of the Acarya that happened to lie before him; and while 
the Acarya was kept back by fire, the Tirtha ran away. There- 
upon Dignaga reflected that, since he could not work the salvation 
of this single individual, he would not be able to work that of 
others. So thinking he was on the point of giving up his purpose 
of compiling the Pramana-samuccaya when the Bodhisattva Arya 
Mafijusri miraculously appeared before him in person and said :— 

‘*Son, refrain, refrain: the intellect is infected by arguing 
with mean persons. Please know that when you have demon- 
strated it, this Sastra cannot be injured by the host of Tirthas. I 
undertake to be your spiritual tutor till you have attained the 
stage of perfection. In later times this Sastra will become the 
sole eye of all the sastras.”’ ! 

So saying Mafijusri disappeared, and Dignaga resumed his 
work and completed Pramana-samuccaya. 

The Pramana-samuccaya’ is a Sanskrit work written in anustubh 
metre. The Sanskrit original of it is lost, 
but a Tibetan translation still exists. The 
translation was prepared by an Indian sage 
named Hema (or Kanaka) Varma (in Tibetan: Gser-gyi-go-cha) and 
a Tibetan interpreter named Dad-pahi-ses-rab in the monastery of 
Ses-pahi-dge-gnas. It occupies folios 1—13 of the Bstan-hgyur, 


The Tibetan version of 
Pramana-samuccay a. 


1 gargaagg Baan ayy aA NEA ye | 

By DARA AN Ae aR wae Sqn Qagqyy AAV AN | 

By ON wa to axg stataaa yn .gTg | ; 

gZadqary ay asa fA psq yg R28 gs x ' 
Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzan, edited by Rai Sarat Chandra Das, Bahadur, C.I.E., 


p01 2 . ; coe 
2 Probably the same as ‘** The Sastra on the grouped inferences,” vide Taka- 


kusu’s I-tsing, p. 167. 
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section Mdo, volume Ce.'! In Tibetan it is called Tshad-mahi-Mdo- 
kun-las-btus-pa (—Pramana siitra-samuccaya) or briefly Tshad- 
ma-kun-las-btus-pa (—Pramana-samuccaya) signifying a compila- 
tion of aphorisms on Pramana, valid knowledge. It begins thus : — 
“ Bowing down before Sugata-—the teacher and protector—who is 
Pramana incarnate, and benefactor of the world, I, for the sake of 
expounding Pramana (valid knowledge), put together here various 
scattered matters, compiled from my own works.’’? In the clos- 
ing lines it is stated that ‘‘ Dignaga, the subduer of controversial- 
ists in all regions and the possessor of elephantine strength, com- 
piled this from his own works.”’ ® 

It is divided into six chapters which are named respectively : 
(1) Perception (Sanskrit: Pratyaksa, Tibetan: Mnon-sum); (2) 
Inference for one’s own self (Sanskrit: Svarthanumana, Tibetan: 
Ran-don-gyi-rje-dpag) ; (3) Inference for the sake of others (Sans- 
krit: Pararthanumana, Tibetan: Gshan-gyi-don-gyi-rje-dpag) ; 
(4) Reason and example (Sanskrit: Hetu-drstanta, Tibetan: Gtan- 
tshigs-dan-dpe); (6) Negation of the opposite (Sanskrit : Apoha, 
Tibetan: Tshan-sel-wa); and (6) Analogue (Sanskrit: Ja@#i, in 
Tibetan: ltag-gcod. 


Chapter I—Perception. 


In opposition to Aksapada who propounded four pramanas 
(means of valid knowledge), Dignaga* states 


Pramana. . : - 
; in Chapter I of the Pramana-samuccaya 


| The volume Ce of the Bstan-hgyur, section Mdo, was put at my disposal by 
the India Office, London, through Mr. Thomas. 


2 Perae gx aparus aca, | 

eRe aaa gaa yayaraay 

a ar yy gx Kea Qn SAN 

ARN Be Faq ake san aQxqeqg i 

: (Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Ce, folio 1). 
3 AN ENN YR UND HYGENA | 

aENarax gx age tsa aaa | 

Bae DR aA aE TAN AGNY || 

(Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Ce, folio 13), 

: aKa yarge’ Ray Say 

BR" 5 A B.S 95] 9M 

maar, ang y x 9x 

Bm BY NAA RMR ar AS || 


(Tshad-ma-kun-las-btus-pa, Chapter I). 
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that pramanas are only two, viz. perception (pratyaksa) and infer- 
ence (anumana). All objects being known through them, there is 
no other pramana. 

Dignaga does not give any formal definition of Perception, 
which is well known as the knowledge of 
objects derived through the channel of the 
senses. But he describes Perception as that 
which, being freed from preconception, is unconnected with name, 
genus, etc.' Suppose a man in twilight mistakes a rope for a 
snake: his knowledge of the snake is a preconception and is not, 
according to Dignaga, an act of Perception. Dignaga contends 
that Perception is not connected with the name, as we can perceive 
a thing without knowing its name. It is also unconnected with 
genus, so that the perception of a thing consists of the knowledge 
of its individual characteristics alone. Suppose lseea cow. This 
cow, which I see, is a peculiar one. Its infinite peculiarities can 
only be realised by me who have seen it. If [ proceed to indicate 
this cow to other persons by saying that I saw a cow which is 
named Dittha or which is red, etc., I can only convey to those 
persons the idea of a cow of acertain class, that is, a cow possessing 
the common characteristics of a class of cows, but can never ex- 
press to them the individual cow whichI saw. Hence it follows 
that (a result of) Perception cannot be properly expressed by name, 
genus, etc. But very different is the case with inference. Know- 
ledge derived through inference is general, and can be well ex- 
pressed by name, genus, etc., whereas that derived through Percep- 
tion is particular, and is incapable of being properly communi- 
cated to others by name, genus, etc. 


Dignaga’s description of 
Perception. 


The Sanskrit original may be restored as follows: — 
qwaaqaag yard fe Teaay | 


gay aa fees Fe af TATUIAAT HFT I 
(Pramfna-samucecaya, Chapter I). 


1 In Chapter I of the Pram@na-samuccaya, Dignaga describes Perception as 
follows :— 


atayar Rayarae garg 
An ae Raya Naya ray vay |] 
The Sanskrit equivalents for those two lines are as follows :— 


Vaya RMAs 
AATIQI™TseuAyT |i 
4 (Pramana-samuccaya, Chapter I). 

The first of these lines has actually been quoted, and Dignaga’s whole theory 
of Perception severely criticised, by the Hindu logician Uddyotakara in his Nyaya- 
vartika, 1-1-4. : 
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Dignaga reviews the doctrines of perception of the Yogins ! 
(or Yogacaras called in Tibetan Rnal-hbyor- 
es areas defined a) and the Sarnkhyas (called in Tibetan 
Grans-can-pa) or Kapilas® (called in Tibetan 

Ser-skya-wa). 
Aksapada, whom Dignaga designates as Naiyayika (in Tibetan: 
Dignaga criticises the rigs-pa-can), defines perception ® ae BRON 
definition of perception ledge which arises from the intercourse of 
Ce and sense-organs with their objects, being deter- 
we Naas minate, unnameable and non-erratic. Vat- 
syayana in his Bhasya, commentary,’ admits that this definition 
enumerates only the special factors of perception. The soul 
(atman), ete., which co-operate in producing not only perception 
but also inference, etc., are general factors and as such not men- 
tioned in the definition. As to the objection that the definition 
fails to enumerate even the special factor of perception, viz the mind 
(manas) which through its intercourse with the soul, pleasure, etc., 
brings about their perception, Vatsyayana observes that the mind 
is included in the sense-organs, it has been designated a sense-organ 
in the Vaisesika philosophy, and the designation has been tacitly 


RE Ray HUA AHS | 
FA age SH DY ANALA || 
(Pramana-samucecaya, Chapter I). 
: eS Rage sane GK | 
qvrg erag gs as || 
Pye Sqr | 
AES ysAES YR Eos || 
(Pramana-samueccaya, Chapter I). 
8 The definition of the Naiyfyika is quoted by Dignaga as follows :— 
Rag 3H FNAB 
Ra eK Ra YR AAA Byes a gas wagay Aga aaa 
OK O95 SH HAR HY A AA ARS 1] 


(Pramana-samuceaya, Chapter I), 
* The Sanskrit original runs as follows :— 
& ban) 5 . 
<fyareatqaviag qaaaqawagtai aaa yaa | 
(Nyaya-sttra, 1-1-4). 
qaAAAAA Wiaawaqaiaraaawenspaifa ) ..... safer qerfey 
Syeda aaaq) walguaaqais fe afata cfeneq 2 sal wae chet: 
TayISHT WAST! HVAT ES warrfafa | aeqreanc 


a =, ~ - 
aaa aaq yada fata qrHaasfaaaiquafata fe aa aa 
(Nyaya-bhasya, |-i-4) 
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accepted in the Nyaya philosophy according to the scientfic axiom, 
viz. “if Ido not oppose a theory of my opponent, it is to be under- 
stood that I accept it.” 

Dignaga laughs at Vatsyayana by saying that the Naiyayika 
(Aksapada) takes pride in borrowing his definition of perception 
(pratyaksa) from the Sitra of the Vaisesikas,! viz. that perception 
is knowledge which arises from the intercourse of the soul with 
the mind, the mind with a sense-organ, and the sense-organ with 
its object. The Naiyayika is however careful not to connect his 
perception with generality (saminya), particularity (visesa), sub- 
stance (dravya), quality (guna) and action (karma) on which, as 
pointed out by Dignaga, the Vaisesika’s intercourse is dependent. 
Oh! what a strange consistency. 


1 Dignaga quotes the Vaigesika definition as follows :— 
Bgaye gaa Fsik a8 
ARR RR RGR ERROR SE" 

Raya NAR TAR ayaa Wa: aa ax X Tl 
7 (Pramana-samuccaya, Chapter I). 
The Sanskrit original should stand thus :— 
warsauaaswarqaie afquga aayq | 
But it is actually found in the Vaisesika-sttra as follows :— 
satgaadfaasie afamga ae | 
(VaiSesika-stitra, 8-1-18, p. 121, Sacred Books of the Hindus, Allahabad). 


In another place of the VaiSesika-sitra in connection with tie perception of 
pleasure, ete., the defixition of perception, which includes the mind, is stated as 
follows :— 


watsaaaisuafqnsa Gaee | 
(Vaisgesika-sGtra, 5-2-15, p. 181, Sacred Books of the Hindus, Allahabad). 
In the Bhasya of Pragastapada, the mind ( q@@) is explicitly mentioned as a 
sense-organ :— 
sarha ciegate yt aaaa sails Fz | 
(Pragastapada Bhasya, p. 186, Vizianagram Sanskrit Series). 
Dignaga quotes the explanatory portion of the Vaigesika definition as follows : — 
PSR BV aN wagsaaac: | 
Ean n 55550 NSA a 
aka yas an grax lg 8 I] 
(Pramana-samuccaya, Chapter [). 
The Sanskrit original of this portion should stand thus :— 
aalafaawrtag zaquagitd fe yaaia a aia | 


Compare Pragasta-pada who gives a definition of perception (pratyaksa) which 
is similar to the one criticised by Dignaga :— 


ararafaragagyy aalaaeTt1e waaeeayid Ia Eae | 


(Pragastapida Bhasya, p. 186, Vizianagaram Sanskrit Series), 
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As to the mind it is not, says Dignaga, a sense-organ, and 
pleasure (sukha), etc., are not objects of knowledge. The view, 
that the Naiyayika, not having opposed the mind as a sense-organ, 
tacitly accepts it as such, is untenable. If non-opposition was a 
proof of assent, it was useless for the Naiyayika to have men- 
tioned the other sense-organs.! 


Chapter II—Inference for one’s Self. 


Inference (called in Sanskrit anwmana and in Tibetan rjes- 
dpag) is of two kinds, viz. inference for one’s self and inference 
for the sake of others. 

An inference for one’s self? (svarthanumana, ran-don-gyi-rjes- 
a dpag) is defined as the knowledge of a thing 

ehinition. : : 5 
derived through its mark or sign of three 
characters. 

The mark or sign (reason or middle term) should possess one 
of the following three characters :— 

(1) Effect (karya, hbras-bu)—the mark may be an effect of the 
thing to be inferred (predicate or 
major term); e.g. smoke of fire. 

(2) Identity (svabhava, ran-bshin)— 
the mark may be in essence identical with the thing to 
be inferred ; e.g. a siméapa identical with a tree. 


Three characters of the 
middle term. 


| Dignaiga observes :— 
nd Xmarmaag Ragas 
Rane ayaa Wn We Kare | 
amay asx" Hq 35 
Rae Er aaa ay Aa AS |] 
(Pramana-samuccaya, Chapter I). 
The original Sanskrit text of the verse is quoted by Vacaspati Miéra thus :— 
aq qafe sre ar eal are fearaca | 
afaiwigurd Se wafgaad ZU |i 
(Nyaya-vartika-tatparya-tiké, 1-1-4). 


What Dignaga meant to say is:— 

The Nyaya-sttra distinctly mentions the eye, ear, nose, tongue and touch as 
sense-organs, but says nothing as to whether the mind (manas) is a sense- 
organ or not. The presumption from this silence is that the mind is not a 
sense-organ according to the Nyaya-sttra. 

But Vatsyayana, the famous Hindu commentator on the Nyaya-sutra, inter- 
prets the silence in a quite different way, concluding therefrom that the 
mind (manas) is a sense-organ according to the Nyaya-sitra. 

Dignaza contends ‘if silence was a proof of assent why did the Nyaya-sitra 
not remain silent regarding the other five sense-organs too ?”’ 


2 Earguagy NFU RR ESS | 
SUN FAN AN ea NGL |y | 


(Pramana-samuccaya, chapter IT). 
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(3) Non-perception (anupalabdhi, mi-dmigs-pa)—non-perception of 
the mark may be due to the non-existence of the thing to 
be inferred; e.g non-preception of a pot is a mark of non- 
existence thereof. 

Dignaga mentions the views of some logicians who from smoke, 

which is the middle term, infer fire, the 

major term, which is inseparably connected 
with it, and also of others, who from smoke infer the connection 
between fire (the major term) and the hill (the minor term). He 
argues against the first mentioned logicians saying that if they 
infer fire from smoke they gain no new knowledge from this in- 
ference, for it is already known that smoke is inseparably connected 
with fire. His argument against the other logicians is that they 
are not able to infer the connection, for connection implies two 
things, whereas here only one thing, viz. the hill, is visible, but 
the other, viz. fire, is not visible What then do we really infer 
from smoke? Dignaga says it is not fire nor the connection be- 
tween it and the hill, but it is the fiery hill that is inferred.' 


Inference. 


| Dignaga writes :— 


BUN R AQUA UT yR | 

Ray Sar ayaa sayy 8s | 

EN AR EN SATII | 

Sap agara aka ar fis | 

Eararzgqa zx ya ss 

may Ra 3 Ray saeyax 3s | 

SF Karsoies 75 | 

SAX Ew gy sFay RG | 

QAM wc merge | 

HES Ag ha Garman casas | 

QR aM RE Aga a A 7 

BAN TA aga aqwcs | 

BNER MAA YOR ARG | 

Raegyan Fara ays || 

(Pramana-samuccaya, chapter II). 
The Sanskrit originals of these lines are as follows :— 

ara walat 44 fayeqiafaarea | 
aaa Afqiqute faqaeqyfe wi: i 
fay va sofas aq faaaq aa ataa | 
ay ufatc aaa faay areqRaar i 
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Chapter II1I—Inference for the sake of others. 


An inference for the sake of others! (called in Sanskrit parar- 
thanumana and in Tibetan gshan-gyi-don- 
gyi-rjes-dpag) takes place when a person 
demonstrates to others the conclusion drawn by him through an 
inference for one’s self. 

The predicate* or major term (called in Sanskrit anwmeya or 
sadhya and in Tibetan dpag-bya or bsgrub 
bya) is the object which is desired by one’s 
self to be predicable of (attributed to) the subject (or minor term) 
and which is not opposed to perception, inference or verbal testi- 
mony; e.g. the hill is fiery. 


Definition. 


Predicate. 


daqasty ad arfe vat saa aefa | 

ware sqsaara qeat farsa: 

fesaaHste q sags few" | 

aa fae daa yin aarqeifa | 
(Pramana-samuccaya, chapter IT). 


The Hindu logician Vacaspati Migra has quoted and criticised these lines in 
the Nyaya-vartika-tatparya-tika, 1-1-5. 


! Dignaga observes :— 
ayaa 8 Ka 3 Bars cay 3 | 
RE Aa ee Ka qnyga Hs || 
(Pramana-samuccaya, chapter IIT). 
The Sanskrit original of this verse runs thus : ~ 
Watqaray SVs siHwTaT | 
(Quoted in Slokavartika-tika, p. 252). 
Pragastapada defines pararthanumana thus :— 
qwaraaaa aaa atafyara sfaqren quulqaragq | 


(Pragastapada Bhasya, p. 231, edited by M.M. Vindhyeévari Prasad Dvivedin, 
Vizianagaram Sanskrit Series). 


2 Dignaga observes :— 
na 8 a-n53 
aq aks REA EN SAA | 
AEA YN Ra SEAS aay 5c: 
He FAT TMV ANA ANU |S |] 
(Pramana-samuccaya, chapter III). 
The Sanskrit original should run thus :— 
eetig faey: 
wafaa: aarare | 
TAT ata ATA 


STAAATSACTTAA i 
(Pramana-samuccaya, chapter IIT). 
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The law of extension.—The law of extension of the middle 
term (called in Sanskrit paksa-dharma' and in Tibetan phyogs- 
chos), which refers to the local area of a reason or middle term in 
relation to its minor and major terms, is stated as follows :— 

(1) The reason or middle term must cover the subject or minor 

term (paksa). 

(2) The reason or middle term must be present in the homologue 

(sapaksa) of the predicate or major term. 
(3) The reason or middle term must be absent from the heterologue 
(vipaksa) of the predicate or major term. 


Nine Reasons.—It is possible to conceive of nine reasons or 
middle terms? which are present in or absent from the homologues 
or heterologues wholly or partly. The reasons or middle terms, 
which are wholly or partly present in the homologues but wholly 
absent from the heterologues, are valid, their opposites are contra- 
dictory and the others are uncertain.’ 

A table of nine reasons, in reference to their homologues and 
heterologues, is given below :— 


Ga Saal Qa GA US AK AE 
BAA] BARR Kay AWE: 
Bar ay A aga daa aan: 
Ms aA aN EX {I 
(Pramana-samuccaya, chapter IIT). 
The Sanskrit originals of these lines are quoted by Vacaspati Misra as follows :— 
aad FHI SUT 
Gas: Jafaur | 
IeAAGTa 
aug fefruaet h 


(Prama@na-samuccaya, chapter III, quoted in Nydyavartika-tatparya-tika on 
Nyaya-sttra, 1-1-35, p. 198, Vizianagaram Sanskrit series). 


2 In the commentaries on Nyaya-sitra, 1-1-35, Uddyotakara and Vacaspati 
Misra both severely criticize Dignaga’s theory of Nine Reasons. Dignaga too 
reviews the definitions of a proposition (pratijfia) as given by Aksapada and the 
Mimamsaka. 


8 Ra mK Nga ayaa Wa ar: 
aray ar AG a aG et | 
Raq Rana ayes 
anya a ayaa Rar BN 35 ' 
(Pramana-samuccaya, chapter [J1). 
The Sanskrit originals quoted by Vacaspati run thus :— 
aa a am anal 
Zul Blaet aaa | 
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Wine reasons. 


CHAP. III. 


No. 


Homologue of the major 
term (sapaksa). 


Heterologue of the major 
term (vipakea). 


Nature of the 
reason. 


The reason is wholly present 
(sat) in the homologue. 


The reason is wholly present 
(sat) in the heterologue. 


The reason is 
uncertain. 


The reason is wholly present 
(sat) in the homologue. 


The reason is wholly absent 
(asat) from the heterologue. 


The reason is 
valid. 


3 The reason is wholly present | The reason is partly present | The reason is 
(sat) in the homologue. (sadasat) in the heterologue.| uncertain. 
4 The reason is wholly absent | The reason is wholly present |The reason is 
(asat) from the homologue. (sat) in the heterologue. contradictory. 
| : 
5 { The reason is wholly absent | The reason is wholly absent} The reason is 
(asat) from the homologue. (asat) from the heterologue.| uncertain. 
| z Pa = Fe 
[ . . 
6 {|The reason is wholly absent | The reason is partly present |The reason is 
(asat) from the homologue. (sadasat) in the heterologue.| contradictory. 
vl [ The reason is partly present | The reason is wholly present | The reason is 
(sadasat) in the homologue. | (sat) in the heterologue. uncertain. 
| 
| eae = —- 
8 { The reason is partly present | The reason is wholly absent | The reason is 
| | (sadasat) in the homologue. (asat) from the heterologue.| valid. 
= - : 
9 \| The reason is partly present |The reason is partly present | The reason is 
partly p partly p 


(sadasat) in the homologue. 


(sadasat) in the heterologue. 


uncertain. 


Illustration of the nine reasons.—The nine reasons! are illus- 


trated by Dignaga in his Hetucakra (Wheel of Reasons) in which 
he assumes the following as reasons (or middle terms) and major 
terms respectively :— 
Reasons or middle terms (hetu')—(1) knowable (prameya), 
(2) a product (krtaka), (3) non-eternal (anitya), (4) produced 


a Sg farce 
fawetsaee fataa: | 


1-1-35, p. 198, Vizianagaram Sanskrit Series). 


eeaya, chapter TIT, as follows:— 


(Pramana-samuccaya, chapter IIT, quoted in Nyayavartika-tatparya-tika on 


! The Sanskrit originals are quoted by Vacaspati Migra from Pram@na-samu- 
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(krta), (5) audible (ravana), (6) a product of effort (yatnaja), (7) 
non-eternal (anitya), (8) a product of effort (yatnaja), and (9) 
tangible (sparsaja). 

Predicates or major terms (sédhya')—(1) eternal (nitya), 
(2) non-eternal (anitya), (3) a product of effort (yatnaja), (4) 
eternal (nitya), (5) non-eternal (anitya), (6) eternal (nitya), (7) a 
non-product of effort (ayatnaja), (8) non-eternal (anitya), and (9) 
eternal (nitya). 

Application of the Law of Extension.—Applying the Law of 
Extension to the Table of Nine Reasons or the Wheel of Reasons 
we find that the second and the eighth reasons are valid, and the 
remaining seven are invalid inasmuch as these are either con- 
tradictory or uncertain. Take the case illustrating the first rea- 
son in the Wheel of Law. It stands thus :— 

Sound is eternal, 
Because it is knowable, 
Like ether and like a pot. 


Here ‘‘ knowability,” the reason, is wholly present in ‘‘ sound ”’ 
which is the subject and in ‘“‘ ether” which is a homlogue of ‘ eter- 
nal”? the predicate. But being wholly present also in “a pot”’ 
which is a heterologue of the ‘‘ eternal,” knowability becomes an 
uncertain reason. Take the case illustrating the eighth reason 
which stands thus :— 


This sound is non-eternal, 
Because it is a product of effort, 
Like a pot, unlike lightning and ether. 


Here ‘‘a product of effort ’’ abides in ‘‘ this sound”’ which is 
the subject, and in “‘a pot’ which is a homologue of ‘‘ non-eternal ”’ 
the predicate, but does not abide in ‘‘ lightning” which is also a 


3A HaallayAd 3TIW VAST: | 
afay vasramt fawaifey aa 
(Nyayavartika-tatparya-tika on 1-1-35, p. 198, Vizianagram Sanskrit series). 
The Tibetan version runs thus :— 
BAKE HGR RE SUA gE | 
DG Sago Ray yg Ra 
Kay Nay gaas' sgh || 
(Pramana-samuccaya, chap. IIT). 


The Sanskrit originals are quoted by Vacaspati Misra from Pramana-samu- 
ecaya, chapter IIT, thus: — 


1 faarfaasadinaays faa WIBAT: | 


qyeiaaaay waaite sya4 i 
(Nyayavartika-tatparya-tika on 1-1-35). 
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homologue and in “ ether ”’ which is a heterologue of the predicate. 
Here the reason is partly present in the homologue and wholly 
absent from the heterologue and as such is valid. 


Chapter IV—Reason and Example, 


From a certain point of view, the reason or middle term (called 
in Sanskrit hetu and in Tibetan gtan-tshigs) 
omic S and nega is of two kinds,! viz. affirmative (anvay?) and 
negative (vyatireki). The affirmative reason 
signifies that the thing signified by it is invariably accompanied 
by the thing signified by the predicate or major term, e.g. the hill 
is fiery, because it is smoky (where smoke is an affirmative reason). 
The function of the negative reason is stated thus: wherever 
there is absence of the thing signified by the major term, there is 
also absence of the thing signified by the reason or middle term, 
e.g. the hill is not smoky, because it is not fiery. 
A person who desires to produce in others, as in his own self, 
a definite conclusion, should state (in words) the subject, the predi- 
cate and the reason as also their mutual connection, in reference 
to the Law of Extension.’ 
In pointing out the connection of the reason with the major 
aednise Geant term he should state examples * (called in 
aes Sanskrit drstanta and in Tibetan dpe) which 
are of two kinds, viz. affirmative or homogeneous (anvayi or 


1 appa SAHA VE Aya | 
agarg, Ag AAR AFR |] 
. (Pramana-samuccaya, chapter IV). 
2 ROR EN AGA NASA A 
Raraag vax aka aly | 
Aa SN Bh KR AQAA RE 
ngage a aq 5q AE II 
- (Pramana-samuccaya, chapter IV). 


A similar idea is expressed in the Nyayavatara of the Jaina logician Siddha- 
sena Divakara :— 


= = ow 
efaquaeast faqaiaqed au: 
Q . . 
Wee FTTH QA ST ASGTSGITG il ee | 
(Nyayavatara, edited by Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, Buddhist Text Society, 
Calcutta). 


: RANT A A Oa S| 


Exatag pera sargaye |] 


(Pramana-samuccaya, chapter JV). 
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sadharmya) and negative or heterogeneous (vyatireki or vaidharmya). 
An illustration of the examples is given below :— 
The hill is fiery, 
Because it is smoky, 
That which is smoky is fiery, as a kitchen (affirmative ex- 
ample), 
But that which is not fiery is not smoky, as a lake (negative 
example). 


The two examples are in fact identical as they both point 
out the connection of the reason with the predicate or major 
term, 


Chapter V—Apoha —negation of the opposite. 


According to the doctrine of Apoha' (called in Tibetan gshan- 
sel-wa), an entity is defined as being the 
negation of its opposite, e.g. a cow is that 
which is not a not-cow. There is, in this connection, a review of 
the mutual relations of substance (dravya, rdsas), quality (guna, 
yon-tan), action (karma, las), particularity (visesa, bye-brag, or, 
khyad), generality (samanya, spyi), and inherence (samavaya, hdu- 
wa). 

According to Dignaga, Comparison? (wpamdna, fier-hjal) is 
useless as it 1s not a separate source of 
knowledge. He says that when we recog- 
nise a thing through perception of a similar thing, we really per- 
form an act of Perception. Hence Comparison or Recognition of 
Similarity is not a separate source of knowledge, but is included 
in Perception. 

Credible Word’ or Verbal Testimony (sdbda, yid-ches-tshig, 

CREATAS SAREE Gans sgra-las-byun-wa, or, nag-don) is also re- 
jected as not being a separate source of 


Apoha. 


Comparison, wpamana. 


: GN Naqragay ye 452 | 

ayaa Navas a ES 5'95 || 
(Pramana-samuccaya, chapter V). 

: Berea a HARA WG || 
(Pramana-samuccaya, chapter IV) 

Vide a very interesting discussion on it in the Ny&ayavartika, 1-1-6, where 
the Brahmana Logician Uddyotakara defends the Nyaya-sitra and the NyAaya- 
bhasya from the attacks of Dignaga. 

3 FAVNZR VENA A | 

Bq ar ayaa’ AG5 B'S |] 
(Pramana-samuccaya, chapter V). 

Compare— Oe eh Ses 
aarqaaaae Heawtaa: Fray hi 

(Slokavartika, gabda pariccheda, verse 15). 
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knowledge. Dignaga asks: ‘‘ What is the significance of a Cred- 
ible Word 2 Does it mean that the person who spoke the word is 
credible, or that the fact he averred iscredible?” “ If the person,” 
continues he, ‘‘is credible, it is a mere inference. On the other 
hand if the fact is credible, it is a case of Perception.”’ Hence 
Dignaga concludes that Credible Word or Verbal Testimony is 
not a separate source of knowledge, but is included in Perception 
and Inference.! 
The mark (middle term)*® is present where the thing to be 
inferred (major term) or its homologue is 
aa peer ee the present, but absent where the thing or its 
homologue is non-existent, eg. smoke is 
present only where there is fire or any thing homogeneous with it, 
but absent where there is no fire nor any thing homogeneous with 


the same. 


Chapter VI—Analogues or Far-feteched analogy. 


In this chapter there is an explanation of the Analogue? or 
Far-fetched Analogy (called in Sanskrit 7a¢7 and in Tibetan Itag- 
gcod) which is of various kinds’; such as (1) praptisama (phrad- 
mtshuns), (2) apraplisama (ma-phrad-mtshuns), (3) varnyasama 


WRT HA ATC WATRUIAATAAT |: Il 

BaqraaTangiseaR Ta SV ara | 

Ta ARATS afaatafter aa Was il 

FUAYIANUAASZUTY PYATT | 

arareatasaara Fare rayraary Heon 
(Slokavartika, Sabda pariccheda). 

ay Fay haga 

Bary gaa ad 35 \ 


(Pramana-samuccaya, chapter IT). 


~ 


1 IK" 
"ALAN 
The Sanskrit original is quoted by Vacaspati Migra thus :— 
araaaaifadare STATIS ATHTAAT Wl 
(Nyayavartika-tatparya-tika on Nyaya-sitra, 1-1-7). 
Vide Uddyotakara’s rejoinder in the Nydyavartika, 1-1-7. 
2 Eyqagg xc QR NEL N'A | 
BR REA AHA |] 
(Pramana-samuccaya, chapter II). 


The Sanskrit originals of these lines, which have been quoted and criticised by 
Uddyotakara, run as follows :— . 


WTAY AGE | BRAT arfearsate a 
(Nyayavartika, 1-1-5, p. 58, Bibliotheca Indica, Calcutta), 
$ For an explanation of these terms vide the Nyaya-sitra. 
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(brjod-mtshuns), (4) avarnya-sama& (ma-brjod-mtshuns), (5) anut- 
paiti-sama (ma-skyes-mtshuns), (6) karya-sama (hbras-mtshuns), 
(7) sadharmya-sama@ (chos-mthun-mtshuns), (8) vaidharmya-sama 
(chos-mi-mthun-mtshuns), (9) wikalpa-sama (rnam-rtog-mtshuns), 
(10) upalabdhisama (dmigs-pa-mtshuns), (11) samnéaya-sama (the- 
tshom-mtshuns), (12) arthapatti-sama (don-rtogs-mtshuns), (13) 
sadhyasama (bsgrub-bya-mtshuns) and (14) prasanga-sama (thal- 
wa-mtshuns). Some other kinds of analogue are said to be enumer- 
ated in the Tirthika works. 


95. DIGNAGA’s Nydya-pravesa. 


The Nyaya-pravesa!, or rather ‘‘ Nyaya-praveso-nama pra- 
mana-prakarana,” is another excellent work on Logic by Dignaga. 
The Sanskrit original is lost. There exists a Tibetan translation 
of it which extends over folios 183—188 of the Bstan-hgyur, sec- 
tion Mdo, volume Ce. The translation was prepared by the great 
Kasmirian Pandita Sarvajfia-sri Raksita and the Sakya monk 
Grags-pa-rgyal-mtshan-dpal-bzan, in the great Sa-skya monastery 
of Western Tibet. The work in Tibetan is called Tshad-ma-rigs- 
par-hjug-pahi-sgo signifying the ‘ Door of Entrance to Logic.” 
It opens thus :— 

‘‘Demonstration and refutation together with their fallacies 
are useful in arguing with others; and Perception and Inference 
together with their fallacies are useful for self-understanding : 
seeing these [ compile this Sastra.’’? 


A Syllogism—Nyayavayava. 


Some of the subjects discussed in the 


Parts of a Syllogism. 3 4 
i sae: work are noticed below :— 


1 I consulted the Nyaya-pravega in the volume Ce of the Tibetan Bstan- 
hgyur which was placed at my disposal by the India Office, London. I have also 
brought a copy of the Nyaya-praveSa from the monastery of Labrang in Sikkim 
which I visited in May 1907. This is probably the same as ‘‘ Nyaya-dvara-tarka- 
éastra’’: Vide Takakusu’s I-tsing, p. 186, and Bunyiu Nanjio’s Catalogue of the 
Chinese Tripitaka, Nos. 1223 and 1224. Cf. Dr. Sugiura’s ‘‘ Hindu Logic as pre- 
served in China and Japan,” pp. 36, 60, where Sankara Svamin’s Nyaya-pravega- 
tarka-Sastra is noticed. : mas 

2 AUN AE FAI AGA’ 95 | 

BIR’ SE ASN’ ATSA’ HANGS | 
AEA GN SE HENS AA] | 
BR ME 'TSN HAS a AV AX | 
SN ORHASV ASA || 
¥ (Nyaya-pravesga). 

3 In Tibetan: Rigs-pahi-yan-lag (Rajan 152199 ) and in Sanskrit: Nyaya- 

vayava ( qTaaaa ) | 
19 
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Reasoning, according to the Nyaya-pravesa, is carried on by 
means of a minor term, a major term, a middle term and two 
examples. The minor term is also called the subject (in Sans- 
krit: paksa or dharmin, and in Tibetan phyogs or chos-can). 
The major term is otherwise called the predicate (in Sanskrit: 
sadhya or dharma, in Tibetan: bsgrub-par-bya or chos). The 
middle term is also called the reason or mark (in Sanskrit: hetu, 
linga or sadhana, in Tibetan: gtan-tshigs or bsgrub-par-byed). 
The example (called in Sanskrit : drstanta, in Tibetan: dpe-brjod) 
is of two kinds, viz. (1) homogeneous (in Sanskrit: sadharmya, in 
Tibetan: chos-mthun-pa) and (2) heterogeneous (in Sanskrit: 
vaidharmya, in Tibetan: chos-mi-mthun-pa). 

= ; The form of reasoning is as follows :— 
orm of a Syllogism. 
(1) This hill is fiery, 
(2) Because it has smoke, 
(3) All that has smoke is fiery like a kitchen, and whatever is 
not fiery has no smoke, like a lake. 


Here ‘hill’ is the minor term, ‘fiery’ the major term, ‘smoke’ 
the middle term, ‘kitchen’ a homogeneous example, and ‘lake’ a 
heterogeneous example. 


The Minor Term, 


A minor term and a major term linked 


Thesis, : oc 
together constitute a proposition, e.g. 


The hall (minor term) is fiery (major term). 


A proposition which is offered for proof is a Thesis. 
There are certain types of thesis which cannot stand the test 
The Fallacies of Thesis.) Of Proof and are therefore fallacious. 

The following theses are fallacious :— 

(1) A thesis incompatible with perception, such as: ‘‘ sound 
is inaudible.” 

(2) A thesis incompatible with inference, such as: ‘‘ A pot 
is eternal.” 

(Really “‘ A pot is non-eternal, because it is a product.’’) 

(3) A thesis incompatible with the public opinion, such as: 
‘*Man’s head is pure, because it is the limb of an animate being.” 
(Or, “money is an abominable thing.”” Tor some men like me may 
a “money is an abominable thing,” but the world does not say 
So). 


1 In Tibetan: phyogs-ltar-snan (Jaq ga sn )3 and in Sanskrit: paksa- 
bhasa ( qaTHTg ) | 
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(4) A thesis incompatible with one’s own belief or doctrine, 
such as: A Vaisesika philosopher saying ‘‘sound is eternal.” 

(5) A thesis incompatible with one’s own statement, such as: 
‘*My mother is barren.” 

(6) A thesis with an unfamiliar minor term, such as: The 
Buddhist speaking to the Samkhya, ‘Sound is perishable.” 
(Sound is a subject well known to the Mimamsaka, but not to 
the Samkhya). 

(7) A thesis with an unfamiliar major term, such as: The 
Samkhya speaking to the Buddhist, ‘‘ The soul is animate.”’ 

(8) A thesis with both the terms unfamiliar, such as: The 
Vaisesika speaking to the Buddhist, “The soul has feelings as 
pleasurable, etc.” 


(The Buddhist deals neither with the soul nor with its feelings). 


(9) A thesis universally accepted, such as: ‘‘ Fire is warm.” 
(This thesis cannot be offered for proof, as it is accepted by all). 


The Middle Term and the Major Term. 
Three Characteristics of The Middle Term (hetu) must possess 
the Middle Term.! three characteristics, viz. :— 
(1) The whole of the minor term (paksa) must be connected 
with the middle term, e.g. 
Sound is non-eternal, 
Because it is a product, 
Like a pot, but unlike ether. 
In this reasoning, “‘product’’ which is the middle term 
includes the whole of ‘‘sound”’ which is the minor term. 
(2) All things denoted by the middle term must be homo- 
geneous with things denoted by the major term, e.g. 


All things produced are non-eternal, as a pot. 
f=) 


(3) None of the things heterogeneous from the major term 
must be a thing denoted by the middle term, ¢.g. 

No non-non-eternal (that is, no eternal) thing is a product, as 
ether. 

If we suppose the minor term or subject to be ‘8,’ the middle 
term or reason to be ‘R,’ and the major term or predicate to be 
‘P,’ then the above-mentioned three characteristics of the middle 
term may be symbolically set forth as follows :— 

(1) All S is R. 
(2) All R is P. 
(3) No R is non-P. 


1 Called in Tibetan: Gtan-tshigs-ni-tshul-gsum ( Mba SAIN SH FA AYYA ) and in 
Sanskrit: Lihgasya trairipyam ( fara Feqa Dal 
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Now, the negative aspect of the middle term, wiz. no R is 
non-P, only confirms the truth conveyed by one of the positive 
aspects, viz. all R is P. Hence we may put aside the negative 
aspect, and exhibit the positive aspects as follows :— 


(1) All S is RB. 
(2) AIR is P. 


Again, in the above instance ‘R’ and ‘P’ may be taken in 
their whole extent or partially. So the two positive aspects 
mentioned above may be fully exhibited as follows :— 

(1) (a) AILS is all R. 
(b) All S is some R. 
(2) (a) AUR is all P. 
(b) All R is some P. 


Combining aspect (1) and aspect (2) together, we find that a 
syllogism may be of any one of the following forms :— 
(1) All $ is all P (conclusion) : 
Because All § is all R, 
All R is all P. 
(2) All 8 is some P (conclusion) : 
Because All S is all R, 
All R is some P. 
(3) All S is some P (conclusion) : 
Because All S is some R, 
All R is all P. 
(4) All S is some P (conclusion) : 


Because All 8 is some R, 
All RB is some P. 


Hence we find that Dignaga admits only two conclusions, viz. 


All S is all P, and 
All S is some P. 


The second and third of the characteristics mentioned above 
_ indicate the relative extension of the mid- 
a eee he lea i. die term and major term. They show that 
Major Term. the middle term is universally, invariably, 
or inseparably connected with the major 
term. This universal, invariable, or inseparable connection be- 
tween them is called in Sanskrit Vyapti and in Tibetan Khyab 
which was, as far as I find, first discovered by Dignaga. 
Supposing that the middle term or reason is R, and the 
major term or predicate is P, the connection between the two 
terms may be symbolically set forth as follows :— 
(1) All R is all P, and 
(2) All R is some P. 
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Fourteen Fallacies. 


Owing to the violation of one or more of the three charac- 


MEMES uhh teristics, there occur Fallacies of the Middle 
pan eumee’’ ‘Term which may be of fourteen kinds as 
follows :— 
A. The unproved (Sanskrit: Asiddha, Tibetan: Ma-grub) 
which occurs : 
(1) When the lack of truth of the middle term is recognized 
by both the parties, e.g. 
Sound is non-eternal, 
Because it is visible. 


(Neither of the parties admits that sound is visible), 


(2) When the lack of truth of the middle term is recognized 
by one party only, e.g. 
Sound is evolved. 
Because it is a product. 
(The Mimamsakas do not admit that sound is a product). 


(3) When the truth of the middle term is questioned, e.g. 
The hill is fiery, 
Because there is vapour. 
(Vapour may or may not be an effect of fire, and may or may 
not be connected with it otherwise). 
(4) When it is questioned whether the middle term is predi- 
cable of the minor term, e.g. 
Ether is a substance. 
Because it has qualities. ‘ 
(It is questioned whether ether has qualities). 


B. The uncertain (Sanskrit: Aniéscita, Tibetan: Ma-nes-pa) 
which occurs : 

(5) When the middle term is too general, abiding equally in 
the major term as well as in the opposite of it, e.g. 

Sound is eternal, 
Because it is knowable. 

(The ‘ knowable’ is too general, because it abides in the eternal 
as well as the non-eternal. This is a fallacy of being too general, 
called in Sanskrit: Sadharana, and in Tibetan : Thun-mon). 

(6) When the middle term is not general enough, abiding 
neither in the major term nor in its opposite, ¢.g. 

Sound is eternal, 
Because it is audible. 


1 In Tibetan: Gtan-tshigs-ltar-snan (55) Sa] BA" SC ) and in Sanskrit: 
Hetvabhaésa ( Salute ) | 
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(This is a fallacy of being not general enough, called in 
Sanskrit: Asadharana, and in Tibetan: Thun-mon-ma-yin). 

(7) When the middle term abides in some of the things homo- 
geneous with, and in all things heterogeneous from, the major 
term, ¢€.g. 

Sound is not a product of effort, 
Because it is non-eternal. 

(The non-eternal abides in some of the things which are not 
products of effort, such as lightning, and abides in all things 
which are not non-products of effort). 

(8) When the middle term abides in some of the things 
heterogeneous from, and in all things homogeneous with, the 
major term, ¢.g. 

Sound is a product of effort, 
Because it is non-eternal. 

(The non-eternal abides in some of the things which are not 
products of effort, as lightning, and abides in all things which are 
products of effort). 

(9) When the middle term abides in some of the things 
homogeneous with, and in some heterogeneous from, the major 
term, @.g. 

Sound is eternal, 
Because it is incorporeal. 

(Some incorporeal things are eternal as ether, but others are 

not as intelligence). 


(10) When there is a non-erroneous contradiction, that is, 
when a thesis and its contradictory are both supported by what 
appear to be valid reasons, e.g. 

The Vaisesika speaking to the Mimamsaka : 

““Sound is non-eternal, 
Because it is a product.” 
The Mimamsaka speaking to the Vaisesika : 
‘Sound is eternal, 
Because it is always audible.” 

(Both of the reasonings are correct, but as they lead to con- 

tradictory conclusions they are classed as wncertain). 


C. The contradictory (Sanskrit: Viruddha, Tibetan: Hgal- 
wa) which occurs : 
(11) When the middle term is contradictory to the major 
term, e.g. 
Sound is eternal, 
Because it is a product. 
(Product is inconsistent with eternal). 
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(12) When the middle term is contradictory to the implied 
major term, ¢.g. 

The eyes, etc., are serviceable to some being, 
Because they are made of particles, 
Like a bed, seat, etc.! 

(Here the major term “‘serviceable to some being” is am- 
biguous, for, the apparent meaning of ‘some being’ is ‘ the body,’ 
but the implied meaning of it is ‘the soul” Though things 
“made of particles’ are serviceable to the body, they are not, 
according to the Samkhya, serviceable to the soul which is attri- 
buteless. Hence there is contradiction between the middle term 
and the implied major term). 

(13) When the middle term is inconsistent with the minor 
term, ¢€.g. 

Samanya (generality) is neither a substance, nor a quality, 
nor an action; 

Because it depends upon one substance and possesses quality 
and action. 

Like generality-particularity—(Samanya or generality does 
not depend upon one substance, etc). 

(14) When the middle term is inconsistent with the implied 
minor term, ¢.g. 

Objects are stimuli of action ; 
Because they are apprehended by the senses. 

(“ Objects’ is ambiguous, meaning (1) things and (2) pur- 
poses. The middle term is inconsistent with the minor term in 
the second meaning). 


The Example. 


: ee ee 
ieteewntheory ores: An example before the time of Dignaga 
amples. Examples con- served as a mere familiar case which was 
verted to universal pro- cited to help the understanding of the 
positions. . 
listener, ¢.g. 

The hill is fiery, 

Because it has smoke, 

Like a kitchen (example). 


Dignaga converted an example into a universal proposition, 
that is, a proposition® expressive of the universal, invariable or 


1 This example may lead us to presume that the author of Nyaya-pravega 
knew Iévara Krsna’s Samkhya-karika which is the oldest of the works on Samkhya 
philosophy that have come down to us. 

2 The universal proposition, that is, the proposition expressive of the universal 
relation between the middle term and the major term, serves as the major premise 
in a syllogism of the celebrated Greek logician Aristotle. It was long unknown in 
India. Dignaga’s discovery of the universal proposition marks a new era in the 
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inseparable connection between the middle term and the major 
term, which stand to each other in the causal relation or in the 
relation of inherence, ¢.g. 
The hill is fiery, 
Because it has smoke, 
All that has smoke is fiery as a kitchen (homogeneous ex- 
ample). 


The above example is homogeneous. A heterogeneous ex- 
ample is thus given :— 

Whatever is not fiery has no smoke as a lake. 

Examples have already been stated to be of two kinds, wz. 

(1) Homogeneous and (2) Heterogeneous. 
PResesne ent ir homo- Fach of these kinds becomes fallacious 
under certain circumstances. Fallacies of 

the homogeneous example are the following :— 

(1) An example not homogeneous with the middle term, e.g. 

Sound is eternal, 
Because it is incorporeal, 
That which is incorporeal is eternal as the atoms. 

(The atoms cannot serve as an example, because they are not 
incorporeal. This is called a fallacy of the Excluded Middle 
Term). 

(2) An example not homogeneous with the major term, e.g. 

Sound is eternal, 
Because it is incorporeal, 
That which is incorporeal is eternal as intelligence. 

(Intelligence cannot serve as an example, because it is not 
eternal. This is called a fallacy of the Excluded Major Term). 

(3) An example homogeneous with neither the middle term 
nor the major term, @.g. 

Sound is eternal, 
Because it is incorporeal, 
That which is incorporeal is eternal, as a pot. 
(The pot cannot serve as an example, because it is neither in- 


corporeal nor eternal. This is called a fallacy of the Excluded 
Middle and Major Terms). 


(4) A homogeneous example showing a lack of universal con- 
nection between the middle term and the major term, e.g. 


This person is passionate, 
Because he is a speaker, 


history of Indian Logic, and shows a great development of the principle of induc- 
tion. 
1 Called in Tibetan: Chos-mthun-dpe-ltar-snan-wa ( Sw aga ay an sng ) and 


in Senskrit: Sadharmya-drstantabhasa ( STHwIZaTAATATS ) | 
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Whoever is a speaker is passionate, as a certain man in 
Magadha. 

(Though a certain man in Magadha may be both a speaker and 
passionate, there is nevertheless no universal connection between 
being a speaker and being passionate. This is a fallacy of Ab- 
sence of Connection, called in Sanskrit: Ananvaya, in Tibetan: 
Rjes-su-hgro-wa-med). 

(5) A homogeneous example showing an inverse connection 
between the middle term and the major term, e.g. 

Sound is non-eternal, 
Because it is a product of effort, 
Whatever is non-eternal is a product of effort, as a pot. 

(The pot cannot serve as an example, because though it is both 
non-eternal and a product of effort, the connection between the 
major term and the middle term has been inverted, i.e. all 
products of effort are non-eternal: but all non-eternals are not 
products of effort. This is a fallacy of Inverse Connection 
called in Sanskrit: Viparitanvaya, in Tibetan: Rjes-su-hgro-wa- 
phyin-ci-log-pa). 

Ballecios of the hetero: Fallacies of the heterogeneous example 
geneous example.| are the following :— 


(6) An example not heterogeneous from the opposite of the 
middle term, e.g. 
Sound is eternal, 
Because it is incorporeal, 
Whatever is non-eternal is not incorporeal, as intelligence. 
(Intelligence is non-eternal, yet incorporeal. This is a fallacy 
of Included Middle Term in a heterogeneous example). 


(7) An example not heterogeneous from the opposite of the 
major term, ¢.g. 
Sound is eternal, 
Pecause it is incorporeal, 
Whatever is non-eternal is not incorporeal, as atoms. 
(The atoms are not incorporeal, yet they are eternal. This is 
a fallacy of included Major Term in a heterogeneous example). 


(8) An example heterogeneous from neither the opposite of 
the middle term nor the opposite of the major term, e.g. 


Sound is eternal, 
Because it is incorporeal, 
Whatever is non-eternal is not incorporeal, as a pot. 


» | Called in Tibetan: Chos-mi-mthun-dpe-ltar-snan-wa (Ev A ngage sna ) 
and in Sanskrit: Vaidharmya-drstantabhasa Qyraqzareaqaia ) | 
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(A pot is neither eternal nor incorporeal. This is called a 
fallacy of Included Middle and Major Terms in a heterogeneous 
example). 

(9) A heterogeneous example showing an absence of discon- 
nection between the middle term and the major term, e.g. 

This person is passionate, 

Because he is a speaker, 

Whoever is non-passionate is not a speaker,as a piece of 
stone. 

(This is called a fallacy of Absence of Disconnection of a 
heterogeneous example). 


(10) A heterogeneous example showing an absence of inverse 
disconnection between the middle term and the major term, e.g. 
Sound is non-eternal, 
Because it is a product, 
Whatever is non-product is not non-eternal. as ether. 


The example should be inverted as: 


Whatever is non-non-eternal, 7.e. eternal, is not a product, 
as ether. This is called a fallacy of Inverted Negation of a 
heterogeneous example. 


All the three kinds of fallacies—of the Thesis, Middle Term 
and Example—are fallacies of reasoning. Refutation (called in 
Sanskrit: Disana, and in Tibetan: Sun-hbyin) consists in finding 
out in the reasoning of the opponent any one of the fallacies 
aforementioned. Fallacy of Refutation (called in Sanskrit: 
Dasanabhasa, and in Tibetan: Sun-hbyin-ltar-snan-wa) consists 
in alleging a fallacy where there is no fallacy at all. 


Perception and Inference, 


Perception and Inference are the two kinds of valid know- 
ledge for one’s own self. Perception (called 
in Sanskrit: Pratyaksa, and in Tibetan: 
Mnon-sum) is knowledge derived through 
the senses. It is free from illusory experiences and is not con- 
nected with name, genus, etc. Inference (called in Sanskrit: 
Anumana, and in Tibetan: Rjes-su-dpag) is the knowledge of 
objects derived through a mark (Tibetan: Rtags) or middle term 
which has three characteristics. There are Fallacies of Perception 
as well as of Inference (called respectively Pratyaksabhasa and 
Anumanabhasa in Sanskrit, and Mnon-sum-]tar-nan and Rjes-dpag- 
Itar-snan in Tibetan). 


Perception and Infer- 
ence and their Fallacies. 


96a. 


Sound is eternal, 

Because it is knowable, 

Like ether and like a pot. 

Here the ‘ knowable’ (which is the reason or 
middle term) abides in all things homogeneous 
with, and all things heterogeneous from, the 
‘ eternal’ (which is the major term). 

The reason or middle term is too general. 

Truth is uncertain. 


2 


Sound is non-eternal, 
Because it is produced, 


| Like a pot, but unlike ether. 
Here the‘ produced ’ (which is the reason or 


Hetu-Cakra—Tur WHEEL OF REASONS. 
(Nine possible relations between the Middle Term and the Major Term in a syllogism.) 


3 


Sound is a product of effort, 

| Because it is non-eternal, 

Like a pot, unlike lightning and unlike ether. 
Here the ‘ non-eternal’ (which is the reason or 


The reasoning is valid, Well! 


middle term) abides in all things homogeneous 
with, but does not abide in any thing hetero- 
geneous from, the ‘ non-eternal’ (which is the 
major term). im 


ay 


middle term) abides in all things homogeneous 

with, and some things heterogeneous from, the 

product of effort (which is the major term). 
Truth is uncertain. 
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96. DiIGNAGaA’s Hetu-cakra-hamaru. 
(Logic of Nine Reasons). 


The Hetu-cakra-hamaru! is another small treatise on Logic 
by Dignaga. The Sanskrit original is lost, but a Tibetan transla- 
tion is preserved in the Bstan-hgyur, section Mdo, folios 193-194. 
The Tibetan translation was prepared by the sage Bodhisattva of 
Za-hor and the Bhiksu Dharmagoka. The work in Tibetan is 
called Gtan-tshigs-kyi-hkhor-lo-gtan-la-dwab-pa signifying “the 
Wheel of Reasons put in order.”’? It begins thus :— 

“Bowing down to the Omniscient One (Buddha), who has 
destroyed the net of errors, I explain the system of three charac- 
teristics of the Reason (or Middle Term).”’* 

In this work Dignaga has analysed all nine possible relations 
between the middle and the major terms and has found that there 
are among them two relations which conform to the three charac- 
teristics of the middle term already laid down, and the remaining 
seven relations are at variance with those characteristics. Accord- 
ingly he has concluded that only two relations are valid as wilk 
be evident from the annexed diagram. 


97. Pramana-samuccaya-vrtti. 


The Pramana-samuccaya-vrtti is a commentary on the Pra- 
mana-samuccaya by Dignaga himself. The Sanskrit original of this 
work is lost, but there exists a Tibetan translation which extends 
over folios 13—96 of the Bstan-hgyur, section Mdo, volume Ce. 
The Tibetan translation was prepared, at the command of king 
Rigs-ldan-rgyal-po, by the famous Indian sage Vasudhara Raksita, 
who was as it were the crest-gem of logicians, and the Tibetan 
interpreter Sha-ma-dge-bsiien-sin rgyal. In Tibetan it is called 
Tshad-ma-kun-las-btus-pahi-hgrel-wa, It is divided into six chap- 
ters corresponding to those of the Pramana-samuccaya itself. At 


t T brought a copy of the Tibetan version of the Hetu-cakra-hamaru from the 
monastery of Labrang in Sikkim which I visited in June 1907. This work is 
probably the same as the Hetu-dvara astra: vide Takakusu’s I-tsing, p. 187 

2 The Hetu-cakra is also called in Sanskrit Paksadharma-cakra and in Tibetan 
Phyogs-chos-deuhi-hkhor-lo. 


3 agate qa Eanes a2 | 
QA Bh AYA AU Yay aAFWAN } 
apy Sayer Kar ayer HB 
apa WATER'S, || 


(Hetu--chakra-hamaru). 
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the end of the work it is stated that “led on by the command of 
Mafijunatha (the god of learning), Dignaga the great dialectician 
of sharp intellect, wrote this sastra which is as deep as the ocean.” 

There is another translation of the Pramana-samuccaya-vrtti 
in Tibetan extending over folios 96—183 of the Bstan-hgyur, 
section Mdo, volume Ce. It was prepared by the Indian sage 
Hema or Kanaka Varma (called in Tibetan Gser-gyi-go-cha) and 
the Tibetan interpreter Dad-pa-ses-rab in the monastery of Si- 
wahi-dge-gnas. 


98, Pram4na-sastra Nyaya-pravesa. 


Pramana-Sastra Nyaya-pravesa! is another work by Dignaga. 
It was translated into Chinese by the Chinese interpreter Tha- 
sam-tsan. ‘The Chinese version® was translated into Tibetan by 
the Chinese scholar Dge-ses-sin-gyan and the Tibetan monk ston- 
gshon in the sa-skya monastery of Western Tibet. The very 
venerable Chinese monk Dharmaratna (called in Tibetan Chos-kyi- 
rin-chen), who edited the Tibetan version, compared it thoroughly 
with the Chinese version. The Sanskrit original of the work 
appears to be lost but the Tibetan version still exists. It consists 
of folios 188—193 of the Bstan-hgyur, section Mdo, volume Ce. 
In Tibetan the work is called Tshad-mahi-bstan-bcos-rig-pa-la- 
hjug-pa signifying ““An Entrance to the Science of Logic.” The 
Chinese title of the work is Gyen-min-gshihi-cin-lihi-lun. 


99, Alambana-pariksa. 


The Alambana-pariksa * is another work by Dignaga. The 
Sanskrit original of this work appears to be lost, but there exists 
a Tibetan translation which consists of one folio only (folio 180) 


| At the kind suggestion of Prof. H. Ui (vide his Vaisesika Philosophy, p. 68), 
I have re-examined the Pramana-Nyaya-pravesa (fully entitled as Nyaya-pravego- 
nama-pramana-prakarana) and Pramana-Sastra-Nyaya-pravesa (fully called Pra- 
mana-sastra-Nyaya-praveso-nima), and find that they are identical in their con- 
tents. One was translated into Tibetan direct from Sanskrit and the other through 
the Chinese language. The original Sanskrit work, of which these two are transla- 
tions, was perhaps called simply Nyd@ya-pravesa. The Bstan-hgyur ascribes this 
work to Dignaga who dealt in it with fourteen fallacies besides other subjects. The 
Hetu-cakra, which treats of nine reasons, is a part of it. The Nyaya-pravega and 
the Hetu-cakra combined together constitute Dignaga’s ‘‘ Logic of nine reasons 
and fourteen fallacies.” 

2 The Nyaya-pravega corresponds to Nos. 1223 and 1224 of Bunyiu Nanjio’s 
Catalogue of the Chinese Tripitaka. No. 1223 represents I-tsing’s translation of 
the Nyaya-praveéa brought out in 711 A.D., while No. 1224 is Hwen-thsang’s trans- 
lation finished in 648 A.D. 

§ I have consulted the Tibetan xylograph of this work as contained in the 
India Office, London, This is probably the same as ‘‘ Alambana-pratyaya-dhyana- 
Sastra’’: vide Bunyiu Nanjio’s Catalogue of the Chinese Tripitaka, No. 1173, and 
Takakusu’s I-tsing, p. 188. 
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of the Bstan-hgyur, section Mdo, volume Ce. The work in Tibetan 
is called Dmigs-pa-brtag-pa signifying “An Examination of the 
Objects of Thought.” It begins with an invocation to Buddha 
and all Bodhisattvas. 


100. Alambana-pariksa-vrtti. 


The Alambana-pariksa-vrtti! is a commentary on the Alam- 
bana-pariksa by Dignaga himself. The Sanskrit original of this 
work appears to be lost, but there exists a Tibetan version which 
is embodied in the Bstan-hgyur, section Mdo, volume Ce, folios 
eae The work in Tibetan is called Dmigs-pa-brtag-pahis- 
hgrel. 


101. Trikala-pariksa. 


The Trikala-pariksa® is a work by Dignaga. The Sanskrit 
original of this work appears to be lost. but there exists a Tibetan 
version in the Bstan-hgyur, section Mdo, volume Ce, folios 
182—183. This version was prepared by the great Pandita Santa- 
kara Gupta and the interpreter-monk Tshul-hkhrims-rgyal-mtshan. 
The work in Tibetan is called Dus-bsum-brtag-pa signifying ‘ An 
Examination of Three Times.”’ 


102, ParamartTHa (498 A.D.—569 A.D.). 


_ Paramartha,® born in 498 A.D., was a Buddhist ascetic 
(Sramana) at Ujjaini in Western India. He was placed by Jivita 
Gupta | or Kumara Gupta, as an interpreter at the disposal of a 
Chinese mission sent to Magadha by the Liang Emperor Wu-ti in 
539 AD. Paramartha taking a large number of Sanskrit manu- 
scripts went to China with the mission which spent several years in 
India. Hereached Canton in 546 A.D. and was presented to the 
Emperor in 548 A.D. He arrived in 546 A.D. at Nankin where he 
translated numerous works into Chinese. His death took place in 
China in 569 A D. 

In 550 AD. he translated Vasubandhu’s Tarka-Sastra into 
Chinese. He is said to have translated the Nyaya-stitra too. It 


1 I have consulted the xylograph of this work as contained in the Indi 
Office, London. 

2 I have consulted the Tibetan xylograph of this work as contained in the 
India Office, London. This work is probably the same that is called by Takakusu 
“The Sastra on the Meditation of the Three Worlds”: vide Takakusu’s I-sing, p. 
187. ‘The ‘‘ worlds ”’ evidently stand for ‘‘ times.” 

3 Vide Bunyiu Nanjio’s Catalogue of the Chinese Tripitaka, Appendix II, Nos. 
104. 105. Cf. V. A. Smith’s Early History of India, p. 313, third edition, Vide 
Bunyiu Nanjio’s Catalogue of the Chinese Tripitaka No. 1252. 
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is further reported that he wrote a work called Nyaya-bhasya ! or 
an explanation of the Nyaya-sitra in five volumes. 


103. Sankara SvAMIN (aBouT 550 A.D.). 


Sankara Svimin,? as it appears from Chinese records, was a 
pupil of Dignaga. He seems to have been a native of Southern 
India. Logic is said to have been handed down by Dignaga 
through Sankara Svamin and ten other masters to Silabhadra, 
who was the head of the Nalanda University, and the favourite 
teacher of the Chinese pilgrim, Hwen-thsang, in 635 A.D. Accord- 
ing to the Chinese Tripitaka Sankara Svamin was the author of 
a work called Hetuvidya Nyaya-praveSa-sastra, or Nyaya-pravesa 
Tarka-sastra,* which was translated into Chinese by Hwen-thsang 
in 647 A.D. This work seems to be different* from the ‘“‘ Nyaya- 
pravega”’? or more fully the ‘“ Nyaya pravego-nama-pramana- 
rakarana”’ which, as we have seen, is ascribed by the Tibetans 
to Dignaga. 

104. DHARMAPALA. 
(ABouT 600—635 A.D.). 


Dharmapala,’ a logician, was a native of Kafcipura in 
Dravida (modern Conjeeveram in Madras). He was the eldest 
son of a great minister of the country. From his childhood he 
exhibited much cleverness, and as he was a young man the king 
and queen of the country condescended to entertain him at a 
feast. In the evening of that day his heart was oppressed with 
sorrow and, assuming the robes of a Buddhist recluse, he left 
home and applied himself with unflagging earnestness to learn- 
ing. He was admitted into the University at Nalanda in which 
he acquired great distinction. Subsequentiy he became the head 


1 Professor H. Ui observes :— 

He (Paramartha) also translated......the Can-shwo (or lun-) tao-li-lun (one 
vol.) ; and he wrote a commentary (5 vols.) on the last, called the Explanation of 
the Can-lun. Al! have been lost.......Can-shwo (or lun) tao-li-lun...... may have 
been the translation of Nyaya...... that the commentary consisted of five volumes 
suggests the five adhyayas of Nyaya-sttra. (Vaisesika Philosophy, p. 84). 

? Vide Dr. Sugiura’s Hindu Logic as preserved in China and Japan, pp. 36, 
37. 

8 Vide Bunyiu Nanjio’s Catalogue of the Chinese Tripitaka, No. 1216, and 
Appendix I, No. 13. 

4+ The Tibetans do not know Sankara Svamin at all. The Chinese pilgrim 
I-tsing, who visited India during 671—695, speaks of Dignaga and Dharmkirti, 
but does not mention Sankara. Svamin. Even Hwen-thsang in his Travel does 
not mention him. Sankara Svamin’s Nyava-pravega Tarka-Sastra seems to 
correspond to No, 1216 of Bunyiu Nanjio’s Catalogue, Is the original Sanskrit text 
of 1216 different from that of 1224? 

5 Vide Beal’s Buddhist Records of the Western World, vol. 1, p. 237; vol. 11, 
pp. 110—223, 229 and 230. Vide also Takakusu’s I-tsing, p. vii, and Buayiu 
Nanjio’s Catalogue of the Chinese Tripitaka, Appendix I, No. 16. 
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of the University. He must have retired from Nalanda before 
635 A.D., when Hwen-thsang visited it, and found that Silabhadra 
had succeeded him in the headship of the University. Dharmapala 
conjointly with Bhartrhari composed a Beda-vrtti on Panini’s 
grammar. 

He was a follower of the Yogacara philosophy, and was the 
author of several works such as (1) Alambana-pratyaya-dhyana- 
Sastra-vyakhya; (2) Vidyamatra-siddhi-sastra-vyakhya ; and (3) 
Sata-Sastra-vaipulya-vyakhya which was translated into Chinese 
in 650 A.D. Hwen-thsang, who visited India in 629 A.D., found 
in Kausgambi the ruins of a monastery where Dharmapala had 
refuted the arguments of the heretics. 


105. Acarya SILABHADRA 
(635 A.D.). 


Silabhadra! belonged to the family of the king of Sama- 
tata (Bengal), and was of the Brahmana caste. He was a pupil 
of Dharmapala at the Nalanda University of which subsequently 
he became the head. The Chinese pilgrim, Hwen-thsang, was his 
pupil? in 635 A.D. Silabhadra was a great logician and ‘master of 
Sastras. 


106. AcaryvyaA DHARMAKIRTI 
(ABOUT 635—-650 A.D.). 


The excellent Dharmakirti,’? called in Tibetan Chos-grags, 
according to the accounts of all earlier 
sages, was born in the south in the kingdom 
of Cidaimani.* Since, however, there is now no country of that 
name, and since on the other hand all the orthodox and hetero- 
dox alike name Trimalaya as the birth-place of Dharmakirti, it 
is to be accepted that in olden times Trimalaya was called the 
kingdom of Cadamani. His father was a Tirtha of the Brah- 
mana caste, Parivrajaka Korunanda by name. Endowed from 
childhood up with a very keen intellect he attained to great skill in 
the fine arts, in the Vedas and Vedangas, in the art of healing, 
in grammar, and in all the theories of the Tirthas. When only 
sixteen or eighteen years old, he was already deeply versed in 


Darmakirti’s life. 


1 Vide Beal’s Buddhist Records of the Western World, vol. 11, p. 110; and 
Takakusu’s I-tsing, p. 181. 

2 Vide Takakusu’s I- tsing, p. xlv. 

3 Vide Lama Taranatha’s Geschichte des Buddhismus vou Schiefner, pp. 175— 
185. 

4 Ciidamani is probably the same as Coda or Chola country in the Eastern 
Deccan. As a fact Dharmakirti was born in the Deccan. Vide Pramana-vartika- 
karika, 
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the philosophy of the Tirthas. Occasionally he attended lectures 
of the Buddhists, and realised that the teachings of Buddha were 
without faults. There grew up in him a strong inclination to- 
wards Buddhism. He donned the dress of a Buddhist Upasaka 
(devotee). When the Brahmanas inquired the reason of this he 
praised the excellence of Buddhism for which he was out-casted. 
Thereupon he came to Madhyadesa! (Magadha), was received 
into the Sangha (priesthood) by Acarya Dharmapala, attained 
to great learning in the three Pitakas, and knew in all 500 sutras 
and dharanis by heart. 

Dharmakirti, desiring to become acquainted with the secret 

doctrine of the Tirtha system, donned a 
eee ee pad slave-attire and went southward. On in- 
Kumarila. Cae : e 
quiring who was versed in the Tirtha sys- 
tem, he was informed that the Brahmana Kumarila was an incom- 
parable master of the same. The assertion that Kumarila was an 
uncle of Dharmakirti is unsupported by Indian authority. Kuma- 
rila had received a large fortune from his king, owned many 
rice-fields, five hundred male slaves and five hundred female slaves 
and many hundred men. When Dharmakirti, after entering their 
service, performed the work of fifty slaves indoors and outdoors, 
Kumarila and his wife were satisfied. They allowed him to hear 
the secret doctrines. Obtaining knowledge of the secret teach- 
ing from Kumarila, he left his house. With the wages which 
he received from Kumiarila for his special services he gave a great 
feast to the Brahmanas in the night of his departure. 

Thereupon he challenged the followers of the system of 
Kanada named Kanada Gupta and other followers of the Tirtha 
system and entered upon debates with them. The debates last- 
ed for three months, during which he withstood all his opponents 
and converted many of them to Buddhism. Upon this Kumarila 
was enraged and appeared with 500 Brahmanas for debate. He 
proposed the condition that whoever was defeated should be 
killed. Dharmakirti, who did not desire the death of Kumarila, 
induced the latter to enter upon the condition that whoever was 
defeated should accept the doctrine of the winner, Putting 


'In Tibetan literature Madhya-deSa signifies Magadha (Behar). But Manu 
defines Madhya-deSa as the country lying between the Himalayas on the north. 
the Vindhya mountains on the south, Prayaga in the east, and the river Sarasvati 
on the west : 


feaafearatae aq sia faawarefa | 
Wats Garay AYSWU: sHifaa: a 
(Manusamhita 2: 21). 
In this connection vide a very learned article named ‘‘ Note on the Middle 


Country of Ancient India” by Rhys Davids in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, January 1904. 
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Dharma (doctrine) up as the prize they began the debate, and 
finally Dharmakirti was victorious. Kumarila and his 500 follow- 
ers became followers of Buddha.! 

Dharmakirti further withstood the Nirgranthas (Jainas), 
Rahuvratin and others, who lived within 
the range of the Vindhya mountains.? Re- 
turning to Dravali (Dravida) he challenged by criers those who 
were ready for debate. The majority of the Tirthas fled; and some 
actually confessed that they were not equal to the fight. He re- 
established all the religious schools that had fallen into decay in 
that country, and lived in the loneliness of the forest given up 
to meditation. 

Dharmakirti towards the end of his life erected a vibara in 
the land of Kalinga, and after having converted many people to 
the Law (Dharma) passed away. Those of his pupils, who by 
their lives had become like Brahma, carried him to the cemetery 
for cremation. Then there fell a heavy rain of flowers, and for 
seven days the whole country was filled with fragrance and music. 

This Acarya (Dharmakirti) and the Tibetan king Sron-tsan- 
gam-po are said to have been contemporaries, which statement 
might be accepted as authoritative. 

From this account it is evident that Dharmakirti was a 
pupil of Dharmapala. As the latter lived 
in 635 A.D., Dharmakirti must also have 
lived about that time. This date agrees well with the statement 
that Dharmakirti was a contemporary of the Tibetan king Sron- 


Dharmakirti’s triumph. 


Dharmakirti’s age. 
i=} 


1 This tradition, which is recorded in the Chos-byun of Taranatha, is repeated 

in the Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzan, as follows :— ; 
RAS sag Kaa Pv qn AF ahs aap qn en'gag Sad Alga Fc: 
Agadaarqsy Pay sya Yee aay gags | 
(Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzan, edited by Sarat 
Chandra Das, p. 106). 

The extract may be translated thus:—Upon this Kumarila was enraged and 
appeared with 500 attendants for debate. Being defeated he and his attendants 
became, in pursuance of his extraordinary pledge, followers of Buddha. _ 

2 While sojourning in the Vindhya mountains Dharmakirti was invited by a 
neighbouring king who, as a token of honour, had the following inscription record- 
ed on his gate :— a Rs z 
ALD SN YAN | 
qr yargaas 
EN FAN HS Pay aes | 
Sara Wg SNH ES ACN || 

(Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzan, p. 106). 

If Dharmakirti, the sun among disputants, sets: and his doctrines sleep or 

die, the false doctrines of the Tirthikas will then rise. 


20 
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tsan-gam-po who lived during 627—698 A.D.! It seems that in 
635 A.D., Dharmakirti was very young as Hwen-thsang does not 
mention him. On the other hand J-tsing, who travelled over 
India during 671—695 A.D., declares eloquently how ‘ Dharma- 
kirti made further improvement in Logic’’® after Dignaga. The 
Brahmanic logician Uddyotakara® is attacked by Dharmakirti. 
The Mimamsaka Suresvaracarya,* author of the Brhadaranyaka- 
vartika, and the Digambara Jaina Vidyananda, author of the 
Asta-sahasrika,’ have on the contrary criticised the definition of 
perception (Pratyaksa) as given by Dharmakirti, who is sometimes 
designated by the shorter name Kirti. Vacaspati Misra°® too 
quotes Dharmakirti to criticise him. 


107. Pramféna-vartika-karika, 


Dharmakirti is the author of numerous works on Logic. The 
Pramana-vartika-karika is one of them. A verse’ of this work 
was quoted by the Hindu philosopher Madhavacarya in the 14th 


1 Vide Wassilief, p. 54; and Csoma de Koros’s Tibetan Grammar, p. 183. 

2 Takakusu’s I-tsing, p. lviu. 

3 Vide KX. B. Pathak’s ‘*Bhartrhari and Kumarila,’’ Journal of the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1892, vol. xviii, p. 229. 


4 Of, faaa afaararattefa aeqnt fat | 
yaaa sry Saas 4 Fwy |i 


(SureSvara’s Brhadaranyaka-vartika, 
chap. vi.) 


5 Vide Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. xix, 
1895—97, p. 56. 


6 Cf. awe waalfa: 
AGH TF AA QPSAIGAIaTA: | 


a 
zaq sfafisaiesaty 4 ae: |i 


(Vacaspati’s Bhamati on Vedanta- 
sutra, 2-2-28). 


7 The verse runs thus :— 


veq wfafanres: ema =i frase | 
(Pramana-vartika-karika quoted in 
Madhavacarya’s Sarvadaréanasam- 
graha, chapter on Bauddha dar- 
Sana). 


The Tibetan version of the verse runs as follows :— 
5A SN aguan' sag 3N || 
AK aR aay Ag Aas || 
(Pramfna-vartika-karik& embodied 
in the Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Ce, folio 
239. Vide Louis de la Vaiiee Pous- 


sin’s Le Bouddhisme d’aprés les 
sources brahmaniques, p. 34). 
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century A.D. The following story ' is told regarding the composi- 
tion of this work :— 

It is said that Dharmakirti studied many dialectic sastras, 
but his spirit was not satisfied. Once at 
the house of one [svara Sena,? a pupil of 
Dignaga, he heard the Pramana-samuccaya Having heard it for 
the first time, he at once became as proficient as ISvara Sena who 
had minutely studied the work. When he heard it the second 
time, he became like Dignaga, the author of the work, and when 
he heard it the third time, he recognized several errors in the 
work. When he mentioned them to ISvara Sena, the latter so far 
from being displeased, told him that he was at liberty to condemn 
all the mistakes of the work and to prepare a critical commentary 
on it. With the permission thus received he composed a metrical 
commentary on the Pramana-samuccaya called the Pramana- 
vartika-karika. 

The Sanskrit original of the Pramana-vartika appears to be 
lost, but there exists a Tibetan translation 3 
of it in the Bstan-hgyur, section Mdo, volume 
Ce, folios 194—258. This translation was prepared by the Indian 
sage Subhuti-sri-Santi and the Tibetan interpreter Dge-wahi-blo- 
gros. The work in Tibetan is called Tshad-ma-rnam-hgrel-gyi- 
tshig signifying ‘‘ Memorial Verses explanatory of Pramdana or 
Sources of Knowledge.’? The work is divided into four chapters 
as follows :—(1) Inference for one’s own self (in Tibetan: Ran-gi- 
don-rjes-su-dpag-pa, in Sanskrit : Svarthanumana); (2) Establish- 
ment of Pramana (in Tibetan: Tsad-ma-grub-pa, in Sanskrit : 
Pramana-siddhi); (3) Perception (in Tibetan: Mnon-sum, in 
Sanskrit : Pratyaksa) ; and (4) Words for the sake of others (in 
Tibetan: Gshan-gyi-don-gyi-tshig, in Sanskrit: Parartha-vakya). 
The colophon? of the work runs as follows :—‘‘ Here is finished 


Composition of the work. 


Subjects of the work, 


1 Vide Taranatha’s Geschichte des Buddhismus von Schiefner, p. 176. 
2Tt seems that Isvara Sena, in whose house Dharmakirti heard the Pramana- 
samuccaya, was not a direct pupil of Dignaga, for, while Dignaga lived about 500 
A.D., Dharmakirti lived about 635 A.D. 

3 I have consulted the copy of this work embodied in the Bstan-hgyur of the 
India Office, London. 


4 FRA GAN ATA SPAN | 
wre Fan yas yan | 
mae AA RA UA 35 SHAS HAMAR AEA 
scat gqrawNtecarqnegad 
aga a As aR amare Ba A ay Ea gy aa ads a Ea h 7] 


(Pramana-vartika-kaérika in Bstan- 
hgyur, Mdo, Ce, leaf 258). 


Vide Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana’s Introduction to ‘* Bilingual Index of 
Nyayabindu” published in the Bibliotheca Indica series of Calcutta. 
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the Pramana-vartika-karika of Sri Dharmakirti who was born in a 
family of the Deccan, who exposed largely the errors of all the 
vicious texts (of the Tirthikas), whose fame filled the entire earth, 
and who as a great sage had no rival.”’ 


108, Pramana-vartika-vrtti. 


There was a sub-commentary on the Pramana-vartika-karika 
called Pramana vartika-vrtti by Dharmakirti himself. The Sans- 
krit original of this work is lost. There exists, however, a 
Tibetan translation! of it in the Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Ce, folios 
420-535. In Tibetan the work is named Tshad-ma-rnam hgrel- 
gyi- herel-wa. In the concluding lines of the work Dharmakirti 
is described as “a great teacher and dialectician, whose fame 
filled all quarters of ‘the earth and who was, as it were, a lion, 
pressing down the head of elephant-like debaters.’’” 


109, Pramana viniScaya. 


Pramana-viniscaya, quoted’ by Madhavacarya, is another 
work on Logic by Dharmakirti. The Sanskrit original of this 


| | have consulted the Tibetan xylograph of this work embodied in the Bstan- 
hgyur of the India Office, London. 


20 Raga ay GNP aA aay Vat ge BPH Aggy neg ye Ara 
YONA AN AR YH UR TAN A SAKAI HO'K Aa SATAN YR | 
(Pramana-vartika-vrtti opening lines). 


° The following verses of Pramana-viniscaya were quoted in the Sarvadargana- 
samegraha, chapter on Poe dargana, by the Hindu philosopher Madhavacarya 
in the i4th century A.D. : 


aT SHIA Taya ae ATTHASTT | 
mraneatuata aa aa vars | (mr) 
adiawafraare Bier atwafes: (we) 
sfauraisty yaya fauagifaaewt a: | 
qregareandtamicattag Ware ii (a) 


(Pramana-viniscaya, chap. I). 


Prof. Louis de la Vallee Poussin in his ‘‘ Le Bouddhisme d’aprés les sources 
brahmaniques,’’ pp. 32 and 34, identifies the above verses with their Tibetan 
versions as follows :— 


a Olay gay yo aaa 5 AE 1] 
8 Bray earayag Hg AS |] 
MARKER AER YAR UT ER 1 

RR VAR BANA |] (7 ) 
Qa says Agra ea gs gs l 
EKER A Magara |) (PF ) 
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work appears to be lost, but there exists a Tibetan translation ! 
of it in the Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Ce, folios 259—347. The transla- 
tion was prepared by the Kasmirian Pandita Parahita Bhadra 
and the Tibetan interpreter Blo-ldan-ses-rab in the matchless city 
of Kasmira. The work in Tibetan is called Tshad-ma rnan-par- 
hes-pa signifying “Determination of Pramana or Sources of 
Knowledge.” The work is divided into three chapters as fol- 
lows :—(1) System of Perception (in Tibetan : Mnon-sum-gtan-la- 
dwab-pa, in Sanskrit: Pratyaksa-vyavastha); (2) Inference for 
one’s own self (in Tibetan : Ran-gi-don-gyi-rjes-su-dpag-pa, in Sans- 
krit: Svarthanumana); and (3) Inference for the sake of others 
(in Tibetan : Gshan-gyi-don-gyi-rjes-su-dpag-pa, in Sanskrit : Parar- 
thanumana). In the concluding lines Dharmakirti is described 
as a great sage of unrivalled fame born in Southern India, 


110, WNyaya-bindu. 
AN ANALYSIS OF THE NYAYA-BINDU. 


Nyaya-bindu is another excellent work on Logic by Dharma- 
kirti. The Sanskrit original of this work 
was discovered among the palm-leaf manu- 
scripts preserved in the Jaina temple of Santinatha, Cambay, and 
has been published in the Bibliotheca Indica series of Calcutta by 
Professor Peterson. There exists a Tibetan translation” of the 
work in the Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Ce, folios 347—355. The work 
in Tibetan is called Rigs-pahi-thigs-pa signifying ‘‘ A Drop of 
Logic.” It is divided into three chapters as follows: (1) Percep- 
tion (in Tibetan: Mnon-sum, in Sanskrit: Pratyaksa); (2) In 
ference for one’s own self (in Tibetan: Bdag-gi-don-gyi-1jes-su- 
dpag-pa, in Sanskrit: Svarthanumana); and (3) Inference for the 
sake of others (in Tibetan: Gshan-gyi-don-rjes-su-dpag-pa, in Sans- 


Subjects. 


Aggy saraxsgx eye" || 
Nena gas Ayan Qa || 
Mana aes a Ray SHA |] 
AHA 3K "RE 'TSN'AGSI HAN AYR Ca) 
(Pramana-viniscaya, chap. I, embodied 
in the Tibetan Bstan-heyur, Mdo, Ce, 
folios 272, 274 and 273 respectively). 
1] have consulted the Tibetan xylograph of this work embodied in the Bstan- 
hgyur of the India Office, London. ; Ae 
2 I have consulted the Tibetan xylograph of the Nyaya-bindu embodied in the 
Bstan-hgyur of the India Office, London, as also the excellent edition of F. J. 
Sher-batski. The Sanskrit edition of the Nyaya-bindu and Tika (by F. J. Shere- 


bataki) is also available now. Compare a ‘‘ Bilingual Index of Nyayabindu” by 
Dr, Satis Chandra Vidyabhigana in the Bibliotheca Indica series. 
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krit: Pararthanumana). Some of the subjects discussed in the 
work are noted below. 


Perception. 


In chapter I, it is stated that all objects of man are accom- 
vi, plished by perfect or valid knowledge. 
Ma of Percep- Valid knowledge is of two kinds : (1) Percep- 
tion (in Sanskrit: Pratyaksa) and (2) In- 
ference (in Sanskrit: Anumana). Perception, which is knowledge 
derived through the senses, etc., is described as that which is free 
from preconception (kalpana) and devoid of error (abhranta). Pre- 
conception refers to the experiences of false images which appear 
real as if they were capable of being addressed and touched, e.g. 
the shadow of a tree may appear as the tree itself or a rope may ~ 
appear as a snake. Error is caused by such causes as darkness, 
quick motion, journey by boat, shaking, etc.; for instance, to a 
man journeying by boat, trees on both banks appear to move. 
Perception is of four kinds: (1) perception by the five senses; (2) 
perception by the mind ; (3) self-consciousness; and (4) knowledge 
of a contemplative saint. An object of perception is like itself 
(sva-laksana) while an object of inference is like any one of its 
class (samanya-laksana); for instance, a cow which I see is a 
peculiar one possessing an infinite number of qualities which dis- 
tinguish it from all cows, whereas a cow which I infer is a general 
one possessing certain qualities in common with other cows: that 
is, perception is individual knowledge while inference is general 
knowledge. According to the proximity or remoteness of an 
object, perception of it varies. This is the peculiar character- 
istic of an object of perception, and this characteristic proves 
the object to be absolutely real (paramartha-sat), as it shows that 
it possesses some practical efficiency, and this characteristic also 
shows that perception is a source of valid knowledge for it exactly 
corresponds to the object perceived. 


Inference for one’s self. 


In chapter II, Inference for one’s own self (Svarthinumana) 
is defined as the knowledge of the inferable 
derived through the reason or middle term 
bearing its three forms or characteristics. In 
the instance ‘this hill has fire, because it has smoke,’ the know- 
ledge of the hill as having fire is derived through smoke which is 
the reason or middle term. 

Forms or characteristics The three forms or characteristics of the 
of the middle term. reason or middle term are the following :— 

(1) The middle term must abide in the minor term, e.g. 


Definition of Inference 
for one’s own self. 
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The hill has fire, 
Because it has smoke, 
Like a kitchen, but unlike a Jake. 


In this reasoning there must be ‘ smoke’ on the ‘hill.’ 

(2) The middle term must abide only in cases which are 
homologous with the major term, e.g. in the above reasoning 
‘smoke’ abides in a kitchen which is homologous with things 
that contain fire 

(3) The middle term must never abide in cases which are 
heterologous from the major term, e.g. in the above reasoning 
‘smoke’ does not abide in a lake which is heterologous from 
things that contain fire. 

The middle term is of three kinds 
Se aera of the according to the relation which it bears to 

the major term, thus :— 

(1) Identity (in Tibetan: Ran-bshin, in Sanskrit : Svabhava), 
24 This is a tree, 

Because it is Simsapa. 

(2) Effect (in Tibetan: Hbras-bu, in Sankrit: Karya), e.g. 
Here there is fire, because there is smoke. 


(3) Non-perception (in Tibetan: Mi-dmigs-pa, in Sanskrit : 
Anupalabdhi), which is of 11 kinds as follows :— 


(i) Non-perception of identity (Svabhavanupalabdhi), e.g. 

Here is no smoke, because it is not perceived (though 
smoke is of such a nature that it is perceptible if exis- 
tent). 

(ii) Non-perception of effect (Karyanupalabdhi), e.g. 

Here there are no causes of smoke of unobstructed capa- 
city, because there is no smoke here. 

(iii) Non-perception of the pervader or container (Vyapakanupa- 
labdhi), e.g. 

Here there is no Simsapa, because there is no tree at all. 

(iv) Perception contrary to identity (Svabhava-viruddhopa- 
labdhi), e.g. 

There is no cold sensation here, because there is fire. 

(v) Perception of the opposite effect (Viruddha-karyopalabdhi), 
e.g. 

Tere there is no cold sensation, because there is smoke. 

(vi) Perception of contrary connection (Viruddha-vyaptopa- 
labdhi), e.g. 

Even: the destruction of the past entity is not certain, 
because it is dependent on other causes. 

(vii) Perception contrary to the effect (Karya-viruddhopalabdhi), 
e.g. 
ee there are no causes of cold of unobstructed capa- 
city, because there is fire. 
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(viii) Perception contrary to the container (vyapakaviruddho- 
palabdhi), e.g. 
Here there is no icy sensation, because there is fire. 
(ix) Non-perception of the cause (Karananupalabdhi), e.g. 
There is no smoke, because there is no fire. 
(x) Perception contrary to the cause (Karana-viruddhopa- 
labdhi), e.g. 
Hair on his body does not stand erect, because he sits 
near a fire. 
(xi) Perception of effect contrary to its cause (Karana-viruddha- 
karyopalabdhi), e.g. 
This place does not contain any person on whose body 
hair stands erect, because there is smoke here. 


Inference for the sake of others. 


In chapter III, Inference for the sake of others (Parartha- 
numana) is defined as the declaration of 
the three-formed middle term in words: 
that is, when the reason is set forth in 
words with a view to producing a conviction in others, it is said 
to be an inference for the sake of others. 

Inference is a kind of knowledge ; and words are here called 
inference by the attributing of effect to cause, for, though they 
are not themselves knowledge, they produce it. Inference for the 
sake of others is of two kinds: (1) positive or homogeneous (in 
Sanskrit : Sadharmyavat); and (2) negative or heterogeneous (in 
Sanskrit : Vaidharmyavat), as follows :— 


Definition of Inference 
for the sake of others. 


(a) Sound is non-eternal, 
Because it is a product, 
All products are non-eternal as a pot (positive). 
(6) Sound is non-eternal, 
Because it is a product, 
No non-non-eternal, z.e. eternal (thing) is a product as 
ether (negative). 
The minor term (Paksa) is that to which the relation of the 
major term is to be proved, as—This hill 
has fire, because it bas smoke. In this 
reasoning ‘hill’ is the minor term which is to be proved as having 
‘fire’ which is the major term. A minor term and its correspond- 
ing major term combined together, constitute a proposition which, 
when offered for proof, is called a thesis. 


Thesis. 


Fallacies of the thesis There are four fallacies of the thesis 
or Paksabhasa. (Paksabhasa). 
A thesis is fallacious if it is incompatible with— 
(1) Perception, e.g. Sound is inaudible ; 
(2) Inference, e.g Sound is eternal ; 2 
(3) Conception, e.g. The moon is not luna (Sasi a-candra) ; or 
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(4) One’s own statement, e.g. Inference is not a source of know- 
ledge. 


It has already been stated that the middle term must possess 
three characteristics. Fallacies of the 
middle term (Hetvabhasa) occur even if 
one of the characteristics is unproved, un 
certain or contradictory, thus— 


A. Unproved (asiddha). 


Fallacies of the middle 
term, 


(1) Sound is eternal, because it is visible. 
(Visibility of sound is admitted by neither party). 
(2) Trees are conscious, because they die if their bark is 
taken off. 


(This pecular kind of death of trees is not admitted by the 
opponent). 


(3) The hill has fire, because it has vapour. 
(Vapour as an effect of fire is questioned). 
(4) The soul is all-pervading, because it is perceived every- 
where. 


({t is a matter of doubt whether the soul is perceived every- 
where). 


B. Uncertain (anaikantika). 
(4) Sound is non-eternal, 
Because it is knowable. 
(The knowable is too general, because it includes the eternal 
as well as the non-eternal). 


(6) A certain man is omniscient, 
Because he is a speaker. 
(The reason is not general enough, for speakers are not neces- 
sarily either omniscient or non-omniscient). 


C. Contradictory (viruddha). 
(7) Sound is eternal, 
Because it is a product. 
(Here ‘ product’ is not homogeneous with ‘ eternal,’ that is, 
the middle term is opposed to the major term). 


(S$) Sound is eternal, 
Because it is a product. 


(Here ‘ product ’ is not heterogeneous from ‘ non-eternal ’), 


Example is of two kinds: (1) homogeneous and (2) hetero- 
geneous. Fallacies of the homogeneous 


Fallacies of the homo- 
example occur as follows :— 


geneous example. 
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(1) Sound is eternal, 
Because it is incorporeal, 
Like action. 


(Action cannot serve as an example, because it is not eternal, 
that is, because it is excluded from the major term), 


(2) Sound is eternal, 
Because it is incorporeal, 
Like atoms. 


(Atoms cannot serve as an example, because they are not incor- 
poreal, that is, because they are excluded from the middle term). 
(3) Sound is eternal, 


Because it is incorporeal, 
Like a pot. 


(Pot cannot serve as an example, because it is neither eternal 


nor incorporeal, that is, because it is excluded from both major 
and middle terms). 


(4) This man is passionate. 
Because he is a speaker, 
Like the person in the street. 


(The person in the street cannot serve as an example, as it is 


questionable whether he is passionate, that is, it involves doubt 
as to the validity of the major term). 


(5) This man is mortal, 
Because he is passionate, 
Like the person in the street. 


(This example involves doubt as to the validity of the middle 
term, that is, it is questionable whether the person in the street 
is passionate), 

(6) This man is non-omniscient, 
Because he is passionate, 
Like the person in the street. 


(This example involves doubt as to the validity of both the 
major and middle terms, that is, it is questionable whether the 
person in the street is passionate and non-omniscient). 


(7) This man is passionate, 
Because he is a speaker, 
Like a certain person. 


(This example is unconnected (ananvaya), for there is no 


inseparable connection between being ‘ passionate’ and being a 
‘speaker ’). 


(8) Sound is non-eternal, 
Because it is a product, 
Like a pot. 
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(This example involves the fallacy of ‘connection unshown,’ 
apradarsitanvaya : the connection should be shown as follows: 
All products are non-eternal like a pot). 


(9) Sound is a product, 
Because it is non-eternal, 
All non-eternal things are products like a pot. 


(The example involves the fallacy of inverted connection, 
viparitanvaya : the real connection should be shown as follows : 
All products are non-eternal like a pot). 

Similarly there are nine fallacies of the heterogeneous ex- 
ample. 

Refutation (Diisana) consists in pointing out in the reasoning 
of an opponent any one of the fallacies 
mentioned above. The fallacies or sem- 
blances of refutation are the analogues or futilities called in Sans- 
krit Jati.! 

In the concluding lines of the Nyayabindu it is stated by the 
translators that ‘‘ Dharmakirti vanquished 
the entire Tirthikas as Sakyamuni had 
subdued the large army of Mara; and as the sun dispels darkness, 
the Nyayabindu has exterminated the Atmaka theory (that is, the 
Tirthika doctrine)—wonderful !? 


Refutation. 


Concluding part. 


Dharmakirti criticises Dignaga. 


The opposition of the middle term to the major term is a 
kind of fallacy called contradiction which 
is admitted by both Dignaga and Dharma- 
kirti. Opposition of the middle term to the implied major term 
(in the event of the major term being ambiguous) is noted by 
Dignaga in his Nyaya-praveéa* as another kind of fallacy called 
implied contradiction (in Sanskrit: ¢sta-vighata-krt-viruddha, and 
in Tibetan: chos-kyi-khyad-par-phyin-ci-log. tu-sgrub-par-byed- 


Implied contradiction. 


} For Jati vide Nyaya-sttra, Book I, aphorism 58. 

2 sy grawagy 3s 03 r 

EQ UVVIN HSV ANd || 

Saar gay sn rgqaadagqga ay | 

nAay ay PARR AYER HERS i 
(Nyaya-bindu). 


3 Vide Nyaya-pravega, Fallacies of the Middle Term, concluding lines. 
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pa). Dharmakirti in his Nyaya-bindu rejects this view saying 
that this second contradiction is included in the first kind.! 
An illustration of the second or implied contradiction is given 
thus :— 
The eyes, etc., are for the use of another, 
Because they are composite things, 
Like a bed, seat, etc. 


Here the major term “ another’’ is ambiguous, inasmuch as 
it may signify either a composite thing (e.g. the body) or a non- 
composite thing (e.g. the soul). There would be a contradiction 
between the middle term and the major term if the word “‘ another ’”’ 
were used by the speaker in the sense of a non-composite thing, 
but understood by the listener in the sense of a composite thing. 
The reasoning would then involve a contradiction of the middle 
term to the desired or implied major term. 

Dharmakirti* in his Nyaya-bindu considers this case as an 
illustration of the first or natural contradiction. A word, which is the 
major term of a proposition, can, as such, admit of only one mean- 
ing, and if there is ambiguity between the meaning expressed and 
the meaning implied the real meaning is to be ascertained from 
the context. If the meaning implied is the real one, there is a 
natural contradiction between the middle term and the major 
term. 

Dignaga® mentions yet another fallacy called the “ non- 

erroneous contradiction ”’ (viruddha vyabhi- 
Pe et i iia contra’ cari, called in Tibetan: hgal-wa-la-mi- 
hkhrul-pa) which he includes among the 


laa a eatasty cafaeraag fang: |...g ce RETA Gate waUiara | 
(Nyaya-bindu, Peterson’s edition, 
Bibliotheca Indica series, chapter 
Vil. p. 213) 
way frag ary fas aay sa | oe aMTe aTfMaATeT Vat SAT ATA | 


(Nyaya-bindu-tika, Peterson’s edition, 
Bibliotheca Indica series, chapter 
III, p. 78). 
Compare K. B. Pathaka’s ‘On the authorship of the Nyaya-bindu” in the 
Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. XIX, p. 51. 


2 Nyaya-bindu, A.S.B., chapter ITI, pp. 113--114. 


* Vide Nyaya-praveéga in the Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Ce, leaf 185. 
See ante Nyaya-praveéa, fallacy of the middle term, 


feqarafiraraifa SRIVGIM | TTT AGTH: GqATafasa saa | 
aq saan feaerafrareaity aUaSqIa | a até gsiaig fesana aa 
Vqaty Ve wares... THiaAT AAA qaTAAI Ty faqerafaaram | 
(Nyfya-bindu-tika, p. 84 


Seu ade also Journal, Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. XIX, 
p . 49. 
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“fallacies of uncertainty.” It takes place when two contradic- 
tory conclusions are supported by what appear to be valid 
reasons, € 9. : 


A Vaisgesika philosopher says :-— 


Sound is non-eternal, 
Because it is a product. 


A Mimamsaka replies :— 


Sound is eternal, 
Because it is audible. 


The reasons employed in the above cases are supposed both 
to be correct according, respectively, to the tenets of the Vaise- 
sika and Mimamsa Schools, but as they lead to contradictory 
conclusions they are uncertain and, as such, fallacious. 

Dharmakirti! in the Nyaya-bindu rejects this fallacy of 
‘*non-erroneous contradiction,’ on the ground that it does not 
arise in connection with inference and is not based even on the 
scripture. A reason or middle term, which is valid, must stand to 
the major term in the relation of identity, casuality or non-per- 
ception, and must lead to a correct conclusion. 

Two conclusions which are contradictory can not be sup- 
ported by reasons which are valid. ‘Two different sets of scrip- 
ture too can not be of any help in the establishment of two 
contradictory conclusions inasmuch as a scripture can not over- 
ride perception and inference, and is authoritative only in the 
ascertainment of supersensuous objects. The non-erroneous con- 
tradiction is therefore impossible. 

In opposition to Dignaga, Dharmakirti? maintains that ‘ ex- 

The function of anex- ample’ is not a part of a syllogism, as it is 
ample. included in the middle term, e.g. 


1 Nyaya-bindu, chap. LIT, p. 115. 


Pa Ss a = 
2faanizgem | araca wuyatfatcta a sun cera are areata: afaq 


Fare wat yar [aq] vas TATWATT | 
e (Nyaya-bindu, Peterson’s edition, 
Bibliotheca Indica series, pp.115— 
116). 


The omission of @ is perhaps an oversight. The # or negation appears in 
the Tibetan version which runs as follows :— 


asa ENP ASH BE TVA WR Sar Jar ks HVA | 
RANA AHA? ways Aaya aay gy Faeas sé || 
Rar QR ata Hy Higa Hay yaaey ahs HaagR | 


(Nyaya-bindu, Sher-batski’s  edi- 
tion; St. Petersburg, p. 193). 
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The hill is fiery, 
Because it is smoky, 
Like a kitchen. 


In this reasoning the term ‘smoky’ includes a ‘kitchen,’ as well 
as other similar things, hence it is almost unnecessary to cite the 
example ‘kitchen.’ Nevertheless, says Dharmakirti, the exam- 
ple has this much value! that it points out in a particular way 
what has been expressed in a general form by the middle term: 
thus, the general expression “all smoky things are fiery ”’ is made 
more impressive by the particular example ‘kitchen’ which is 
smoky as well as fiery. 


lll. Hetu-bindu-vivarana. 


The Hetu-bindu-vivarana is another excellent work on Logic by 
Dharmakirti. The Sanskrit original of this work is lost, but there 
exists a Tibetan translation® in the Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Ce, folios 
355—375. The work in Tibetan is called Gtan-tshigs-kyi-thigs-pa 
signifying ‘‘A Drop of Reason.” The work is divided into three 
chapters as follows :— 

(1) Relation of identity between the middle term and the 
major term (in Tibetan: Ran-bshin-gyi-gtan-tshigs, in Sanskrit : 
Svabhava-hetu) ; (2) Relation of effect and cause between the 
middle term and the major term (in Tibetan: Hbras-buhi-gtan- 
tshigs, in Sanskrit: Karya-hetu); and (3) Relation of negation 
between the middle term and the heterogeneous major term 
(in Tibetan: Mi dmigs-pahi-gtan-tshigs, in Sanskrit: Anwpalabdhi- 
hetu). : 

112, Tarka-nyaya or Vada-nyaya. 


The Tarka-nyaya or Vada-nyaya is another treatise on Logic 
by Dharmakirti. The Sanskrit original of this work is lost, but 
there exists a Tibetan translation * in the Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Ce, 
folios 384—416. The work in Tibetan is called Rtsod-pahi-rigs- 
pa, signifying the ‘ Method of Discussion.”?” The Tibetan transla- 
tion was prepared by the great Indian sage Jiana-sri-bhadra 
and the Tibetan interpreter-monk Dge-wahi-blo-gros. The trans- 
lation was retouched by the great Pandita Dipankara (of Vikra- 
manipura in Bengal, born in 980 A.D. and started for Tibet in 
1040 A.D.) and the interpreter-monk Dar-ma-grags. 


'... Say wea... gafswren ewalaga@ | 
(Nyaya-bindu, p. 116). 
é “ have consulted the copy embodied in the Bstan-hgyur of the India Office, 
ondon. 


* °I have consulted the work embodied in the Bstan-hgyur of the India Office, 
London, a i 
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113. Santanantara-siddhi. 


The Santanantara-siddhi, also called Tantrantara-siddhi, is a 
philosophical treatise by Dharmakirti. The Sanskrit original of the 
work is lost, but there exists a Tibetan version! in the Bstan- 
hgyur, Mdo, Ce, folios 416—420. The work in Tibetan is 
called Rgyud-gshan-grub-pa signifying ‘Proof of the Conti- 
nuity of Succession.”” The Tibetan translation was prepared by the 


Indian sage Visuddha Sirhha and the Tibetan official interpreter 
Dpal-rtsegs. 


114. Sambandha-pariksa. 


The Sambandha-pariksa is another philosophical treatise by 
Dharmakirti. The Sanskrit original of the work is lost, but there 
exists a Tibetan translation® in the Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Ce, folios 
375—377. The work in Tibetan is called Hbrel-wa-brtag-pa signi- 
fying ‘“‘ Examination of Connection.’’ The Tibetan translation 
was prepared by the Indian teacher Jiana-garbha and the inter- 
preter Vande-nam-mkhas. 


115. Sambandha-pariksa-vrtti, 


The Sambandha-pariksa vrtti*® is a commentary on the Sam- 
bandha-pariksa by Dharmakirti himself. The Sanskrit original 
of the work is lost, but there exists a Tibetan translation in the 
Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Ce, folios 377—384. The work in Tibetan 
is called Hbrel-wa-brtag-pahi-hgrel-wa. 


116. DEVENDRABODHI 
(aBouT 650 A.D.). 


Devendrabodhi, called in Tibetan Lha-dwan-blo, was a con- 
temporary of Dharmakirti,* and so lived about 650 A.D. He 
wrote the following work on Logic :— 

The Pramana-vartika-panjika, called in Tibetan Tshad-ma- 
rnam-hgrel-gyi-dkah-herel, signifying ‘“‘ An Explanation of Difficul- 
ties in the Pramana-vartika of Dharmakirti.”” The Sanskrit origi- 
nal of this work is lost, but there exists a Tibetan translation ° in 
the Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Che, folios 1—380. The translation was 


lL have consulted the Tibetan version embodied in the Bstan-hgyur of the 
India Office, London. : 

2I have consulted the copy embodied in the Bstan-hgyur of the India Office, 
London. 

3 I have consulted the copy of this work embodied in the Bstan-hgyur of ths 
India Office, London. t ; 

4 Vide Taranatha’s Geschichte des Buddhismus von Schiefner, PP: 186—187. 

5 I consulted the work in the monastery of Labrang in Sikkim in 1907. 
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prepared by the Indian sage Subhati-sri and the Tibetan inter- 
preter-monk Dge-wahi-blo-gros. 

This story ' is told regarding the composition of the Pramana- 
vartika- panjika :— 

Dharmakirti chose Devendrabodhi to write a commenta:y on 
his Pramana-vartika After Devendrabodhi had finished the com- 
mentary for the first time and had shown it to Dharmakirti, the 
latter erased it with water. After he had compiled it a second time, 
Dharmakirti burnt it in fire. He then compiled it a third time 
and gave it to Dharmakirti with the observation ; ‘‘Since the 
majority of men are incompetent and time is fleeting, I have 
written this commentary for the people of lighter understanding.” 
This time Dharmakirti allowed the work to exist. 


117. SaKYABODHI 
(aBouT 675 A.D.). 


Sakyabodhi? is stated to have been a pupil of Devendrabodhi. 
He seems to have lived about 675 A.D He was the author of the 
following work :— 

The Pramana: vartika(-panjika)-tika, called in Tibetan : Tshad- 
ma-rnam-herel-gyihgrel-bsad, which is an annotation on the 
Pramana-vartika-panjika of Devendrabodhi. The Sanskrit origi- 
nal of this work appears to be lost, but there exists a Tibetan 
translation ® which covers volumes Je and Ne of the Bstan-hgyur, 
Mdo. ‘The translation was prepared by the interpreter Dge-wahi- 
blo-gros. 


118. Vinira Deva 
(aBouT 700 A.D.). 


Vinita Deva,’ called in Tibetan Dul-lha, lived in Nalanda 
during the time of king Lalita Candra, son of Govi Candra, and 
Dharmakirti died during the time of Govi Candra. Vimala 
Candra, the father of Govi Candra, was married to the sister 
of Bhartrhari, who sprang from the ancient royal family of Malwa. 
Supposing this Bhartrhari to be identical with the famous gram- 
marian of that name who died in 651—652 A.D.,° we may place 
his contemporary Govi Candra in the middle of the 7th cen- 
tury A.D. This is exactly the time when Dharmakirti died. 
Hence we may conclude that Lalita Candra, son of Govi Candra, 


1 Vide Taranatha’s Geschichte des Buddhismus von Schiefner, pp. 186—187. 

2 Vide Taranath’s Geschichte des Buddhismus von Schiefner, p. 187. 

° I consulted this work in the monastery of Labrang in Sikkim in 1907. 

+ Vide Taranatha’s Geschichte des Buddhismus von Schiefner, pp. 195—198, 
272; Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzan edited by Sarat Chandra Das, pp. xlviii, 108. 

5 Vide Takakusu’s I-tsing, p. lvii. 
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flourished towards the end of the 7th century A.D. Vinita Deva, 
contemporary of Lalita Candra, must also have lived about this 
time, a view which harmonises with the date of Dharmakirti on 
whose works Vinita Deva wrote commentaries. 

Vinita Deva, who was the famous author of the Samayabhe- 
doparacana-cakra, wrote the following works on Logic :— 

Nyaya-bindu-tika, called in Tibetan: Rigs-pahi-thigs-pa-rgya- 
cher-herel-wa, which is a detailed commentary on the Nyayabindu 
of Dharmakirti. The Sanskrit original of this work is lost, but a 
Tibetan translation ' of it exists in the Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, She, 
folios 1—43. The translation was prepared by the Indian sage 
Jina Mitra and the interpreter of Shu-chen named Vande-ye-ses- 
sde. 

Hetu-bindu-tika, called in Tibetan: Gtan-tshigs-kyi-thigs-pa- 
rgya-cher-hgrel-wa, which is a detailed commentary on the Hetu- 
bindu of Dharmakirti. The Sanskrit original of this work appears 
to be lost, but there exists a Tibetan translation? in the Bstan- 
hgyur, Mdo, She, folios 116—205. The translation was prepared 
by the Indian teacher Prajia Varma and the interpreter-monk 
of Shu-chen named Dpal-brtsegs-raksita, 

Vada-nyaya-vyakhya, called in Tibetan: Rtsod-pahi-rigs-pahi- 
herel-wa, which is a commentary on the Vada-nyaya (otherwise 
called Tarka-nyaya) of Dharmakirti. The Sanskrit original of 
this work appears to be lost, but there exists a Tibetan transla- 
tion® in the Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Ze, folios 39—65. The work 
opens thus: ‘‘ Who is self-perfected in sweet logical discussion, 
supreme in patience, affection, charity and self-restraint, and who 
is the most excellent of logicians—to him (Buddha) bowing down 
I compose a commentary on the text of Vada-nyaya.” 

Sambandha pariksa-tika, called in Tibetan Hbrel-pa-brtag- 
pahi-rgya-cher-bSad-pa, which is a copious commentary on the 
Sambandhapariksa of Dharmakirti. The Sanskrit original of 
this work is lost, but there exists a Tibetan translation * in the 
Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Ze, folios 1—24. The translation was prepared 
by the Indian sage Jiana-garbha and the Tibetan interpreter 
Vande-nam-mkhas. The work opens thus :— 

‘Who is entirely unconnected with the world, and is yet 
designated as the supreme teacher of it—to him bowing down 
fully I explain the Sambandha-pariksa.”’ 

Alambana-pariksa-tika, called in Tibetan Dmigs-pa-brtag- 


1 This work was brought down to Calcutta by the British Mission to Tibet 
during 1904. I examined it by permission of the Government of India. It is now 
deposited in the British Museum, London, ; 

2 IT examined this work, by permission of the Government of India, when it was 
brought down to Calcutta by the British Mission to Tibet, 1904. 

3 | have consulted the India Office copy. 

4+ TI have consulted the India Office copy. 


21 
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pahi-hgrel-bsad, is an annotation on the Alambana-pariksa of 
Dignaga. The Sanskrit original of this work appears to be lost, 
but there exists a Tibetan translation! in the Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, 
Ze, folios 186—200. The translation was prepared by the Indian 
sage Sakya-simha and the interpreter Vande-dpal-brtsegs of Shu- 
chen. The work opens thus :— 

‘“Meditating on the merciful Omniscient One, and saluting 
him by my head, I compose the Alambana-pariksa-tika.”’ 

It ends thus :— 

‘Here is finished the Alambana-pariksa-tika, which is a 
clean work of the teacher Vinita Deva who weighed all sorts of 
alambana (objects of thought), and is a lion of speakers con- 
founding the brains of the Tirthika-elephants.” 

Santanantara-siddhi-tika, called in Tibetan: Rgyud-gshan- 
grub-pahi-hgrel-bsad, being a commentary on the Santanantara- 
siddhi of Dharmakirti. The Sanskrit original of this work appears 
to be lost, but there exists a Tibetan translation? in. the Bstan- 
hgyur, Mdo, Tshe, folios 1—21. The translation was prepared by 
the Indian sage Viguddha-simha and the interpreter of Shu-chen 
named Dpal-rtsegs-raksita. 


119. Ravi Guerra 
(aBouT 725 A.D.). 


Ravi Gupta,’ called in Tibetan : Ni-ma-sbas, was born in 
Kasmira. He was a great poet, dialectician and Tantric teacher, 
who established 12 great religious schools in his native country 
and Magadha. He was a contemporary of king Bharsa of Varen- 
dra, and flourished before Jayanta, the author of Nyaya-mafjari.* 
He must have lived in the first quarter of the eighth century A.D., 
for his disciple the famous Tantric monk Sarvajia Mitra® lived in 
the middle of that century. Ravi Gupta is mentioned in the 
inscription of Vasanta Sena® as the Sarva-danda-nayaka and 
Mahapratihara in the Gupta samvat 435 corresponding to 754 A.D. 
He was the author’ of the following work on Logic :— 


1 T have consulted the India Office copy. 

2 T have consulted the India Office xylograph of the Tibetan version. 

3 Vide Taranatha’s Geschichte des Buddhismus von Schiefner, pp. 146, 147, 
243 ; and Dpag-bsam- ljon-bzan, part i, pp. 90, 101, 118, xxxvii. 


4 waa cfaqaiste ufegraqetan: | 


afunaaquifeqayqeraryiseea: | 
(Ny&ya-mafijari, chap. VII, p. 462, edited 
by M.M. Gangadhara Sastri). 
5 Vide Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana’s Sragdhara Stotra, Introduction, p. xxx, 
printed in the Bibliotheca Indica series of Calcutta. 
§ Indian Antiquary, vol. IX, p. 167. 
7 For Ravi Gupta’s Arya-kosa see Rockhill’s Buddha, p. 228; and for his 
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Pramana-vartika-vrtti called in Tibetan: Tshad-ma-rnam- 
hgrel-gyi-hgrel-pa, which is an annotation on the Pramana-vartika 
of Dharmakirti. The Sanskrit original of this work appears to 
be lost, but there exists a Tibetan translation'in the Bstan-hgyur, 
Mdo, Tshe, folios 132—252. 


120, JINENDRABODHI 
(aBouT 725 A.D.). 


In the Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Re, there is the Tibetan version of 
a work called Visalamala-vati-ndma-pramdna-samuccaya-tika. 
This version was prepared by the Tibetan interpreter Rdo-rje- 
rgyal-mtshan with the assistance of Dpal-ldan-blo-gros. 

The author of the original work was Jinendrabodhi, called 
in Tibetan Rgyal-dwan-blo-gros, who was comparable to the 
Bodhisattva (Bodhisattva-desiya.). He is perhaps the same person 
who wrote the well-known Nyasa on the grammar of Panini 
in the eighth century A.D. 


121, Sanva RAKSITA 
(749 A.D.). 


Santa Raksita,? called in Tibetan: Shi-wa-htsho, was born 
in the royal family of Za-hor [in Bengal or near Lahor?]. The 
exact date of his birth is unknown, but it is stated that he 
was born at the time of Go Pala who reigned up to 705 A.D. 
and died at the time of Dharma Pala who became king in 
765 A.D. He followed the Svatantra Madhyamika school, and 
was a Professor at Nalanda. He visited Tibet at the invita- 
tion of King Khri-sron-deu-tsan who was born in 728 A.D. 
and died in 864 A.D. The king, with the assistance of Santa 
Raksita, built in 749 A.D. the monastery of Sam-ye*® in Tibet, 
modelled after the Odantapura Vihara of Magadha. Sam-ye 
was the first regular Buddhist monastery in Tibet and Santa 
Raksita was its first abbot. He worked in Tibet for 13 years, 
that is, until 762 A.D. He was known there under the name of 
Acarya Bodhisattva, and was the author of the following works 
on Logic :— 

Vada-nyaya-vrtti-vipancitartha, called in Tibetan: Rtsod-pahi- 
rigs-pahi-hbrel-pa-don-rnam-par-hbyed-pa, an elaborate commen- 


works on Tantra, see Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana’s Sragdhar& Stotra, Introduc- 


tion, pp. v—vii. 
= eee consulted the copy of the India Office, London. ; 
2 Vide Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzan edited by Sarat Chandra Das, C I.E., Caicutta, 


B Nullpy. , 
e 3 For Sam-ye, ANA'WA’ vide Csoma de Koros’s Tibetan Grammar, p. 183 ; 


Sarat Chandra Das in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1881, Part I, 
p. 226; and Waddell’s Lamaism, p. 28. 
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tary on the Vada-nyaya of Dharmakirti. The Sanskrit original 
of this work appears to be lost, but there exists a Tibetan transla- 
tion! in the Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Tshe, folios 21—131, and in the 
Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Ze, folios 65—-186. The translation was pre- 
pared by the Indian sage Kumara-sri-bhadra and the Tibetan inter- 
preter-monks venerable Ses-rab and Ubro-sen-kar (who was a 
native of the province of Hbro or Dé) in the holy monastery of 
Bsam-yas (Sam-ye). The work opens thus :— 

‘‘ Who constantly dispersing darkness by the ray of the heap of 
various pure precious qualities, exerted himself in fulfilling the desire 
of various sentient beings and rejoiced to do good to the entire 
world—to that Mafju-sri bowing down in reverence, I compose 
this concise and stainless Vada-nya-vrtti-vipaficitartha.”’ 

Tattva-samgraha-karika, called in Tibetan: De-kho-na-fid- 
bsdus-pahi-tshig-lehur-byas-pa, a work containing memorial verses 
on a summary of the Tattvas. The Sanskrit original of this work 
appears to be lost, but there exists a Tibetan translation? in the 
Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, He, folios 1—146. The translation was prepared 
by the Indian Pandita Gunakara-sri bhadra (belonging to the re- 
ligious circle first instituted by the great king Lalitaditya in the 
incomparable city of Kasmira) and the great Tibetan interpreter 
the Sakya monk Lha-bla-ma-shi-wa-hod in the province of Guge 
(S.-W. Tibet). The work reviews various systems of philosophy 
such as the Sarmkhya, Jaina, etc.* 


! { have consulted the xylograph of this work contained in the India Office, 
J.ondon. 

2 I have consulted the work in the monastery of Labrang, Sikkim, which I 
visited in June 1907. For a detailed account of this work vide my ‘‘ Samkhya 
Philosophy in the Land of the Lamas”’ in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, new series, Vol. ili, No. 8. 

3 Tattvasamgraha herein noticed is quite different from the Tattvasmmasa, a 
Brahmaniec work on the Samkhya philosophy, a manuscript of which is contained 
in the library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

Dr. George Biibler, during his explorations of the Brhat-jiana-kosa in the 
temple of Pargva-natha at Jesalmir, found in 1873 a Pothz, consisting of 189 ancient 
palm-leaves showing the characters of the 12th or 13th century, and bearing on the 
outside corner the title kamala- sila-tarka (vide Dr. G. Biihler’s correspondence 
with Rai Sarat Chandra Das, Bahadur, C.I.E., published in the Journal of the 
Buddhist Text Society of Calcutta, Vol. i, part ii, p.x). Therealname of the work, 
according to Dr. Buhler, is Tarka-samgraha. Now, this Tarka-samgraha is nothing 
but Tattvasargraha of Sinta Raksita with the commentary, by Kamala Sila. 
The introductory part (Mangala) of the Tarka-samgraha, as noticed by Dr. 
Buhler, runs as follows :— 


sadininaaite (faaat| thea weg | 
ag dada Bawifeqasaay i 
WUZA HAST TARATAT AUT Y Te: | 
UMC TATA IA TTT ST 
Veraaudam Ttgdatafyaa | 
amaaty aia faatarqcrarna i 
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The subject-matter of the work begins thus :— 


“From Pradhana (the primordial matter or nature) possessed 
of entire powers, all sorts of effects are produced. ” 


adalat Tafaaries fara | 
aaIvE qisfaymaaa Ge i 
acaatafaan safsafafhyaar | 
Waa Hata HSS Il 
a Mala wears BIAS aeai ae | 
a east Tura faa aacas: | 


The introductory part in the Tattvasarmgraha is identical with the above, as is 
evident from the Tibetan version extracted below :— 


RE QS5'5O0B5'5] SNM RE 1 

aR ay MA gy ae gaan |] 

MAKER AqHV AAA ASA | 

Esrax qaqa Sgqaat ss |] 

Wa REN KR GAGE |] 

RNR AR AAAS UN AN || 

BY KK HAGAN §5'35°3 || 

Pe Read yg ya’ a4 | 

asa GAMA RE BAGH || 

BHAA FAVA AHA AHA | 

BEN ARYAN IE | 

RRNA AAA HAR ay 36S |] 

Rag Fqanaeas 434 |] 

MAN AGHA A ANS YHE2E || 

quays Sqge 94 || 

ayaa ay Rr RER TAKA | 

AHWR VAL A ge-AN || 

aq E 35 FPagay asa || 

Ba Qragqarax age ad | 

qe AA TQE wa yar AEM I 

TA ABA YAY Az || 

RON BAN aR ag I 

Dr. Buhler further observes that the first section of the Tarka-samgraha 

contains dyc-qclar (examination of God), @faeafeqata-qetar (examination 
of Kapila’s doctrine of the soul), yaa WaAH-I=ary (examination of the 
soul according to the Upanisads), faqeura-ac}at (examination of permanent 
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The work is divided into 31 chapters, viz.: (1) examination 
of nature (in Sanskrit: Svabhava-pariksa, in Tibetan: Ran-bshin- 
brtag-pa): (2) examination of the sense-organs (in Sanskrit: In- 
driya-partksa, in Tibetan: Dwan-phyug-brtag-pa); (3) examina- 
tion of both (in Sanskrit: Ubhaya-pariksa, in Tibetan: Giis-ka- 
brtag-pa); (4) examination of the theory that the world is self-ex- 
istent (in Sanskrit: Jagat-svabhava vada-pariksa, in Tibetan : Hgro- 
wa-raf-bshin-du-smra-wa-brtag-pa) ; (5) examination of Brahma 
the presiding deity of sound (in Sanskrit : Sabda-Brahma-pariksa, in 
Tibetan : Sgrahi-tshans-pa-brtag-pa); (6) examination of the soul (in 
Sanskrit: Purusa-pariksa, in Tibetan: Skyes-bu-brtag-pa) ; ‘7) ex- 
amination of the Nyaya and Vaisesika doctrines of the soul (in Sans- 
krit : Nyaya-vaisestka-parikalpita-purusa-pariksa, in Tibetan: Rigs- 
pa-can-dan-bye-brag-pas-kun-tu-brtags-pahi-skyes-bu-brtag- pa) ; 
(8) examination of the Mimarhsaka doctrine of the soul (in Sanskrit : 
Mimamsaka-kalpita-atma-pariksa, in Tibetan : Spyod-pa-pas-brtags- 
pahi-bdag-brtag-pa) ; (9) examination of Kapila’s doctrine of the 
soul (in Sanskrit : Kapila-parikalpita-atma-partksa, in Tibetan : 
Ser-skya-pas-kun-tu-brtags-pahi-bdag-brtag-pa) ; (10) examination 
of the Digambara Jaina doctrine of the soul (in Sanskrit: Digam- 
bara parikalpita-atma-pariksa, in Tibetan: Nam-mkhahi-gos-can- 
gvis-kun-tu-brtags-pahi-bdag-brtag-pa), (11) examination of the 
Upanisad-doctrine of the soul (in Sanskrit: Upanisad-kalpita-atma- 
partksa, in Tibetan: U-pa-ni-sa-di-kas-brtags-pahi-bdag-brtag- 
pa); (12) examination of the Vatsiputra doctrine of the soul (in 
Sanskrit : Vatstputra-kalpita-atma-pariksa, in Tibtan: Gnas-mahi- 
bus-bdag-brtag-pa) ; (13) examination of the permanence of enti- 
ties (in Sanskrit: Sthira padartha-pariksa, in Tibetan: Brtan-pahi- 
dnos-po-brtag-pa) ; (14) examination of the relation between Karma 
and its effect (in Sanskrit: Karma-phala-sambandha-pariksa, in 
Tibetan: Las-dan-hbras-buhi-hbrel-pa-brtag-pa) ; (15) examination 
of the meaning of the word ‘substance’ (in Sanskrit : Dravya-pad- 
artha-paritksa , in Tibetan: Rdsas-kyi-tshig-gi-don-brtag-pa) ; (16) 
examination of the meaning of the word ‘ quality’; (in Sanskrit : 
Guna-sabdartha-paritksa, in Tibetan: Yon-tan-gyi-tshig-gi-don- 
brtag-pa) ; (17) examination of the meaning of the word Karma 
(in Sanskrit: Karma-sabdartha-pariksa, in Tibetan: Las-kyi-tshig 
gi-don-brtag-pa) ; (18) examination of the meaning of the word 
generality or genus (in Sanskrit: Samanya-sabdartha-pariksa, in 
Tibetan: Spyihi-tshig-gi-don-brtag-po); (19) examination of the 
meaning of the words‘ generality,’ and ‘ particularity ’ (in Sanskrit : 


entity), etc. The last colophon appears to him to be @q@: yTATwWaTS (examination 
of the doctrine of self-evidence). These are the very subjects treated in the 
Tattvasamgraha. So the two works are identical. 
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Samanya-visesa-sabdartha-pariksa, in Tibetan: Spyi-dan-bye-brag- 
gi-tshig-gi-don-brtag-pa) ; (20) examination of the meaning of the 
word ‘co-existent cause’ (in Sanskrit: Samavaya-sabdartha- 
pariksa, in Tibetan : Hdu-wahi-tshig-don-brtag-pa) ; (21) examina- 
tion of the meaning of the word ‘sound’ (in Sanskrit: Sab- 
dartha-pariksa, in Tibetan: Sgra-yi-don-brtag-pa); (22) examina- 
tion of the definition of perception (in Sanskrit : Pratyaksa-lak- 
sana-pariksa, in Tibetan : Mnon-sum gyi-mtshan-fid-brtag-pa) ; 
(23) examination of inference (in Sanskrit: Anumanapariksa, in 
Tibetan : Rjes-su-dpag-pa-brtag-pa) ; (24) examination of other 
kinds of valid knowledge (in Sanskrit : Pramanantara-pariksa, in 
Tibetan: Tshad-ma-shan-brtag-pa); (25) examination of the 
doctrine of evolution (in Sanskrit: Vivartavada-pariksa, in 
Tibetan : Hgyur-war-smra-wa-brtag-pa): (26) examination of the 
three times (in Sanskrit: Kalatraya-pariksa, in Tibetan: Dus- 
gsum brtag-pa); (27) examination of continuity of the world 
(in Sanskrit: Samsara-santati-pariksa, in Tibetan: Hjig-rten- 
rgyud-pahi-brtag-pa) ; (28) examination of external objects (in 
Sanskrit : Vahyartha-pariksa, in Tibetan: Phyi-rol-gyi-don-brtag- 
pa); (29) examination of Sruti or Scripture (in Sanskrit: 
Sruti-pariksa, in Tibetan: Thos-pa-brtag-pa) ; (30) examination of 
self-evidence (in Sanskrit: Svatah-pramanya-pariksa, in Tibetan : 
Ran-las-tshad-ma-drtag-pa) ; and (31) examination of the soul 
which sees things beyond the range of senses (in Sanskrit: 
Anyendriyatitartha-darsana-purusa-pariksa, in Tibetan : Gshan-gyi- 
dwan-po-las-hdas-pahi-don mthon-wa-can-gyi-skyes-bu-brtag-pa). 


122. Kamana Sina 
(aBouT 750 A.D.). 


_ Kamala Sila,! also called Kamala Srila, was a follower of 
Santa Raksita. He was for some time a Professor of Tantras 
in Nalanda whence he was invited to Tibet by king Khri- 
sron-deu-tsan (728—-786 A.D.). While in Tibet he vindicated 
the religious views of Guru Padma-sambhava and Santa Raksita 
by defeating and expelling a Chinese monk named Mahayana 
Hoshang. He was of wide fame and the author of the following 
works :— 

Nyaya-bindu-piirva-pakse-samksipta, called in Tibetan Rigs- 
pahi-thigs-pahi-phyogs-sna-ma-mdor-bsdus-pa, a summary of criti- 
cisms on the Nyayabindu of Dharmakirti. The Sanskrit original 
of this work appears to be lost, but there exists a Tibetan transla- 


| Vide Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzan, part i, p. 112, edited by Sarat Chandra Das, 
and also the Journal of the Buddhist Text Society of Calcutta, vol. i, part i, 
p. 10, and Waddell’s Lamaism, p. 31. 
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tion ' in the Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, She, Folios 106—115. The trans- 
lation was prepared by the Indian sage Visuddha Sinha and the 
interpreter monk of Shu-chen named Dpal-rtsegs-raksita. 

Tattva-samgraha panjika, called in Tibetan De-kho-na-nid- 
bsdus-pahi-dkah-hgrel, a commentary on the Tattva- -samgraha of 
Santa Raksita. The Sanskrit original of this work is lost, but 
there exists a Tibetan translation? of part J of this work in the 
Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, He, Folios 146—400, and part IL of it in the 
Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Ye, Folios 1—385. The translation was pre- 
pared by the Indian sage Devendra Bhadra and the interpreter 
monk Grags-hbyor-ges-rab. 


123. Katyana RAKSITA 
(apouT 829 A.D.). 


Kalyana Raksita,® called in Tibetan Dge-bsrun, was a great 
dialectician and teacher of Dharmottaracarya. He flourished 
during the reign of Maharaja Dharma Pala who died in 829 A.D. 
He was the author of the undermentioned works *:— 

Sarvajia-siddhi-karika, called in Tibetan Thams-cad-mkhyen- 
pa-grub-pahi-tshig-lehur-byas-pa, signifying “‘ memorial verses on 
the attainment of omniscience.’’ It is contained in the Bstan- 
hgyur, Mdo, Ze, folios 201—202, and begins with a salutation to 
Sarvajna. 

Vahyartha-siddhi-karika, called in Tibetan phyi-rol-gyi-don- 
grub-pa-ces-bya-wahi-tshig-lehur, which signifies memorial verses 
on the reality of external things. The Sanskrit original of this 
work is lost, but there exists a Tibetan translation in the Bstan- 
hgyur, Mdo, Ze, Folios 202—210. The translation was prepared 
by the Vaibhasika teacher Jina Mitra of Kasmira and the Tibetan 
interpreter-monk Dpal-brtsegs-raksita. 

Sruti pariksi, called in Tibetan Thos-pa-brtag-pahi-tshig- 
lehur-byas-pa, which signifies ‘memorial verses on the examina- 
tion of Sruti or verbal testimony.’ The Sanskrit original of this 
work appears to be lost, but there exists a Tibetan translation in 
the Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Ze, Folios 210—211. 


! [ have consulted the copy brought down by the British Mission to Tibet in 
1904. 

2 I consulted this work in the monastery of Labrang, Sikkim, which I visited 
in June 1907. 

3 Vide Taranatha’s Geschichte des Buddhismus von Schiefner, pp. 216—219: 
and Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzan, p. 114. The particle ‘ bsrun’ signifies ‘* protected”’ 
and is an equivalent for Sanskrit ‘‘ Raksita.’’ But Schiefner has taken it as an 
equivalent for *‘ Gupta.” This does not seem to be correct, for the Tibetan 
equivalent for Gupta is ‘‘ sbas.” 

+ IT have consulted Kalyana Raksita’s works in volume Ze of the Bstan- 
hgyur lent to me by the India Office, London. 
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Anyapoha vicara karika, called in Tibetan Gshan-la brtag-pahi- 
tshig-lehur-byas-pa, which signifies ‘memorial verses on the deter- 
mination of a thing by the exclusion of its opposites.’ The Sans- 
krit original of this work is lost, but there exists a Tibetan trans- 
lation in the Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Ze, Folios 211—213. 

Isvara-bhanga-karika, called in ‘Tibetan Dwan-phyug-hjig- 
pahi-tshig-lehur-byas-pa, which signifies ‘memorial verses on 
the refutation of God.’ The Sanskrit original of this work 
appears to be lost, but there exists a Tibetan translation in the 
Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Ze, Folios 214— 215 


124. DHARMOTTARACARYA 
(aBouT 847 A.D.). 


Dharmottara' (Acarya Dharmottara or Dharmottaracarya), 
called in Tibetan Chos-mchog, was a pupil of Kalyana Raksita 
and of Dharmakara Datta of Kasmira. He appears to have 
flourished in Kasmira while Vana Pala was reigning in Bengal 
about 847 A.D., and is mentioned by the Brahmana logician 
Sridhara* about 991 A.D. and by the Jaina philosophers Mal- 
lavadin the author of Dharmottara-tippanaka about 962 A.D.8 
and Ratnaprabha Stri* the famous author of Syadvada-ratna- 
karavatarika dated 1181 AD. Dharmottara was the author of 
the following works :— 

Nyaya-bindu-tika, called in Tibetan Rigs-pahi-thigs-pahi-rgya- 
cher-hgrel-wa, a detailed commentary on the Nyaya-bindu of 
Dharmakirti. The Sanskrit original ’ of this work was preserved 
in the Jaina temple of Santinatha, Cambay, and has been pub- 
lished by Professor Peterson in the Bibliotheca Indica series of 
Calcutta. There exists a Tibetan translation ® in the Bstan-hgyur, 
Mdo, She, Folios 43—106. The translation was prepared by the 
Indian sage Jiiana-garbha and an interpreter-monk of Shu-chen 


1 Vide Taranatha’s Geschichte des Buddhismus von Schiefner, p. 225; and 
Dpag bsam-ljon-bzan, p. 114. 

2 Vide Nyaya-kandali, p. 76, Vizianagaram Sanskrit series. 

3 The Jaina logician Mallavadin (q.v.) wrote a gloss called Dharmottara- 
tippanaka on Dharmottaracarya’s Nyayabindutiké. The year 884 in which 
Mallavadin flourished corresponds to 827 A.D. or 962 A.D. according as we take 
it to refer to Vikrama-samvat or Sakasammvat. On one supposition Mallavadin 
was a contemporary of Dharmottara and on the other he flourished a century 
later. 


Saga wang ore | waisaatizataa ararerqrad <fa a ae | 
(Syadvada-ratnakaravatarika, p. 10, Jaina Yasovijaya series of Benares). 

5 The palm-leaf manuscript of the Nyaya-bindu-tika preserved in Cambay 
bears the date of samvat 1229 or 1173 A.D. (Peterson’s Third Report. p. 33). 

6 I consulted the copy brought down by the British Mission to Tibet during 
1904. The Tibetan version has also been edited by F. J. Sherbatski and printed 
in Russia. 
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named Dharmaloka, and afterwards recast by the Indian sage 
Sumati-kirti and the Tibetan interpreter-monk Blo-!dan-ses-rab. 
Nyayabindu-tika begins thus:—‘‘Sugata, the conqueror of lust, 
etc., has overcome this world, the source of series of evils begin- 
ning with birth: may his words dispelling the darkness of our 
mind attain glory.” | 

Pramana-pariksa, called in Tibetan Tshad-ma-brtag-pa, signi- 
fying ‘an examination of Pramana or the sources of valid know- 
ledge.’ The work begins with salutation to Sugata. The Sans- 
krit original of this work appears to be lost, but there exists a 
Tibetan translation? in the Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Ze, Folios 2i5—253. 
The translation was prepared by monk Blo-ldan-ses-rab. 

Apoha-nama-prakarana, called in Tibetan Gshan-sel-wa, signi- 
fying ‘a treatise on the determination of a thing by the exclusion 
of its opposites.’ The Sanskrit original of this work appears to 
be lost, but there exists a Tibetan translation*® in the Bstan- 
hgyur, Mdo, Ze, Folios 254—266. The translation was prepared 
by the Kasmirian Pandita Bhavyaraja and the interpreter-monk 
Blo-ldan-ses-rab, in the incomparable city of Kasmira. 

Para-loka-sidahi, called in Tibetan Hjig-rten-pha-rol-grub-pa, 
signifying ‘ proof of the world beyond.’ The Sanskrit original of 
this work appears to be lost, but there exists a Tibetan transla- 
tion* in the Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Ze, Folios 266—270. The trans- 
lation was prepared by the great Pandita Bhavyaraja and the 
interpreter-monk Tshab-fii-ma-grags during the lifetime of Sri 
Harsa Deva (king of Kasmira, 1089—1101 A.D.) in the great 
incomparable city of Kasmira. 

The work begins thus :— 

‘‘Some say that the world beyond is possessed of the charac- 
teristics of a complete separation from the link of consciousness 
which began from before birth and continued after death, etc.” 

Ksana-bhanga-sidahi, called in Tibetan Skad-cig-ma-hiig-pa- 
grub-pa, signifying ‘proof of the momentariness of things.’ The 
Sanskrit original of this work appears to be lost, but there exists 
a Tibetan translation® in the Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Ze, Folios 
270—282. The translation was prepared by the Indian sage 
Bhavyaraja and the interpreter-monk Blo-!dan-ses-rab. 

Pramana-viniscaya-tika, called in Tibetan Tshad-ma-rnam- 


sar sitesi sexfasaisnaed fasig: | 
TMQ: FAIA ATS AAGTAAAIAISYTAT: II 
(Nyayabindutika, chap. [). 
2 [ have consulted the India Office copy. 
3 I have consulted the India Office copy. 
4 
6 


I have consulted the India Office copy. 
I have consulted the India Office copy. 
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nes-kyi-tika, which is a commentary on the Pramana-viniscaya of 
Dharmakirti. The Sanskrit original of this work appears to be 
lost, but there exists a Tibetan translation ' in the Bstan-hgyur 
Mdo, Dse, folios 346, and We, Folios 1--188. The translation 
was prepared by the Kasmirian Pandita Parahita Bhadra and 
the Tibetan interpreter Blo-ldan-Ses-rab in the model city of 
Kaégmira. In the concluding lines of the work Dharmottara, the 
‘author of it is described as “the excellent subduer of bad dis- 
putants (quibblers).”’ * 


125. MuUxKTA-KUMBHA 
(AFTER 900 A.D.). 


Mukta-kumhha,’ called in Tibetan Mu-tig-bum-pa, was the 
author of a work called Ksana-bhanga-siddhi-vyakhya, which is a 
commentary on Dharmottaracarya’s Ksana-bhanga-siddhi. Muk- 
ta-kumbha must have flourished after 847 A.D., when Dharmot- 
tara lived. 

The Ksana-bhanga-siddhi-vyakhya is called in Tibetan Skad- 
cig-ma-hjig-grub-pahi-rnam-herel. The Sanskrit original of the 
work appears to be lost, but a Tibetan translation’ is embodied 
in the Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Ze, Folios 282—301. This version was 
prepared by the Indian sage Vinayaka and the interpreter-monk 
Grags-hbyor-Ses-rab. 


126. ARCATA 
(aBour 900 A.D.). 


Guna-ratna Sari,’ the famous Jaina author of the Saddargana- 
samuccaya-vrtti, who lived in 1409 A.D., mentions the Tarkatika 
of Arcata.’ Arcata is also mentioned by the Jaina philosopher 
Ratnaprabha Sari,’ the well-known author of Syadvadaratnakara- 
vatarika, dated 1181 A.D. In the Jaina Nyayavatara-vivrti’® it 
appears that Arcata criticised Dharmottaracarya who lived about 
847 A.D. Roughly speaking he flourished in the 9th century A.D, 


! J have consulted the India Office copy. 

2 Gargta SanSay Fayay oa aENN Sq | (Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, We, Folio 188). 
3 The name Muktakumbha is restored from Tibetan. 

+ I have consulted the work belonging to the India Office, London. 


5 Vide Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana’s Jaina Logic under ‘‘ Gunaratna Suri.” 
6 Vide Dr. Suali’s edition of the SaddarSana-samuccaya-vrtti, chapter on 


Bauddha dargana. 
1 qdequqge Jats | Te Garaat Seta: WsaATAAT Bar... | (Syadvada- 
ratnakaravatarikaé, chap. i, p. 17, published in Jaina Yasovijaya granthamala of 


Benares). ; + Maat 
8 Vide Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana’s edition of the Nyayavatara with vivrti 


which has been published by the Indian Research Society of Calcutta. 
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Arcata was the author of the following work on Logic :— 

Hetu-bindu-vivarana, called in Tibetan Gtan-tshigs-thigs-pahi- 
herel-wa, being a commentary on the Hetu-bindu of Dharmakirti. 
The Sanskrit original of this work appears to be lost, but there 
exists a Tibetan translation! in the Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, She, Folios 
205—375. It is divided into four chapters treating respectively 
of (1) Identity (in Tibetan: Ran-bshin, and in Sanskrit: Sva- 
bhava); (2) Effect (in Tibetan: hbras-bu, and in Sanskrit: 
Karya); (3) Non-perception (in Tibetan: Mi-dmigs-pa, and in 
Sanskrit : Anupalabdhi) ; and (4) Explanation of Six Characteris- 
tics (in Tibetan: Mtshan-nid-drug-bsad-pa, and in Sanskrit: Sad- 
laksana-vyakhya). In the beginning of the work it is stated that 
Arcata was a Brahmana, and from the concluding part it appears 
that he lived in KaSmira. The Tibetan version ends thus :— 

‘In the city of Kasmira, the pith of Jambudvipa, the com- 
mentary (on the work) of Dharmakirti, who was the best of sages, 
was translated. From this translation of Pramana the pith of 
holy doctrines, let the unlearned derive wisdom.”’? 


127. Asoka 
(aBouT 900 A.D.). 


Asoka, otherwise known as Pandita Aéoka or Acarya Asoka, 
is called in Tibetan Mya-nan-med. It is stated that through his 
spiritual instructions * Candra-Gomin (q.v.) was able to behold the 
face of Avalokitesvara the Lord of supreme mercy and Tara the 
saviouress. 

Asoka quotes Dharmottara‘* (q.v.) and must therefore have 
flourished after 847 A.D. We may approximately place him at 
about 900 A.D. 


| The volume She, containing this work, was brought down by the British 
Mission to Tibet in 1904. I borrowed it from the Government of India. 


2 nda RRA RST AC HN |] 
ANAT Se A SN Qa aga yy 
qv EN RRA Ay vag xO NN || 
Gra age sar hee He Aq || 
(Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, She, folio 375). 
Qaada ds WAG | Ga con Vasa ay ca Ae sary Py anager aga aA 
gq E34 25 c- Sad qaq eq | 
Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzan, p. 95, Sarat Chandra Das’s edition, Calcutta). 
* Alay WRG ye wewyaiatTegqag | a qraraaa: fararaia| waysg 
fe trary faarat saa | 


(Avayavi-nirakarana, in six Nyaya Tracts, edited by M.M. Hara Prasad 
Shastri, Calcutta p. 8.) 
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He wrote two logical treatises,' viz. Avayavi-nirakarana 
(Refutation of the whole) and Sdamanya-disana-dik-prasarita 
(Horizon of the refutation of generality extended). The first work, 
viz. Avayavi-nirakarana, which begins with a salutation to Samanta- 
bhadra, upholds the theory that the whole (avayav7) is a mere 
collection of its parts (avayava) beyond which it has no separate 
existence.” There is no eternal relation* called inherence (sama- 
vaya) existing between a whole and its parts. 

The second work, viz. Samanya-disana-dik-prasarita, begins 
with a resolution to oppose those who maintain that there is a 
category named generality (samanya) which, being one and eter- 
nal, abides in many individual objects. It is argued that though 
we can see fingers as individual things, we cannot see fingerness 
as a generality pervading all fingers. 

That Asoka had to defend himself against the attacks of 
many Brahmana philosophers is evident from the last verse of 
his Avayavi-nirakarana which runs as follows :— 

‘* Havine uprooted the numerous thorns of criticism fabricated 
by wicked intellects, | have cleansed the broad moral path 
of our Teacher. Let people removing their spites, move on by 
this path.’’ 4 


128. CanpRA GomIN (JUNIOR). 
(aBouT 925 A.D.). 


Candra Gomin,’ called in Tibetan: Zla-wa-dge-bsien, was 
born in a Ksatriya family in the east as 
Varendra (modern Rajshahye in Bengal). 
He was endowed with a very keen intellect and acquired distinc- 
tion in literature, grammar, logic, astronomy, music, fine arts 


His life. 


1 The two treatises Avayavinirakarana and Samanya-disana-dik-prasarita 
are included in the ‘‘ Six Nyaya Tracts,” edited by M.M. Hara Prasad Shastri in 
the Bibliotheca Indica series, Calcutta. 


2 aq watgraaa waaat sfasad © ae qauatas: | 
(Avayavi-nirakarana, p. 78). 
aR 
y aqrvatay tag ararey a: safearay | 
areatafee sat aura: Fara Il 
(Samanya-disana-dik-prasarita, Calcutta, p. 64). 
4 va ar assy cate fafaas 
.] ot i) 
IMEI GS SUTACAHT | 
Ve ae y ww 2 
sraaatfary v4 fanitydisaa 
SAaAAAAHA HA: TATA Il 
(Avayavi-nirdkarana, p. 93). 


5 Vide Taranatha’s Geschichte des Buddhismus von Schiefner, pp. 145—146, 
148—158 ; and Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzan edited in the original Tibetan by Sarat 
Chandra Das, Calcutta, pp. 95—96. 
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and the science of medicine. Under Acarya Sthiramati he learnt 
the Sitra and Abhidharma Pitakas of the Buddhist scripture, and 
was converted to Buddhism by the Vidyadhara Acarya Agoka. 
He had an ardent faith in the Buddhist god AvalokiteSvara and 
the goddess Tara.!. He was offered in marriage a daughter of the 
king of Varendra. Being told that she was named Tara, which 
was the name of his tutelary deity, he, thinking it improper to 
accept her hand shrank from her with fear. Upon this the king 
became angry and put Candra Gomin into a chest which was 
thrown into the Ganges. The chest was carried down until it 
stopped at an island at the place where the Ganges flows into 
the ocean. Candra Gomin with deep reverence offered a prayer 
to goddess Tara by whose blessing he got out of the chest He 
resided in the island, which was in course of time named 
Candra-dvipa ® or the island of Candra. He as a Buddhist devotee 
(upasaka) established there stone-images of Avalokitesvara and 
Tara. At first only fishermen (kaivarta) settled in the island, but 
afterwards other people came to live there. Gradually the island 
became a town. 

There was another Candra Gomin called Candra Gomin the 
senior who went to Ceylon and on his way back found in 
Southern India, in the house of Vararuci, Naga Sesa’s (Patafijali’s) 
Bhasya on Panini’s grammar. Finding that it contained “ many 
words but few thoughts,’ he himself composed a commentary 
on Panini, which was named Candra-vyakarana.’ Afterwards 
he came to Nalanda—the store-house of knowledge—and met 
there Candra-kirti, the famous commentator on the Madhya- 
mika Philosophy of Arya Nagarjuna. Candra Gomin himself 
was a follower of the Yogacara system expounded by Arya 
Asanga. While Candra Kirti and Candra Gomin entered upon 
philosophical discussions people used to observe*: ‘“‘Alas! the text 


1 For Candra Gomin’s ‘‘ Arya-Tara-antarbali-vidhi” wide Satis Chandra 
Vidyabhusana’s Sragdhara-stotra, Introduction, pp. xx, xxi. 

? Candra-dvipa is situated in the district of Barisal in South-eastern Bengal 
at a place where the Padma, which is a main outlet of the Ganges, falls into 
the ocean. Varendra, in which Candra Gomin was born, is identical with the 
Rajshahye division in North-eastern Bengal through which the Padma flows. 

° For Candra-vyakarana vide Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana’s Kacc&yana and 
‘‘ Sanskrit works on Literature, Grammar, Rhetoric and Lexicography, as pre- 
served in Tibet” in the Journal of the Asiatic Sciety of Bengal, new series, Vol. iii, 
No. 2, 1907. The Candra-vyakarana in the original Sanskrit has been printed in 


Germany. = 
‘ VAAN A YS aR” || 
BURR SIA" AU AIRS ay 
Ayaan fay As gqgr’ | 


BS gqragg S35 | 
Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzan, p. 96. 
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of Arya Nagarjuna is medicine to some but poison to others, 
whereas the text of invincible Arya Asanga is very ambrosia to 
all men.” It is further stated that Candra Gomin threw the origi- 
nal manuscript of his grammar into a well at Nalanda, thinking 
that it was not better than the one which Candra Kirti had 
written. At that time Tara and Avalokitesvara appeared before 
him saying: ‘‘ Though Candra Kirti is overwhelmed with pride as 
a sage, your work is more useful than all others and will do im- 
mense good to the world.” They raised the manuscript from this 
well, which was thence reputed as ‘‘Candra’s well” (in Sanskrit: 
Candra-kiipa and in Tibetan: Tsandrahi-khron-pa), the water of 
which was wont to be drunk by people in the belief that thereby 
their intellect would become sharp. Candra Kirti was, however, 
a great admirer of Candra Gomin. When the latter arrived at 
Nalanda the monks refused to give him a reception, saying that 
it was not proper for priests to welcome a mere devotee (upasaka). 
Hearing this, Candra Kirti brought three chariots, two of which 
were occupied by himself and Candra Gomin respectively, while 
in the third was placed an image of Mafijusri, the Buddhist god of 
learning. The chariots passed through the town in a great 
procession, attended by the whole body of priests who came really 
to recite hymns to Mafjusri, but apparently to accord a fitting 
welcome to Candra Gomin.' It is not known as to whether the 
Candra Gomin lived at a time when Sila, son of Sri Harsa, reigned 
in Kanoj and Simha of the Licchavi dynasty reigned in Varendra. 
The famous poet Ravi Gupta was a contemporary of Bharsa, 
son of Simha. Sri Harsa seems to be the same as king Harsa 
Vardhana who was a contemporary of Hwen-thsang and reigned 
in 647 A.D. His son Sila seems, on a rough calculation, to 
have reigned in 700 A.D., when his contemporary Candra Gomin 
must also have lived. Jaina Hema Candra Suri, who lived during 
1088—1172 A.D., refers to Candra Gomin while Jayaditya,’ the 
famous author of the Kasika-vrtti, who died in 661—662 A.D. ? 
does not mention him. This may be explained on the supposi- 
tion that Candra Gomin lived after Jayaditya, but preceded 
Hema Candra. 

The other Candra Gomin called Candra Gomin the junior 
seems to have lived about 925 A.D., as his preceptor Arya Asoka 
(q.v.) flourished about 900 A.D. It is not known with certainty 
as to whether Candra Gomin, the author of Candra Vyakarana, 
was identical with the sage of that name who was acontem- 


1 Vide Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzan, pp. 95—96. ; 

2 Vide Professor F. Kielhorn’s ‘‘ Indra Gomin and other grammarians’”’ in 
the Indian Antiquary, Vol. xv, June 1886, pp. 181, 184. 

3 Vide Takakusu’s I-tsing, p. lvii. 
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porary of Candra Kirti. But it may be asserted safely that 
Candra Gomin, the logician, was different from either. 

Candra Gomin was the author of the following work on 
Logic: Nyayalvka-sidahi, or Nyaya-siddhyaloka, called in Tibetan: 
Rigs-pa-grub-pahi-sgron-ma, signifying “‘a lamp of logical rea- 
soning.”’ The Sanskrit original of this work appears to be lost, 
but there exists a Tibetan translation! in the Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, 
Ze, folios 200—201. The translation was prepared by Pandita 
Sr. Sita-prabha and the interpreter-monk Vairocana. 


129. PRAIJNAKARA GUPTA 
(aBouT 940 A.D.). 


Prajfiakara Gupta,* called in Tibetan Ses-rab-hbyun- -gnas- 
sbas, lived at the time of Maha Pala, who died in 940 A.D. He 
was a lay devotee and is quite different from Prajiakara Mati, 
who was a monk and keeper of the southern gate of the univer- 
sity of Vikrama-sila during the reign of Canela in 983 A.D. 
Prajiakara Gupta was the author of the following works :— 


Pramana-vartikalanhkara, called in Tibetan Tshad-ma-rnam- 
herel-gyi-rgyan, which is a commentary on the Pramana-vartika 
of Dharmakirti. The Sanskit original of this work appears to be 
lost, but there exists a Tibetan translation * which is divided into 
two parts. The first part extends over Folios 1—352 of volume 
Te, and the second part Folios 1—328 of volume She of the 
Bstan-hgyur, section Mdo. The translation was prepared by the 
great Kasmirian Pandita Bhavya-raja and the Tibetan interpre- 
ter Blo-ldan-ses-rab. Subsequently, it was looked through by 
Sumati and the interpreter Blo-ldan-ses-rab. The translation has 
the advantage of having been assisted by numerous sages of the 
great monastery of Vikramasila in Middle India, under the super- 
vision of the creat wise Pandita Sri Sunaya- -§ri Mitra and also of 
the wise Pandita Kumaraéri of the model city of Kasmira. 

Sahavalambha-niscaya, called in Tibetan Lhan-cig-dmigs-pa- 
nes-pa, signifying ‘‘ the ascertainment of objects and their know- 
ledge arising together.”” The Sanskrit original of this work 
appears to be lost,but there exists a Tibetan translation* in the 
Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Ze, Folios 301--308. The translation was 
prepared by the Nepalese Pandita Santi Bhadra and the Tibetan 


! [ have used the India Office copy. 
2 Vide Taranatha’s Geschichte des Buddhismus von Schiefner, pp. 230, 
235; and Dpag-bsam-ljon- bzan, p. 116. 


3 T consulted this work in the monastery of Labrang in Sikkim, which I visited 
in June, 1907. 


+ T have consulted the India Office copy. 
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interpreter-monk Sakya-hod of the village of Sen-dkar in the 
province of Hbro (Do). 


130. AcaRYA JETARI 
(940—980 A.D). 


Jetari! or Acairya Jetari, called in Tibetan Dera-las-rgyal-wa, 
was born of a Brahmana family. His father, Garbhapada, lived 
in Varendra at the court of Raja Sanaitana, who was a vassal to 
the Pala kings of Magadha. Being expelled by his kinsmen, 
Jetari became a Buddhist devotee and worshipped Mafijusri, 
by whose grace he became a perfect master of sciences. He re- 
ceived from king Maha Pala the royal diploma of Pandita of the 
University of Vikramagila. 

The famous Dinankara or Srijfana Atiga is said, when very 
young, to have learnt five minor sciences from Jetari. Maha Pala 
reigned up to 940 A.D. and Dipankara was born in 980 AD. 
Their contemporary, Jetari, must have lived between those dates ” 

He was the author of the following works? on Logic ;— 


Hetu-tattva-upadesa, called in Tibetan Gtan-tshigs-kyi-de-kho- 
na-fid-bstan-pa, signifying “‘ instruction on the real nature of the 
middle term in a syllogism.’ The Sanskrit original of this work 
appears to be lost, but there exists a Tibetan translation in the 
Bstan-hgyur. Mdo, Ze, Folios 344—354, The translation was 
prepared by the Indian sage Pandita Kumara-kalasa and the 
Tibetan interpreter-monk Sikya- hod. 

Dharma dharmi-viniscaya, called in Tibetan Chos-dan-chos- 
can-gtan la-dwab-pa, signifying ‘‘ determination of the minor and 
major terms.” The Sanskrit original of this work appears to be 
lost, but there exists a Tibetan translation in the Bstan-hgyur, 
Mdo, Ze, Folios 354— 359. 

Balavatara-tarka, called in Tibetan Bis-wa-hjug-pahi-rtog-ge, 
signifying ‘‘children’s introduction to Logic.”” The Sanskrit origi- 
nal of this work appears to be lost, but there exists a Tibetan 
translation inthe Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Ze, Folios 359—372. The 
translation was prepared by the Indian sage Naga Raksita and 
the Tibetan interpreter of the province of Sum-pa (in Amdo) 
named Dpal-mchog-dan-pohi-rdo-rje. The work begins thus :-— 

‘* Who by the lustre of his sermon has completely dispersed 
and cleared the veil of the gloom of ignorance, who is a single 


1 Vide Taranatha’s Geschichte des Buddhismus von Schiefner, pp. 230—233 ; 
and Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzan, p. 116. 

2 Vide the ‘* Journal » of the Buddhist Text Society of Caleutta, vol. 1, part i, 
Be Pe = 

3 The Volume Ze, of the Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, containing Jetari’s works, was 
lent to me by the India Office, London. 


22 
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lamp to three worlds—may that Bhagavan long remain victori- 
ous.” ! It consists of three chapters named respectively: (1) 
Perception; (2) Inference for one’s own self; and (3) Inference 
for the sake of others. 


131, JINA 
(apouT 940 A.D.). 


Jina, called in Tibetan Rgyal-wa-can, was the author of the 
following work :— 

Praména-vartikdlankdra-tika, called in Tibetan Tshad-ma- 
rnam-hgrel- gyi rgyan-gyi-hgrel-bsad, a voluminous work, the 
Tibetan version of which occupies volumes De and Ne of the 
Bstan-hgyir, section Mdo. ‘This version was prepared by Pandita 
Dipankara Raksita of Vikramasgila (who arrived in Tibet in 1045 
A.D) and the Tibetan interpreter, Byan-chub-ses-rab of Shan- 
shun. 

Jina, the author of the original work, is probably the same 
as Jina Bhadra of Konkana,* who was a contemporary of Vagi- 
$varakirti, about 940 A.D. 


132. RATNAKTRTI 
(aBout 940—1000 A.D.). 


Ratnakirti,’ called in Tibetan Rin-chen-grags, was a Professor 
at the University of Vikrama-sila. As he was a teacher of Ratna- 
kara Santi (q.v.) he must have flourished about 950 A.D. This 
Ratnakirti, designated as Mahapandita, deeply erudite, is different 
from the sage of that name who was patronised by King Vimala 
Candra of Bengal, Kamartpa and Tirhut about 650 A.D. 

Ratnakirti criticises the views of Dharmottara,* Nyaya- 


1 AR BN AIQ ERT ERR AH AA AA |} 
HAAR AD Fa aK Haynes qv |] 
NILA FANG GHA TSOP O | 
HEN BARN RK Wa AC Hay gyHR’ Bq |] 
(Bstan-hgyvur, Mdo, Ze, folio 359). 


2 Vide Tarfinatha’s Geschichte des Buddhismus von Schiefner, Pi 285; 

6 Vide Taranatha’s Goschichte des Buddhismus von Schiefner, pp. 234—235, 
and 172, 174: also Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzan, p. 105, edited by Sarat Chandra Das, 
Calcutta. 

The colophons of Apohasiddhi and Ksanabhanga-siddhi run as follows :— 


afaita aviafwataatingrerara i 
4 TATE T TV awa fafwaryag | 
asta fe dee vemfy g ataa: i 
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bhtsana' and Vacaspati Misra’ on the subjects of apoha (exclu- 
sion) and ksana-bhanga (momentariness). 

He wrote two logical treatises,’ viz. Apohasiddhi and Ksana- 
bhangasiddhi, one of which begins with a salutation to Lokanatha 
and the other to Samanta Bhadra. The first work, which deals 
with the doctrine of apoha*, propounds that a word while denoting 
a thing positive excludes it from all other things different from 
it, that is, a word bears a negative denotation along with a posi- 
tive one. The second work? attempts, through affirmative and 
negative inferences, to prove that all things are momentary by 
showing that they do not require three moments for their produc- 
tion, continuance and destruction. 

Ratnakirti is said to have written two other treatises, viz. 
Sthirasiddhidtsana ® and Citradvaitasiddhi 


133. Ratna VasrRa 
(aBout 979—1040 A.D.). 


Ratnavajra,’ called in Tibetan Rin-chen-rdo-rje, was born 
in a Brahmana family in Kasmira. His ancestors were deeply 
versed in the sastra of the Tirthikas. His father, Hari Bhadra, 
was the first convert to Buddhism in his family. Ratnavajra, 
who was an upasaka (lay devotee), studied by himself up to the 
36th year of his life all the Buddhist sitras, mantras, and sciences. 
After this he came to Magadha and Vajrasana (Buddha-Gaya) 


waa ae welat: —wiefaag away farsfaryt) cawmifaag. 
waraae warfaata aaata = aAzIelaaHT | 
(Apohasiddhi, pp. 16—17). 

lgqagre Way wgyeen qeqagqiasaquMmessguem aafy 

Wala wea Ga a 
(Apohasiddhi, pp. 11, 14. Also Ksana-bhangasiddhi, p. 58.) 

’ YQASS UWI a. Hifaay WHF. 

(Apohasiddhi, p. 4, pp. 7, 8, 10). Also Ksana-bhangasiddhi, p. 58, Calcutta 
edition. ) 

3 lhe Apohasiddhi and Ksana-bhangasiddhi are included in the * Six Buddhist 
Nyaya Tracts,” edited by M.M. Hara Prasad Shastri in the Bibliotheca Indica 
series, Calcutta. 

+ a mrucaiensea fafata aowtstara: | ate syarefaars fare waAITS 
fafweifary: mexraree: i a 

(Apohasiddhi, p. 3, Calcutta edition). 
Tat: waaay aH Aaa | 
a ea dlaiaa ye) BUF: Tawa: I 
(Ksana-bhangasiddhi, p. 77, Caleutta edition). 
5 WKsanabhangasiddhi, pp. 68, 71. 
1 Vide Tarinatha’s Ge-chichte des Buddhismus von Schiefner, p. 240. 
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where he beheld the face of Cakra-samvara, Vajravarahi and 
many other deities, by whose grace he completely mastered the 
Buddhist sastras. He received the royal diploma of the University 
of Vikramasila and was appointed a gate-keeper of the university. 
Afterwards he came back to Kasmira, whence he went through 
Udvana (Kabul) to Tibet, where he was known by the name of 
Acarya. He flourished during the reign of Canaka, and his ap- 
proximate date may be placed between 970 A.D. and 1040 A.D. 
He was the author of the following work :— 


Yukti-prayoga, called in Tibetan Rigs-pahi-sbyor-wa, signify- 
ing ‘application of reasoning.’ The Sanskrit original of this 
work appears to be lost, but there exists a Tibetan translation! in 
the Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Ze. Folios 372—373. The translation was 
prepared by the Indian sage Sri Subhiti-santa and the interpre- 
ter-monk of Shu-chen, named Tin-ne-hdsin-bzan-po. 


134, Jmva MITRA 
(aBouT 1025 A.D.). 


Jina Mitra® was a native of Kasmira who, together with 
Sarvajia Deva, Dana-sila and others, visited Tibet and helped 
the Tibetans in the work of translating Sanskrit books into 
Tibetan. Jina Mitra lived about 1025 A.D., when his contempo- 
rary king Mahi Pala reigned in Bengal. He wrote the undermen- 
tioned work on Logic :— 

Nyaya-bindu-pindartha, called in Tibetan Rigs- pahi-thigs-pahi- 
don-bsdus-pa, which contains the purport of Dharmakirti’s Nyaya- 
bindu. The Sanskrit original of this work is lost, but there 
exists a Tibetan translat:on*ia the Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, She, Folios 
115—116. The translation was prepared by the Indian teacher 
Surendrabodhi, and the interpreter of Shuchen, named Vande-ye- 
Ses-sde. 

135. DANASILA 
(aBouT 1025 A.D.). 


Danasila,* also called Danasrila, was born in Kasmira about 
1025 A.D., when Mahi Pala IT was reigning in Bengal. He was 
a contemporary of Parahita Bhadra, Jina Mitra, Sarvajiia Deva 
and Tilopa. He visited Tibet and co operated in the propaganda 


| [ have consulted the ‘Tibetan version in the possession of the India Office, 
London. 
2 Vide Taranatha’s Geschichte des Buddhismus von Schiefner, p. 226; and 
Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzan, pp. xevi, 115. 
» I have consulted the India Office copy. 


+ Vide Taranatha’s Geschichte des Buddhismus von Schiefner, pp. 225—226 ; 
and Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzan, p. xlvi. 
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of the translations of Sanskrit books into Tibetan, He was the 
author of the following work on Logic :—- 

Pustaka-pathopaya, called in Tibetan Gles-bam-bkJag-pahi-thabs, 
signifying the method of reading books. The Sanskrit original 
of this work appears to be lost, but there exists a Tibetan trans- 
lation! in the Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Ze, Folio 270. The translation 
was prepared by the author himself. 


136. JNANA-SRi MITRA 
(aBoutr 1040 A.D.). 


Jiana-sri Mitra,’ designated as a great pillar of the Univer- 
sity of Vikramasila, was born in Gauda. He was at first admitted 
into the Sravaka school of Buddhism, but afterwards imbibed faith 
in the Mahayana. Dipankara or Sri-jfiana Atisa (born in 980 A D.) 
is said to have been much indebted to him. Jfana-sri Mitra was 
appointed a gate-keeper of the university of Vikramasila by 
Canaka who reigned in Magadba. Jfana-sri Mitra was attached to 
the University of Vakramasila even in 1040 A.D. when Dipankara 
Atiga left for Tibet. Naropa while visiting Vikramasila got 
down from his conveyance leaning on the right arm of Atisa and 
left arm of Jhana-sri Mitra. The Hindu philosopher Madhava- 
carya in the 14th century quotes* Jnana-sri, who is perhaps the 
same as Jfiana-Sri Mitra. He was the author of the following 
work on Logic :— 


Karya-karana bhava-sidahi, called in Tibetan Rgyu-dan-hbras- 
buhi-no-wo-grub-pa, signifying ‘establishment of the relation of 
cause and effect.’ The Sanskrit original of this work appears to 
be lost, but there exists a Tibetan translation* in the Bstan-hgyur, 
Mdo, Ze, Folios 413--418. The translation was prepared by the 
great Indian sage Kumara Kalasa and the interpreter-monk 
Sakya-hod. Subsequently, it was retouched and published by the 
Nepalese Pandita Ananta-sri and the interpreter-monk afore-men- 
tioned. 


1 I have consulted the India Office copy. ; ; 

2 Vide Taranatha’s Geschichte des Buddhismus von Schiefner, pp. 235—242 ; 
and Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzan, pp. 117—120. 

3 Vide the Sarvadargana-sarngraha, chapter on Bauddha-dargana :-— 


aca AATaaT 
aq aq dq Blua Ay AMY: BAY WaT Gt | 
aninfafceranaia fad: fees feet a a 
argaa faye qeatarfa faaifed aq | 
Zury aunyenfata: ery @ fasta i 
4 I have consulted the India Office copy. 
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137. JNANA-SRI BHADRA 
(aBout 1050 A.D.). 


Jnaina-sri Bhadra,! called in Tibetan Ye-Ses-dpal-bzan-po, 
was a great logician. He was born in a Brahmana family of 
Kasmira? and became afterwards a convert to Buddhism. As 
junior to Naropa he lived about 1050 A.D. He visited Tibet 
where he was employed in translating Sanskrit books into Tibetan. 
In the land of the Lamas he was well known under the name of 
‘‘Kha-che-jfiana-sri’’* or Kasmirian Jfiana-sri1. He was the 
author of the following work on Logic :— 


Pramana viniscaya-tika * called in Tibetan Tshad-ma-rnam- 
par-nes-pahi-hgrel-bsad, which is a commentary on the Pramana- 
vinigcaya of Dharmakirti and which begins with a salutation to 
Sarvajfia. The Sanskrit original of this work appears to be lost, 
but there exists a Tibetan translation in the Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, 
We, Folios 188—-322. Thetranslation was prepared by the author 
himself with the co-operation of the interpreter-monk Chos-kyi- 
brtson-begrus. 


138, RaAvTNAKARA SANTI 
(aBouT 1040 A.D.). 


Ratnakara Santi,’ called Kalikala-sarvajiia, was known to 
the Tibetans as Acarya | Santi or simply Santipa. He was ordained 
in the order of the Sarvastivada school of Odantapura, and 
learnt the Satra and Tantra at Vikramasila from Jetari, Ratna- 
kirti® and others. Thereafter he was appointed by King Canaka 
(who died in 983 A.D.) to be a gate keeper of the University of 
Vikramasila, where he defeated the Tirthika disputants. At the 
invitation of the king of Ceylon he visited that island where he 
spread the Buddhist doctrine. He was the author of a work on 


! Jiana-$ri Bhadra was perhaps the same as Jhana-siddha Bhadra mentioned 
in the Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzan, p. 117. 

2 Vide the Colophon of Pramana-viniscaya-tika. Vide also Satis Chandra 
Vidyabhusana’s ‘‘ Indian Logic as preserved in Tibet, No. 3”’ inthe Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, New series, Vol. iii, No. 7, 1907. 

8’ Vide Dpag-bsam-ljon-hzan, p. 408. 

4 TI consulted the Tibetan version of this work in the monastery of Labrang 
in Sikkim. 

5 Vide Taranatha’s Geschichte des Buddhismus von Schiefner, pp. 234, 235; 
and Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzan, pp. 117, ex. The Tibetan equivalent for the name 


Ratnakara Santi is Ra Ba age mRNA | 


6 This Ratnakirti is different from the sage of that name who was patronised 
by King Vimala Candra of Bengal, Kamariipa and Tirhut, about 650 A.D. (vide 
Taranatha’s Geschichte des Buddhismus von Schiefner, pp. 172, 174; Dpag-bsam ljon- 
bzan, p.105, Calcutta edition; and my discussion under the head Vinita Deva 
in the Buddhist Logic). This earlier Ratnakirti, known through a commentary 


on the Madhyamakfvatara, wrote Kalyana-kanda and Dharmavi ni§caya em- 
bodied in the Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Ku. 
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Chanda (prosody) called Chando-ratnaikara! and of the following 
works ® on Logic :— 

Vi fiapti-matra siddhi, called in Tibetan Rnam-par-rig-pa- 
tsam-nid-do-grub-pa, signifying ‘establishment of a mere com- 
munication of knowledge.’ The Sanskrit original of this work ap- 
pears to be lost, but there exists a Tibetan translation in the 
Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Ze, Folios 335—338. The translation was 
prepared by the Nepalese Pandita Santi Bhadra, and the Tibetan 
interpreter-monk Sakya-hod of the province of Hbro (Do). Sub 
sequently, it was published by the same Pandita and Klog-skya- 
Ses-rab-brtsegs. 

Antar-vy* pti,® called in Tibetan Nan-gi-khyab-pa, signifying 
‘internal inseparable connection.’ It is embodied in the Bstan- 
hgyur, Mdo, Ze, Folios 338—344. The translation was prepared 
by the Indian sage Kumara Kalasa and the interpreter-monk 
Sakva-hod. The work argues that the inseparable connection 
between the middle term and the major term can be conceived 
without the aid of an example in which the things signified by the 
two terms co-abide, nay, without the aid even of a minor term in 
which we are to prove the co-presence of the things, e.g. fiery be- 
cause smoky. 


139. YAMARI 
(ABouT 1050 A.D.). 


Yamari was specially versed in Grammar and Logic. But 
he was very poor. Once, being unable to support his family and 
children, he came to Vajrasana (Buddha-Gaya). There he related 
his poverty to a Yogin, who replied: ‘‘ You Pandits despise 
Yogins and do not solicit dharma from them, hence this has come 
to pass.” Saying this, he uttered the Vasudhara benediction in 
virtue of which Yamari rose to opulence. He afterwards received 
the royal diploma of the University of Vikramasila.* He lived 
during the time of Naya Pala who reigned in 1050 A.D. He was 
the author of the following work :— 


1 For an account of the Chandoratnakara see Satischandra Vidyabhusana’s 
‘Sanskrit works on Literature, Grammar, Rhetoric and Lexicography as pre- 
served in Tibet,” in J.A.S. B., New series, vol. III, no 2, 1907. 

2 The volume Ze of the Bstan-hgyur, section Vdo, containing Ratnikara 
Santi’s works, was lent to me by ‘the India Office, London. 

3 The Sanskrit original of « Antarvyapti’ or more fully ‘ Antarvy4pti-samar- 
thana’ has recently Deen edited by M.M Hara Prasad Shastri, M.A ,C.I.E., of Cal- 


cutta,in the Bibliotheca Indica series. It begins thus:—¢¥ aaa i Ward 
afeaceauaiara | ae oo mATAGgIN, | TT | WR eaTARqeTUMAIeAA!: | 
gartuara acurewarq) It ends thus:—gmaqifyaqed satarata | ataicay 


CATACH TTS TAIT il 
4 Vide Taranatha’s Geschichte des Buddhismus von Schiefner, pp. 247, 253. 
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Pramana-vartikalankara-tika, called in Tibetan Tshad-ma- 
rmam-hgrel-rgyan-gyi-hgrel-béad, which is an annotation on the 
Pramana-vartikalankara of Prajfiiakara Gupta. The Sanskrit 
original of this work appears to be lost, but there exists a very 
voluminous Tibetan translation which covers volumes Phe. pp. 
104—342 and the whole of volumes Be, Me, and Tse of the Bstan- 
hgyur, Mdo. The translation was prepared by Pandita Sumati and 
the interpreter Blo-ldan-ses-rab in the monastery of She-than near 
Lhasa. The volume Be ends thus:—‘‘From the immeasurable 
merit acquired by me by composing this regular annotation, may 
the world, subduing its adversary death, obtain the indestructible 
and perfected Nirvana.”’ ! 


140, SsNKARANANDA 
(aBouT 1050 AD.). 


Sankarananda,? called in Tibetan Bde-byed-dgah-wa, was 
born in a Brabmana family in Kasmira. He was learned in all 
sciences, and was above all an expert in Logic. He intended to 
write an original work on Logic refuting Dharmakirti, but in a 
dream he was told by Manjusri: “Since Dharmakirti is an Arya 
(an elect), one cannot refute him, and if thou seest m stake in 
him, it is the mistake of thine own understanding’? Tihereupon 
Sankarananda repented and composed a commentary on Dharma- 
kirti’s Pramana-vartika in sevenchapters. He flourished * during 
the time of Naya Pala, who reigned in 1050 A.D. He was the 
author of the following works on Logic :— 

Pramana-vartika-tika, called in Tibetan Tshad-ma-rnam- 
hgrel-oyi-hgrel-bsad, being an annotation on the Pramana-vartika 
of Dharmakirti. The Sanskrit original of this work appears to be 
lost, but there exists a Tibetan translation * which covers volumes 
Pe, pages 103--354 and Phe, pages 1—104 of the Bstan-hgvur, 
Mdo. 


! guage nek Swany I 
adn ann ea AC ANT UAe Waa |] 
Rah aba ha gaa Ee 7a Ena® |] 


qeagng aga ay EVAS Byax Aq || 
(Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Be, folio 303). 


2 Vide Taranatha’s Geschichte des Buddhismus von Schiefner, pp. 247, 349 ; 
and Dpag-bsam-ljon bzan, pp. 107, 120. 

3 Some maintain that Sankarananda was a personal pupil of Dharmakirti. On 
this point Lama Taranatha observes:—‘*‘ The Brahmana Sankarananda appeared 
at a much later time, and to call him a personal pupil of Dharmakirti would be 
a Hehe confusion.”—Taranatha’s Geschichte des Buddhismus von Schiefner, 
p. : 

+ T consulted this work in the monastery of Labrang, in Sikkim, in 1907. 
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Sambandha-pariksanusara, called in Tibetan Hbrel-pa-brtag- 
pahi-rjes-su-hbran wa, which is a commentary on the Sambandha- 
pariksa of Dharmakirti. The Sanskrit original of this work 
appears to be lost, but there exists a Tibetan translation! in 
the Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Ze, Folios 24--39. The translation was 
prepared by the great Indian Pandita Parahita, and the Tibetan 
interpreter-monk Dgah-wahi-rdo-rje. 

The work begins thus :— 

‘*By whom connection with the world has been renounced, 
in whom there are no ‘‘I” and “ mine,”’ who is called free from 
concerus—to that Omniscient One I bow down.’’? 

Apohasiddhi, called in Tibetan Sel-wa-grub-pa, signifying 
“establishment of a thing by the exclusion of its opposites.” The 
Sanskrit original of his work appears to be lost, but there exists a 
Tibetan translation * in the Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Ze, Folios 308—334. 
The translation was prepared by the Kasmirian Pandita Manora- 
tha and the Tibetan interpreter Blo-ldan-Ses-rab in the incompar- 
able city of Kasmira. 

The work opens thus :— 

‘“ The Omniscient One who is free from all mistakes and who 
looks to the interests of living beings in all times, saluting him 
and relying on his mercy, I elucidate the puzzle of ‘self’ and 
‘others ’ connected with the doctrine of A poha.”’ * 

Prutibandha-sidahi, called in Tibetan Hbrel-pa-grub-pa, signi- 
fying ‘‘ establishment of the causal connection.” The Sanskrit 
original of this work appears to be lost, but there exists a 
Tibetan translation ° in the Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Ze, Folios 334—335. 
The translation was prepared by Pandita Bhagya-raja and the 
interpreter Blo-]dan-ses-rab. 


| I have consulted the Tibetan version in the possession of India Office, 


London. 3 
2 qa yn egaaaaan yaa 1] 


alas yeas 4a] |] 
MAR AES HKU 3A TNEN'S J] 
TA AAS AA Ay Aza | 
(Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Ze, folio 24). 
3 { have consulted the India Office copy. 
+ Taga age gu garages || 
Ra SMa e maa mama aags § || 
ax a gAN SW AUA AAR Ar |] 
Asay NAH AV HHA A_GAAN YN || 
(Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Ze, folio 308). 
5 I have consulted the India Office copy. 
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141. SuBHAKARA GUPTA 
(aBouT 1080 A.D.). 


Subhakara Gupta was adisciple of Abhayakara Gupta, high- 
priest of the monastic University of Vikramasila. He flourished 
during the reign of Rama Pala! and resided for some time at 
the shrine of Etapuri erected by Rama Pala’s wife. As the reign 
of Rama Pala commenced about 1080 AD. Subhakara Gupta 
must have lived at the end of the lith century A.D. 

He wrote a treatise cn Legie in which he closely followed 
Dharmakirti. His logicial views are quoted and criticised by 
the Jaina logician Haribhadra Stiri? who designates him as Subha 
Gupta 


142. MoxKSAKARA GUPTA 
(aBouT 1100 A D.). 


Moksakara Gupta, called in Tibetan Thar-pahi hbyun-gnas- 
<bas, was the High-priest of the great monastery of Jagaddala® 
at the confluence of the Ganga (Padma) and the Karatoya (per- 
haps near Bogra in North Bengal) He seems to have flourished 
early in the 12th century A.D., after the termination of the 
rule of the Pala kings. He wrote the undermentioned work on 
Logic :— 

Tarka bhasa, called in Tibetan Rtog-gehi-skad, signifying 
‘technicalities of Logic. The Sanskrit origina] of this work 
appears to be lost, but there exists a Tibetan translation‘ in the 
Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Ze, Folios The translation was 
prepared by the interpreter-monk Dpal-ldan-blo-gros-brtan-po 
without the co-operation of any Pandita. The work is divided 
into three chapters named respectively :(1) Perception; (2) Infer- 


ence for one’s own self ; and (3) Inference for the sake of others. 
It begins thus :— 


ary aR aga Hagan aeqa? greg agarnds 30 9a ggg WAY G 
Rea a AagcgsN 
(Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzan, p. 120, edited by 8. C. Das). 
2 Haribhadra Siri observes :— 
BY AMATI VHT) STAC qaqa fray eraray- 
SAUEA GANIHWA TAGs GCA HUY Gera aa Goat Taa: | 
(Anekantajaya-patatakatika, p. 117). 
aera aT a Say RE RH TA yay BH EKA RAR qa age MAN GVUN Gag? | 
(Bstan-heyur, do. Ze, folio 413). 
For the identification of Jagaddala see Rama Pala-carita. 
I have consulted the India Office copy. 
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“ Bowing down to the Teacher, the Lord of the world, I 
elucidate Tarkabhasa for the sake of introducing children of 
small intellect to the system of Dharmakirti.”’ ! 


! qraraRayhasanags’sN 
Bava dia gqnwan a sna | 
END WAN Ar qqyqaza gx 
Faye ys A xaqNa'g, |] 
(Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Ze, folio 373). 


CHA PIA Re iye 
The Decline of Buddhist Logic.! 
143. THE CONTENTIOUS SPIRIT OF BuppHistT LoGIc. 


Unlike the Jainas, the Buddhists, in upholding their logical 
tenets, offered a bold challenge to the Brah- 
Antagonism between manas. In the second century A.D., the 
the Brahmana and Bud- S Fe oe : 
dhist logicians. Brahmanic logician Aksapada brought out 
his comprehensive work on Logic called Nya- 
ya-stitra in which there was anexplanation of sixteen categories, 
including four means of valid knowledge and five members of a 
syllogism. The Buddhist logician Nagarjuna, who flourished in the 
3rd century A,D., affirmed in opposition to Aksapada that a svllo- 
gism consisted of three members only. The Brahmanic commen- 
tator Vatsyayana (about 400 A.D.) attempted in vain to defend the 
position of Aksapada until he was overthrown by the Buddhist 
logician Dignaga who reduced the sixteen categories of Nyaya- 
sutra to one, viz. pramana, and the four means of valid knowledge 
to two, viz. pratyaksa and anumana. ‘‘ It was to dispel the error 
of Dignaga”’ that the Brahmanic logician Uddyotakara wrote his 
Nyaya-vartika about 635 A.D. He in his turn was assailed by 
the Buddhist logician Dharmakirti who defended Dignaga. 

After Uddyotakara there occurred a long gap in the succes- 
sion of Brahmana writers on Logic until in the 9th century A.D. 
Vacaspati Misra wrote his Nyaya-vartika-tatparya-tika. By that 
time the Buddhist Logic had achieved a great triumph as is 
evident from the Buddhist writings of Devendra Bodhi, Sakya 
Bodhi, Vinita Deva, Ravi Gupta, Jinendra Bodhi, Santa Raksita, 
Kamala Sila. Kalyana Raksita and others. In the 9th and 
10th centuries Dharmottara, Arcta and other Buddhist logicians, 
having attacked the Brahmanic authors, Udayanacarya, a Brah- 
mana of Mithila brought out, at the close of the 10th century 
A.D.. his Atma-tattva-viveka, etc., to refute the views of the 
Buddhists. Subsequently a large number of logicians such as 


1 Vide V. A. Smith’s ‘‘ Early History of India,’’ my ‘‘ Indian Missionaries 
to Foreign Lands in the Buddhistic Age’’; my papers on ‘The influence of 
Buddhism on the development of Nyaya Philosophy” in the Journal of the 
Buddhist Text Society, part III for 1898, on ‘*‘ Anuruddha Thera—a learned Pali 
author of Southern India in the 12th century A.D.,” in J.A.S.B., Vol. I, No. 4, 
1905; and on ‘* Ancient Indian Logic: an outline,’ published in Bhandarkar 
Commemorative Volume; Dr. Bunyiu Nanjio’s Catalogue of the Chinese Tripitaka ; 
Taranatha’s Geschichte des Buddhismus von Schiefner; and ‘‘ Dpag-bsam-ljon- 
bzan,” edited by Sarat Chandra Das, Calcutta. - 
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Jina Mitra, Prajiakara Gupta, Jetari, Sankarananda and Moksa- 
kara Gupta appeared in the field to vindicate the Buddhist Logic 
from the attack of Brahmanas. For nearly 800 years from 300 
A.D. to 1100 A.D. the Buddhists fought valiantly against the 
Brahmanas. But at last their principles of thought were almost 
entirely absorbed into the Brahmanic Logic which left no room 
for an independent existence of the Buddhist Logic 


144. Loss or Royvan PaTRONAGE. 


From time to time Buddhism received encouragement and 
favour from the rulers. As already stated 
the first, second, third and fourth Buddhist 
Councils were held in Rajagrha, Vaisali, Pataliputra and Jalan- 
dhara under the patronage of kings Ajata satru (about 490 B.C.), 
Kalagoka (about 390 B.C.), Asoka (255 B.C.) and Kaniska (about 
78 A.D.) respectively. The Greeco-Bactrian king Menander sup- 
ported Buddhism, which he accepted as his religion about 150 B.C. 
King Sri Harsa of Kanauj (606—647 A D.) while revering Siva and 
the Sun entertained a special faith in Buddha whose doctrines he 
defended with much care and enthusiasm. 

The Buddhist logician Nagarjuna (about 300 A.D.) received 
help from Satavahana, a king of the Andhra dynasty. Vasuban- 
dhu, another Buddhist logician, was patronised in the 5th century 
A.D. by certain kings of the Gupta dynasty, viz. Kumara Gupta, 
Skanda Gupta, Pura Gupta and Baladitya. Dignaga, the fore- 
most of Buddhist logicians, was backed up about 500 A.D. by 
King Simha Varman of the Pallava dynasty. 

Though Sasanka Narendra Gupta, King of Central Bengal 
and a worshipper of Siva, burnt the Bodhi tree at Buddha- 
Gaya, destroyed the foot-prints of Buddha at Pataliputra and 
smashed numerous Buddhist temples and monasteries about 600 
A.D., Buddhism could not be totally extirpated by him. The 
kings of the Pala dynasty, who ruled in Bengal and Behar dur- 
ing 750—1119 A.D., were Buddhists who bestowed great patron- 
age on the Buddhist teachers and monastic communities. 

Since the middle of the 6th century A.D. a great change took 
place in religion in the Deccan with the 
accession of the Calukva kings on the throne 
at Vatapi. Buddhism, which had a strong- 
hold there, slowly declined and was gradually superseded by Jain- 
ism and Brahmanism. During the two hundred years of Calukya 
rule the Pauranic forms of Brahmanism grew in popularity. 

Numerous temples dedicated to Siva or Visnu were built 
and many manuals of worship were compiled. The Rastraktta 
King Amoghavarsa, whose reign extended from 815 A.D. to at 


Patronage in the past. 


Persecution of  Bud- 
dhism in Southern India. 
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least 877 A.D., was a follower of Digambara Jainism. Under him 
and his successors Buddhism languished until it finally disappeared 
in the 12th century A.D. 

Unlike the earlier kings the later rulers of the Pallava dyn- 
asty, from the 10th century onwards, became worshippers of 
Siva, whose emblem the bull was adopted by them as their family 
crest. 

In 1019 A.D. Gangeya Deva of the Cedi race set up a 

Revival of Brahman- kingdom in Tirhut (Mithila). He died in 
ism in Mithila. 1040 A.D. and was succeeded by his son 
Karna Deva who was a contemporary of Naya Pala about 
1038-1065 A.D.). Nanya Deva who was a Pramara Ksatriya 
of Karnata succeeded Karna Deva and reigned in Mithila from 
1089—1125 A.D. These kings, who overthrew Buddhism, brought 
about the revival of Brahmanism in Mithila. 

Vijaya Sena, a member of the Karnataka Ksatriya race and 

a contemporary of Nanya Deva of Mithila, 

Hr ag revival In wrested from the Pala kings a large part of 

mat Bengal about 1119 A.D. Vijaya and his 

successors Vallala Sena, Laksmana Sena and others who ruled in 

Bengal up to 1197 A.D. re-established the Brahmanie religion in 

Bengal in opposition to their predecessors the Pala kings who 
had been Buddhists. 

Buddhism having thus lost all patronage, the Buddhist 
Logic could not prosper. 


145. ADVENT oF THE MAHOMEDANS. 


The Mahomedan invasion is said to have exerted a consider- 
able influence on the disappearance of 
Spare ae in Kas Buddhism from India. About 1021 A.D. 
the Hindu Shahiya dynasty of Kasmira was 
extirpated by the Mahomedans, and during the two centuries 
following there occurred great political disorders in the country. 
These circumstances led to the decline of Buddhism in Kasgmira. 
Lama Taranatha, while speaking of Kamala Raksita, observes 
that Magadha, a stronghold of Buddhism, 
was attacked by the Turuskas (Mahomedans) 
at the end of the 10th century A.D. while 
the Buddhist University of Vikramasili was burnt by Bakhtiar 
Khiliji about 1197 AD. A large proportion of the Buddhist 
population thought it expedient to embrace the Mahomedan 
faith. The Buddhists having in large numbers turned Mahome- 
dans, it became impossible for their Logic to attain a further 
development. 


Mahomedans in Bengal 
and Behar. 
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146. Tur BRAHMANIC PREACHERS. 


In the seventh century A.D. and onwards many Brahmanic 
preachers began to flourish in Southern 
India to revive the Brahmanic religion 
there, The attempts made by Kumarila Bhatta (about 639 A.D ) 
and Sankaracarya (about 785 A.D.) to re-establish the Brahmanic 
faith there are too well known to need a detailed notice. Karly 
in the 12th century A.D. Ramanuja, the celebrated Vaisnava 
preacher, flourished in Sriperumitur, 18 miles east-north east of 
Kaficipura (Conjeeveram), and converted the kings of the Calukya 
and Cola dynasties to his religion. 

As regards Northern India, I have already referred to the 
efforts made by Udayanacarya of Mithila 
in the 10th century to replace Ruddhism 
by the Brahmanic faith. It is a matter of common knowledge 
how in the 15th century A.D. Caitanya founded the Vaisnava 
sect in Bengal and Sankara Deva founded the Mahapurus‘a sect 
in Assam. It is not necessary to give here a detailed account of 
the other sects that were founded in India to supplant Buddhism. 

The Brahmanic faith of new orders being thus established, 
there were left very few Buddhist writers who could continue to 
work in the field of Logic. 


In Southern India 


In Northern India. 


147. SHELTER IN ForEIGN COUNTRIES. 


While Buddhism was undergoing persecution in India it was 
accorded a warm reception in foreign countries. Thousands of 
enterprising monks visited Nepal, ‘Tibet, China, Mongolia, Corea, 
Japan, Ceylon, Burmah, Siam, Sumatra, Java, ete, where they 
were cordially welcomed and accepted as revered preceptors. The 
Buddhist monks being thus attra:ted in large numbers, to 
foreign countries the field of Buddhist Logic in India was entirely 
deserted and suffered to grow wild and barren. 

Buddha instructed his followers, the monks, to take up the lives 

of missionaries. saying: ‘*Go ye, Bhikkhus 
_ Spread of Buddhism  gnd wander forth for the gain of the many, 
nai Europe and the welfare of the many, in compassion for the 

; world, for the good, for the gain, for the 
welfare of gods and men Proclaim, O Bhikkhus, the doctrine glori- 
ous. Preach ye a life of holiness, perfect and pure.” Following 
this instruction many monks turned missionaries. [rom the nirvana 
of Buddha to the middle of the third century B.C. the Buddhist mission- 
aries were busily engaged in carrying on their propaganda in Indiv. It 
was about 260 B.C. that Buddhism was carried abroad. The Maurya 
emperor Asoka despatched missionaries not only to all his protected 
states such as those of the Gandharas and Kambojas, but also to the 
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Hellenistic monarchies of the Yona country (Graeco-Bactria), Syria, 
Egypt, Cyrene, Macedonia and Epirus governed respectively by Diodo- 
tus, Antiochos Theos, Ptolemy Philadelphos, Magas, Antiogonos 
Gonatas and Alexander as is evident from his edicts. 

To preach Buddhism in Ceylon Asoka sent his own son Mahinda 
and own daughter Sanghamitta with a num- 
ber of priests to that island. Among the 
numerous learned missionaries that subsequently visited Ceylon the 
names of Buddha Ghosa of Gaya (about 431 A.D.) and Anuruddha 
Thera of Kaficipura (12th century A D.) deserve a special notice. 

Strabo the historican tells us that a Buddhist monk named 
Zarmana Chagos (Sramanacarya), a native of 
Barygaza (Broach) near Guzerat, went at 
the head of an embassy from the Indian king Poros to the court 
of Augustus Caesar at Rome about 29 B.C. 

During the reign of the Kusana king Kaniska and his successors, 
Buddhist missionaries went in large numbers 
to Khotan, Khasgar and other provinces of 


Buddhism in Ceylon. 


Embassy at Rome. 


Buddhism in Khotan, etc. 


Central Asia. 

Buddhism was first known to China in the 2nd century B.C. 
; But it was not till the time of Kaniska that 
: Buddhist missionaries arrangements could be made to send mission- 
i Ee: aries in large numbers to the celestial empire. 
It will be an impossible task to enumerate the missionaries that visited 
hina during the thousand years of the Christian era. As late as in 
the 10th century A.D. Dharmadeva of Nalanda visited China where 
he translated many Sanskrit works into Chinese and received in 
1001 A.D. a posthumous title of great honour. Dana Pala, a monk 
of Udyana, who arrived in China in 980 A.D., was the recipient 
of a similar honour from the Chinese Emperor. Dharmaraksa, a learn- 
ed Buddhist monk of Magadha, who reached China in 1004 A.D. and 
received a special title of honour from the Chinese Emperor, trans- 
lated numerous Sanskrit works into Chinese until he died in 1058 
A.D. Instances may be enormously multiplied to show how Buddhist 

monks were received with honour ifi China. 
In the 7th century A.D. Thon-mi-sam-bhota, a minister of king 
SA Ren een nn) Sron-tsan-gam-po of Tibet, visited Magadha, 
ia ea while in the 8th century A.D. the Indian sages 
Santa Raksita and Kamala Sila of the univer- 
sity of Nalanda and Guru Padma Sambhava of Udvana was invited 
at the court of Khri-sron-deu-tsan who ruled in Tibet from 728 A.D. 
to 864 A.D. About 1038 A.D, Lha-tsun-byan-chub, a king of Tibet, 
sent an envoy named Regya-tshon-sen-ge to invite Dipankara Sri- 
jhana or Atisa of Vikramagila and to accompany him to Tibet. In 
the 9th, lOth, 11th and 12th centuries A.D. the number of Buddhist 
monks of Bengal and Behar that visited Tibet was enormously large. 
They were usefully employed with the co-operation of lamas to 
translate Sanskrit books into Tibetan. The Tibetan versions pre- 
pared by them were afterwards collected together to constitute the 
two encyclopaedias of Bkah-hgyur and Bstan-hgyur that were edited 
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by the great Tibetan sage Bu-ston of the monastery of Shalu near 
Tashi-lhun-po under orders of the Tibeto-Chinese-Mongol Emperor 
Kublai Khan in 1270 A.D.! 
Numerous Buddhist monks were also graciously received in Corea, 
Bea aac Mongolia, Japan, Nepal, Burma, Siam, Java, 
Sahinieine. Sumatra, etc. 


148. Extinction oF tHE BUDDHISTS AND THEIR DOCTRINES IN 
INDIA. 


I have shown that some of the Buddhists were received with 
hospitality in foreign countries while others 
became followers of Islam. The few that re- 
mained reverted to the Brahmanic faith of the 
Tantrika, Saiva or Vaisnava order. The Bud- 
dhist systems of thought were absorbed into the Brahmanic systems, 
and the Modern School of Brahmanic Logic was the result of a com- 
bination of the Brihmanic Nyaya and the Buddhist science of Pramana. 
The vitality of Buddhism as a separate organism was lost in the 13th 
century A.D. after which we hear no more of Buddhist logicians. 


Disappearance of Bud- 
dhism as a separate or- 
ganism. 


! ARR RAK S GAAP a qa a | Indian Panditas, who were engaged in trans- 
lating Sanskrit works into Tibetan, included the following :— 

Santa Raksita, Padma-sambhava, Dharmakirti, Vimala Mitra, Buddha 
Guhya, Santi Garbha, Visuddhi Siraha, Kamala Sila, Kusara, Sankara Brahmana, 
Sila Mafiju (of Nepal), Ananta Varman, Kalyana Mitra, Jina Mitra, Surendra 
Bodhi. Silendra Bodhi, Dana Sila, Bodhi Mitra, Muni Varma, Sarvajiia Deva, 
Vidyakara Prabha, Sraddhakara Varma, Mukti Mitra, Buddha Sri, Buddha 
Pala, Dharma Pala, Praja Pala, Subhasita, Prajna Varma, Dipankara Srijiana, 
Dana Sri, Smrtijfiana-kirti, Sangha Sri, Jiana Sri of Kasmira, Candra R&éhula, 
Dhira Pala, Atulya Dasa, Sumati Kirti, Amara Candra, Bindu Kalasa, Kumara 
Kalasa, Kanaka Varma, Sadbharata, Jayananta, Gayadhara, Amogha Vajra, 
Soma Natha, Sinyatasamadhi Vajra, Jiana Vajra, Prajia Guhya, Mahayana 
Vajra, Bala Candra, Mantra Kaluksa, Sugata Sri, Yamari, Vairocana, Mafiju 
Ghosa, Ravi Kirti, Prajna Srijfana, Gangadhara, Dhana Gupta, Samanta 
Sri, Niskalanka Deva, Jagat-mitra Nandi, Buddha Srijfana, Sakya Sribhadra 
of I<a$mira, Vibhati Canda, Dana Sila, Sangha Sri, Sambhoga Vajra, Ratna 
Sri, Mahasana of Nepal, Vajra Kirti of Nepal, Gaya Sri of Nepal, Kirti of Nepal, 
Kumara, Sanatana Sri, Sadhu Kirti, Vinaya Sri, Sila Sri, Mandala Sri, Vimala 
Sri, Darpana Acarya, Jaya Deva, Laksmikara, Ratna Sri, Ananta Sri, Rahula 
Sri of Tamra Dvipa and Kirti Pandita. 

(Vide Dpag-hsam-ljon-bzan, p. 408). 
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PART TIL. 
THE MODERN SCHOOL OF INDIAN LOGIC, 


SECTION I. 


Prakarana—Manual of Logic. 


CHAPTER I. 
The Nyaya-Prakarana reduces its Categories to one. 


1. Tur Neo-BRAHMANIC AGE 
(circa 900 A.D.—1920 A.D.). 


In part II we have seen how Jainism and Buddhism exercised , 
for several centuries, a potent influence on the system ot philosophy 
and culture of the Brahmanas. Inthe Deccan, the decline of Bud- 
dhism commenced in the seventh century A.D., while in North India 
the Buddhists became almost extinct by 1200 A.D. The Brah- 
manas, who survived them, organized their society on a secure basis. 
They took back into their folds some of their members who 
had embraced Buddhism or Jainism, but there arose the neces- 
sity of making strict rules for the maintenance of the integrity 
of their society and for the prevention of new admissions into it. 
It was at this period that different Brahmanic legislators of 
different provinces composed treatises imposing laws, restrictions, 
and injunctions upon people of their province suited to their new 
local conditions. Thus there grew up a number of different 
schools of thought and culture, with local colourings of their own, 
which were quite different from the old schools so universal in their 
character and application. It may be observed that social exclu 
siveness became more marked in the Hindu Society at this period 
with the advent of the Muhammadans in India. 

2. Composition oF THE Prakaranas, MANUALS OF Logic. 


Placed in this new environment, the Brahmanic writers, often 
under the patronage of local landholders, applied themselves to 
the study and teaching of Logic in quite a new spirit. The treatises 
on Logic, which were composed by them, borrowed their forms 
from the works of the mediaeval school, while for their subject- 
matter they went back to the works of the ancient school. 
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The works so composed in this period were technically called 
Prakaranas' or Manuals of Logic. In the Parasara Upapurana 
quoted in the commentaries on Nyaya-sara and Saptapadarthi, 
the prakarana is defined asa book which concerns itself with the 
topics of a portion of a sastra which may deal even with matters 
not included in the sastra, e.g. the Nyaya-sara and Sapta- 
padarthi—two very early manuals of Logic—treat in a very lucid 
way most topics of the Nyaya sitra and Vaisesika sttra res- 
pectively, and at the same time some topics not included in 
those sitras. Many matters which are elaborately treated in 
the works of the ancient school have been dismissed with scant 
ceremony in the logical manuals, while some subjects which 
were merely referred to in the former, have been clearly explained 
in the latter; for instance, the topics of chala (quibble), jatc 
(analogue) and nigrahasthana (points of defeat), which occupied 
so much space in the works of the ancient school, drew very 
little attention from the authors of the manuals. On the other 
hand, the syllogism (avayava) which was briefly treated in the 
ancient works has been elaborately explained in the manuals. 
This treatment of certain subjects in preference to other subjects 
was most probably due to the influence of the Jaina and Buddhist 
systems of Logic which intervened. In respect of their styles 
also the ancient works differed considerably from the manuals: 
while the style of the former was mostly aphoristic, the style 
of the latter was expository. The parakaranas (manuals) are in 
fact remarkable for their accuracy and lucidity as well as for 
their direct handling of various topics in their serial orders. 
Definitions of terms are broad and accurate and not full of 
niceties. 

3. Four CLASSES OF prakaranas. 


The manuals of Logic called Prakaranas may be principally 
divided into four classes: (1) The Nyaya works treating only of the 
pramana to which the remaining fifteen categories were subor- 
dinated ; (2) the Nyaya works which embody in them the catego- 
ries of the Vaisesika philosophy; (3) the works which treat 
of six or seven Vaisesika categories assimilating in them the Nyaya 
category of pramaina, and (4) the works which treat certain 
topics of the Nyaya and certain topics of the Vaisesika. Most of 
the authors on manuals considered it necessary to combine such 
subjects of the Nyaya and Vaisesika as would give us a complete 


aay WAIATUA Hl He fa Sq | 
wranendas wearin faq | 
SIs: vacd wa aae fagfaa: i 
(Saptapadarthi, Vizianagram Sanskrit Series, p. 9). 
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theory of valid knowledge as well as of the objects which would 
give rise to that knowlege. 


4. NyAya-PRAKARANA DEVELOPING THE CATEGORY OF pramand. 


The Jaina and Buddhist writers, who founded the Mediaeval 
School of Indian Logic, dealt with only one category, viz. pramana, 
the means of valid knowledge. Following them some of the 
Brahmanic writers chose only one category, viz. Pramana, which 
they developed in such a way that it could assimilate in itself 
the remaining fifteen categories of the ancient school. Certain 
categories, such as Prameya (objects of knowledge), jalpa (wrang- 
ling), vitanda (cavil), jati (analogue), and nigrahasthana (the 
point of defeat) had to be excluded, while other categories were 
conveniently stuck on to Pramana as its sub-divisions. These 
Brahmana writers, of whom accounts will shortly be given, were the 
true representatives of the Mediaeval School of Indian Logic. The 
earliest of these writers seem to have been Bha-sarvajfia,! who 
flourished about 950 A.D. 


5. BHA-SARVAJNA 
(aBouT 950 A.D.). 


The first Brahmanic writer, who attempted to reduce the 
sixteen categories to one, was Bha-sarvajiia, the celebrated author 
of Nyaya-sara. 

Nothing is definitely known about the age in which he flour- 
ished or the country which he adorned by 
his birth He seems to me to have been a 
native of Kasmira. His name, which is very peculiar, bears a close 
resemblance to the names of Sarvajia Mitra’ and Sarvajia 
Deva*®, who lived in Kasmira about 775 A.D. and 1025 A.D. 
respectively. 

As the reputed author of Nyaya-sara, he is mentioned by the 
Jaina sages Gunaratna* (1409 A.D.), 
and Maladhari Rajasekhara® (1348 A.D.). 


His life. 


His date. 


| Bhasarvajfia’s Nyaya-sara with Jaya Simha’s Nyayatatparya-dipika has been 
edited by Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana and published in the Bibliotheca 
Indica Series of Calcutta. : 

2 Vide Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana’s edition of Sragdhara stotram, published 
in the Bibliotheca Indica series, Introduction, p. xxx. 

3 Vide Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana’s ‘‘ History of the Medieval School of 
Indian Logic,” pp. 184—135. 

Sweda sMa wraetsareuziar: | ary Te Star Braysareye =a 


afear naAtiear Baga areas gy | 
(Gunaratna’s Saddargana-vrtti, edited by Dr. L. Suali, p. 94). 


6 USA Wsarcanaalayiaa: | 
raarcifay as Stat GAAS: Wt 
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During their times there were already eighteen commentaries on 
the Nyaya-sara. One of them is named Nyaya bhtsana, which 
I believe to be identical with the work of same name quoted 
by the Buddhist sage Ratnakirti,' preceptor of Ratnakara Santi,’ 
who lived about 1000 A.D. This is therefore the latest date 
that we can assign to Bha-sarvajiia. The earliest limit may be 
fixed at 650 A.D. when there lived the Buddhist logician Dhar- 
makirti® whose controversy about the fallacy of ‘‘ non-erron- 
eous contradiction” (viruddhavyabhicari) is referred to in the 
Nyaya-sara.+ Bha-sarvajna was evidently junior to Trilocana, 
whose fallacies of example have, according to Raghava Bhatta, been 
quoted by him.’ On these and other considerations [ am inclined 
to believe that Bha-sarvajiia lived about 950 A.D. 

Bha-sarvajfiia who attempted to reconstruct Brahmanic Logic 
on the plan of Buddhist Logic, must indeed have flourished in 
Kasmira in the 10th centurv A.D. when Brahmanism and Bud- 
dhism flourished there side by side. 


6. BHA-sARvAJNA’sS NYAYA-SARA. 
The well-known logical treatise, which proceeded from the 
pen of Bha-sarvajna, was designated as 
Nyaya-sara, the Essence of Logic. It occu- 
pied a remarkable position in the history of 
Indian Logic. Following the method current in his time, Bha-sar- 
vajha undertook in his Nyaya-sara, to treat only of Pramana which 
he divided into three kinds: perception (pratyaksa), inference (anu- 
mana), and verbal testimony (agama). This threefold division of 
Pramana furnished a contrast to Aksapada who recognized a fourth 


Nyaya-sara follows no 
particular work. 


mau TUaaT Gg Slat arg sfefeura | 

(Saddargana-samuccaya by Maladhari Rajagekhara Sari, published in the 
Yasgovijaya Granthamala, Benares). 

! Ratnakirti observes :— 

Bara May Balfeqen aqungylwyaquimgenisssaga acfasrer- 
AAMCARS ... 22. | 

(Ratnakirti’s Apohasiddhi, edited by M.M. Hara Prasad Sastri, p. 11, A.S.B.) 

2 Vide Part II on Buddhist Logic. 

® Dharmakirti observes :— 

faqzrafuatt sfa dmasgqem |... 


Nyayabindu, edited by Peters : ; 
+ Bba-sarvajiia writes :— SE OPI On eee ee eae 


wae quad faqesqeatafaurar faaar afugial <a |.... 
(Nyaya-sara, edited by Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, p. 12) 


5 Vide Raghava Bhatta’s commentary on the Naya-sara in reference to the 
passage : 


ay g aeteerty qqua BSGSTSCUTHT STA. quater | 
(Nyaya-sara, p. 13, Vidyabhusana’s edition). 
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kind named comparison (upamana). It brought Bha-sarvajiia close 
to the Samkhyas and Jainas who admitted three kinds of 
Pramana, but distinguished him from the Buddhists who dealt 
with only two, viz. perception and inference, Like the Buddhist 
and Jaina writers, he divided inference into that for one’s self 
(svarthanumana) and that for the sake of others (pararthanumana), 
and like them he gave an account of the fallacies of the minor term, 
the fallacies of example, etc. Quibble, analogue, etc., which had 
been prominent topics in the Nyaya-sitra, were not altogether 
overlooked by Bha-sarvajfia who dealt with them in connection 
with an inference for the sake of others. Salvation (moksa) was 
described by him as the soul’s attainment of eternal pleasure. 
In this respect he agreed with the Prabhakaras who affirmed that 
pleasure could be eternal, but differed from Aksapada who denied 
the eternality of pleasure. 

The scheme laid down in the Nyaya-sara, for the reduction 
of sixteen categories into one, may be exhibited in the tabular 
form thus :— 

Pramana (1) 


(the means for establishing prameya, (2) without a stain of sarsaya 
(3) and viparyaya. 
| 


| = al 
Pratyaksa Anumana Agama. 
fe : _ =] 
ine ie : I 
Yogi Laukika Svartha Parartha 
| | carried on through 
ea oot Sadvidha : ee 
Yukta  Ayukta | | | | 
| avayava (7), 


e | which excludes hetvabhasa (13) 
Arsa Anarsa and Jeads to nirnaya (9), 
through the channels of tarka 
(8), vada (10), jalpa (11), 
vitanda (12), chala (14), jati 

(15), and nigrahasthana (16). 
From the above it is evident that Bha-sarvajna embodied 
in his Pramana all the categories of the Nyaya-sitra except 
prayojana (4) and siddhanta (6) which did not, according to him, 
constitute its integral parts and drstanta (5) which was included 

in avayava under the name of udaharana. 


7. CONTENTS OF THE NYAYA-SARA. 
Perception—pratyaksa. 


In the opening lines of the Nyaya-sara, Bhasarvajna says :— 
‘* Bowing down to Sambht (Siva) the 


Salutation. = : 
supreme Lord of the universe, who by 
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nature knows all truths, I shall explain Pramana, and its division 
and definition, in order that children may understand them well.”’! 

Pramana is defined in the work as the means of right know- 
ledge freed from doubt and error. It is of three kinds, viz. 
perception (pratyaksa), inference (anumana), and verbal testimony 
(agama). 

Perception, which is the means of direct cognition, may be 
either contemplative (yogi-pratyaksa) or 
ordinary (a-yogi-pratyaksa). The ordinary 
perception is that which exhibits gross objects through their inter- 
course with our senses brought about by a favourable combina- 
tion of light, space, time, nature, etc. 

The intercourse may be of six kinds, viz., (1) union, (2) united- 
inherence, (3) united-inherent inherence, 
(4) inherence, (5) inherent inherence, and 
(6) particularity—all of which have been explained before. 

The contemplative perception exhibits objects which are too 
remote in time and space or too fine in nature. It is the percep- 
tion of a saint, who may or may not be in a state of contemplation 
at the time. 

While in a state of contemplation the saint perceives infinite 
objects through the mere union of his soul with his mind in 
consequence of his merit, etc. But while he is not in contempla- 
tion, he perceives objects through the union of four, three or 
two causes, viz. the soul, the mind, a sense and an object, or 
the soul, the mind and a sense, or merely the soul and the mind. 
In the olfactory, gustatory, visual and tactual perceptions there is 
aunion of four causes. In the auditory perception there is a 
threefold union, viz. the soul, the mind and the ear (the sound 
which inheres in the ear being identical with the same). In the 
perception of pleasure, etc., there is a union of merely two causes, 
viz. the soul and the mind. 

Perception may also be divided as determinate or mediate 
(savikalpaka) and indeterminate or imme- 
diate (nirvikalpaka). The determinate per- 
ception is knowledge of an object indicative of a relation of the 
object to its name, genus, quality, action, etc., e.g. this is Deva- 
datta. The indeterminate perception is the knowledge which ex- 
hibits the mere essence of an object independent of its relation 


Definition of Perception. 


Intercourse. 


Kinds of Perception, 


THY way saa: afaeqt 
aaMawlufae Quraa: | 
fay yaaa Bartana 


TAT AZZ AeQVAUy || 
(Opening lines, Nyaya sara). 
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to a name, genus, etc., e.g. the knowledge produced by the first 
union of a sense with its object or the knowledge of a saint while 
he is in a state of contemplation. 


Inference—anumana. 


Inference (anuwmdana) is the means of knowing a thing beyond 
the range of the senses through its in- 
separable connection with another thing 
which lies within their range. ‘‘The hill is fiery, because it is 
smoky ’—this is an inference in which we ascertain fire from 
smoke with which it is inseparably connected. 

The inseparable connection (in Sanskrit avinabhava) is also 
designated as pervasion or invariable con- 
comitance (vyapti). It is of two kinds: 
(1) affirmative (anvaya) and negative (vyati- 
reka). The affirmative invariable concomitance (anvaya-vyapti) 
is the accompaniment of the middle term by the major term 
in all cases. The negative invariable concomitance (vyatireka- 
vyaptr) is the accompaniment of the absence of the major term 
by the absence of the middle term in all cases. In the affirmative 
universal proposition ‘‘ wherever there is smoke, there is fire ’’— 
smoke is the middle term which is in all cases accompanied by fire 
the major term; and in the negative universal proposition “ wher- 
ever there is no fire, there is no smoke’’—the absence of fire is 
in all cases accompanied by the absence of smoke. 

Inference is of two kinds, viz. (1) inference for one’s self (svar- 
thanumana) and (2) inference for the sake of 
others (pararthanumana) The first does 
not stand in need of demonstration but the second does. The de- 
monstration consists of a syllogism of five parts: (1) a proposition, 
(2) a reason, (3) anexample, (4) an application, and (5) a conclu- 
sion, A proposition is the statement of the subject (minor term) 
of which something is desired to be established, e.g. sound is non- 
eternal. A reason is the statement of the mark which enables 
us to establish something. The reason may be exclusively affirma- 
tive (kevalanvayi), exclusively negative (kevala vyatireki) and 
affirmative negative (anvaya-vyatirekt). 

The subject or minor term (paksa) is that in which it is doubt- 
ful whether the quality of the major term 
abides. A homologue (sapaksa) is that in 
which the quality of the major term is known, with certainty, 
to abide. A heterologue (vipaksa) is that in which, it is known 
with certainty, that the quality of the major term does not abide. 
The essential nature of a syllogism (paksa-dharmarta) refers to the 
character of the pervasion of the middle term by the major term. 


Inference defined. 


Invariable concomi- 
tance—vyapti. 


Kinds of Inference. 


Terms of an Inference. 
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Take the following syllogism :— 
The hill is fiery, 
because it is smoky, 
like a kitchen or like a lake. 


Here “hill” is the subject or minor term on which the 
existence of fire is to be proved; “kitchen’’ is a homologue in 
which fire is known with certainty to abide; and “lake” is a 
heterologue in which, we are sure, fire does not abide. 

Exclusively affirmative is the reason which abides in the 
minor term of which there are homologues but no heterologues, 
e.g., this is nameable, because it is knowable. 

Exclusively-negative is the reason which abides in the minor 
term of which there are no homologues 
and which is distinct from the heterologues, 
e.g. the earth is different from other elements, because it possesses 
smell. 

Affirmative-negative is the reason which abides in the 
minor term and its homologues but does not abide in the hetero- 
logues of the minor term, which is not counterbalanced and the 
sphere of which is not opposed by evidences, e.g. the hill is fiery, 
because it is smoky. 


Kinds of the middle term. 


Hetvabhasa —fallacy of the reason. 


Fallacy (hetvabhasa) is that which possesses the appearance 
am of a reason but not its essential characters. 
Fallacy of reason. : : ; ; 

It is of various kinds as mentioned be- 


low :— 
A. Unprovep (asiddha). 


Unproved (asiddha) is the reason whose existence in the 
minor term has not been known with certainty. It is of following 
kinds :— 

(1) Unproved in respect of its nature (svarapa@siddha), e.g. 
sound is non-eternal, because it is visible. 

(2) Unproved on account of its abiding in a different locus 
(vyadhikaranasiddha), e.g. sound is non-eternal, because a 
pot is a product. 

(8) Unproved in respect of the substantive (visesyasiddha), 
e.g. sound is non-eternal, because it is a visible thing pos- 
sessing generality [sound possesses generality (soundness), 
but it is not visible}. 

(4) Unproved in respect of the adjective (visesanasiddha), e.g. 
sound is non-eternal, because it possesses generality which 
is visible {soundness is not visible]. 

(5) Unproved in respect of a part (bhagasiddha), e.g. sound 
is non-eternal, because it is produced by effort. [The first 
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sound-wave is produced by effort, but the succeeding 
sound-waves do not, it is said, depend on it}. 

(6) Unproved in respect of the abode (asrayasiddha), e.g. 
there is primordial matter, because it evolves into the 
universe. [The Naiyayikas do not admit that primordial 
matter (Prakrti) is the prime source of the universe]. 

(7) Unproved in respect of a part of the abode (asrayaikadesa- 
siddha), e.g. the primordial matter, soul and God are eter- 
nal, because they are not products. [The Naiyayikas 
admit the soul and God to be eternal but not the primor- 
dial matter Prakrti|. 

(8) Unproved on account of the substantive being useless 
(vyarthavisesyasiddha), e.g. sound is non-eternal, because it 
possesses generality which is a product. [To say that 
“soundness is a product” is not only useless but also in- 
correct}, 

(9) Unproved on account of the adjective being useless (vyartha- 
vigesanasiddha), e.g. sound is non-eternal, because it is a 
product which is possessed of generality. [It is superfluous 
here to say that ‘‘ a product is possessed of generality]. 

(10) Unproved on account of the reason being doubtful (sandzgq- 
dhasiddha), e.g. a person without ascertaining whether 
there is smoke or mist says: this place is fiery, because 
it smoky. [Here if the smoke turns out to be mist, the 
inference will be invalid]. 

(11) Unproved on account of the substantive being doubtful 
(sandiqdha visesyasiddha), e.g Kapila is still overwhelmed 
with passions, because trwe knowledge has nol yet grown in 
him who is a person. [It is doubtful as to whether true 
knowledge has not grown in him]. 

(12) Unproved on account of the adjective being doubtful (sandig- 
dha-visesanasiddha), e.g. Kapila is still overwhelmed with 
passions because he is a person who is always devoid of true 
knowledge. {It is doubtful as to whether he is always 
devoid of true knowledge]. 


The fallacies called unproved mentioned above are of two 


descriptions according as the lack of truth involved in them is 
recognized by both the parties or one of the parties engaged in a 
debate. 


B. THe Contrrapicrory (viruddha). 


Contradictory (viruddha) is the reason which abides in the 


minor term as well as in the opposite of it. 


If there are homologues to the minor term, the contradictory 


reason may be of four kinds as follows :— 


(1) The reason which abides in the minor term as well as 
in its heterologue (but not in its homologue), e.g. sound is 
eternal, because it is a product {like ether (homologue) 
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and like a pot (heterologue). Productivity abides in 
sound as well as in its heterologue the pot]. 

(2) The reason which abides in the minor term as well as in a 
part of its heterologue (but not in its homologue), e.g. 
sound is eternal because it is a thing which possesses 
generality and is cognized by our external senses. [Here 
an instance of the heterologue is a pot (a) which is non- 
eternal, (b) which possesses generality potness, and (c) which 
is cognized by our external senses. ‘‘ Pleasure’’ cannot be 
an instance of the heterologue, because though non-eternal 
it is not cognized by our external senses. So the reason 
abides only in a part of the heterologue. We cannot cite 
potness as a homologue, because though potness is eternal 
and cognized by our external sense, it does not possess 
generality potness-ness). 

(3) The reason which abides in a part of the minor term as well 
as in a part of its heterologue but not in its homologue, 
e.g. sound is eternal, because it is a product of effort. 
[The first wave of sound is a product of effort, but the 
succeeding waves are not products of the same nature. 
So the productivity of effort abides only in a part of the 
minor term. Similarly it abides only in a part of the 
heterologue. ‘‘ Pot” is a heterologue which is a product 
of effort, but “grass” is a heterologue which is not a 
product of effort. 

(4) The reason which abides in a part of the minor term, but 
in the whole of its heterologue (and not in its homologue), 
e.g. the earth is eternal, because it is a product. { Produc- 
tivity abides in the earth which is gross, but not in the 
earth which is subtle or atomic. At the same time it abides 
in all things which are non-eternal or heterologues to the 
minor term]. 


While there are no homologues, the contradictory reasons are 
four as follow : — 


(1) The reason which abides in the minor term as well as in its 
heterologues, e.g. sound is a special quality of ether as 
it is knowable. [Knowableness abides in sound as well as 
in its heterologues such as smell. There are no homo- 
logues, because nothing but sound is a special quality 
of ether]. 

(2) The reason which abides in a part of the minor term and 
in a part of its heterologues, e.g. sound is a special quality 
of ether, because it is a product of effort. [Productivity 
of effort abides in the first sound-wave but does not abide 
in the succeeding sound waves, it abides in some hetero- 
logues as pot, etc., but not in other heterologues as the 
soul, ete.]. 

(3) The reason which abides in the minor term and in a part of 
its heterologues, e.g. sound is a special quality of ether, 
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because it is cognizable by the external senses. [All sounds 
are cognizable by the external senses. It is only some 
heterologues such as a pot, cloth, etc., that are cognizable 
by the external senses while other heterologues such as 
pleasure, pain, etc., are not so cognizable]. 

(4) The reason which abides in a part of the minor term, but in 
the whole of its heterologues, e.g. sound is aspecial quality 
of ether, because it does not arise from words. [Some 
sounds arise from words such as those which we read in 
books, while others do not, such as the sounds of a drum. 
No sound, which is not a special quality of ether, arises 
from words]. 


C. Tur UnceERTAIN (anaikantika). 


Uncertain (anaikantika) is the reason which abides in the 
minor term, its homologues and heterologues: its subdivisions 
are the following :— 


(1) The reason which abides in the minor term, its homologues 
and heterologues, e.g. sound is non-eternal, because it is 
knowable. 

(2) The reason which abides in the minor term, in a part of its 
homologues and in a part of its heterologues, e.g. sound is 
non-eternal, because it is perceptible. [(1) Perceptibility 
abides in ‘‘ sound,” (2) it abides in some of the non-eternal 
as a pot, but does not abide in some of the non-eternal as 
the binary compound of atoms, and (3) it abides in some 
of the eternal as generality, but does not abide in some 
of the eternal as ether] 

(3) The reason which abides in the minor term and its homo- 
logues as well as in a part of its heterologues, e.g. this is a 
cow, because it has horns. [Horns abide in “ this”’ as well 
as in its homologues cow, calf, etc. They abide with some 
of the heterologues such as a buffalo, but do not abide 
in other heterologues such as a horse}. 

(4) The reason which abides in the minor term and its hetero- 
logues and in a part of its homologues, e.g. this is not 
a cow, because it has horns. 

(5) The reason which abides in a part of the minor term, a 
part of its homologues and a part of its heterologues, e.g. 
the earth isnon-eternal, because it is perceptible. [Percep- 
tibility abides in earth which is gross, but not in earth 
which is subtle (atomic). It abides in some homologues 
as a pot, but not in other homologues as a binary com- 
pound of atoms. Similarly it abides in some heterologues 
as generality but not in other heterologues as ether]. 

(6) The reason which abides in a part of the minor term, a part 
of its homologues and in the whole of its heterologues, e.g. 
space, time and mind are substances, because they are 
incorporeal. [Incorporeality abides in space and time but 
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not in mind which is an atom in dimension. It abides in 
some homologues as soul, ether, etc., but not in other homo- 
logues as earth, water, fire and air. It abides in all hetero- 
logues as quality, action, generality, particularity and 
inherence]. 

(7) The reason which abides in all homologues and heterologues, 
but only in a part of the minor term, e.g. ether, time, 
space, soul and mind are not substances, because they are 
devoid of special qualities of momentary character. [The 
devoidance of special qualities of momentary character 
abides in space, time and mind but not in ether and soul, 
sound and intelligence which are respectively the special 
qualities of ether and soul being momentary. It abides 
in all homologues as quality, action, generality, particu- 
larity and inherence, and also in heterologues as earth, 
water, fire and air| 


D. NON-TRIED OR NON-CONCLUSIVE (anadhyavasita, or 
anupasamhart).' 


Non-tried (anadhyavasita) is the reason which abides in the 
minor term alone, without a definite connection with the major 
term. It is subdivided as follows :—- 


(1) The reason which abides in the minor term of which there 
are neither homologues nor heterologues, e.g. all are non- 
eternal, because they are existent. [‘‘ All’ having in- 
cluded every thing there is no homologue or heterologue 
left behind. The reason ‘‘ existence’ does however abide 
iy fale 

(2) The reason which abides in a part of the minor term of 
which there are neither homologues nor heterologues. e.g. 
all are non-eternal, because they are products. [** All”’ 
which includes everything, has neither homologues nor 
heterologues. The reason ‘“‘ product’ abides in non-eter- 
nai things but not in eternal things both of which are 
comprised by ‘‘all’’]. 

(3) The reason which abides in the minor term of which there 
are both homologues and heterologues, e.g. sound is non- 
eternal, because it is a special quality of ether. {Sound 
which is a special quality of ether, has homologues which 
are however not qualities of ether]. 

(4) The reason which abides in a part of the minor term of 
which there are both homologues and heterologues, e.g. all 
substances are non-eternal, because they are possessed of 


_1 Mr. V. P. Vaidya observes :—‘‘ This hetvabhasa is mentioned by Bhéa-sar- 
vajiia alone, except by Sankara Misra, who, about the 15th century, says that it is 
the same as anupasambari-anaikantika, which latter did not take its name and 
form in the time of Bha-sarvajiia. 

(Nyaya-sara, p. 30, V. P. Vaidya’s edition), 
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activity. |There is activity in earth but not in ether, 
although both are substances. There is no activity in 
quality and action which are homologues and in generality, 
particularity and inherence which are heterologues of the 
non-eternal |. a 

(5) The reason which abides in the minor term and has homo- 
logues but no heterologues, e.g. all products are eternal, 
because they are originated. [There is no heterologue of 
“ all products” which constitutes the minor term. Ether, 
which is a homologue, is not originated]. 

(6) The reason which abides in a part of the minor term and 
has homologues but no heterologues, e.g all products are 
eternal, because they are composed of parts. [‘‘ Pot’ and 
intelligence are both products, one is composed of parts 
but the other is not. There is no heterologue of “ all pro- 
ducts’ which constitutes the minor term. Ether is a 
homologue but it is not composed of parts] 


E. MISTIMED OR INCOMPATIBLE REASON (kalatyayopadista! or 
badhita). 

Mistimed or incompatible is the reason which abides in the 
minor term as opposed by evidences. It is subdivided as fol- 
lows :— 

(1) Opposed by perception, e.g. this fire is non-warm, because 
it is a product. 

(2) Opposed by inference, e.g. the atoms are non-eternal, be- 
cause they are corporeal. 

(3) Opposed by scripture, e.g wine should be drunk by Brah- 
manas, because it is a liquid thing like milk. 

(4) Partly opposed by perception, e.g. all heats are non-warm, 
because they have forms. {Heat of fire is warm but that 
of moon-stone is non-warm]. 

(5) Partly opposed by inference, e.g. fluidity, colour, taste, 
smell and touch abiding in eterna] things are eternal, be- 
cause they abide in atoms which do not occupy space, 
etc. 

(6) Partly opposed by scripture, e.g. bodies of all celestial 
sages are earthy, because they are bodies like those of 
ours. [Bodies of some celestial sages are earthy, those 
of others watery, fiery, etc. | 


F. BALANCING THE CONTROVERSY (prakarana-sama). 
Balancing the controversy (prakarana-sama) is the reason 
which possesses its three forms, but establishes one’s own side as 
well as the opposite side, e.g. 


1 Mr. V. P. Vaidya observes :—‘‘ This fallacy is known in later works as 
badhita. According to later writers ‘‘ kalatita”’ is the name of the fallacy. 
(Nyaya-sara, p. 31). 
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(1) Sound is eternal, 
(2) because it is sound, 
(3) like ether, 

or, 
(1) sound is non-eternal, 
(2) because it is sound, 
(3) like a pot. 


G. Non-ERRONEOUS CONTRADICTION —viruddhavyabhicar?. 


Some say that there is a fallacy called non-erroneous contra- 
diction which occurs when there is an advancement of two contra- 
dictory reasons of equal characters, e.g. a disputant says :— 

Ether is eternal, because it is an incorporeal substance, lke the 
soul. 


His opponent says :— 
Ether is non-eternal, because it is the abode of a special quality 
cognized by one of our external senses, like a pot. 


The non-erroneous contradiction is a fallacy with reference to 
one party, but is a good reasoning with reference to the other 
party. 

Example —udaharana. 

An example (udaharana) is the statement of a complete 
illustration. It is of two kinds, viz. (1) homogeneous or affirmative 
(sadharmya), and (2) heterogenous or negative (vaidharmya). An 
affirmative example is the statement of an illustration in the posi- 
tive or direct order, e.g. 

(1) sound is non-eternal, 

(2) because it possesses acuteness, etc., 

(3) whatever possesses acuteness, etc., 1s non-eternal, like plea- 
sure, etc. (affirmative example). 


A negative example is the statement of a complete illustra- 
Kinds of example, tion in negative or indirect order, e.g. 
(1) Sound is non-eternal, 
(2) because it possesses acuteness, etc., 
(3) whatever is not non-eternal does not possess acuteness, etc., 
like ether etc. (negative example). 


A fallacious example (the fallacy or semblance of an example, 
udaharanabhasa) is one which appears as an example but is 
really devoid of its essential character. 

Fallacies of an affirma- The fallacies of affirmative example are 
tive example. the following :— 
(1) An example defective in the major term (sadhya-vikala), e.g. 


the mind is non-eternal, because it is corporeal like an 
atom. 
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(2) An example defective in the middle term (sa@dhana-vikala), 
e.g. the mind is non-eternal, because it is corporeal like an 
action. 

(3) An example defective in both the major and middle terms 
(ubhayavikala), e.g. the mind is non-eternal, because it is 
corporeal, like ether. 

(4) An example which is supportless (@sraya-hina), e.g. the 
mind is non-eternal, because it is corporeal, like the horn 
of a hare. 

(5) An example which is non-pervasive (avydapti), e.g. the mind 
is non-eternal, because it is corporeal, like a pot. [There 
is no pervasion or universal connection between corpo- 
reality and non-eternality.} 

(6) An example whose pervasion is inversely stated (viparita- 
vyaplt), e.g. 

(i) the mind is non-eternal, 
(ii) because it is corporeal, 
(iii) whatever is non-eternal is corporeal like a pot. [This 
should have been stated thus: whatever is corporeal 
is non-eternal, like a pot]. 


Fallacies of negative The fallacies of negative example are 
example. similarly of six kinds specified below :— 


(1) An example of excluded major term, e.g. whatever is not 
non-eternal is not corporeal as an atom. 

(2) An example of excluded middle term (sadhanavyavrtia), e.g. 
whatever is not non-eternal is not corporeal, as an action. 

(3) An example of excluded major and middle terms (ubhaya- 
vyavrtta), e.g. whatever is not non-eternal is not corporeal, 
as a pot. 

(4) An exampie which is without support (aésraya-hina), e.g. 
whatever is not non-eternal is not corporeal, as a sky- 
flower. 

(5) A non-pervasive example (avyaptyabhidhana), e.g. whatever 
is not non-eternal is not corporeal, as ether. 

(6) An example with inverse pervasion (viparita-vyaptyabhi- 
dhana), e.g. whatever is not corporeal is not non-eternal, 
as ether. 

Bha-sarvajna' mentions another four 
kinds of fallacious examples of the affirma- 
tive form as follow :—- 


(1) An example of doubtful major term, e.g. this person will 
exercise sovereignty, because he is sprung from the lunar 
race, like a certain prince of that race. 

(2) An example of doubtful middle term, e.g. this person is 


Other fallacies of ex- 
ample. 


1 Raghava Bhatta in his commentary on the Nyaya-sara says, that these eight 
kinds of fallacious examples (four of the affirmative form and four of the negative 
form) were laid down by Trilocana, who must therefore have flourished before 
Bha-sarvajfia. (Cf. V. P. Vaidya’s edition of Nyaya-sara, notes, p. 35). 


24 
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not omniscient, because he is passionate like the man on 
the street. 

(3) An example of doubtful major and middle terms, e.g. this 
person will go to heaven, because he has accumulated 
merits, like Devadatta. 

(4) An example whose support is doubtful, e.g. this person is 
not omniscient, because he speaks evil, like Devadatta’s 
son who will be born. 

Similarly there are four kinds of fallacious examples of the 
negative form based on their doubtful character. 

Bha-sarvajiia! closely follows the Nyaya-sitra in his explana- 
tion of wpanaya (application), nigamana 
(conclusion), nirnaya (ascertainment), katha 
(disputation), vada (discussion), jalpa (wrangling), vitanda (cavil), 
jati (analogue), nigrahasthana (point of defeat), etc. 


Following Nyaya-sutra. 


Verbal testimony—agama. 


Verbal testimony or reliable assertion (agama) is the means of 
knowing things accurately through indica- 
tory signs (or convention). It is of two 
kinds, according as the assertion refers to 
matter open to our senses or to matter beyond our senses. 
The authoritativeness of the first kind of assertion is evident 
from the action one takes on hearing the assertion, e.g. a boy 
runs to receive a mango when he is asked by his father to 
do so. The authoritativeness of the second kind of assertion is 
inferred from its having proceeded from a person who possesses 
supersensuous knowledge, and is, as such, reliable, e.g. one per- 
forms sacrifice on the strength of the Vedic injunction that a son is 
born when a sacrifice is performed for the same. 
The three means of right knowledge have been explained. 
: All other so-called means are included in 
ee means of Know- them, e.g. presumption (arthapatti) and 
probability (sambhava) are included in in- 
ference, rumour (aitihya) and muscular movement (cesta), in 
verbal testimony, and negation or non-existence (abhava) in any 
of the three according to circumstances. Muscular movement 
alleged to be a means of knowledge is only an action substituted 
for a word or assertion. 


Kinds of verbal testi- 
mony. 


Emancipation—moksa. 


The object of our knowledge (prameya) is 


Prameya. ‘ 
of four kinds as follows :— 


ye Bha-sarvajia uses the word Ggama as a synonym for gabda. In reality one 
signifies ‘‘scripture”’ which enables us to know things beyond our senses, and 
the other signifies ‘‘ the assertion of a reliable person.” 
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(1) That which is fit only to be avoided, viz. misery or suffer- 
ing (duhkha), of which there are twenty-one varieties al- 
ready explained. 

(2) That which causes misery or suffering, viz. ignorance (avidya), 
lust (trsna), merit (dharma) or demerit (adharma). 

(3) The cessation of misery or suffering. 

(4) The means for the removal of misery or suffering, viz. the 
true knowledge of soul (a@tma). 


The soul is of two kinds, viz. the individual soul (apara aima) 
and the supreme soul (para dtma). The 
individual soul, which has to undergo suffer- 
ings from the bondage of the world, attains final emancipation 
(moksa) through the knowledge of the supreme soul called Siva. 
In the state of final emancipation the individual soul, being finally 
freed from misery, enjoys eternal pleasure. 


Soul. 


8. COMMENTARIES ON THE NYAYASARA. 


Of the eighteen commentaries on Nyayasira enumerated by 
Jaina writers some are noticed below :— 


(1) Nyaya-bhisana the oldest commentary mentioned by Mala- 
dhari Raja Sekhara (1348 A.D.) and Gunaratna (1409 
A.D.) and quoted by the Buddhist sage Ratnakirti in his 
Apohasiddhi (about 1000 A.D.), and by the Jaina sage 
Jayasimha Suri, in his Nyavatatparyadipika. No manu- 
script of it has yet been recovered. 

(2) Nyayakalika by Jayanta, mentioned by Gunaratna in the 
Saddargana sumuccaya Vrtti (1409 A.D.). No manu- 
script of it has yet been recovered. 

(3) Nyayakusumanjali tarka mentioned by Gunaratna in the 
Saddargana samuccaya Vrtti (1409 A.D.). No manu- 
script of it has yet been recovered. 

(4) Nyayasaratika by Vijaya Simha Gani. A manuscript of it 
has been recovered from Bikaner. (Vide 8S. K. Bhandar- 
kar’s Catalogue of MSS. in the Deccan College, 1888, p. 58). 

(5) Nyayasaratika by Jayatirtha (vide India Office Catalogue, 
No. 3132—1412). 

1(6) Nyayasarapadapanjika by Vasudeva. A manuscript of 
it has been recovered from Kasmira. (Vide 8S. R. Bhan- 
darkar’s Catalogue of MSS. in the Deccan College, 1888, 
p- 95). Another manuscript of it written in Kasmiri 
character is to be found in the library of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal bearing No. 1552. In the opening lines” 


1 Vide Raja Sekhara’s Saddargana samuccaya and Gunaratna’s Saddargana 
samuccaya vrtti. 
2 The opening lines of the Nyayasarapadapanjika run as follows :— 


saq2qufwarg uret 
fase qeTAAATT | 
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Vasudeva speaks of himself as the author of the work 
and in the colophon he is stated to be a native of 
Kasmira. 

(7) Nydyasaravicara by Bhatta Raghava. A manuscript of it 
dated! Saka 1174 A.D. 1252 is contained in the library of 
the Queen’s College, Benares. 

(8) Nyayatatparyadipika® by Jayasimha Sari, a Jaina of the 
Svetambara Sect, who lived in the fourteenth century 
A.D. as his Kumarapalacaritra * is dated Samvat 1422 or 
A.D. 1365. 


qgzafagur facya 
AISCISYSART AAT I 
| The Nyayasaravicara ends as follows :— 
tes tes ~ 
WH VQsata Heya wa: 
warfyaugya 9 gafy: | 
cay SN 
feurfades quq age: 
ye frase wicerhy Tea: I 

afa ataganelsfeaarataguaanfaaitagqrussafactaa arate 
aaa: afte: Tara I 

The verse may be interpreted to give Saka 1174 (A.D. 1252) or Saka 1274, 
1352 A.D.). 

2 Nyayatatparyadipika with the text of Nyayasara has been edited by 
Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana and published in the Bibliotheca Indica series, 
Calcutta. 

3 aifamnane fe fe waesrasnaa | 


wy: Vaasa WaseUqery | 
(Kumarapala Caritra Pragasti, Chap. X). 


CHAPTER II. 
Nyaya-prakaranas embodying Vaisesika categories. 
9. Tue NYAYA INCORPORATES THE VAISESIKA. 


The Vaisesika philosophy rendered considerable help to the 
development of the Nyaya (Logic) and many 
of the sitras of the Nyaya philosophy pre- 
suppose those of the Vaisesika. In fact the 
Vaisesika and Nyaya philosophies of the Ancient and Mediaeval 
periods supplemented each other in respect of their subjects and 
styles. Hence the two philosophies were called samana-tantra 
or allied systems. At last the Vaisesika and Nyaya philosophies 
actually coalesced. The six or seven categories of the Vaisesika 
were entirely absorbed in the treatise on Nyaya philosophy and 
the Nyaya categories of pramana in its developed form were 
actually absorbed in the treatises on Vaisesika philosophy. 

As instances of Nyaya absorbing the Vaisesika categories, 
we may cite the cases of Tarkikaraksi by Varadaraja and Tarka- 
bhasa by Kesgava Misra. Varadaraja, who deals with all the sixteen 
categories of Nyaya, includes in the second category, viz. Pra- 
meya, not only the twelve objects of Nyaya, such as, ‘‘atman,”’ 
etc., but also the six categories of the Vaisesika, such as dravya, etc. 
KeSava Misra on the other hand brings the six categories of the 
.Vaisesika under ‘‘ artha’’, which is one of the twelve objects in- 
cluded in the second Nyaya category ‘‘ Prameya.’’ A _ short 
account of the two works is given here 


Coalescence of the Nyaya 
and Vaiégesika. 


10. VARADARAJA 
(aBouT 1150 A.D.). 


Varadaraja' wrote a work on Logic called Tarkikaraksa, or 
‘Protection of Logicians.”» He seems to have been a native of 
Andhra or Telingana, in the Madras Presidency. Varadaraja must 
have flourished after the 10th century A.D., possibly also after the 
llth century A.D., as he mentions Trilocana, Vacaspati Misra,’ 


| Varadaraja wrote a commentary on Udayana’s Kusumanjali called Nyaya 
Kusumafjali tika. Compare 
A : 
wad VANS Tala Maga steelarafaareat araq | 
(Mallinatha’s commentary on Tarkikaraksa@, edited by M.M. Vindhyesvari 
Prasad, page 46). 
2 SAY TACAV CA TATA 


ATIUAUSAAY ABT YLITT | 
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Udayanacaryya, Salikanatha, Viévaripa, Jayanta, Nyayacaryya 
(Sivaditya), Bha-sarvajiia,! and Bhisanakara. On the other hand, 
he is mentioned by Madhvacaryya®* in the Sarvadargana sam- 
graha, composed inthe 14thcentury A.D. Very probably he flour- 
ished about 1150 A.D., shortly after which Jhana Parna or Jnana 
Deva, a disciple of Visnu Svamin, wrote a commentary on the 
Tarkikaraksa called Laghudipika.* Visnu Svamin is said to have 
been the original founder of a Vaisnava sect called in later times the 
Vallabhacari. Theimmediate disciple of Visnu Svamin was Jnana 
Deva who was succeeded consecutively by Nama Deva and the 
junior Trilocana.* Perhaps there followed a few other preceptors 
before Vallabhacaryya, son of Laksmana Bhatta of Andhra (Telin- 
gana), occupied the seat of guru at the end of the 15th century A.D. 
As Vallabhacaryya lived between 1450 and 1530 A.D., and as 
several preceptors intervened, the date of Varadaraja, if placed 
in 1150 A.D., will not be far wrong.’ 


11. TARKIKARAKSA. 


The Tarkikaraksa, which at once begins its subject, is divided 
into three chapters, the first of which deals 
with the first fourteen categories of Nyaya, 
viz. (1) pramana, (2) prameya, (3) samsaya, (4) prayojana, (5) 
drstanta, (6) siddhanta, (7) avayava, (8) tarka, (9) nirnaya, (10) 
vada, (11) jalpa, (12) vitanda, (13) hetvabhaisa, and (14) chala. 
The second chapter deals with the fifteenth category, viz. jati, 
while the third chapter treats of the sixteenth category viz. 
nigrahasthana. 


Category. 


FIT HATA GHIA BATH 
faaj aurg fafsatyfate yrai: |) 
(Tarkikarakga, p. 364, edited by M.M. Vindhyegvari Prasad, Benares). 
| Varadaraja quotes Bha-sarvajiia thus :-— 
aQrs:,— ava vara fara: | (Tarkikaraksa, p. 58). 
* Vide Sarvadarganasamgraha, chapter on Pdrna-prajfia-dargana in which 
we read :— 


arfaatarat y,—® 
aR aga faawarquafaa: | 
ufawafefaaa uxt faeat waa ti 
8 vaya fasrard safagr faafrad | 
Raawet: By afaewarfaqe qa: 
ofa aisrarqaaar acecslaarcegezian wualfyar earal i 


+ Vide Imperial Gazetteer. 
2 Vide Dr. Venis’ prefatory notice to Tarkikaraksa, edited by M.M. Vindhye- 
S$vari Prasad, Benares. 
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Prameya, according to the Nyaya-sitra, signifies dtman, 
sarira, indriya, artha, buddhi, manas, pra- 
Tarkikaraksa incorpo- yrtti, dosa, pretyabhava, phala, duhkha, and 
rates the Vaisesika cate- . ac * 
gories, apavarga, but, according to Varadaraja, it 
incorporates also the six predicaments of 
the Vaisesika philosophy, viz. the substance (dravya), quality 
(guna), action (karma), generality (sémanya), particularity (vigesa), 
and co-existence or inherence (samavaya). 
The categories of the Nyaya and Vaisesika are thus combined 
together, but the combination is far from 
being satisfactory. It is evident that the 
categories of the Vaisesika and objects com- 
ing under Prameya of the Nyaya overlap each other. Moreover 
there is hardly any truth in the statement! that the knowledge of 
the sixteen categories of Nyaya is the direct means of our attain- 
ing emancipation, whereas that of the seven categories of the 
Vaisesika is only an indirect means, because @tman (the soul), 
ymanas (the mind), buddhi (intellect or knowledge), duhkha (pain), 
etc., are included in both the Nyaya and Vaisesika systems. 
Varadaraja’s scheme of combination of the Nyaya and Vai- 
sesika systems is shown below :— 


The scheme of com- 
bination. 


Padartha. 


Pramana, prameya, saméaya, prayojana, drstanta, siddh&nta, avayava, 
tarka, nirnaya, vada, jalpa, vitanda, hetvabhasa, chala, 
jati, nigrahasthana. 


1. Twelve objects of Nyaya. 2. Six categories of the Vaisesika. 


Valid knowledge—pramana. 


The sixteen categories of Nyaya have already been explained. 
Varadaraja,in his Tarkikaraksa, introduces 

_The Buddhistic defini here and there some peculiar discussions 
enna PraMGns 2 which are mentioned here. For instance, 
the Buddhists define valid knowledge (pra- 

mana) as that which is not non-correspondent with our prac- 
tical activity,” e.g. my knowledge of a cup of water is valid if 
the activity prompted by it is fruitful. Varadaraja condemns 


~ Ac 
: ad Wazarvardyled afaag | 
AAATTSLT Feq FTE VAT Ul 
(Tarkikaraksa, p. 130). 
‘efadarfafasa yarafafa staan: | 
Tarkikaraksa, p. 13, edited by M.M. Vindhyeévari Prasad, Benares). 
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this definition by observing that it is too narrow. For instance, it 
cannot apply to our inferential knowledge of a thing that existed 
in the past or will exist in the future. We can test the validity 
of our knowledge only of a thing that exists in the present time. 
With regard to a past or future thing! we can draw an inference, 
but cannot prove the validity of the inference inasmuch as there 
is no practical activity prompted by it. 


Inference—anumanda. 


According to Varadaraja, inference (anumana)? is the know- 
_ ledge of a thing derived through its invari- 
Dl ie ae ee able concomitance with another thing. 
Buddhist, condemned. Invariable concomitance (vyaptt) ,* also called 
inseparableness (avinabhava), is that relation 

which is devoid of condition (upadhr).* 

The Naiyayikas say that the invariable concomitance of one 
thing with another thing is based on their uniform agreement in 
presence and absence, eg. smoke is in invariable concomitance 
with fire, because where there is smoke there is fire and where 
there is no fire there is no smoke. In opposition to this definition 
the Buddhists * say that the invariable concomitance of one thing 
with another thing is really based on their mutual relation of cause 


' afadareatefa azaq | 
yaufamafasay GqAIay Bae | 
(Tarkikaraksa, p. 14). 
g aifqaemarad sfad: aad fae: | 
aqaratata | 
(Tarkikaraksa, p. 64). 
ata: aaqeay faaathyar: | 
(Tarkikaraksa, p. 65). 
4 Upadhi, condition, is thus defined :-— 
AYATAITAT: AIIIAATaT SUA: |i 
(Tarkikaraksa, p. 66). 
It is of two kinds: (1) sure (nisctta) and (2) suspected (sankita). I do not 
quote here the definition of these terms as they will recur in the Tattvacintamani. 


5 Haare ararajyazatmagiaafaarara: |... Tyres, 
HAIRCIUTATS! WUrarer faalaana | 
afaaqrara faaal wary aewara |i 


AzaAA | BRIATATA AT CHSTACUAALASU TTA BF ISAYTAS: | 
(Tarkikaraksa, p. 82). 


_ This verse is quoted from Dharmakirti’s Pramana-vartika-karika. The 
Tibetan version runs as follows :— 


FAR aga gyak ae zay 
RR QGH EVAR GA UIA | 
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and effect or identity in essence, e.g. there is rain, because there 
was cloud (cloud being the cause of rain); and this is a tree, 
because it is a sirhSapa (SithSapa being a species of tree which is 
its genus). 

Varadaraja condemns the Buddhists by saying that their 
definition is untenable. We infer the form of an orange from its 
taste, though between the taste and form there is neither the causal 
relation nor the relation of identity in essence. 


Syllogism—avayava. 


In explaining the seventh category, viz. avayava' parts of a 
syllogism, Varadaraja says that according 
to the Mimarmsaka, a syllogism, which con- 
sists of three parts, may either begin with 
an example or end with the same, as follows :— 


The Mimamsa& form of 
syllogism, avayava. 


All that is smoky is fiery, as a kitchen, 
The hill is smoky, 
Therefore the hill is fierv. 
or 
The hill is fiery, 
Because it is smoky, 
All that is smoky is fiery, as a kitchen 


The Saugatas (Buddhists) are said to maintain that a syllo- 
gism consists of only two parts, viz. an example and an application 
in the following form :— 


All that is smoky is fiery, as a kitchen, 
This hill is smoky. 


The sign—linga. 


A sign, reason or middle term (liiga or hetw) which is in 

invariable concomitance with the predicate 

TI RS et i a of or major term (sadhya), possesses five char- 
acteristics as follows :— 

(1) Paksadharmata, the existence of the sign in the subject or 
minor term, e.g. the hill has smoke. 


Ag AA agr evs 
NAA AVAL ANAR AVAS |] 
(Pramana-vartika-karika, Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Ce, leat 196; also Prof. De La 


Vallee Poussin’s French translation of SarvadarSana-samgraha, p. 4, in La 
Bouddhisme). 
| 


FAIS AT TATATST UAT | 
alatear: daar deatfageretag i 
(Tarkikaraksa, p. 175). 
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(2) Sapakse sattvam, existence of the sign in homologue, e.g. that 
which has smoke has fire, as a kitchen. 

(3) Vipakse asattvam, non-existence of the sign in heterologues, 
e.g. that which has no fire has no smoke, asa lake. 

(4) Abadhita visayatvam, the object of the sign not being in- 
compatible, e.g there is no incompatibility for smoke 
abiding in the hill. 

(5) Asatpratipaksatvam, there being no counterbalancing sign, 
e.g. there is nothing else which counterbalances smoke in 
respect of proving fire. 


In the case of an exclusively affirmative or exclusively nega- 
tive inference, the sign bears only four characteristics, as it does 
not then abide in the heterologue or homologue. 

In the logical work called Laksanamala! a sign (linga) is 
defined as that which is in invariable con- 
comitance with the major term freed from 
any condition (wpadhi), e.g. smoke is the sign of fire, but fire is 
not necessarily a sign of smoke unless it is nourished by wet fuel 
(here wet fuel is the condition). 


Upadhi. 


Debate—katha. 


In treating of the tenth category, viz. vada, Varadaraja 
gives an elaborate exposition of debate 
(katha)? which is defined as a number of 
sentences spoken by more persons than one as constituting the 
subjects for their judgment. The six requisites for a council of 
debate are the following :— 


Rules of debate. 


) Determination of the points of defeat involved wholly or 
partly in a debate. 
(6) Agreement as to the stage of termination of a debate 


Some logicians hold that the requisites for a council of detate 
are only four, viz. (1) the disputant, (2) 
the respondent, (3) the president, and (4) 


Requisites of a debate. 


the members. 


(Tarkikaraksé, page 179, edited by M.M. Vindhyedvari Prasad Dvivedi, 
Benares). The Lakgsanmala is said to be the works of Sivaditya Misra. 


. faarcfaust araramat ataqfaec: | 


aU aa verifa srswqartt aaa Ot 
(Tarkikaraksa, p. 206). 
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If it is intended to record a debate, a writer (lekhaka) must be 
employed with the approval of the disputant and his respondent. 

The disputant (va@di) must be equal to the respondent (prati- 
vadi) in respect of his learning. A debate, in which an expert 
stands against an ordinary person, is useless, inasmuch as the 
conclusion drawn from such a debate could have been obtained 
from the expert alone. 

The members (sabhya), acceptable to both the parties and 
conversant with their tenets, must be freed from affection and 
aversion. They must be capable of receiving, retaining and 
demonstrating the purport of others’ speech, while their number 
must be uneven and not Jess than three. Their duty is to control 
the debate, to point out the excellence or defect of the debates, to 
awaken one who is broken-hearted and to repeat a speech to one 
who is slow. 

The president (sabhapat:) must be satisfactory to the disput- 
ant, the respondent and the members. Capable of showing 
favour or frown, he must not be influenced by affection or aver- 
sion. His duty is to announce to the council the conclusion of a 
debate when it comes to a close. 

Persons coming by chance before a council of debate may, if 
the parties agree, point out irregularities, etc., in the debate. 
They cannot however be admitted into the council as its regular 
members to settle the main points at issue. This procedure 
applies to a council! of fair debate or discussion, but in the case of 
wrangling and cavil even chance-comers act as regular members. 

A debate is of three kinds, viz. (1) discussion (vada), (2) 
wrangling (jalpa), and (3) cavil (vitanda). 
A wrangling or cavil may be stopped by ex- 
posing the points of defeat (nzgrahasthana) which are necessarily 
involved in them.” A discussion end*® only when one points out 
in it a fallacy of reason, hetvabhasa, or a point of defeat called cen- 
suring the non-censurable. The seven points of defeat which may 


Kind of debate. 


| aay wach, 
cagsfafaqar saresaisty at | 
aarafaar fas: ei er assert gar |i 
(Tarkikaraksa, p. 208). 
‘ za vataa: vet aagiare fryer: | 
faezar: wurst qT qaseafaawat: |i 
(Tarkikaraksa, p. 362). 
3 alt qUrayIay SararTay fe arcwg | 


aur farqeleqraraqaia <fa 2aq ol 
(Tarkikaraksa, p. 363). 
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be pointed out in a discussion are :--(1) saying too little, (2) say- 
ing too much, (3) deviating from the tenet, (4) opposing the 
proposition, (5) silence, (6) repetition, and (7) the inopportune. 
The seven points of defeat which are not to be pointed out in a 
discussion are:—(1l) evasion, (2) non ingenuity, (3) ignorance, 
(4) shifting the reason, (5) overlooking the censurable, (6) shift- 
ing the topic, and (7) the admission of an opinion. 

The six points of defeat which are impossible in a discussion 
are :—(1) shifting the topic, (2) the unintelligible, (3) hurting the 
proposition, (4) renouncing the proposition, (5) the meaningless, 
and (6) the incoherent. 


12, COMMENTARIES ON TARKIKARAKSA., 


Sarsamgraha.—A ‘‘summary of essences’’ ‘sirasamgraha), 
is the name of a commentary on the Tarkikaraksa by Varadaraja 
himself. Varadaraja wrote also a commentary on Nydayaku- 
sumanjali called Sarsamgraha-tika. 

Laghudipika.—Jfanapiirna is the author of a commentary 
on the Tarkikaraksa called Laghudipika, ‘‘a light lamp.” He 
seems to have flourished in about 1200 A.D. ashe was a disciple of 
Visnu Svamin,' who lived in about 1200 A.D. He mentions 
Jayanta’ and Visvaripa. 

Niskantaka.—A commentary on Tarkikaraksa called Niskan- 
taka, the thornless, was composed by sage named Mallinatha, 
who lived in Kolacala. The sage in his commentary on Kiratar- 
juniya mentions Pijisavarsa whose date is unknown. Mallinatha 
must have lived before gaka 1580 or A.D. 1658, when a manuscript 
of the aforesaid commentary on Kiratarjuniya was copied.*? He 
seems to have preceded also Dinakara Misra, whose commentary 
on Raghuvaméa was composed in 1385 A.D, Mallinatha is gener- 
ally supposed to have lived in the 14th* century A.D. Mr. A.C. 
Burnell thinks that Mallinatha’s son lived during the reign of 
Pratapa Rudra,’ of the Kakatiya dynasty in 1310 A.D. 


TS Ape ~ 
aqua fasrad va tagifaataag | 
awe: at Afaowearfige aa: 1 
Colophon to Laghudipika on Tarkikaraksa, page 364, edited by M.M. Vin- 
dhyesvart Prasad, Benares. 
2 afaa faqeqaaaaiaa aurarfyargars | 


_ Laghudipika on Tarkikaraks&, page 356, edited by M.M. Vindhye$vari Prasad, 
Benares. 

* The copy of the manuscript is preserved in Benares College. 

4 Macdonell’s History of Sanskrit Literature, page 324. 
n 5 Vide preface to Varnéa Brahmana, edited by Mr. A. C. Burnell, and M.M. 
VindhyeSvari Prasad’s preface to Tarkikaraksa, page 19. 
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13. Kesava Misra 
(AaBouT 1275 A.D.). 


Kesava Misra was the author of a Nyaya treatise called 
=e Tarkabhasa. He was a native of Mithila 
is life. ; 
and a preceptor of Govardhana Misra who 
wrote a commentary on Tarkabhasa, called Tarkabhasa Prakasa. 
Padmanabha Misra, author of Kiranavali Bhaskara and Kanada- 
rahasya Muktahara, was an elder brother of Govardhana.'! Hence 
it follows that Kesava Misra, Padmanabha and Govardhana 
were contemporaries.” Sir Ramkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar in his 
Reports of Sanskrit Manuscripts, 1882-1883, observed Cinna 
Bhatta was the author of a commentary on Tarkabhasa called 
Tarkabhasa Pravesika and that he lived in Vijayanagar at the 
Court of King Harihara at the latter half of the 14th century. 
Padmanabha, brother of Kegava, is said to have been younger 
to Vardhamana whom he mentions in his Kiranavalibhaskara. 
So Padmanabha lived between the beginning of the 13th century 
and end of the 14th century A.D. Probably he lived at the end 
of the 13th century A.D. 


14. Tarkabhasa—TECHNICALITY OF Loaic. 
Categories—padartha. 

Keégava Misra opens his work thus—‘“ In order that even dull 
people may get admittance into the science of Logic, I bring 
out this Tarkabhasa (Technicality of Logic) replete with concise 
arguments.” 

The Tarkabhasa deals with the sixteen categories of the Nyaya 

stitra, viz. (1) pramdana, (2) prameya, (3) 

Tarkabhasa incorpo- sayngaya, (4) prayojana, (5) drstanta, (8) 
ae the Vaigesikka cate: dhanta, (7) avayava, (8) tarka, (9) nirnaya, 
a (10) vada, (11) jalpa, (12) vitanda, (13) 
hetvabhasa, (4) chala, (15) jati, (16) nigrahasthana. The second 


1 Govardhana Miéra, his Tarkabhasa Prakasa, observes :— 
fasaatadsrar maga <fa ya | 
aalqurat aqa fafa qe fafiagn 
ay fawarerqst UVAHTTS ATLA TAUASTA | 
aaita aatataae ata: uated faded i 
wafger qaqcacear Tarte | 
facureeraulaaad Tatas |i 


(Quoted in préface to Tarkabhasa, page 1, edited by Surendralal Goswami, 
Benares). 

2 Surendralal Goswami’s preface to Tarkabhasa, page 4. 

The Tarkabhasa& has also been edited with a learned introduction by Prof. 
D. R. Bhandarkar, in the Bombay Sanskrit Series. The book has been translated 
into English by M.M. Dr. Ganga Nath Jha, in the Indian Thought, Allahabad. 
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category, namely prameya, includes (a) atman, (6) Sarira, (¢) 
indriya, (d) artha, (e) buddhi, (f) manas, (g) pravrtti, (h) dosa, 
(i) pretyabhava, (j) phala, (k) duhkha, and (6) apavarga. The 
word artha, in the Nyaya sutra signified five objects of sense, viz. 
(1) gandha (smell), (2) rasa (taste), (3) rapa (colour), (4) sparsa 
(touch), and (5) gabda (sound). In order to incorporate the 
Vaisgesika categories into Nyaya, Kesava Misra explained artha as 
signifying (1) dravya, (2) guna, (3) karma, (4) samanya, (5) 
visesa, and (6) samavaya. Though the sixteen categories of the 
Nyaya are included in the six categories of the Vaisesika, the two 
sets of categories are separately stated and the Vaisesika cate- 
gories are explained identically with artha. Kesava confesses 
that he adopts this overlapping division fora special purpose. The 
scheme of combination of the two sets of categories is shown 
below :— 

(1) pramana, (2) prameya, (3) samSaya, (4) prayojana, (5) drstanta, (6) siddhanta, 


(7) avayava, (8) tarka, (9) nirnaya, (10) vada, 
(11) jalpa, (12) vitanda, etc. 


| 


| 
(1) atman ,(2) Sarira, (3) indriya, (4) artha, (5) buddhi, (6) manas, (7) pravrtti, 
(8) dosa, (9) pretyabhava, (10) phala, 
(11) duhkha, (12) apavarga. 


(1) dravya, (2) guna, (3) karma, (4) samanya, 
(5) vigesa, (6) samavaya. 


Instrument—karana. 


Under the first category, KeSava defines instrument (karana) 
as a cause which is most effective in bringing about a result. A 
thing is said to be the cause (karana) of another thing, if it is a 
necessary antecedent of the latter, that is, if it necessarily exists 
before the latter and does not bring about anything else, e.g. 
threads constitute the cause of a cloth. Suppose an ass had 
existed at a place where a cloth was made; the ass, whose existence 
there was not necessary, is not a cause of the cloth; and the ass 
is an irrelevant antecedent. Similarly the colour of the threads 
is not a cause of the cloth, inasmuch as it brings about something 
else, viz. the colour of the cloth. Im so far as the cloth itself is 
concerned, it is produced by the threads alone. 

An effect (karya) is defined as that necessary consequence 
which is not brought about by something else, e.g. a cloth is an 
effect of threads. 

Cause—karana. 


The cause is of three kinds as follows :— 


(1) The material, constituent or inherent cause (samavayi karana) 
is that in which an effect inheres, that which constitutes 
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the effect or that which forms the material out of which 
the effect is produced, e.g. threads are such a cause of 
the cloth. Inherence (samavaya) is the relation of two 
things which one, as Jong as it is not destroyed, continues 
to subsist in the other. The relation of inherence (sama- 
vaya) exists between its parts and a whole, the qualities 
and substance, action and an actor, the individual and a 
class, its specific qualities and the eternal substance. 

(2) The non-material, non-constituent or non-inherent cause 
(asamavayr karana)—is that which inheres in the materia] 
cause and whose efficiency is well known, e.g. the conjunc- 
tion of the threads is a non-material cause of the cloth, 
the colour of the threads is a non-material cause of the 
colour of the cloth. Colour inheres in threads and its 
efficiency in producing the colour of the cloth is well 
known. 

(3) The efficient, instrumental or general cause is that which as 
a cause is distinct from both the preceding ones, e.g. the 
loom is the instrumental cause of the cloth. Of the 
several causes the most efficient is called an instrumental 
(nimitta) cause. 


Perception— pratyaksa. 
Perception (pratyaksa) is of two kinds :— 


(1) Nirvikalpaka, non-determinate, non-effective or abstract, 
and (2) savikalpaka, determinate, reflective or concrete. The 
Buddhists admit only the first kind of perception and reject the 
second kind. They say that our perception is certainly indeter- 
minate and individual, it has for its object an individual which 
alone can come in contact with our senses. A/determinate percep- 
tion (savikalpaka pratyaksa) is according to them an impossibility, 
because it has for its object a generic entity which cannot come in 
contact with our senses. We can perceive an individual cow but 
cannot perceive the cowness generic to all individual cows. In 
fact the Buddhists altogether deny a genus or generic.entity. If, 
for instance, the genus cowness at all exists, it is to be defined 
as that which is excluded by non-cowness, i.e. which is not horse- 
ness, tigerness, etc. 

Now if we are unable to perceive cowness because it pertains 
to all cows, how can we perceive non-cowness which covers a still 
wider area? Keéava’s reply to the objection of the Buddhists is 
that even a genus is to be regarded as an entity, like an indivi- 
dual, which is, as such, capable of coming in contact with; our 
senses. 

Inference—anumana. 


Inference is consideration from sign. A sign (linga) is that 
which indicates the predicate (sadhya) by the force of their 
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invariable concomitance, e.g. smoke is a sign of fire, inasmuch 
as there is an invariable concomitance of smoke with fire in the 
form ‘‘wherever there is smoke there is fire.” Consideration 
(paramaréa) is the knowledge that the sign pervaded by the predi- 
cate abides in the subject, Inferential knowledge (anumiti) is 
the knowledge which is derived through consideration, e.g. this 
hill has fire, because it has smoke, which is in invariable concomi- 
tance with fire. Invariable concomitance (vya@ptz) is the constant 
association of the sign with the predicate, e.g. the co-presence 
of smoke with fire. The concomitance or co-presence must be 
natural and not conditional (aupadhika) .! 


Comparison—ypamana, 


Comparison or analogy (upamdana) is the knowledge of a 
certain thing as similar to another thing, derived through the 
remembrance of an indicative declaration on the subject, e.g. a 
man who has heard from a forester that a bosgavaeus (gavaya) is 
like a cow, goes into a forest and sees an animal like a cow. 
Remembering the declaration of the forester, he ascertains that 
the animal he sees isa bosgavaeus. This knowledge is analogical or 
comparative knowledge derived through an analogy or comparison. 


Word—<éabda. 


Word (éabda), if it is the assertion of a trustworthy person, 
is a means of right knowledge, e.g. the Veda is a means of right 
knowledge, inasmuch as it was spoken by God who is supremely 
trustworthy. 


15. COMMENTARIES ON THE TARKABHASA. 


There are numerous commentaries on the Tarkabhasa; such 
as, those by Narayana Bhatta, Gundu Bhatta, Bhinni Bhatta, and 
Murari Bhatta. 

The following commentaries are also well known: Ujjavala by 
Gopinatha, Tarkabhasa bhava by Roma Vilva Venkata Buddha, 
Nyaya samgraha by Rama Linga, Saramatjari by Madhava Deva, 
Paribhasa.darpana by Bhaskara Bhatta, Tarkabhasa prakasika by 
Bala Candra, Yuktimuktavali by Nagesa Bhatta about 1700 A.D. 
(Nagesa was a contemporary of Hari Diksita, a grandson of 
Bhattoji Diksita who lived between 1619 A.D and 1659 A.D.). 
Tarkabhasaprakasika by Cinna Bhatta about 1390 A.D. (Cinna 
Bhatta, sonof Sahaja Sarvajiia, and brother of Sarvajfia, must have 
flourished about 1390° A.D. when his patron Harihara, King of 


! A condition (wpadht) will be explained later. 
? Vide Surendralal Goswami’s preface to Tarkabhasa, page 3. 
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Vijayanagar, lived). Tattva Prabodhini by Ganega Diksita, Tarka- 
bhasa-prakasika by Kaundinya Diksita, Tarkadipika by Keéava 
Bhatta, Tarkabhasa-prakasika by Govardhana Miséra, Tarkabhasa- 
prakasika by Gaurikanta Sarvabhauma, and Nyayapradipa by 
Visvakarma.! 


1 Vide Surendralal Goswami’s Preface to Tarkabhasa, pp. 9-13. 
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CHAPTER III. 


The Vaisesika Prakarana embodying the Nyaya Category of 
Pramana. 


16, THe VAISESIKA INCORPORATES THE NYAYA CATEGORY. 


There appeared numerous treatises on the Vaisesika philo- 
sophy which incorporated in them the Nyaya category of pramana. 
In some of the treatises the Nyaya category of pramana was in- 
cluded in the Vaisgesika category of guna, while others brought it 
under aman, which was included in the category dravya. Some 
ingenious writers kept the categories of the Vaisesika separate from 
the Nyaya category of pramana, but they made them the subjects 
of distinct chapters of one and the same treatise. This incorpora- 
tion of the Nyaya category of pramdana into the categories of 
the Vaisesika philosophy must have commenced after the tenth 
century A.D. Laksanavali, written by Udayana in that century, 
deals with seven categories of the Vaisesika, including abhava, 
without any reference to the Nyaya category of pramana. The 
Nyaya category of pramana is included by Vallabhacarya in the 
Vaisesika category of guna. 


17. VALLABHACARYA 
(aABouT 12TH cENTURY A.D.). 


The exact date of Vallabhacarya is unknown. He seems 
to have lived in the twelfth century A.D. In the Nyayalilavati 
he mentions Kirti (Dharmakirti), Tutati and Vyomacarya as 
well as Udayanacarya,! the famous author of Kiranavali, who 
flourished in 984 A.D. As Bhasarvajfia® and Bhisana?® are also 
mentioned, Vallabha could not have flourished before the 10th 
century A.D. The latest limit of his time is the 13th century A.D., 
when Vardhamana Upadhyaya wrote a commentary on the Nyaya- 
lilavati called the Nyayalilavati-prakasa. The Nyayalilavati is 
mentioned in a Kanarese poem written by a poet of the time 
of King Cinghana of the Yadava dynasty who reigned in Devagiri 


aur taqinmeaagiuafsaasty aufe weqmaaiaan cia facuraetae: | 
Nyayalilavati, page 39, edited by Mangesa Ramakrsna Telang (Nirnaya Sagara 
Press, Bombay). Compare also pages 56 and 97 of the same. 


2 qfequaralaal wiaasy AAHTGIAHUaRAa | NyGyalilavati, page 33. 
Compare also page 40. 

* afed fata Wivanaeed vemarcerfaagaca | Nydyalilavati, page 33, 
Compare also pages 25, 46 and 102. 
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from 1210 to 1247 A.D.!| This Vallabhacharya is different from 
Vallabhacharya who founded a Vaisnava sect. 


18. Nyayalilavati, 


TheNyayalilavati, which is an expository treatise on Vaisesika 
philosophy, opens with a salutation to Puru- 
sottama, It deals with six categories, 
viz. (1) substance (dravya), (2) quality 
(guna), (8) action (karma), (4) generality (sé@manya), (5) par- 
ticularity (visesa), and (6) inherence (samavaya). Under the 
category guna there comes buddhi (intellect or knowledge) which is 
divided as vidya, right knowledge, and avidya, wrong knowledge. 
The means for ascertaining right knowledge are called perception 
(pratyaksa), inference (anumana), comparison (upamana), and verbal 
testimony (Sabda). Presumption (arthapatti), probability (sam- 
bhava), tradition (attihya), are not separate means of right know- 
ledge. 

The Nyaya doctrine of pramana* (means of knowledge) is thus 
included in the categories of the Vaisesika 
philosophy. The scheme of incorporation 
is shown below :— 


Subject of Nyéayalila- 
vati. 


The scheme of amalga- 
mation, 


padartha. 


| = 
| | | | | 


l.dravya, 2.guna, 3.karma, 4. samanya, 5. vigesa, 6. samavaya. 


| 
buddhi, ete. ete. 


vidya avidya. 
pratyaksa anumana. 


ie 


doctrine of pramana. 


19. ComMMENTARIES? ON THE NYAYALILAVATI. 


The following commentaries on the Nyayalilavati are avail- 
able :-— 


| Vide Mr. M. R. Bodas’s introduction to Tarkasamgraha, pp. 41-42. 

2 A valuable account of pramana is available in the Sivajfiana Siddhiyar, and 
in the Manimekalai canto 29. > eae 

3 Vide Mangega Ramkrgna Telang, preface to Nyayalilavati, page 2. 
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(1) Nyayalilavati-prakasa by Vardhamana-Upadhyava (about 
1215 A.D.). 

(2) Nyavalilavati-didhiti by Raghunatha Siromani (1500 A.D.). 

(3) Nyayalilavati-kanthabharana by Sankara Misra (about 1492 
A.D.). 

(4) Nyayalilavati-prakadaviveka (gloss on Vardhamana) by 
Mathuranatha Tarkavagisa (about 1570 A.D.,). 


20. ANNAM BHATTA 
(1623 ACD), 


Annam Bhatta is the author of an excellent Vaisesika treatise 
called Tarkasamgraha and of a commentary thereon called Dipika, 
which two, taken together, are often designated as Annambhat- 
tiyam. The Nyaya-parisista Prakaga, a commentary on the Nyaya- 
parisista of Udayana, is also ascribed to him. The prevailing 
tradition in Southern India! is that Annam Bhatta was an Andhra 
(Telugu) of North Arcot (Chittur) district, who settled down in 
Benares at beginning of the 17th century A.D. He refers in his 
Dipika to King Tribhuvanatilaka, a Pallava chief of Kanci. A 
manuscript of Tarkasammgraha? was, as appears from Weber's 
Berlin Catalogue, copied in the year 1724 A.D He is supposed 
by some to have written a commentary on the Tattvacintaé mani. 
He could not have flourished before the 17th century A.D. 


21. Tarkasamgraha. 


Annam Bhatta opens his Tarkasathgraha with a salutation * 
to Siva thus:—‘‘ Placing the Lord of the 
universe in my heart and making obeisance 
to my preceptor, I compile this Tarka- 
satngraha to enable beginners to understand the dialectical philo- 
sophy easily.”’ The work deals with seven categories, viz. (1) 
substance (dravya), (2) quality (guna), (3) action (karma), (4) 
generality (samanya), (5) particularity (visesa), (6) inherence 


Subject of Tarkasarh- 
graha. 


1 The above information was supplied by Mr. Ramanan of Vedaraniyam 
(Tanjore) to Hon’ble Sir P. Arunachalam, Kt., M A.,C.S., Bar.-at-Law, of Colombo, 
who kindly communicated the same to me in August 1909. 

2 Tarkasamgraha was translated into English by J. R. Ballantyne in Benares. 

6 The colophon of the manuscript gives the date Samvat 1781 (A.D. 1724). 

de = a 
aTaArEfad Hou qatar iarage: | 
are; fa ay erafaecfene 3 0 
Weber’s Berlin Catalogue No. 683, p. 203., 


‘faura gfe faaw faury qeaeaq aierai genta faaat ange: |i 


Tarkasamgraha, opening lines, edited by Mr. M. R. Bodas, Bombay). 
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(samavaya), and (7) non-existence (abhava). Quality is of twenty- 
four kinds, of which buddhi (intellect or knowledge) is one. 
Buddhi or knowledge is of two kinds, experience (anubhava) and 
smrtv (recollection), Anubhava or experience may be right or 
wrong. The right experience (yatharthanubhava) is of four kinds, 
viz. (1) perceptual knowledge (pratyaksa), (2) inferential know: 
ledge (anumiti), (3) comparative knowledge (upamiti), and ver- 
bal knowledge (Sabda). The means by which these four kinds of 
knowledge are derived are called respectively (1) perception 
(pratyaksa), (2) anumana (inference), (3) comparison (wpamédna), 
and verbal testimony (éabda). 

Perception, inference, comparison and verbal testimony, to- 
gether called pramana, are thus included in buddhi, which is one 
of the twenty-four qualities. This sort of inclusion of the pramana 
in the categories of the Vaisesika is not altogether satisfactory, 
inasmuch as they do not completely fit into each other. 

The scheme of incorporation is shown below :—- 


padartha 


| | | | 


| 
(1) dravya, (2) guna, (3) karma, (4) samanya, (5) viSesa, (6) samavaya, (7) abhava. 


| 
(iS: SS Ssddocnoudascudcne (EQ) Model niieiers cirrus (24) adharma 


| 
anubhava smpti. 
| —~ —— ———— 
| as 
right (prama) wrong (aprama) 


| |. | 
(1) Sear (2) anumiti, (3) upamiti, (4) gabda 


pramana, 


. Se 


The seven categories and their numerous subdivisons are most 
lucidly treated. 

A right experience (yatharthanubhava) is defined as the ex- 
perience of a generic nature as abiding in 
its subject, e.g. in the case of a piece of silver, 
the experience that “ this is silver,’’ that is, this is the subject in 
which “ silverness ”’ abides, is a right experience. 


Right knowledge. 
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An instrument (karana) is defined as a special cause which is 
in operation, that is, which brings about an 
effect, e.g., hecutsa tree with an axe. Here 
axe is the instrument. A cause (karana) is that which invariably 
precedes an effect, which cannot otherwise take place, e.g. ‘ clay 
is the material cause of a pot.’’ 

An effect (karya) is the counterpart of an antecedent which 
dissolves into non-existence, e.g., ‘a pot is the effect of clay.” 

A cause is of three kinds: (1) a material or intimate cause 
(samavayikarana), (2) non-intimate or non-co-existent cause (asam- 
vayikarana), and (3) the instrumental cause (nimittakarana),' all of 
which will be explained later. 

Perception (pratyaksa) is the knowledge which is produced 

Pee from the intercourse of the sense organs 

re with their objects. It is of two kinds: (1) 

indeterminate (nirvikalpa) and (2) determinate (savikalpa). The 
intercourse is of six kinds, which will be explained later. 

Inference (anumana) is the means for deriving inferential 
knowledge. Inferential knowledge is the 
knowledge which arises from consideration 
(paramaréga). Consideration (paramaréa) is the knowledge that 
the reason or the middle term, in invariable concomitance with 
the major term, abides in the minor term, e.g. this hill has smoke 
which is in invariable concomitance with the fire. Invariable 
concomitance (vyapti) is the constant association of the middle 
term with the major term, e.g., wherever there is smoke, there is 
fire. Paksadharmata (subjective law) refers to the fact that the 
smoke abides in the hill. As the Vaisesika philosophy does not 
form a subject of this volume, the topics of Tarkasarngraha are 
not treated here. 


Instrument and Cause. 


Inference. 


22. COMMENTARIES ON TARKASAMGRAHA :— 


) Tarkasamgraha. dipika)(or Tarkadipika ) by Annam Bhatta. 

) Tarkasatngraha-tika by Ananta Narayana. . 

) Siddhanta-candrodaya by Srikrsna Dhurjati Diksita. 

) Tarka-phakkika by Ksamakalyana. Ksamakalyana was a 
pupil of Jinalabha Suri and wrote his commentary on 
both Tarkasamgraha and Tarkadipika in 1772 A.D. 

(5) Nyaya-bodhini by Govardhana Misra. 

(6) Nyayartha-laghubodhini by Govardhana Rangacarya. 

(7) Tarkasamgraha-tika by Gaurikanta. 


(Lt 
(2 
(3 
(4 


' Samavayikarana corresponds to Aristotle’s material cause. Asamavayika- 
rana corresponds to Aristotle’s formal cause. Nimittakarana corresponds to Aris- 
totle’s efficient cause. The final cause is the thing in its completeness, as a pot, 
when it has actually been made. 


Fe a 
Doe Wb 
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Padakrtya by Candraja Simha. 

Tarkasamgraha-tattva-prakasa by Nilakantha. [Perhaps he 
is the same person who wrote a commentary on the Maha- 
bharata in Maharastra in the 16th century A.D.]. 


Nirukti by Jagannatha Sastrin 

Nirukti by Pattabhirama. 

Tarkasamgraha-vakyartha-nirukti by Madhava Padabhi- 
rama. 

Tarkasamgraha-candrika by Mukunda Bhatta Gadgil. 

Tarkasamgrahopanyasa (vakya-vrtti) by Meru Sastri God- 
bolé. 

Nyaya-bodhini by Suklaratnanatha. 

Tarkasamgraha-tika by Ramanatha. 

Tarkasamgraha-tarangini by Vindhyesvari Prasada. 

Tarkasamgraha-tika by Visvanatha. 

Tarka-candrika (prabha) by Vaidyanatha Gadgil. 

Tarkasamgraha-tika (Hanumanti) by Hanumat, son of 
Vyasa. He was a Karnatic from Mysore who lived for 
some time in the Gwalior Court about 80 years ago. 

Tarkasamgraha-vyakhya by Murari. 

Tarkasamgraha-tika, author unknown. 

Tarkasamgraha-Ssamku, ditto. 

Nyaya-candrika, ditto. 

Tarkasamgrahopanyasa, ditto. 

Tarkasamgraha-dipikaé-prak4§$a (gloss) by Nilkantha Sastrin, 
author of Tattva-cintamanti-didhiti-tika. 

Surata-kalpataru (gloss) by Srinivasa. 

Tika by Gangadhara Bhatta. 

Tika by Jagadisa Bhatta. 

Tika by Ramarudra Bhatta. 

Tattvartha-dipika by Vadhulavenkata Guru. 

Tarkasamgraha-dipikaé-prakasa by Nilakantha. This Nil- 
kantha, who also wrote a commentary on Tattva-cinta- 
mani, is the last representative of the School of Gangesa ; 
born at Panya near Ahobala in the district of Kurnool, he 
died in Benares in 1840. His son (born 1816, died at 
Benares in 1887) wrote a commentary on the Tarkasamgra- 
ha-dipika-prakasa of his father, entitled Bhaskarodaya. 
Bhaskarodaya-tika is a gloss on the Nilkanthi-tika (see 
below No. 33) of Tarkadipika written by the son of Nila- 
kantha in Benares about 25 years ago. 


(33) Nilakanthitika, a gloss on Tarkadipika, by Nilkantha, who 


was a Tailanga, and who wrote about 70 years ago, erie 
residing at Benar es. 


(34) ) Bhadyavrtti on Tarkasameraha by Meru Sastri, who was a 


Maratha. He diedin Benares about 60 years ago. 


(35) Tarkasamgraha-candrika by Mukunda Bhatta. 
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93. VISVANATHA NYAYAPANCANANA 
(1634 A.D.). 


Visvanatha Nyayapaficanana, or simply Paficanana, was the 
author of a Vaisesika treatise called Bhasa-pariccheda' (deter- 
mination of categories), and of a commentary on the same called 
Siddhanta-muktavali (rows of pearls of logical truths). Visva- 
natha, asit appears from his Pingala-prakasika,’ as also from other 
sources, was the son of Vidyanivasa and a brother of Rudra Vacas- 
pati. Vidyanivasa lived in 1588 A.D.? when a book called Dana- 
kanda was copied for him by a scribe called Kavicandra. Visva- 
natha himself composed the Gautamasitravrtti at Vrndavana in 
the year 1634 A.D.4. He wasa native of Navadvipa and an adherent 
of the Nyaya School of Raghunatha Siromani.? 


24, BHASAPARICCHEDA. 


Visvanatha opens his Bhasapariccheda with a salutation to Sri 
Krsna,*and while in his Siddhanta-muktavali 
he invokes the blessings of Siva. The 


Subjects. 


| The | Bhasapariccheda has been edited and translated into English by Dr. 
G. Roer in the Bibliotheca Indica, Calcutta. 


2 In the Pingala-prakasika ViSvanatha says :— 
fagiiaaaaar: afars fegarae | 
faxsrafraafyar saguut yz ufaar | 


aaa alfatarat weraiaaeiaai 
Valsgiraasal aaa Seqyany | 
qregrentiaigraas fatwa: 
wey afaaeau fafee vfotfeag i 


(Vide Eggeling’s India Office Catalogue, Vol. III, page 409B; and M.M. Hara 
Prasad Sastri’s Nepal Catalogue, Preface, p. xvi). 


4 TearUfayl Wa sARIa 
as@ atafaut wet faare | 
wacataeaefarat 


aq earfatas 3 fawaie: 


(Vide M.M. Hara Prasad Sastri’s article on BhasApariccheda in the J.A.S8.B., 
Vol. VI, No. 7). 


6 Bay Afayatalaneaata: 
Araygay ataat qaarwaaut | 
PSUGRIU AA GYUT- 


Paeoata ag. vetcarte | 
(J.A4.8.B., Vol. VI, No. 7, page 313). 


6 awa fafearfyataar i: eee 
BMAIATS VS VAT eft GHGt TH: I 
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Bhasapariccheda deals with seven categories, viz. (1) dravya (sub- 
stance), (2) guna (quality), (3) karma (action), (4) samanya 
(generality), (5) visesa (particularity), (6) samavaya (inherence), 
and (7) abhava (non-existence). Dravya or substance is subdivided 
ksitt (earth), ap (water), tejas (light), marut (air), vyoma (ether), 
kala (time), dik (space), atman (soul), and manas (mind), The 
eighth substance called dtman or soul is the seat of intellect or 
knowledge (buddhi) and several other qualities. Buddhi is of two 
kinds: apprehension (anubhuti) and remembrance (smrii). Appre- 
hension includes perception (pratyaksa), inference (anumana), com- 
parison (uwpamana), and verbal testimony (sabda). 

The Nyaya doctrine of pramana, as represented by perception, 
inference, comparison and verbal testimony, 
is incorporated in the categories of the 
Vaisesika philosophy. The scheme of incor- 
poration is shown below. 


The scheme of amalga- 
mation. 


padartha 


! 


| 
(1) dravya, (2) guna, (3) karma, (4) s&amanya, (5) vigesa, (6) samavaya, (7) abhava, 


| | | | | | | | 
(1) ksiti, (2) ap, (3) tejas, (4) marut, (5) vyoma, (6) kala, (7) dik, (8) &tman, (9) manas 


sessossod 


buddhi 
| 


anubhiati smrti 


pratyaksa, anumana, upamana, Sabda 


. Ye 
: of 


< y 


x 


the Nyaya category of pramana. 


25. TARKAMRTA 

(aBouT 1635 A.D.). 
The Tarkamrta ' by Jagadisa Tarkalankara is an important 
treatise on Vaisesika philosophy, which begins with a salutation to 


! Tarkamrita eared by Mananiahopecayive: Mahes Chandra NER apoerial in 
Calcutta. It has been translated into Bengali by Babu Rajendra Nath Ghose in 
Calcutta. 
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Visnu.! A man who is desirous of attaining emancipation should, 
according to Jagadisa, possess a true knowledge of the soul 
(atman). In acquiring this knowledge, one should also be conver- 
sant with things which are connected with and opposed to the 
soul, 

In the first part of the Tarkamrta called Visaya-kanda (section 
on subjects), Jagadisa divides things into two 
kinds, viz. (1) positive (bhava) and (2) nega- 
tive (abhava). The positive things or bhavas are substance (dravya), 
quality (guna), action (karma), generality (samanya), particularity 
(vigesa), and inherence (samavaya). The negative things or 
abhavas are of two kinds, viz. (1) relative non-existence (sam- 
sargabhava), and (2) reciprocal non-existence (anyonyabhava), 
The first kind is subdivided as: (1) antecedent non-existence 
(pragabhava), (2) subsequent non-existence (pradhvamsabhava) , 
and (3) absolute non-existence (atyantabhava). 

The second part of the Tarkamrta, called Jiiana-kanda, sec- 
tion on knowledge, treats of right knowledge (prama), which is 
derived through four means called respectively, (1) perception 
(pratyaksa), (2) inference (anumana), (3) comparison (wpamana), 
and (4) verbal testimony (sabda). 

The manner in which the seven categories of the Vaisesika 
and the four pramanas of the Nyaya. have 
been combined, is ingenious and reasonable. 
The categories do not coalesce with each 
other, but are treated as a consistent whole. 

A scheme of combination of the Vaisesika and Nyaya cate- 
gories is given below :— 


Subjects of Tarkamrta. 


The scheme of amalga- 
mation. 


Tarkamrta 


| 
visayakanda jhanakanda 
| : 
| | | | | 


dravya, guna, karma, samanya, viées 


Vaigesika combined with Nyaya. 


Fy fasm gu aasi WaUAMSHTS} YT | 
aq fata afqeqnaatad aq] | 
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26. LaAuGAKst BHASKARA. 


Laugaksi Bhaskara, well versed in Nyaya, Vaisesika and Mi- 
mamsa philosophies, was the son of Mudgala and nephew of the poet 
Rudra. His proper name was Bhaskara, his surname being Lau- 
gaksi. From the fact that he mentions the temple of Visvesvara 
and the pool of Manikarnika,--the two most sacred spots in Benares, 
—we may reasonably suppose that Laugaksi Bhaskara lived in 
that sacred city.! 

His age may be placed probably in the 17th century. 


27. TARKAKAUMUDI. 


His Tarkakaumudi, which opens with a salutation toVasudeva, 
pays due obeisance to Aksapada and Kanada. He divides cate- 
gories into seven kinds, viz. (1) substance (dravya), (2) quality 
(guna), (3) action (karma), (4) generality (samanya), (5) particu- 
larity (vigesa), (6) inherence (samavaya), and (7) non-existence 
(abhava). Buddhi (intellect or knowledge), which is a quality of 
the soul, is of two kinds—apprehension (anubhava) and recollec- 
tion (smrtz). Apprehension is of two kinds,(1) right apprehension 
(prama) and (2) wrong apprehension (aprama). The means of 
acquiring right apprehension or prama is pramana, which is of 
two kinds, viz. (1) (pratyaksa) and (2) inference (anwmana). 

The doctrine of pramana, which forms the main subject of 
the Nyaya philosophy, is thus amalgamated with the doctrine of 
seven categories, forming the subject-matter of the Vaisesika 
philosophy. 


1 Laugaksi Bhaskara mentions Manikarnika, the bathing place, and Vigvesvara, 
the presiding deity of Benares, in quite a familiar tone : —¥YT afaa fia, g 


fasax etc. (Tarkakaumudi, page 6. edited by Vasudeva Laksmana Sastri 
Pansikar, Bombay). 


CHAPTER IV. 


Works treating of certain topics of the Nyaya and certain 
topics of the Vaisesika. 


28. Tue NYAYA AND VAISESIKA PROMISCUOUSLY AMALGAMATED. 


Some manuals of Logic dealt neither with the entire cate- 
gories of the Vaisesika, nor with those of the Nyaya. Some impor- 
tant topics or sub-topics of the two systems were selected by them 
and elucidated in an abstruse and recondite style. These manuals 
assumed more or less the nature of critical notes on the important 
or controversial topics of the Nyaya and Vaisesika philosophies. 
Sasadhara’s Nyaya-siddhanta-dipa (about 1300 A.D.) is a most 
important work of this kind. 


29. SaSaDHARA 
(ABouT 1125 A.D.). 

Sagadhara, styled Mahopadhyaya Sasgadhara,' is reputed to 
have been a native of Mithila. The time in which he flourished 
is not definitely known. Probably he flourished before Gangesa 
but after Udayana whose words he quotes under the designation of 
kecit (some). SaSadhara and Manidhara were, according to a Bengali 
tradition, two logicians, whose definitions of vyapti (invariable 
concomitance) were criticised by Gangesa Upadhyaya in the 12th 
century A.D., under the title of simha-vyaghrokta-laksana or defini- 
tions as given by ‘‘ the Lion’’ and ‘‘the Tiger.” In reality it was 
the Jaina logicians, Ananda Siri and Amaracandra Siri, who were 
called the Lion (simha) and the Tiger (vyaghra), not Sasadhara and 
Manidhara. According, however, to the Bengali tradition, Sasad- 
hara lived in the 12th century A.D. 


30. NyYAYA-SIDDHANTA-DIPA, 
The only logical treatise of Sasadhara that has come down to 
us, is Nyaya-siddhanta-dipa (a lamp of logi- 


Subjects of the work. ; it isd j 
cal truths) which opens? with a salutation to 


_ | Vide the colophon of the Nyaya-siddhanta-dipa, in the possession of M.M. 
Vindhyeévari Prasad Dvivedi of Benares. It runs thus:— 


ofa AST WTA BTAVATU BAIT | 
vafaaacfasrnegian 
nN 
TaHA aa eRIAT | 
aal fama 
weYT weal saTWAtE | 


From the manuscript of Nyaya-siddhanta-dipa, in the possession of Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. 
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Adhiga (Siva). It deals with the topics of the Nyaya and Vaise- 
sika philosophy in a promiscuous way. This is evident from the 
titles of the various chapters of the work, viz. (1) invocation of 
blessings (mangalacarana), (2) controversy on darkness (andhakara- 
vipratipatt), (3) examination of causality (karanata-vicara), (4) the 
power in generality as maintained by the Tautatikas (jat?-sakti-vadi- 
tautalikamata), (5) ascertainment of powers and conditions (éakti- 
niri pana and wpadhi), (6) natural power (sahaja-sakti), (7) power 
of the content (adheya-saktz), (8) nature of the mind (manastattva- 
nivipana), (9) word as a means of knowledge (sahaja-pramana), (10) 
an aggregate of knowledge and action (jiana-karma-samuccaya), (11) 
nature of emancipation (apavarga-niriipana), (12) the inseparable 
meaning (s¢ddhartha), (13) power of connected words (anwita-sakti- 
vadimata), (14) refutation of the perceptibility of air (vayu-pratyaksa- 
tvadi-mata-khandana), (15) controversy about indeterminate per- 
ception (nirvikalpaka-vipratipatti), (16) gold as a fiery thing 
(suvarna-taijasa-prakarana), (17) the etymologo-conventional use of 
a word as ‘‘ mud-born”’ (pankaja iti padanam yogaridhitva-kathana), 
(18) inference, consideration, etc. (anumiti, lingaparamarésadti- 
niripana), (19) determination of invariable concomitance (vyapti- 
niripana, etc.). The work ends with an examination of non- 
existence (abhava) as a means of knowledge. 

eee te There is a commentary on the Nyaya-sid- 
; dhanta-dipa called Nyaya-siddhanta-dipa- 
tika by Sesananta. 


31. MADHAVACARYA 
(aBouT 1331—1391 A.D.). 


Madhavacarya flourished in 1391! A.D. (1318 Saka). He 
is the well-known author of Sarvadargana-samgraha, Jaiminiya- 
nyayamala-vistara, Katha-nimnaya and Paragarasmrti-vyakhya. He 
was elected® the head of the smarta order in the matha of Sringeri, 
in the Mysore territory, founded by Sankara. He is said by some 
to have been brother of Sayana, while others hold that he was the 
same as Sayana,® though essentially he was a writer on Mimazhsa 


1 Vide Preface to Vivarana-prameya-samgraha printed in the Vizianagaram 
Sanskrit Series. 
2 Preface to Sarvadargana-samgraha, translated by E. B. Cowell and A. G, 


Gough, pp. vil-viii. 
3 Perhaps Madhava was born in the family of Sayana. Compare— 


PAG ATTY AAYHA ASIST | 
frat araiay eaew aay: Il 
gawafacacte gate wearyat 
RaMITATys: WYIIAT sat Waa | 


(Sarvadargana-samngraha, opening lines), 
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philosophy. His preceptor was Sarvajfia-visnu, son of Sarnga- 
pani.! He is mentioned here because he has supplied, among 
other things, some important information about the Nyaya philo- 
sophy. Besides giving a complete exposition of the Nyaya system 
under the head of Aksapadadarsana, Madhava throws a good 
dea! of light on Logic of the Carvakas and Buddhists. 


32. SARVADARSANA-SAMGRAHA,—AKSAPADA DARSANA. 


In the Sarvadarsana-samgraha under the title of Aksapada- 
darsana, Madhava has given a brief exposi- 
tion of the sixteen categories treated in the 
Nyaya-sitra. The Nyaya philosophy was so called, because it 
specially treated of Nydaya, otherwise called avayava (syllogism), 
which formed the predominant feature of the system and proved 
useful in the acquisition of all kinds of knowledge.’ 


Why Nyaya was so called ? 


INFERENCE AS A MEANS OF RIGHT KNOWLEDGE. 


Carvaka denies inference as a means of right knowledge. 
ao Those who maintain the authority of infer- 
aad tig i ence (anumana), accept something as a 
sign or middle term, which is supposed to 
abide in the minor term, and to be in invariable concomitance 
with the major term. The invariable concomitance must be freed 
from all conditions, whether they are sure (niécita) or suspected 
(sandigdha). Now this concomitance by its mere existence can- 
not produce inference. The concomitance, if it is to produce in- 
ference, must be known. How do we then know this concomi- 
tance? We cannot know the concomitance by means of perception, 
which does not cognize past and future events. We cannot 
employ inference, the validity of which has not yet been estab- 
lished. Verbal testimony, which is included in inference, cannot 
help us in this matter. Comparison is useless. Hence, the invari- 
able concomitance of the middle term with the major term cannot 
be known by any of the so-called four means of knowledge. 


Susaiiuday fafearaas 
BaF fa AH A SATAI SH 
(Sarvadargana-sarograha, opening lines). 
aq sarafeqerentens sfaurgee auf aranrafafa age? aj 
amIQayTTay Bye vawifa waa Baye WUT ATA TIN Ay aaaragry: 
FISRAI PARMAR WAS AUNT usa@ | Sarvadarsana-sarn- 


graha, Aksapadadarganam, p. 130, edited by Taranatha Tarkavacaspati, Caleutta. 
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Similarly, the invariable concomitance has also been described 
eee as freed from conditions (wpadha). A con- 
bc colleubocieomiteace: dition (wpadhi) is that which constantly 
accompanies the major term, but does not 
constantly accompany the middle term, e.g. the hill has smoke be- 
cause it has fire nourished by wet fuel (where wet fuel is a 
condition). A condition may be fully defined as that (1) which 
does not constantly accompany the middle term, (2) which 
constantly accompanies the major term, and (8) is constantly 
accompanied by the major term. That the condition must be 
equipollent in extension with the major term is evident from the 
statement of the Great Doctor (probably Udayanacarya) who 
says: ‘“‘ When an equipollent concomitance and a non-equipollent 
concomitance do both abide in an object, the non-equipollent con- 
comitance, if it is not covered by the equipollent concomitance, 
is inadmissible, that is, not conducive to the true conclusion.” ! 

A thing is said to be in equipollent concomitance (samavyapti) 
with another thing, when the two are equal in their extensions, 
e.g., ‘this is nameable because it is knowable,’’ where ‘“ know- 
able”? and ‘‘nameable “ are equal in their extensions. Similarly, 
“this hillhas smoke because it has fire nourished by wet fuel,” 
where ‘‘smoke” and ‘‘fire nourished by wet fuel,” are equal 
in their extensions; that is, wherever there is smoke, there is fire 
nourished by wet fuel; and wherever there is fire nourished by 
wet fuel, there is smoke. 

A thing is said to be in non-equipollent concomitance (visama- 
vyapti) with another thing, when the two are unequal in their 
extensions, e.g., ‘‘ this hill has fire, because it has smoke,’ where 
the fire is greater in extension than smoke, that is, wherever there 
is smoke, there is fire, as in a kitchen, but wherever there is fire 
there is not necessarily smoke, as in a red-hot iron ball. 

Now an equipollent concomitance and a non-equipollent con- 
comitance do both abide in smoke in the following instances :— 
(1) the hill has smoke because it has fire, and (2) the hill has 
smoke because it has fire nourished by wet fuel. 

In the first instance smoke is in non-equipollent concomi- 
tance with fire, whereas in the second instance smoke is in equi- 


i Varadaraja in his commentary on Tarkikaraksa called Sarasamgraha quotes 
this verse as an example of the fallacy hetvabhasG, called aprayojaka (inadmissible), 
which is identified in the conditional (wpadhimiana) ; quoted inthe Sarvadargana- 
sarngraha chapter I, Carvaka-darsgana. 


BATA SAMTaTAHaGT BAT Ae | 
ara afe al Maa ASIA TA: | 


The portion which is added to the middle term or subtracted from the major 
term is called an wpadhi (condition), anyathasiddhi (conditionality) or aprayojaka 
(inadmissible). Tarkikaraksa, page 232, edited by VindhyeSvari Prasad, Benares. 
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pollent concomitance with “fire nourished by wet fuel.” The first 
instance is inadmissible, because in it, the reason ‘ fire’ is not 
covered by the reason of the second instance, viz. “‘ fire nourished 
by wet fuel.”’ 

' Again (1) the hill has fire because it has smoke, (2) the hill 
has fire nourished by wet fuel, because it has smoke. The first is 
an instance of non-equipollent concomitance, while the second is 
that of an equipollent one. The first instance here, is not inad- 
missible, because the reason of it, viz. ‘‘ smoke,” is covered by 
the reason of the second instance, which is also smoke. 

The middle term can on no account be greater in extent 
than the major term, but may be equal in extent to or less in ex- 
tent than that term. 

Now this absence of conditions referred to above cannot be 
known through perception, specially in the 
cases of past and future instances. Carvaka 
says that the step which the mind takes from the knowledge of 
smoke, etc., to the knowledge of fire, etc., can be accounted for by 
its being based on a former perception or by its being an error ; 
and that in some cases this step is justified by the result is 
accidental, just like the coincidence of effects observed in the em- 
ployment of gems, charms, drugs, etc, Asit is impossible to know 
the concomitance which is invariable and unconditional, the infer- 
ence asa means of knowledge cannot be established. 


Upadhi. 


Tur INFERENCE AS A MEANS OF RIGHT KNOWLEDGE CANNOT BE 
DENIED. 


The Buddhists maintain that the concomitance (avinabhava), 
which is invariable and unconditional, is 
known through the relation of identity 
(svabhava) or causality (karya-karana-bhava). No effect can, they 
say, be produced without a cause, for, if it could, it would destroy 
itself by putting a stop to activity of all kinds. 

Through the relation of cause and effect, which is unalterable, 
we can ascertain that the middle term is in 
invariable concomitance with the major 
term. In like manner the invariable con- 
comitance is known through the relation of identity, e.g., the sisu 
is a tree, wherever we observe the attribute of a éiéu we ob- 
serve also the attribute of ‘‘ arboreity.”’ A §8i8uw cannot lose its 
arboreity without losing its own self. Though there are differ- 
ences between a siéw and a tree, they are essentially the same. 
We are therefore quite competent to say that a siéwu is a tree and 
that the relation between the two is that of identity. We cannot 
however say, that a jar isa jar or that there is a relation of 


The Buddhistie view. 


Causal relation and the 
relation of identity. 
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identity between the jars. We cannot predicate one thing of 
another thing, if there is no difference whatever between the two. 
It is therefore proved that we can infer one thing from another 
thing through the relation of cause and effect or when the two 
things are in essence the same. 

The Buddhists further maintain that inference as a means of 
knowledge can on no account be denied. It would be a mere 
assertion, if a person were to say that inference is not a means of 
knowledge. To think of inference as a means of knowledge and 
yet to deny it involves him in an absurdity, as if, he were saying 
that his mother was barren. 
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SECTION II. 


Tarka-Sastra—the Science of Dialectics. 


CHAPTER I. 
Formation of the Tarka-Sastra. 
33. Tue NYAYA CANNOT BE COMBINED WITH THE VAISESIKA. 


In the previous section, while treating of the Prakaranas, 
we have found that it is impossible to combine the Nyaya with 
Vaisesika, the categories of the two systems being altogether differ- 
ent. The sixteen categories of the Nyaya cannot assimilate the 
seven categories of the Vaigesika nor can the latter assimilate the 
former. The Nyaya and Vaisesika categories cannot be assimilat- 
ed in any other way. It was, therefore, found necessary to keep 
them separate, though a futile attempt was made by the authors 
of the Prakaranas to combine in some way the categories of the 
Nyaya and Vaisesika. 


34. ADOPTION OF Pramadna ALONE. 


After their struggle with the Buddhists and Jains for over a 
thousand years the Brahmanas found it expedient, in treating of 
the Nyaya, to take up only one topic, viz. pramana, to the exclu- 
sion of the remaining fifteen topics. The division of pramana 
into two sub-divisions, viz. Perception and Inference, was rejected. 
Aksapada’s division of pramana into four sub-divisions, viz. percep- 
tion, inference, comparison, and verbal testimony, was retained. 
Great ingenuity was shown to establish the authorities of the four 
pramanas. Whole arguments from the Buddhistic and Jaina works 
were collected to establish inference while the works of the Mi- 
mamsa philosophy were resorted to in establishing the authority 
of verbal testimony. 


35. ADOPTION OF THE VAISHSIKA PRINCIPLES. 


The theory of pramana became very subtle when it adopted 
the principles of generality (samanya), particularity (visesa), in- 
herence (samavaya), negation (abhdva), etc. Thus in perceiving the 
colour of a jar we must admit a relation called inherence; an in- 
variable concomitance may be of a general form or special forms ; 
and whatever thing is perceptible by a sense, the non-existence of 
that thing is also perceptible by the same sense. 
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Thus the Nyaya theory of perception, etc., considered from 
the standpoint of the Vaisesika philosophy, became very subtle 
and intricate. 


36. SUBTLETY OF MEANINGS AIMED AT. 


A hair-splitting subtlety in the discussion of meanings of 
terms is the distinguishing characteristic of the Tarka-sastra (the 
science of dialectics). Thus Aksapada defines a proposition in quite 
a simple style as “ the laying down of what is to be established.” 
But in elucidating the meaning of a proposition Gangega, Raghu- 
natha, Gadadhara and others produce definitions which are terribly 
long and intricate. The subtle explanation is, however, an excel- 
lent training for the intellect. 


37. Five DEFINITION oF TERMS, 


The technicalities of Tarka-Sastra have repelled students of 
Sanskrit fromitsstudy. Theimmemoria! practice has been for Nai- 
yayikas to explain verbally to their pupils the meaning of each 
term as it turns up in the course of their teaching. 

The old works on Nyaya dealt with thiags, while the modern 
ones deal only with the verbal description or definition of things. 
Modern Logicians do not trouble themselves about the nature of 
things. They are satisfied if they can evolve a correct definition, 
and in their verbal definitions they evince a subtlety and skill, 
which to a certain extent compensate for the paucity of their 
materials. 


38. THE USE oF TECHNICAL TERMs.!' 


In bringing out the subtlety of meanings and in giving fine 
definitions, the modern logicians have invented numerous techni- 
cal terms of which some are given here. 

ativyapti—Being too wide. 

onugata-dharma—Common property. 

anugama—Generalisation. 

anuyogita—The quality of being an anuyogi. When a thing 
stands to another thing in a particular relation, that upon which 
it stands is called anwyog?, while it itself is called pratiyogi (counter- 
part) in regard to the relation. Thus a jar standing on the 
ground in the relation of union is called pratiyogi and the ground 
is the anuyogt of the relation. 
anyatha-siddhi—Concomitant circumstances which are not 
causes. 


| Vide Rajendra Candra Sastrin’s Muktavali Vol. I, and Mahamahopadhyaya 
Maheg Chandra Nyayaratna’s Brief notes on the modern Nyaya system of Philoso- 
phy, and also M.M. Ganganath Jha’s Indian Thought. 
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avacchinna—That which is qualified or determined by some 
attribute. 

avacchedaka—A quality or attribute which is determined by 
the special characters of a thing. Thus dandatva is the special 
character of danda as a hetu. 

avyapti—Being too narrow. 

kurvad-ripatva—Causing activity, i.e. the property which 
abides in a cause actually producing its effect. 

pratiyogi—The thing of which a negation is predicated, e.g. a 
jar is the pratiyog: of the negation of the jar. 

vyapli—Pervasion or invariable concomitance. 

And there are numerous others. 

Some of the characteristics of the Tarka-sastra have been 
already given above. 

Cintamani by Gangesa Upadhyaya is the earliest work on 
Tarka-sastra, though Janakinatha Cudamani’s Nyaya-siddhanta- 
manjari is another excellent work on the same subject. 


CHAPTER II. 
Tattva-cintamani the earliest Work on Tarka-sastra. 


39. IMPORTANCE OF TATTVA-CINTAMANI. 


The Tattva-cintamani (“a thought-jewel of truth’’), otherwise 
known as Pramana-cintamani (‘a thought-jewel of valid know- 
ledge’), of which a short summary in English is given in the 
following pages, was written by a Brahmana logician of Mithila 
named Gangesa Upadhyaya. It introduces a new era in the 
development of Logic in India and is justly reckoned as the 
first work on the Modern School of Hindu Logic. In modern 
India Sanskrit scholarship is not considered of any worth unless it 
is accompanied by a knowledge of the Tattva-cintamani or at least 
a portion of it. The study of this work develops to an enormous 
extent the discursive faculty in the reader and enables him to 
argue with hair-splitting distinctions and subtleties. 

The book, since its first composition in the 12th century A.D., 
has been a subject of close study by the Pandits of Mithila, and 
about the middle of the 15th century its study was introduced 
into Bengal by Vasudeva Sarvabhauma, who had been educated 
in the academies of Mithila. Since 1503 A.D., when the univer- 
sity of Navadvipa was established, the Tattva-cintémani was much 
popularised in Bengal through the endeavours of the famous 
Raghunatha Siromani and others. Gradually the book was intro- 
duced into Madras, Mabarastra and Kasmira, and in a couple of 
centuries it became known all over India. The influence of this 
epoch-making book can be traced in the works on almost all the 
branches of Sanskrit learning that have appeared during the last 
five hundred years. Unfortunately no attempt has yet been 
made to present the contents of the work in English, Bengali, 
Hindi or any other modern language, perhaps on account of the 
bewildering abstruseness of its style and thought. 


40. GANGESA—THE AUTHOR OF THE TATTVA-CINTAMANI. 
(1200 A.D.). 


The Tattva-cintamani is the immortal work of Gangesa, also 
called GangeSvara, surnamed Upadhyaya, who was a Maithila 
Brahmana. He was born ina village named Karion on the banks 
of the river Kamala, twelve miles south-east of Darbhanga. It is 
said that GangeSa while young was altogether illiterate. He pro- 
pitiated the goddess Kali, on the cremation ground adjacent to 
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his uncle’s house, and acquired from her, as a boon, deep erudi- 
tion in the science of Logic. 

Gangega mentions the name of Sivaditya Miéra,' the well- 
known author of Saptapadarthi, and makes frequent quotations 
from Ratna-koga,? which is a work on the Vaisesika philosophy. 
Nothing is definitely known about the Gauda Mimamsaka® or 
Srikara * mentioned by him. Gangeéa must have flourished after 
1093-1150 A.D., the period when Ananda Sari and Amaracandra 
Sari,’ whose opinions he has quoted, flourished. As he criticises 
the Khandana- khanda-khadya, he must have been posterior also 
to Sri Harsa who lived in Kanauj in the Court of King Jaya- 
candra in 1186 A.D. The earliest date that has been assigned to 
GangeSa is before the first quarter of the 13th century A.D., when his 
son Vardhamana Upadhyaya lived, in other words Gangeéga is 
assigned to the last quarter of the 12th century A.D.’ 


| Vide Tattva-cintamani, pratyaksa-khanda, p. 830. 

2 The Ratnakoga, a work on Vaigesika philosophy, has been quoted not only 
by Gangeéa in the Tattva-cintamani (Sabda-khanda, akhyata-vada, p. 830, and 
anumana-khanda, p. 885), but also by Vardhamana in the Nyaya-kusum@ajali and 
by Raghunatha Siromani in the Anumana-didhiti. Glosses on Ratnakoga are said 
to have been written both by Harirama and Gadadhara. This Ratnakoga is 
different from the Advaita-ratna-ko$a—a work on the Vedanta philosophy by 
Akhandananda—as well as trom the Prameya-ratna-ko$a, a work on Jaina philo- 
sophy by Candraprabha Siri (1102 A.D.). 

3 Vide Tattva-cintamani, gabda-khanda, Sabda-pramanya-vada, p. 88. 

+ Vide Tattva-cintamani, gabda-khanda, jati-Sakti-vada, p. 569. 

5 Vide 8S. C. Vidyabhusana’s ‘Indian Logic: Medieval School’, pp. 47-48. 
Ananda and Amaracandra, nicknamed respectively Vyaghragiguka and Simhasisuka, 
have been referred to by Gangega in the Tattva-cintamani under simmha- -vyaighrokta- 
laksana of vyaptt. (Vide p. 396 above.) 

6 Khandana-khanda-khidya is quoted in the Tattva-cintamani, anumana-khan- 
da, p. 233, Bibliotheca Indica Series. For Sri Harsa and Jayacandra, see the 
Indian Antiquary, 1911-12; Pracina-lekha-mala, nos. 22-23; and B.B.R.A.S. of 
1875, p. 279. Jayacandra was killed by Sakabuddin Ghori in 1194 A.D. 

1 According to the Dhanukha inscription Mahega Thakkura, brother of Bha- 
giratha Thakkura, the well-known author of a sub-commentary on the Tattva- 
cintamani, lived in 1556 AD. Considering that in the succession of the genera- 
tions of pupils Bhagiratha Thakkura was seventh in descent from Gangega 
Upadhyaya, and allowing an average life of thirty years for each generation, we 
may assume that Gangega lived 180 years before Bhagiratha, that is, about the 
vear 1376 A.D. 

ae succession of pupils from Gangega is as follows :— 

Gangega; 2. Vardhamana; 3. Yajfiapati; 4. Hari Migra; 5 Paksadhara; 
6. (a a Vasudeva, (b) Rucidatta, (c) Candrapati (7); 7. (a) Mahega Thakkura, (b) 
Bhagiratha Thakkura; 8. A pupil; 9. Bhavanatha ; 10. Sankara Miéra. 

The inscription is found on a stone-slab attached to a well at the village 

Dhanukha near Janakapura in Darbhanga. It runs thus :— 


aati yftcanwarsafad qawwrewel, 
ara: Gwearge fafcqarial ase: wat | 
Us Tgirastanel dufsa sar, 
waza ara Ja fafwarew: gaan faa: a 
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[Those who maintain that Gangesa lived in the fourth quarter of the 12th 
century A,D.! base their contention on the mention of Vardhamana, son of Gangeéa, 
in the Sarvadargana-samgraha in the 14th century A.D.2 and upon an interpreta- 
tion of the expression ‘akabda@ la sam 1509, occurring in a manuscript of Paksa- 
dhara Migra’s commentary on Gangega’s Tattva-cintamani, as equivalent to 1278 
A.D.° Now the verse on the authority of which Vardhamana is supposed to have 
been mentioned in the Sarvadaréana-samgraha is obviously an interpolation, and 
the expression gakabda la san 1509, written in very modern characters, refers in 
my opinion not to Laksmana sarnvat 159, corresponding to 1278 A.D., but to éaka 
year 1509 corresponding to 1587 A.D., the word la sam being either redundant or 
signifying simply a year. In fact, if Gangesa had been older than the author of 
the Sarvadargana-samgraha, his work would have been reviewed, or at any rate 
referred to, in it. | 


41. Tae Text or Tartva-CrIntTaAMANIt. 
Book I.-—Perception——Pratyaksa-khanda. 


The Tattva-cintamani is divided into four books dealing. res- 
pectively with (1) Perception (pratyaksa), (2) Inference (anu- 
mana), (3) Comparison (upamana), and (4) Verbal testimony 
(Sabda), which are the four means of deriving valid knowledge. 
The first book, which treats of perception, opens with stanzas 
saluting God Siva.* 


The Saka 1478 referred to here corresponds to 1556 A.D. That Mahega Thak- 
kura was a brother of Bhagiratha Thakkura appears from the opening lines 
of the Dravya-prakasika by the latter. 

| Vide M. M. Chakravarti’s History of Navya-nyaya, J.A.S.B. for 1915, p. 265 ; 
Rajendra Nath Ghose’s Vyapti-paficaka, Introduction, p. 33. 

2 Vide Sarvadargana-samgraha, Paniniya-dargana. 

3 oqaieia (Pratyaksaloka), which is a commentary on Gangeéa’s Tattva- 
cint@mani by Paksadhara Misra, was, according to its colophon, copied in the 
Saka year 1509 (corresponding to 1587 A.D.) and not in the Laksmana sarmvat 159 
(corresponding to 1278 A.D.),as the date contained in the colophon runs thus :— 


QNAG NCE WH | Ws wee a WaT ¢ Ii 
. quate sar aywateaeyacay: 

frafia: eafatafaaqaatia-aqa | 
HIV: Geaafatafasnarat 
anae earaefraafea gxrHe uel 
ealaia yarawy qafugian yeut aa 
faanfeafastaia 9g aa: at famaareas | 
ava Sata gaaat festaelarye 


ive fata ager TaatanrafaT ik 4 
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Invocation of Blessings— Mangala-vada. 


Salutation is offered to Siva to invoke his blessings. The 
invocation is of three kinds, viz. bodily, vocal, and mental. The 
bodily invocation consists in saluting a deity, the vocal in recit- 
ing the eulogy of the deity, and the mental in meditating on him. 
‘« All polite people,” says Gangega, ‘‘ must observe the decorum of 
invoking blessings if they wish to bring their work to a successful 
completion”’ Though we do not find any explicit text in the 
Veda enjoining invocation of blessings, yet from the laudable 
practice of good people we can easily infer the implicit existence 
of such a text. It should be stated that the invocation of bless- 
ings is not the immediate cause of the completion of a work but 
is the means of removing obstacles which beset the work. In the 
case of an atheist finishing his work successfully without any in- 
vocation of blessings, we are to suppose that there were no ob- 
stacles in his way, or that he performed the invocation in his 
previous life. The case of a theist invoking blessings and yet 
failing to finish his work, is explained on the supposition that he 
encountered enormous obstacles which his feeble invocation could 
not remove. The Kadambari, which opens with a profuse invoca- 
tion of blessings, furnishes an illustration of a work remaining 
unfinished, owing to the excess of obstacles in its way. 


The Validity of Knowledge—Pramainya-vada. 


In determining the true meaning of pramana (the means 
of valid knowledge) one must understand 
the true meaning of the word prama@ 
(valid knowledge). Prama@ or valid know- 
ledge is the knowledge of a thing as it is,—it is the knowledge 
of the generic nature as abiding in its own subject, that is, 
abiding in every one of its individual embodiments. For in- 
stance, to know a piece of silver to be as such, is valid knowledge 
inasmuch as “‘silverness,’”’ which is a generic nature, really abides 
in the individual silver which is its subject. 

Two questions arise here: (1) whence is the validity of know- 
ledge derived, and (2) how are we con- 
scious of the validity ? To the first ques- 
tion the Mimamsakas (Praabhakaras) reply 
by saying that knowledge derives its validity from its own general 
grounds (or causes). As to the second question they say that 
knowledge is self-evident, that is, the very grounds, out of which 
arises consciousness of knowledge, produce also the consciousness 
of its validity, and this consciousness of validity prompts us to 
activity. 

Gangesa opposes the first reply by saying that if the validity 


Pramd@i or valid know- 
ledge. 


How is valid knowledge 
derived and known ? 
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of knowledge were derived from the general grounds of knowledge 
itself, then invalid knowledge would have been identical with 
valid knowledge. The second reply is also opposed on the ground 
that if we were conscious of the validity of knowledge along with 
our consciousness of knowledge itself, there could not have arisen 
in us doubt with regard to the validity of any kind of knowledge 
specially in the unhabitual condition. But there often arises in us 
knowledge of a dubious character, and the Mimamsakas cannot 
satisfactorily explain the production of this dubious knowledge or 
doubt. If there is consciousness of knowledge, there is, according 
to them, along with it a consciousness of its validity which leaves 
no room for doubt, and if, on the other hand, there is no con- 
sciousness of knowledge, there cannot arise any consciousness of 
its dubiousness. Hence Gangesa concludes that the validity of 
knowledge is not derived from its general grounds (or causes). It 
is, according to him, derived through its special cause called instru- 
ment. The general grounds of knowledge are the union of the 
tactual surface with the mind and that of the latter with the soul, 
while the special causes are different. The special cause of percep- 
tion is the intercourse of a sense-organ with its object without any 
hindrance, that of inference is consideration (or the knowledge of 
premisses), that of comparison is the knowledge of similarity, and 
that of verbal testimony is the knowledge of consistency. Our 
knowledge of colour, for instance, is valid if there is the contact 
of our eye with the colour without any hindrance. Gangesa 
further observes that our consciousness of the validity of a particu- 
lar knowledge does not arise from our consciousness of the particu- 
lar knowledge itself, but from a different source, viz inference 
from the fruitful correspondence between our knowledge (idea) 
and the activity prompted by it. ‘‘ This knowledge (idea), says 
he, ‘‘ is valid because it is conducive to activity which is fruitful; 
whatever is not conducive to activity which is fruitful, is not 
valid knowledge.’’ Suppose, for instance, a person cognises from 
distance a white thing to be a piece of silver. His knowledge 
will be valid if it harmonises with his actual experience when he 
approaches the piece of silver. Our consciousness of the validity 
of a particular knowledge arises therefore from our consciousness of 
the fruitful correspondence or harmony between the particular 
knowledge (idea) and the activity which it leads to. 


Invalid Knowledge—Anyathakhyati. 


Gangesa says that invalid knowledge or error, in Sanskrit 

 aprama, anyatha-khyati or bhrama, is the 

aprama, anyathikhyat’, knowledge (experience) of a thing as it is 
‘bhrama, or invalid know- ee ; 

ledge. not,—it is the knowledge (experience) of a 

generic nature, which does not abide in its 
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own subject, but which abides in the subject of another generic 
nature. For instance, to know a pearl to be a piece of silver is 
invalid knowledge, inasmuch as the generic nature ‘ silverness ”’ 
does not abide here in the piece of silver which is its own subject, 
but abides in a pearl which is the subject of another generic 
nature, v2z. ‘ pearlness.”’ 

The Mimamsakas (Prabhakaras) do not admit invalid know- 

ree. _ ledge or error. All knowledge, according 
ea ee pravri’, to them, is valid and, as such, prompts us 

to activity. In the case of a person who 
takes a pearl to be a piece of silver by saying ‘‘ this is silver,’’ we 
should bear in mind that he acquires the knowledge of ‘‘ this”’ 
(pearl) through perception and that of ‘‘silver’’ through recollec- 
tion. But he, owing to some defect, is not conscious of the dis- 
tinction between ‘this’ (pearl) and “silver,” that is, between 
‘perception ”’ and “recollection ”’; and this non-consciousness of 
distinction leads him to activity. 

Gangesa opposes the Mimamsakas by saying that the non- 
consciousness of distinction cannot account for the activity to 
which the person is prompted. There are here, according to the 
Mimamsakas, grounds for activity, counter-activity and non-activ- 
ity. The knowledge of ‘silver,’ for which the person is solicit- 
ous, must cause in him an activity, while the knowledge of “ this” 
(pearl), for which he is not solicitous, must cause in him a counter- 
activity, and the non-consciousness of distinction (which is absence 
of knowledge) causes in him neither activity nor counter-activity, 
but leaves him in non-activity. The non-consciousness of distinc- 
tion is not therefore the cause which leads him to activity. 

According to Gangesa, when a person takes a pearl to be a 
piece of silver by saying “‘ this is silver,”’ he acquires the know- 
ledge of both “this ’’ (pearl) and “‘ silver ’’ by means of perception 
(the first through the ordinary intercourse between the sense-organ 
and its object, and the second through the transcendent intercourse 
whose character is knowledge). He, through some defect (of his 
eye, etc.), identifies ‘‘ this’ (pearl) with ‘ silver,’’ that is, becomes 
conscious of the generic nature ‘‘ silverness ”’ as abiding in ‘‘ this” 
(pearl), which is not its own subject. Here his knowledge is 
invalid, or, in other words, he commits an error. When a person, 
on the other hand, takes a piece of silver to be silver by saying 
“this is silver,” he identifies ‘‘this”’ with ‘‘ silver,” or, in other 
words, becomes conscious of the generic nature “ silverness’’ as 
abiding in “ silver’? which is its own subject. His knowledge is 
valid. 

Whether a particular knowledge is valid or invalid, it must he 
of a determinate character, if it is to lead us to activity. Deter- 
minate knowledge is the knowledge of a generic nature as abiding 
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ina subject. As already stated, when the generic nature abides in 
its own subject, the knowledge is valid: but when it abides in the 
subject of another generic nature, the knowledge is invalid. A 
valid determinate knowledge (pramda) leads us to activity which is 
fruitful, while an invalid determinate knowledge (apramda) leads us 
to activity which does not end in fruition. In explaining the 
cause of activity, whether fruitful or fruitless, we must assume 
determinate knowledge, and in accounting for fruitless activity we 
must assume error. Moreover, it is a matter of experience that 
in our consciousness, valid or invalid, of the form ‘ this is silver,’’ 
there is only one kind of knowledge, viz. determinate knowledge, 
and it will be cumbrous to assume two kinds, viz. perception and 
recollection. 


Intercourse between Senses and their Objects—Sannikarsa. 
Ordinary Preception (laukika-pratyaksa). 


Perceptual knowledge, or, more simply, perception, has been 
defined (by Aksapada) as knowledge which 
arises from the intercourse of a sense with 
its object, and which is non-erratic, being 
either reflective (mediate) or non-reflective (immediate). This 
definition, according to Gangesga, is too wide in so far as it in- 
cludes recollection and inference of the soul, and is also too nar- 
row in so far as it excludes perception by God. To avoid such 
defects Gangesa proposes to define perception as a direct appre- 
hension. When, for instance, a visual perception takes place, there 
arises in us a corresponding knowledge of the form ‘“‘ I apprehend 
direct.”” Perception is further defined by Gangesa as knowledge 
whose intrumental cause is not knowledge. The instrumental 
causes of inference, comparison and verbal testimony are respec- 
tively the knowledge of premisses, the knowledge of similarity and 
the knowledge of consistency ; but the instrumental cause of the 
perception is a sense-organ which is not knowledge. 

The word perception, which ordinarily signifies perceptual 
knowledge or rather the means by which we derive perceptual 
knowledge, does sometimes stand for the whole process in which 
a sense in intercourse with its object produces knowledge. The 
senses are six, viz. (1) the eye, (2) the ear, (3) the nose, (4) the 
tongue, (5) the tactual surface, and (6) the mind. Their objects 
are respectively the following :—(1) colour, (2) sound, (3) odour, 
(4) savour, (5) touch (of warmth, coldness, hardness, softness, etc.), 
and (6) feeling (of pleasure, pain, etc.). Correspondent with the 
senses there are six kinds of knowledge (perception), viz. the 
visual, auditory, olfactory, gustatory, tactual and mental (inter- 


nal). 


Perceptual knowledge, 
(pratyaksa). 
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The intercourse, or rather the ordinary intercourse, which 
is the connection of a sense with its object, is of six kinds as 
mentioned below :— 


(1) Union (samyoga), e.g. in the visual perception of a jar there 
is a union of our eye with the jar. 

(2) United-inherence (samyukta-samavaya), that is, inherence in 
that which is in union, e.g. in the visual perception of the 
colour of a jar there is a union of our eye with the jar in 
which colour inheres. 

(3) United-inherent -inherence (samyukia- samaveta - samavaya), 
that is, inherence in that which inheres in what is in 
union, e.g. in the visual perception of the ‘“‘colourness ” 
(the generic nature of colour) of a jar there is a union of 
our eye with the jar in which inheres colour wherein 
again abides ‘‘ colourness”’ in the relation of inherence. 

(4) Inherence (samavaya), e.g. in the auditory perception of sound 
there is the inherence of sound in the ether which per- 
vades the cavity of our ear. 

(5) Inherent-inherence (samaveta-samavaya), that is, inherence in 
that which inheres, e.g. in the auditory perception of 
“soundness”? (the generic nature of sound), there is the 
inherence of ‘ soundness” in sound which again inheres in 
the ether of our ear-cavity. 

(6) Particularity (visesanata), e.g. in the perception of non-exist- 
ence of a jar on a ground, there is a union of our eye 
with the ground which is possessed of non-existence of 
the jar. 


Transcendent Perception (alaukika-pratyaksa). 


The supersensuous or transcendent perception does not take 
place through any of the six kinds of ordinary intercourse des- 
cribed above But it is produced through an intercourse which 
is transcendent. The transcendent intercourse is of three kinds, 
viz. (1) the intercourse whose character is general (samanya-lak- 
sana); (2) the intercourse whose character is knowledge (jrana 
laksana) ; and (3) the intercourse which is produced by meditation 
(yogaja). . 

Intercourse (perception) whose character is general.—In the 
perception of ali individuals possessing a generic nature, the 
knowledge of the generic nature constitutes the intercourse. This 
is a transcendent intercourse whose character is general. When, 
for instance, there is an intercourse of our eye with a case of 
smoke, there arises in us a perception of smoke of all times and all 
places. The process by which this perception takes place is as 
follows :— 

The intercourse between our eye and the case of smoke 
is an ordinary one called union (samyoga) and that between our 
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eye and ‘‘smokeness ” (the generic nature of smoke) is also an ordin- 
ary one which is called united-inherence (samnyukta-samavaya). 
But the intercourse between our eye and all cases of smoke is not 
an ordinary one. It is a transcendent intercourse, as there is no 
ordinary union of our eye with all cases of smoke of all times and 
all places. The intercourse consists here of the knowledge of 
“‘smokeness”’, a generic nature which is possessed by all cases of 
smoke of all times and all places. This sort of intercourse which 
consists of the knowledge of a generic nature, is called a transcen- 
dent intercourse whose character is general. The objection that 
if there were a transcendent intercourse (perception) whose char- 
acter is general, we could become omniscient, inasmuch as in 
perceiving an object of knowledge we could perceive all objects of 
knowledge, is untenable because, though we can perceive all objects 
of knowledge comprehended under a generic nature, we cannot 
perceive their mutual differences, and as such cannot be omni- 
scient. 

Intercourse (perception) whose character is knowledge.—If in the 
perception of a thing the knowledge of the thing itself constitutes 
the intercourse, it is called anintercourse whose character is know- 
ledge. On seeing a piece of sandal-wood we often say that it is 
fragrant. How does this visual perception of fragrance take 
place? The answer is that when the eye comes in union with the 
piece of sandal-wood, there arises within us a kind of knowledge 
(recollection) of fragrance which serves as the intercourse for our 
perception of the same. This is an instance of what is called in 
Western Psychology an “ indirect perception ’’. 

Some say that the case cited above may be explained by the 
intercourse whose character is general, and there is no necessity 
for our assuming another intercourse whose character is know- 
ledge On seeing a piece of sandal-wood there arises in us the 
recollection of fragrance and ‘‘fragrancy’”’ (the generic nature of 
fragrance), which abide in sandal-wood in the relations of inherence 
(samavaya) and inherent-inherence (samaveta-samavaya) respec- 
tively. From the recollection of ‘‘fragrancy ’’, through the inter- 
course whose character is general, there arises in us the perception 
of all individual fragrances including the fragrance of this particular 
piece of sandal-wood. 

In reply Gangega says that, though, through the intercourse 
whose character is general, we can somehow explain the perception 
of fragrance, we cannot through this intercourse explain the per- 
ception of “‘fragrancy”’. Had there been a “‘ fragranciness ” (which 
is the generic nature of fragrancy), we could have, through the inter- 
course whose character is general, derived the perception of ‘“ fra- 
grancy’’. Butthere is no generic nature of ‘‘ fragrancy ”, which is 
itself the generic nature of fragrance. We cannot therefore perceive 
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‘“ fragrancy ”’ through the intercourse whose character is general. 
It is through the intercourse whose character is knowledge that we 
can perceive “ fragrancy”’, the recollection of which serves as the 
intercourse for such perception. 

Intercourse (perception) produced by meditation.—It is ot two 
kinds, viz. (1) the intercourse (perception) of an ascetic who has 
attained union with the Supreme Being, and (2) that of an 
ascetic who is endeavouring to attain such union. The first 
ascetic enjoys a constant perception of all things, while the second 
ascetic can secure perception only when he is attended with 


mediation. 
Inherence—Samavaya-vada. 


In the visual perception of the colour of a jar, the inter- 
course that exists between our eye and the colour has been desig- 
nated as united-inherence. It is not possible to understand the 
meaning of this term unless we understand the meaning of in- 
herence. Inherence (samavaya) is an intimate relation between 
two things which cannot exist separately. Of the two things 
one exists only as lodged in the other. Such things are the 
whole and its parts, the substance and its qualities or action, 
the community and individuals, and the eternal substances and 
their final particulars. The relation that exists between these 
things is called inherence, e.g. threads inhere in the cloth, colour 
inheres in the jar, and so on. The knowledge of a whole as 
composed of parts, or of a substance as possessing qualities, etc. 
is determinate knowledge. In such knowledge we have to con- 
sider three things, viz. the subject, the predicate, and the relation 
that exists between them. For instance, in our determinate 
knowledge of the form “the man has a stick,’ the man is the 
subject and the stick is the predicate, while the velation that 
exists between themis union. Similarly in our determinate know- 
ledge of the form ‘‘ the flower has colour,”’ the flower is the sub- 
ject and the colour is the predicate, but the relation that exists 
between them is not union but inherence. When two things can 
be separated from each other, the relation between them is union, 
but when they cannot be mutually separated their relation is 
inherence. In fact colour is not united with flower but inheres 
in it. 


The Invalidity of Non-perception— A nwpalabdhyapramanya-vada. 


Some say that non-existence is not perceptible by any of our 
senses and that the knowledge of non-existence of a thing arises 
through non-perception of the thing itself. For instance, the 
way in which the knowledge of non-existence of a pot arises is 
as follows: Had there been a pot here, it would have been per- 
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ceived : since it is not perceived, there is no pot here. The non- 
perception of a pot is therefore the means of knowing the non-ex- 
istence of the pot. Gangesa does not admit non-perception to be 
a means of knowledge. Non-existence, according to him, is per- 
ceived by our senses through the intercourse of particularity. For 
instance, in the perception of non-existence of a pot on the floor, 
there is the union of our eye with the floor in which abides non- 
existence of the pot as a particularity, that is, there is perception 
of the floor as possessed of the non-existence of the pot. The 
sense employed in the perception of a thing is the same as that 
which is employed in the perception of its non-existence. What- 
ever thing is perceptible by a sense, the non-existence of that 
thing is also perceptible by the same sense, e.g. a colour and its 
non-existence are both perceived by the eye, a sound and its non- 
existence by the ear, an odour and its non-existence by the nose, 
a savour and its non-existence by the tongue, warmth and its non- 
existence by the tactual surface, and pleasure and its non-exist- 
ence by the mind. 


Non-existence (or negation) —A4bhava-vada. 


Some say that there is no separate entity called non-existence 
(abhava), that perception of what is ordinarily called the ‘ non- 
existence of a thing’ depends upon the locus (adhikarana) of non- 
existence of the thing, and that the intercourse through which we 
perceive the thing, must be the same as that through which we 
perceive its non-existence, viz. union, etc. For instance, our per- 
ception of the non-existence of a pot (in the form “ there is no pot 
on the floor”’) does not presuppose a separate entity called ‘‘ non- 
existence’’, but rests entirely on ‘‘ the floor’ which is the locus of 
the non-existence of the pot, and is carried on through the inter- 
course of union. 

Gangesa opposes the above view by saying that we must ad- 
mit a separate entity called non-existence, that our perception of 
what is ordinarily called the non-existence of a thing, does not rest 
entirely on the locus of the non-existence of the thing, and that 
the intercourse through which we perceive the non-existence of the 
thing is not union etc., but particularity (wsesanata). In the 
instance cited above our perception of the non-existence of the pot 
does not rest on “ the floor ’’, that is, the non-existence of the pot is 
not identical with the floor. Had the one rested on the other, 
or had the two been identical, there would have been perception of 
the non-existence of the pot even when the pot was on the floor, 
and further there would have been a disturbance of the relation 
of container and contained that exists between the two. Since 
this contingency is disastrous, we must admit that there is some- 
thing on the ground which operates in our failure to perceive the 
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pot. This something is ‘ non-existence” which is a separate 
entity lying over and above the floor. Our failure to perceive a 
thing does not therefore rest on the mere locus of the thing, but on 
the locus as possessed of this something or ‘‘ non-existence.” The 
relation that exists between the locus and non-existence is that of 
particularity (visesanata). When we perceive the non-existence of a 
pot on the floor our eye comes in union with the floor on which 
abides the non-existence of the pot in the relation of particularity. 
The intercourse in this case is, therefore, of united particularity 
(samyukta-vigesanata). Similarly the relation of particularity is to 
be associated with inherence, united-inherence, etc. 

Every non-existence has a counterpart, e.g. with reference to 
the non-existence of a pot and that of a piece of cloth, the pot and 
the piece of cloth are respectively the counterparts. The percep- 
tion of a non-existence is subject to that of its counterpart. The 
process, by which we perceive non-existence through the relation 
of particularity, involves knowledge of its counterpart which is 
produced through memory or from any other source. In our per- 
ception of the non-existence of a pot on the floor, there arises in 
us first of all recollection of the pot, and as soon as our eye comes 
in union with the floor we perceive the non-existence of the pot 
on the same. 

Non-existence is of two kinds: (1) universal, and (2) reci- 
procal. The universal non-existence is sub-divided into (a) the 
antecedent, (b) the subsequent, and (c) the absolute. The antece- 
dent non-existence is that which has no beginning but has an end, 
€.g. @ jar is in antecedent non-existence before it is made up. The 
subsequent non-existence has a beginning but no end, e.g. a jar isin 
subsequent non-existence after it is destroyed. The absolute non- 
existence is that whose counterpart is viewed in relation to all the 
three times—past, present, and future, e.g. there is no jar on 
the floor. The reciprocal non-existence is the non-existence of 
identity, ¢.g. a jar is not a pot. 


Causes of Perception—Pratyaksa-karana-vada. 


The causes of perception are the following :— 


(1) A union of the mind with the tactual surface and the soul. 

While a person is in deep sleep there 

is produced in him no knowledge, as 

there is then a union of his mind with 
the soul alone but not with the tactual surface. The mind 
abides at that time near the heart in a nadi called 
pericardium which is without a tactual surface. In recol- 
lecting a thing our mind is in union with both the tactual 
surface and the soul. 

(2) A union of the mind with the senses and an intercourse of 


Causes of knowledge in 
general. 
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the senses with their objects, e.g. in the perception of a 
colour there is a union of our mind with the eye which is 
in intercourse with the colour. 

(3) Proportionate extension of the objects of sense, that is, the 

objects must not be ofinfinite exten- 

sion as ether,or of no extension as 

atoms. Theether and atoms are not 
perceived but inferred, the former being the locus of 
sound, and the latter the final particulars of things. 

(4) An obviousness or manifest form of an object of sense, e.g. 
a colour, if it is to be perceptible, must possess obvious- 
ness. A meteor, which is obscured in the midday blaze, 
cannot be perceived. Similarly, a fire which exists in the 
latent condition in a heated frying-pan, is not percep- 
tible. 

(5) A special connection of light with the object of sense, e.g. a 

pot, if it is to be perceptible, must 

have sufficient light on its front rather 
than on its back. 

(6) Absence of obstacles, e.g. too much proxmity or too much 
distance, is often obstructive to our perception. 


Special causes of percep- 
tion. 


Special causes of visual 
perception. 


The Atomic Nature of the Mind— Manonutva-vada. 


The senses through the instrumentality of which we perceive 
colour, sound, odour, savour and touch, are the eye, ear, nose, 
tongue and tactual surface respectively. The sense which operates 
as an instrument in our perception of pleasure, pain, desire, aver- 
sion, intellect and volition, is the mind, which is called the inter- 
nal sense in contrast to the other five senses which are external. 

The mind is atomic in extension, inasmuch as we cannot per- 
ceive various objects at one and the same time. Although there 
may exist intercourse of our external senses with their corres- 
ponding objects, no perception will be produced until the mind 
comes in union with them. Had the mind been of infinite exten- 
sion, or even of proportionate extension, it could have come into 
union with all the five external senses at once so as to give rise to 
the five kinds of perception simultaneously. But everybody is 
aware that it is impossible for more than one kind of perception to 
arise at one and the same time. This shows that the mind can 
come into union with only one external sense at a time, or in other 
words, the mind is atomic in extension. 

Those who deny the atomic nature of the mind on the ground 
that sometimes, eg. in eating a large cake soaked in milk and 
sugar, we find the operations of the mind united with several 
senses simultaneously, should be told that the operations, which 
they suppose to be simultaneous, do really take place in succession, 
as the hundred leaves of a lotus are pierced one after another by a 
needle. 


27 
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The Doctrine of Self-consciousness— A nu -vyavasiya-vada. 


Some philosophers maintain that any particular kind of 
knowledge performs by itself all its practical functions and does not 
depend upon another knowledge for the same. For instance, all 
practical functions connected with a pot can, according to them, 
be performed when there is knowledge of the pot, but we cannot 
perform those functions when there is no such knowledge It is 
therefore knowledge which performs all its practical functions. 
We must not however suppose that all practical functions are 
performed by all kinds of knowledge promiscuously. In fact 
each kind of knowledge is, by its very nature, related to a par- 
ticular object which enables us to perform its corresponding func- 
tions. 

Some others, who hold the doctrine of triangular perception 
(triputi-pratyaksa-vadinah), say that each kind of knowledge is 
self-manifest and that it manifests itself in the form ‘‘I know 
this,’ which involves an assumption of a knower (the soul), a 
knowable (the object), and knowledge (the act), and as such 
performs all its practical functions. 

Gangesa, in opposing the above views, says that a particular 
kind of knowledge cannot by itself perform its practical functions, 
but is dependent upon another sort called self-consciousness (anw- 
vyavasaya) which enables it to perform the same Our know- 
ledge, continues Gangesga, arises in the form ‘‘this” or “ pot,’’ 
but not in the form “ I know this” or ‘‘I know the pot”: and 
until it assumes the latter form no practical functions can be 
performed. He therefore lays down that after the origination of 
knowledge of the form ‘‘ this” or ‘“‘ pot,” there arises another 
knowledge called self-consciousness of the form ‘I know this’”’ or 
““T know the pot,” which performs all practical functions. This 
latter variety, called self-consciousness, arises through the inter- 
course of the previous knowledge with our mind. The intercourse 
is united-inherence (sanyukta-samavaya), inasmuch as there is a 
union of the mind with the soul in which resided the previous 
knowledge in the relation of inherence. In fact the latter know- 
ledge or self-consciousness is the mental (or internal) perception of 
the previous knowledge. 


Immediate Perception—Nirvikalpaka-vada. 


Perception is of two kinds, wiz. (1) the immediate, non-reflec- 
tive or abstract (nirvikalpaka) and (2) the mediate, reflective or 
concrete (savikalpaka). The immediate is perception of an in- 
determinate character. It is perception of a subject and its 
generic nature as separate from each other, e.g. the perception of a 
mere “pot” or mere “ potness’’ without any mutual connection. 
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Even the mere “ pot’ or mere ‘‘ potness”’ is of the form ‘“ some- 
thing” of which it is absurd to talk as a ‘“pot’’ or ‘‘potness.”’ 
On the intercourse of a sense with its object the first perception that 
takes place is immediate or non-reflective. It is supersensuous, 
that is, not cognisable by any of our senses, not even by the 
mind. I[t has been defined as knowledge which is devoid of all 
connection with name, generic nature, etc., which indicates no 
relation and involves no specification. 


Mediate Perception—Savikalpaka-vada. 


The mediate or reflective perception is of a determinate 
character. It indicates a subject and its generic nature through 
their relation to each other e.g. “‘ this is a pot’’ where ‘‘ potness ”’ 
(the generic nature) abides in ‘‘ this” (the subject) in the relation 
of inherence. The perception of the form ‘‘ this is a pot” is 
therefore mediate or reflective. 

The doctrine of mediate or reflective perception may be set 
forth as follows :— 

Immediate perception—the perception of “pot” and ‘ potness ”’ 
as separate from each other. 

Mediate perception—the perception of * potness’’ as abiding in 
‘** this” in the form “‘ this is a pot.” 

Self-consciousness—the mental perception of the knowledge of 
‘‘potness’”’ as abiding in “this,” in the form “‘I know 
this is a pot.” 


Book II.—Inference— A numana-khanda. 


THe DETERMINATION OF INFERENTIAL KNowLEDGE—Anumiti- 
nivupand, 


Inferential knowledge (anwmiti) is that knowledge which is 
derived through another kind of knowledge, viz. that the middle 
term, in invariable concomitance with the major term, abides in 
the minor term, e.g. 

The hill is full of fire, 
because it is full of smoke. 

Here “hill” is the minor term which is also called the 
subject, locus or side; “ fire’’ is the major term, also called the 
predicate or probandum; and ‘‘smoke” is the middle term, also 
called the reason or mark. The knowledge of the form ‘the hill is 
full of smoke” is inferential knowledge inasmuch as it is derived 
through another kind of knowledge, viz. that of the smoke which, 
as being in invariable concomitance with fire, abides in the hill. 
This other knowledge, viz. that smoke, in invariable concomitance 
with fire, abides in the hill, is an instance of what is called 
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consideration, knowledge of premises or inference (paramarésa or anu-~ 
mana). It is the intercourse or operation through which we 
arrive at the inferential knowledge. The whole process of arriving 
at that knowledge is also sometimes called inference. 


Inference distinct from Perception. 


Some say that perception is the only means of knowledge and 
that there is no separate means of knowledge called inference. 
Their reasons are as follows :— 


(1) There cannot be any knowledge of the invariable concomi- 
tance between the middle term and the major term ; 

(2) The middle term may be erratic owing to its connection 
with a condition accepted or disputed ; and 

(3) We often associate the middle term with the major term 
through a mere probability which involves no certainty. 


Gangesa sets aside the above view by saying that there are 
other means of knowledge over and above perception, and that in- 
ference is at any rate one means of knowledge. The doctrine of 
invariable concomitance, etc., will be treated later. In support of 
inference as a means of knowledge it will suffice at present to ob- 
serve the following arguments :— 


1. One cannot establish the invalidity of an inference unless 
one infers the invalidity from the similarity of the inference with 
things previously known as invalid. This process presupposes in- 
ference as a means of knowledge. 

2. The statement that ‘‘ inference is not a means of know- 
ledge ’’ is of no use to an expert who is aware of the invalidity of 
inference. It may be advanced usefully before a suspicious or an 
erring person. Now, how are we to know that the person is in 
suspicion or error? It is certainly not through perception but 
through inference. 

3. ‘Inference is not a means of knowledge’’: is this state- 
ment valid or invalid ? If it is valid, we must admit verbal testi- 
mony to be a means of knowledge. If on the other hand it is 
invalid, inference is to be admitted as a means of knowledge. 
Both the alternatives are incompatible with the opponent’s view. 

4. Moreover if inference is not valid, perception, too, can- 
not be valid. The validity being an object of inference, how can 
we, in the absence of inference, ascertain the validity of perception ? 
If again perception were by itself valid, then there could not arise 
any doubt about its validity. 

Perception is, therefore, not the only means of knowledge, but 
inference also is one of the means. 

Inferential knowledge having been based upon an_ invari- 
able concomitance of the middle term with the major term, it ‘s 
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necessary to define the phrase ‘invariable concomitance.” In 
Sanskrit it is called vyapti which is rendered by such expressions 
as pervasion, inseparable connection, perpetual attendance, con- 
stant co-presence, etc. 


Five Provisional Definitions of Invariable Concomitance— V yapti- 
parcakam. 
1. Invariable concomitance is the non-presence of the middle 
term in the locus of the non-existence of the major term, e.g. 
The hill is full of fire, 
because it is full of smoke. 


Diagram I. Diagram II. 


NAME ABLE 


KNOWABLE 


Here smoke (the middle term) is absent from all regions out- 
side the region of fire (the major term) as shown in diagram I. 
Gangesa observes that the 
definition is defective inas- Diagram III. 
much as it does not apply 
to an exclusively affirmative 
inference, such as “all are 
nameable, because they are 
knowable’’, illustrated in 
diagram II, in which outside 
the region of the nameable 
there is nothing from which 
the knowable may be ab- 
sent. 

2. Invariable concomi- 
tance is the non-presence of 
the middle term in that 
locus of the non-existence of 
the major term which is 
not the locus of the major 
term itself, e.g. 


This is occupied by the ape, because it is the tree. 
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Here ‘the tree” is the middle term, and ‘‘ occupied by the 
ape’? is the major term, In diagram III the tree is totally absent 
from the region not occupied by the ape. The part of the tree 
not occupied by the ape is excluded from the locus of the non- 
existence of the major term by the clause ‘ which is not the 
locus of the major term itself.” This definition too is defective, 
because it, like the previous one, does not apply to an exclusively 
affirmative inference. 


3. Invariable concomitance is the non-co-presence of the 
middle term with that reciprocal non-existence whose counterpart 
abides in the locus of the major term, ¢.g. 

The hill is full of fire, 
because it is full of smoke. 


In diagram I. we find that smoke is not co-present with any- 
thing which is non-existent in reciprocity to fire. Water, book, 
cloth, table, ete., are all non-existent in their reciprocal relation 
to fire, that is, they are not fire. 


Gangeéa observes that this definition too is defective, as it does 
not cover the case of an exclusively affirmative inference. In 
diagram IT. we find that there is no reciprocal non-existence whose 
counterpart is the region of the nameable. 


4. Invariable concomitance is the state in which the middle 
term forms the counterpart of that non-existence which abides in 
the locus of the non-existence of the entire major term, e.g. 

The hill is full of fire, 
because it is full of smoke. 


Here smoke forms the counterpart of the non-existence of 


smoke which abides in the region of the non-existence of entire 
tires 


According to GangeSa this definition is defective, as it fails to 
explain the case of an exclusively affirmative inference. In dia- 
gram II. we find that there is no non-existence of the knowable 


which abides in the region of the non-existence of the name- 
able. 


5. Invariable concomitance is the non-presence of the 
middle term in what is not the locus of the major term, e.g. 


The hill is full of fire. 
because it is full of smoke. 


Here smoke is not present in anything which is not the abode 
of fire. This definition too, according to Gangeéga, is defective, as 
it does not meet the case of an exclusively affirmative inference. 
In diagram II. we find that there is no non-presence of the know- 
able in what is not included in the region of the nameable. 
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Definition of Invariable Concomitance: given by “Lion” and 
“Tiger” —Simha-vyaghrokia-vyaptilaksana. 
1. Invariable concomitance is the state in which the middle 


term has not a locus in which there is the non-co-presence of the 
major term, e.g. 


The hill is full of fire, 
because it is full of smoke. 
Here fire is always co-present with smoke in the locus of the 
latter. It never occurs that in the locus of smoke there is no fire. 


2. Invariable concomitance is the state in which the middle 
term has not a locus which is different from the locus of the major 
term, €.g. 

The hill is full ae fire, 
because it is full of emele. 


The locus of smoke is never different from that of fire, that 
is, the former never extends beyond the latter. 

Gangega observes that both these definitions are defective, 
inasmuch as their import is to show that the middle term has not a 
locus which is also not the locus of the major term. On the con- 
trary we find that the middle term has often a locus which is not 
the locus of the major term. For instance, smoke on a hill has a 
locus which is not the locus of fire in a kitchen. 


Non-existence whose Counterpart is Qualified by a Nature abid— 
ing in a Different Locus—Vyadhikarana-dharmavacchinnabhavah. 


Most of the definitions of invariable concomitance given above 
were defective inasmuch as they did not cover the case of an 
exclusively affirmative inference. They involved such phrases as 
‘non-existence of the major term’ and ‘difference of locus of 
the major term”’ which could not apply to an exclusively affirma- 
tive inference in which the major term was all- Pe To 
make the ‘‘ non-existence of the major term” and ‘‘ difference of 
locus of the major term” possible, even in an exclusively affirma- 
tive inference, some logicians assume a non-existence whose counter- 
part is qualified by a nature abiding in a locus different from 
the counterpart. The expression “ there is no fire possessing the 
nature of a pot”’ signifies that ‘ there is non-existence of a fire as 
qualified by the nature of a pot”? which, according to them, is 
quite correct inasmuch as the nature of a pot abides in the rela- 
tion of inherence in a pot and not in fire. Similarly “ there is no 
nameableness possessing the nature of a pot”? signifies that “ there 
is non existence of nameableness as qualified by the nature of a 
pot.” Though nameableness (major term) is all- pervading we 
have, they say, been able to talk of its non-existence by assuming 
the nature of a pot to abide in it (instead of it in the pot). 
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GangesSa opposes the above view in four ways :—(1) On the 
assumption of a non-existence of this form, invariable concomi- 
tance has to be defined as the state in which the middle term has 
not the co-presence with a non-existence whose counterpart is 
qualified by a nature which is the nature of the major term. This 
definition, in which the counterpart and the major term are identi- 
cal, does not involve a non-existence of the form proposed. The 
definitions already condemned cannot also be defended by the 
assumption of this non-existence. (2) This sort of non-existence 
is not well known and cannot be established by any evidence. (3) 
The counterpart of the non-existence is said to be qualified by 
a quality which does not abide in it. This is impossible because 
our knowledge of non-existence depends on that of its counterpart 
as possessed of the nature. (4) And to assert a non-existence of 
this form is as absurd as to say that there is no hare-horn (éaéa- 
srnga) in a cow. 


Other Objectionable Definitions of Invariable Concomitance—Pir- 
vapaksah. 


GangesSa examines and condemns twelve other definitions of 
invariable concomitance called objectionable definitions given by 
previous logicians. 


The Conclusive Definition of Invariable Concomitance—Siddhanta- 
laksanam. 


Invariable concomitance is the co-presence of the middle 
term with the major term which is not qualified by the nature of 
the counterpart of that absolute non-existence, which abides in the 
same locus with the middle term, but abides in a different locus 
in respect of that counterpart, e.g. 

The hill is full of fire, 
because it is full of smoke. 


Diagram IV. Diagram V. 
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Here there is co-presence of smoke (the middle term) with 
fire (the major term) which is not qualified by the nature of a pot, 
and the absolute non-existence, whose counterpart is the pot, 
abides in the same locus with smoke, but abides in a different 
locus in respect of the pot. 


This definition covers the case of an exclusively affirmative 
inference inasmuch as it does not involve a non-existence of the 
major term, and the major term is not the counterpart of that 
non-existence which abides in the same locus with the middle 
term. Looking at diagram V, we find that there is co-presence of 
the knowable with the nameable which is not qualified by the 
nature of a pot (though the pot is qualified by the nature of the 
nameable), and the absolute non-existence, whose counterpart is 
the pot, abides in the same locus with the knowable, but in a 
different locus in respect of the pot. 


Non-existence of the General Form—Samanyabhavah. 


Some say that even the conclusive definition given above is 
defective inasmuch as in seeking to establish the invariable con- 
comitance of smoke with fire we notice that fires are manifold owing 
to the difference of their loci, e.g. the fire of a kitchen, of a 
sacrificial ground, andsoon. There is non-existence of these fires, 
except one, in the locus of a particular case of smoke. This, by 
making fire the counterpart of that non-existence which abides in 
the same locus with smoke, altogether upsets the conclusive 
definition. 


Gangeéga in reply says that though in the locus of smoke there 
is the non-existence of various fires, the natures which qualify the 
counterparts of those non-existences are not one and the same, vz. 
the nature of fire in general. They are different, that is, particu- 
lar fires have particular natures, as for instance, the nature of 
the fire of a kitchen is different from that of the fire of a sacri- 
ficial ground, and so on. It is therefore necessary to admit a non- 
existence of fire of the general form—such as ‘there is no fire’ 
distinguished from non-existences of particular forms as ‘ there are 
not such and such fires.’ A non-existence of the general form is 
the non-existence whose counterpart is not of a particular nature. 
Had the non-existence of the general form been a name merely for 
the sum total of particular non-existences then there would not 
have arisen in us a doubt of the form—‘ is not there a colour in 
air?’ It is perfectly known to us that in air there are no particu- 
lar colours as red, yellow, etc.; yet we entertain a doubt in our 
mind as to whether there is not in air a non-existence of colour 
of the general form. 
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Invariable Concomitance of Special Forms——isesa-vyaptih. 


It is to be admitted that there is non-existence of the fire of a 
hill in the locus of smoke of a sacrificial ground, and there is non- 
existence of the fire of a sacrifical ground, in the locus of smoke of 
a hill. There is no invariable concomitance of smoke with fire if 
the two occupy different loci, that is, if the locus of smoke is 
different from that of the fire. But nobody can deny the invari- 
able concomitance of smoke with fire if the two occupy the same 
locus, e.g. there is an invariable concomitance of smoke of a hill 
with the fire of the same. Though there is no invariable con- 
comitance of all cases of smoke with all cases of fire, there is the 
concomitance of particular cases of smoke with their corresponding 
fires. The comprehensive connection of smoke with fire is not, by 
this particular concomitance, disturbed, for there is no smoke 
without fire. 

This sort of invariable concomitance, called the invariable 
concomitance of special forms, may be defined as follows :— 

1. Invariable concomitance is the co-presence of the middle 
term with the major term which is different from the counterpart 
of that absolute non-existence which does not abide in the locus of 
that counterpart, but abides with the middle term in the latter’s 
own locus. 

2. Invariable concomitance is the co-presence of the middle 
term with the major term, the locus of which is different from that 
of the counterpart of the reciprocal non-existence which abides in 
the locus of the middle term. 

3. Invariable concomitance is the connection of the middle 
term with the major term which is different from the counterpart 
of that reciprocal non-existence which abides in the same locus 
with the middle term. 

4, Invariable concomitance may also be defined as the co- 
presence of the middle term with the major term when there is no 
condition attached to the middle term. 

5. Invariable concomitance is the co-presence of the middle 
term with the major term which co-abides with that absolute ex- 
istence whose counterpart is that which is qualified by the nature 
of the counterpart of the absolute non-existence abiding in the 
same locus with the middle term. 

6. Invariable concomitance is the possession of that nature 
which establishes the connection (that is, brings about the co- 
presence) of the middle term with the major term. 


The Means of Apprehending Invariable Concomitance —Vyapti- 
grahopayah. 


Some logicians maintain that repeated observations of one 
thing as accompanying another thing are the means of appre- 
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hending invariable concomitance of the one with the other, eg. 
we apprehend the invariable concomitance of smoke with fire 
after we have observed repeatedly that the one accompanies the 
other. 

Gangesa opposes the above view on the following grounds :—— 

(1) Of the repeated observations each one separately cannot 
be the cause of apprehension of invariable concomitance owing to 
lack of unity among the observations. As the successive observa- 
tions perish quickly there is nothing which unites them together 
to cause in us an apprehension of invariable concomitance. The 
impression left in our mind by the past observations are no doubt 
competent to produce recollection and recognition of equal things, 
but they cannot produce apprehension of invariable concomitance 
which involves unequal things such as occurrence of smoke in a 
kitchen, a sacrificial ground, a hill, ete. 

(2) What again is the meaning of repeated observations ? 
Does it mean observation in numerous places, or observation of 
numerous instances, or observation of the same instance numerous 
times ? None of these alternatives are of any help to us in appre- 
hending invariable concomitance. Can we establish invariable 
concomitance of colour with savour, even if we have observed them 
together in numerous places? Can numerous instances of colour 
observed along with savour in the same place (as a pot) entitle 
us to establish invariable concomitance between them? As _ re- 
gards the observation of an instance numerous times, it may be 
asked how many times? There is certainly no fixity as to the 
number of times There cannot in fact be an invariable concomi- 
tance of a pen with the floor even if they have been observed 
together a hundred times. 

2. Some other logicians say that a reasoning (tarka) coupled 
with the observation of co-accompaniment (sahacara) is the means 
of our apprehending invariable concomitance. For instance, 
smoke is in invariable concomitance with fire inasmuch as we ob- 
serve the former co-accompanied by the latter; and by apply- 
ing our reasoning we further find that had there been no insepar- 
able connection between smoke and fire, we could have seen the 
former without the latter, but as such a contingency is an absurd- 
ity, there is certainly an invariable concomitance of smoke with 
fire. 

According to Gangega the above view is untenable inasmuch 
as a reasoning, being itself based on an apprehension of invariable 
concomitance, cannot be the cause of the same. Unless a person 
apprehends the invariable concomitance of one thing with another 
thing, his reasoning, which is to reveal the absurdity of all con- 
trary apprehensions, cannot come into operation. We could argue 
ad infinitum without being able to ascertain whether reasoning 
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preceded the apprehension of invariable concomitance, or the 
latter preceded the former, 


Conclusion as to the Means of Apprehending Invariable Concomi- 
tance— V yaptigrahopaya-siddhanta. 


The observation of co-accompaniment attended with the 
absence of knowledge of exceptions is the means of apprehending 
invariable concomitance, e.g. there is invariable concomitance of 
smoke with fire as the former constantly accompanies the latter 
without any exceptions. 


The knowledge of exceptions may assume the form of a cer- 
tainty or doubt. In the former alternative we cannot at all appre- 
hend invariable concomitance, and in the latter there is great diffi- 
culty in apprehending it. Doubt arises from two sources, viz. some- 
times from the suspicion of a condition (upadhi) and sometimes 
from the recognition of common properties and non-recognition of 
special properties. As an instance of the latter source we may 
point out a tall object which in the twilight produces in us a 
doubt as to whether it is a man or a post, because we recognize in 
it tallness which is the common property of a man and a post 
without the recognition of locomotion, etc., which are the special 
properties of aman. As an instance of the former source, we 
may cite the case of a fire which, if wet fuel is attached to it 
as a condition, may be inseparably connected with smoke. In 
asserting the invariable concomitance of smoke with fire! we are 
therefore in doubt as to whether wet fuel is not a condition. 

In certain instances the doubt does not arise at all on account 
of absence of such defects as myopia, long distance, etc. In 
certain other instances the doubt is removed by the employment 
of reasoning. For instance, our doubt as to whether there is in- 
variable concomitance of fire with smoke, is removed by reasoning 
as follows: Had fire constantly accompanied smoke there would 
have been smoke in a red-hot iron-ball; but in it there is fire 
and no smoke; so there is no invariable concomitance of fire with 
smoke (but there is that of smoke with fire). 


The reasoning which is to remove doubt, is to be carried on 
only as long as the doubt is not removed. The charge of regressus 
ad infinitum brought against the reasoning employed to establish 
invariable concomitance, does not apply to the present case, in 
which reasoning ceases with the disappearance of doubt and does 
not continue up to the commencement of the processes establish- 
ing invariable concomitance. 


! There is invariable concomitance of smoke with fire but not of fire with 
smoke ; that is, wherever there is smoke there is fire, but not vice versa. 
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Reasoning (or Confutation)—Tarka. 


The processes of reasoning (or confutation) may be illustrated 
as follows :-— 


Interrogation.—Can smoke abide without fire ? 

Reasoning.—lf smoke could abide without fire, it would not 
have been a product of fire 

Re-interrogation.—Is smoke a product of fire ? 

Reasoning.—lf smoke were produced neither from fire nor from 
non-fire, then it would have been a non-product. But it 
is not so. 

Doubt.—Smoke then may have been produced either from fire 
or without a cause. 

Incompatibility.—Why a person, who thus indulges in doubt, is 
nevertheless led on to activity? If he doubts whether 
an effect may or may not be produced without a cause, 
why does he seek for a fire to obtain smoke, and for 
food to get satisfaction ? His own activity indicates that 
he is well aware of the connection between a cause and 
its effect. Why does he then entertain doubt? It is 
incompatible with his own activity. There is no doubt 
that smoke as an effect cannot be produced without a 
cause. Smoke is in fact a product of fire without which 
it cannot abide. 


Comprehensiveness of Invariable Concomitance—Vyaptyanugamah. 


Comprehensiveness (anugama) is the nature which exhibits 
in one form all the various kinds of invariable concomitance pre- 
viously defined. The invariable concomitance involving recipro- 
cal non-existence is a comprehensive one, and is on account of 
shortness to be accepted as the cause of inference. Of the five 
provisional definitions of invariable concomitance the third and 
the fifth, and of those of the invariable concomitance of a special 
form, the second and the third involve reciprocal non-existence, 
The conclusive definition of invariable concomitance may also be 
so modified as to involve reciprocal non-existence. Of these the 
third definition of the invariable concomitance of a special form 
is very short by far. 


Intercourse whose Character is General—Samanya-laksana. 


We observed that there is invariable concomitance of smoke 
of a kitchen with fire of the same, and similarly there is invari- 
able concomitance of smoke of a sacrifical ground with fire of the 
same. Though we thus observe that there is invariable concomi- 
tance of particular cases of smoke with particular cases of fire, we 
cannot infer fire on a hill by seeing smoke there, until we can 
establish the invariable concomitance of all cases of smoke with 
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all cases of fire. We can establish the invariable concomitance of 
all cases of smoke with all cases of fire, if weassume the knowledge 
of “‘smokeness”’ (the generic nature of smoke) as the intercourse 
for our perception of all cases of smoke, and the knowledge of “ fire- 
ness’ (the generic nature of fire) as the intercourse for our percep- 
tion of ail cases of fire. This sort of intercourse which consists of 
the knowledge of a generic nature is called an intercourse whose 
character is general. It is described by some logicians as an 
ordinary intercourse of particularity, while others describe it as a 
transcendent intercourse. The logicians, who hold the first view, 
say that in perceiving a particular smoke by means of our eye 
there is the intercourse of union, while in perceiving ‘‘ smokeness ” 
there is the intercourse of united-inherence, and in perceiving all 
cases of smoke (at all times and in ail places) through the know- 
ledge of ‘‘smokeness ’ there is the intercourse of particularity. 
All these cases of intercourse are ordinary ones 
The logicians, who hold the second view, say that in the per- 
ception as a particular smoke and ‘* smokeness ”’ there are no doubt 
rdinary intercourses of union and united-inherence respectively, 
but in the perception of all cases of smoke through the know- 
ledge of ‘‘ smokeness ” the intercourse is a transcendent one. It 
cannot be an ordinary intercourse because of all cases of smoke 
the present ones can be perceived by our eyes independent of the 
knowledge of ‘‘smokeness,” while the past and future cases of 
smoke with which our eyes are not connected, cannot be perceived 
at all through any of the six ordinary intercourses. Therefore the 
intercourse, viz. the knowledge of ‘“‘smokeness’’, through which 
we perceive all cases of smoke, is a transcendent one whose charac- 
ter is general. Hence the apprehension of invariable concomit- 
ance of a particular case of smoke with a particular case of fire 
refers through the intercourse whose character is general to all 
cases of smoke and all cases of fire. 


Conclusion about the Intercourse whose Character is General.— 
Samanya-laksana-siddhantah. 

If the intercourse, whose character is general, were not accept- 
ed, there could not arise any doubt as to whether there were 
instances in which smoke (the middle term) did not accompany 
fire (the major term). As to the cases of smoke which were 
present, we could perceive their co-accompaniment with cases of 
fire, and they could leave no room for doubt regarding any case 
of exception. As for the past and future cases of smoke, or the 
cases of smoke of distant places, we could not know them as they 
were beyond the range of our eyes. In the absence of knowledge 
of those cases of smoke it would be impossible for us to entertain 
any doubt as to whether they constantly accompanied fire. Doubt 
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being impossible, there could not be any reasoning employed to 
remove it. Hence we could not apprehend an invariable con- 
comitance. But if the intercourse whose character is general, is 
admitted, we can explain the perception of all cases of smoke 
through the intercourse of ‘‘smokeness.”’ It is possible for doubt 
to arise in respect of some of these cases of smoke through non- 
recognition of their special properties. We must therefore admit 
intercourse whose character is general. 


The Conditional Middle Term— U padhi-vadah. 


The middle term, if it is to be in invariable concomitance 
with the major, should be devoid of condition, that is, should 
be unconditional. A condition (wpadhi) is that which constantly 
accompanies the major term, but does not always accompany the 
middle term, e.g. 

The hill is full of smoke, 
because it is full of fire (nourished by wet fuel). 


Diagram VI, 


Here smoke is the major term, fire is the middle term and 
wet fuel is a condition. The wet fuel constantly accompanies 
smoke, but does not always accompany fire. [or instance, the 
fire in an ignited iron-ball is not accompanied by wet fuel at all. 

“ Accompanying the major term” signifies the state of not 
being the counterpart of that absolute non-existence which abides 
in the locus of the major term, that is, the state of not being 
absent from the locus of the major term, ‘‘ Not accompanying 
the middle term” is the state of being the counterpart of that 
absolute non-existence which abides in the locus of the middle 
term, that is, the state of being absent from the locus of the 
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middle term. In diagram VI. “ wet fuel” is not absent from the 
region of smoke, but it is present in some regions of fire and ab- 
sent from the remaining regions of the same. 

‘“‘ Mitra has many sons of whom one is black, and the rest fair- 
complexioned. The son conceived at a time when Mitra ate vege- 
tables, is black, but other sons that were conceived while she did 
not eat vegetables but drank milk, are fair-complexioned.” In 
diagram VII. we find that ‘ eating vegetable ” is a condition which 
accompanies Mitra’s black son, but does not accompany her fair- 
complexioned sons. 


Diagram VII. 


He is black, 
because he is a son of Mitra 
(who eats vegetables). 


Some say that ‘‘ eating vegetables”’ is not a condition inas- 
much as it does not always accompany blackness; for instance, 
the blackness of a pot is not the result of eating vegetables. 
Gangesga meets the objection by saying that the blackness marking 
Mitra’s son is not of the same nature as the blackness which 
abides inapot. A ‘‘condition”’ is, according to him, to be clearly 
defined as follows :— 

A condition is that which constantly accompanies the major 
term, but does not always accompany the middle term, in respect 
of an entity of a fixed nature. 

Condition is of two kinds, wiz. (1) sure, and (2) suspected. 
A condition is said to be ‘‘sure’’ when we know with certainty that 
it constantly accompanies the major term, but does not always 
accompany the middle term ; and it is said to be ‘‘ suspected ” when 
there is doubt as to its accompanying the major term or as to its 
not accompanying the middle term. An instance of a suspected 
condition is given below :— 

The earth has a maker, 
because it is a product (caused by a body). 


Here ‘‘caused by a body” is a condition which constantly 
accompanies a maker (if the maker is a person, but not if the maker 
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is a collection of atoms), but does not always accompany a product 
(for instance, a product like a pot is caused by a body, but a 
product like a lightning is not so caused). The condition, viz. 
‘causing by a body ” , 18 therefore a suspected one. 
A condition is not in itself a defect, but its attachment to 
the middle term indicates that that term is erratic and the con- 
clusion drawn therefrom wrong. 


The State of Being the Locus or Minor Term—Puaksata. 


The state of being the locus or the minor term (paksata) 
has been defined by some logicians as the state in which it is 
doubtiul whether the major term abides in it or not. Seeing 
that the connection of the major term with the locus or minor 
term, may not necessarily involve a doubt, Gangesa prefers to 
define the minor term as that whose connection with the major 
term isnot known with certainty in consequence of the absence 
of a desire to know the connection. .g. in the proposition “ the 
hill is full of fire”’, the hill is the minor term whose connection 
with fire was hitherto neither investigated nor known. The 
minor term is so named not merely if there is an absence of know- 
ledge of its connection with the major term, but also if the 
absence of knowledge is due to the absence of a desire to arrive at 
the knowledge. We cannot treat the minor term as such merely 
by establishing with it a connection of the major term if that 
connection has already been known, but we shall be justified in 
treating it as the minor term if ae is in usa desire again to 
establish the connection. 

A homologue, a similar locus, a homogeneous affirmative or 
positive exampie (sapaksa), is that in which the major term is 
known with certainty to abide, e.g. the hillis full of fire, because it 
is full of smoke, as a kitchen. 

A heterologue, a dissimilar locus, a heterogeneous or negative 
example (vipaksa), is that in which the major term is known 
not to abide, e.g. the hill is full of fire, because it is full of smoke ; 
where there is no fire, there is no smoke, as a lake. 


Consideration or Knowledge of Premises—Paramarsah. 


Consideration (pardmarsah) is the } <nowledge that the middle 
term, in invariable concomitance with the major term, abides in 
the minor, ¢.9g. 


The hill is full of fire, 
because it is full of smoke. 


Here consideration consists of the knowledge that in the hill 
abides smoke which is in invariable concomitance with fire. This 
knowledge (consideration) is the cause of inference. 


28 
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The ancients held that smoke actually perceived together 
with the knowledge that it is in invariable concomitance with fire 
was the cause of inference. But Gangesa opposes this view by 
saying that if smoke actually perceived were the cause, then in- 
ference could not take place from smoke that had been destroyed 
or that had not yet arisen. On hearing that there will be smoke 
here, a person can at once infer that there will be fire here, 
although he does not actually perceive the smoke which is not pre- 
sent. Itis therefore not smoke itself but the knowledge of it that 
is the cause of the inference. In other words, the middle term 
actually perceived together with the knowledge that it is in in- 
variable concomitance with fire, is not the cause of inference, but 
consideration or knowledge that in the minor term abides the middle 
term which is, in invariable concomitance with the major term, 
such a cause. 


An Exclusively Affirmative Inference—K evalanvayyanumanam. 


Inference is of three kinds, viz. (1) an exclusively affirmative 
inference (kevalanvayyanumanam), (2) an exclusively negative 
inference (kevalavyatirekyanumanam), and (3) an affirmative nega- 
tive inference (anvaya-vyatirekyanumanam). 

The exclusively affirmative is an inference in which there is 
no negative example. It may also be defined as an inference in 
which the major term is not the counterpart of that absolute non- 
existence which has an abode; or, as an inference in which there 
is no non-presence of the major term, ¢.g. 

This is nameable, 
because it is knowable—(vide diagram II). 


An Exclusively Negative Inference—K evalavyatirekyanumanam. 


An exclusively negative inference is the inference in which 
the major term has no affirmative example. It may also be 
defined as the inference in which the major term does not abide 
in anything else but in the minor term, e.g. 


Diagram VIII. 


/POSSESSING \ 
SMELL. 


The earth is different from 
other things, 
| because it possesses smell. 


OTHER 


THINGS 


EARTH 


is ian 
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An Affirmative-Negative Inference. 


The affirmative-negative is an inference in which the major 
term has both affirmative and negative examples, e.g. 
The hiil is full of fire, 
because it is full of smoke, 
as a kitchen and not as a lake. 


Presumption— A/tha patti. 


The Mimamsakas say that presumption (arthapaiti) is a 
separate means of knowledge. On hearing that ‘‘ Devadatta, who 
is fat, does not eat in the day’’, we at once conclude that he eats 
in-the night. Since a person cannot become fat unless he eats 
either in the day or in the night, and, since he does not eat in the 
day, it follows by presumption that he eats in the night. 

Gangesa does not admit presumption to be a separate means 
of knowledge, but includes it in the negative inference! which 
establishes the absence of the middle term through the absence of 
the major term. Here the absence of eating in the night would 
have been followed by the absence of that fatness which is attend- 
ed with non-eating in the day. 


Inference for One’s Self—Svarihanumana. 


Inference is of two kinds: (1) inference for one’s self (svar- 
thanumana) and (2) inference for the sake of others (parartha- 
numana). A person having himself repeatedly observed in the 
kitchen and other places the invariable concomitance of smoke 
with fire, goes near a hill and sees smoke on it. He recollects 
that, wherever there is smoke, there is fire, and thereupon know- 
ledge arises in him that ‘this hill has smoke which is in invariable 
concomitance with fire.” This knowledge is called ‘‘ consideration 
of the sign” (lingaparamarésa) or simply ‘‘ consideration” (para- 
maréa), from which follows the knowledge that “ this hill has fire’’, 
which is called inferential conclusion (anwmitz). This is the pro- 
cess of inference for one’s self. 


Inference for the sake of Others—Pararthanumdana. 


When a person, having inferred fire from smoke, demonstrates 
it to others by the employment of a syllogism, it is called ‘‘ an 
inference for the sake of others.”” The process of this inference is 
as follows :— 


1 A person to be fat must take his food either in the day or in the night—(A 


osition). : = 
Bre Akiak who is fat, does not take his food in the day—(E proposition). _ 
Therefore Devadatta must take his food in the night. (This is a disjunetive 


categorical syllogism.) 
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(1) The hill is full of fire, 

(2) Because it is full of smoke. 

(3) All that is full of smoke is full of fire, as a kitchen, » 
(4) This hill is full of smoke, 

(5) Therefore this hill is full of fire. 


The demonstration given above produces in other people 
‘ consideration of the sign’, which necessarily makes them admit 


that the hill has fire. 
Syllogism— N yayah. 


Syllogism (nyaya) is the name for a collection of five sentences 
which give rise to knowledge that produces consideration. It is 
set forth as follows :— 


(1) This hill is full of fire-—Proposition. 

(2) Because it is full of smoke—Reason. 

(3) All that is full of smoke is full of fire, as a kitchen—Zaample. 
(4) This hill is full of smoke—A pplication. 

(5) Therefore this hill is full of fire—Conclusion. 


After these five sentences have been employed there arises in 
the mind of the listener consideration of the form, ‘ this hill is full 
of smoke, which is in invariable conecomitance with fire ’’, from 
which follows the conclusion, ‘‘ this hill is full of fire.” Syllogism 
is therefore the name for the entire collection of these five sentences, 
each of which is called a part or member. 


Parts of a Syllogism—Avayavah. 


A part or member (avayavah) is a sentence that gives rise to 
knowledge which contributes to the production of an entire 
knowledge which produces consideration. On the employment of 
the five sentences there arises, at first, knowledge from each of 
them separately. Then arises collective knowledge from the five 
sentences combined together. This collective knowledge which 
produces consideration is based on each of the five sentences 
called a part or member. The parts are five, viz. (1) the proposi- 
tion, (2) the reason, (3) the example, (4) the application, and (5) 
the conclusion. : 


The Proposition—Pratijia. 


The proposition (pratijid) is a sentence which causes know- 
ledge, whose object is the same as that of the conclusion and 
which contributes to the production of the entire knowledge which 
produces consideration, ¢.g. 


This hill is full of fire. 
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. It may also be defined as a sentence which gives rise to an 
inquiry necessitating the mention of the reason, e.g. this hill is 
full of fire. (Why so? because it is smoky.) 


The Reason or Middle Term—/etuh, 


The reason or middle term (hetuh) is a word, with the instru- 
mental or ablative suffix attached to it, which produces know- 
ledge whose object is not the probandum (major term) but which 
contributes to the production of the entire knowledge that gives 
rise to consideration, ¢.g. because it is full of snfoke (i.c. by or 
from smokiness). 

The reason is of two kinds: (1) the affirmative (anvayi) and 
(2) the negative (vyatireki). The affirmative reason is a member 
with the instrumental or ablative suffix attached to it, which pro- 
duces knowledge that necessitates the mention of the member ex- 
pressive of an affirmative invariable concomitance, e.g. because it 
has smoke (7.e. by or from ‘‘smokiness’’), all that has smoke has 
fire, as a kitchen. The negative reason is a member with the in- 
strumental or ablative suffix attached to it, which produces know- 
ledge that necessitates the mention of the member expressive of a 
negative invariable concomitance, ¢.g. because it has smoke, (7.e. 
by or from ‘‘smokiness*’), all that has no fire has no smoke, as a 
lake. 


Example—udaharanam. 


The example (udaharanam) is a word which, while producing 
knowledge of connection of the form that the locus of the middle 
term is constantly occupied by the major term, causes another 
knowledge which proceeds from the sentence expressive of con- 
sideration,' e.g. 

All that has smoke has fire, as a kitchen, 
{So this hill has smoke]. 


Application—upanayah, 


The application (wpanayah) is a member which produces con- 
sideration, e.g. All that has smoke has fire, this hill too has smoke. 


Conclusion—Nigamanam. 


Conclusion (nigamanam) is a sentence which, while causing 
the knowledge which givesiirise to consideration, produces know- 
ledge of the major term as indicated by that of the middle term 
through its invariable concomitance with the major term and 


| ¢.e. application (wpanayah), the sentence expressive of consideration. 
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its nature of abiding in the minor term, e.g. In this hill there is 
smoke, which is in invariable concomitance with fire. Therefore 
in this hill there is fire, or therefore this hill is full of fire. 


Fallacies —Heivabhasah. 
A General Definition of Fallacy—Hetvabhasa-samanya-niruktth. 


A person can ascertain truths and achieve victory by exposing 
fallacies in the argument of his opponent. It is therefore neces- 
sary to define a fallacy, which in Sanskrit is called hetvabhasa, 
a semblance of reason, a fallacy of reason or a fallacious reason. 

A fallacy is an object of knowledge which obstructs an infer- 
ence. It is in brief a defective reason. There are five kinds of 
fallacy or defective reason, viz. (1) the erratic or uncertain (savya- 
bhicara or anaikanta), (2) the contradictory (viruddha), (3) the 
counterbalanced (satpratipaksita), (4) the unproved or inconclu- 
sive (asiddha), and (5) the incompatible (badhita). The defects 
involved in the above reasons are respectively the following :—(1) 
the erraticalness or uncertainty (vyabhicara), (2) contradiction 
(virodha), (3) counterbalance (satpratipaksa), (4) absence of proof 
or inclusiveness (asiddhi), and (5) incompatibility, (badha). 


The Erratic Reason—Savyabhicarah. 


The erratic (savyabhicaéra) is a reason or middle term in which 
abides a character, the possession of which canses that presence of 
two alternatives which produces doubt in the probandum or major 
term. The nature refers to the constant accompaniment with, or 
absence from, both the major term and its non-existence. The 
erratic reason is subdivided into (1) that which is too general (sa- 
dharana), (2) that which is non-general or not general enough (asa- 
dhirana), and (3) that which is non-exclusive (anupasamhar’). 

A reason is said to be too general, if it abides in the locus of 
the major term as well as in that of its absence, e.g. 

This hill is full of smoke, 
beeause it is full of fire. 


Here the reason ‘‘ fire’ abides in the region of smoke (as in 
a kitchen) as well as in the region of the absence of smoke (as in 
an ignited iron-ball). 

A reason is said to be non-general or not general enough, if it 
abides neither in the locus of the major term nor in that of its 
absence, e.g. 

This hill is full of smoke, 
because it is full of ether. 
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Here the reason is ether, which has no locus. Ether abides 
neither in the locus of fire nor in that of the absence of fire. 
A reason is said to be non-eaclusive, if it is destitute of an 
example, whether affirmative or negative, e.g. 
All things are impermanent, 
because they are knowable. 


Here we cannot cite any example, as “all things” is the 
subject. 


The Contradictory Reason—Viruddhah. 


The contradictory (viruddhah) is a reason which is the counter- 
part of that non-existence which constantly accompanies the 
major term, ¢.g. 

This hill is full of fire, 
because it is full of water. 


Here the reason is contradictory, inasmuch as water is the 
counterpart of the non-existence of water, which constantly accom- 
panies fire. 

The contradictory may also be defined as a reason (middle 
term) which is constantly accompanied by the absence of the pro- 
bandum, major term. 


The Counterbalanced Reason—Satpratipaksvah. 


If, at the time of the consideration of a reason which seeks 
to establish the existence of the probandum or major term, there 
occurs the consideration of another reason which seeks to establish * 
the non-existence of that term, the first reason is a counterbalanced 
one,—in fact, both the reasons are counterbalanced, e.g. 

One reason—Sound is eternal, because it is audible, 
Opposite reason—Sound is non-eternal, because it is a product. 


In the above instances, as consideration of both the sides pre- 
vails, there is no real inference. The inference from one reason 
being of as much force as that from the other reason, the two in- 
ferences neutralize each other. 


The Unproved Reason—Asiddhah. 


The unproved (asiddhah) reason is of three kinds: (1) un- 
proved on the part of its locus or the subject (asrayasiddhah), (2) 
unproved with regard to its own nature (svariipisiddhah), and (3) 
unproved in respect of accompaniment (vyapyatvasiddhah). 

(1) A reason is said to be unproved on the part of its locus, if 
the characteristic distinguishing the locus does not belong to it, e.g. 
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This golden hill is full of fire, 
because it is full of smoke. 


Here the reason ‘‘ smoke ”’ is unproved, as its locus is unreal, 
on account of the “‘ goldenness ’’ not belonging to a hill. 

(2) A reason is said to be unproved with regard to its own 
nature, if it does not abide in the locus or minor term, e.g. 

The lake is full of fire, 
because it is full of smoke. 

Here the reason is unproved, as smoke from its very nature 
does not abide in a lake. 

(3) A reason is said to be unproved in respect of constant ac- 
companiment, if its generic nature is not useful in establishing its 
invariable concomitance with the major term. I¢ is subdivided as 
follows :— 

(a) Unproved on the part of the major term (sadhyasiddht) 
which occurs when there is a useless adjective appended 
to that term, e.g. 
This hill is full of golden fire, 
because it is full of smoke. 
‘Golden ”’ is useless. 
(b) Unproved on the part of the reason (hetvasiddhi) which 
occurs when there is a useless adjective appended to it, 


ef. 
This hill is full of fire, 
because it is full of blue smoke. 


‘* Blue”’ is useless. 
(c) Unproved in respect of invariable concomitance (vyapiya- 
siddhi) which occurs when there is a condition attached 
to the reason, e.g. 


This hill is full of smoke, 
because it is full of fire nourished by wet fuel (which 


is a condition attached to the reason). 


The Incompatible Reason—Badhitah. 


An incompatible reason (badhitah) occurs when there is the 
knowledge that the major term, which is assigned to the minor 
term, does not really abide in it, e.g. 

Fire is cold, 
because it is a substance. 

The incompatible reason, which is of ten kinds, occurs under 
the following circumstances :— 

(1) The minor term being incompatible with perception (paksak 
pratyaksa-badhitah), e.g. 
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A pot is all-pervading, 
because it is existent. 


(2) The minor term being incompatible with inference (paksa/ 
anumana-badhiiah), e.g. 
An atom has parts, 
because it has a shape. 


An atom has in fact no shape and no parts. 


(3) The minor term being incompatible with verbal testimony 
(paksah sabda-badhitah), e.g. 


The golden mountain (Meru) is stony, 
because it is a mountain. 


(4) The minor term being incompatible with perception which 
establishes the counterpart of the major term (paksah 
sadhya-pratiyogi-pratyaksa-badhitah), e.g. 

Fire is non-warm, 
because it is a product. 


(5) The minor term being incompatible with the inference 
which establishes the counterpart of the major term 
(paksah sadhya-pratiyogyanumana-badhitah), ¢.g. 

Sound is inaudible, 
because it is a quality (of ether). 


(6) The minor term being incompatible with comparison which 
establishes the counterpart of the major term (paksah 
sadhya-pratiyogyupamana-badhitak), e.g. 

Bos-gavaeus-ness is not the connotation of the term 
bos-gavaeus, 
because it is a general notion. 


(7) The minor term being incompatible with the evidence which 
is analogous to the evidence that establishes the major 
term paksah sadhya-grahaka-pramana-jatiya-pramana-vi- 
ruddhak), e.g. 

The skull of a deceased person is pure, 
because it is the limb of a being that had life, as a 
conch-shell. 
[The scripture declares a conch-shell to be pure but not the 
skull of a deceased person. | 

(8) The minor term being incompatible with perception which 
establishes the middle term (paksah helu-grahaka-pratyakse - 
hadhitah), €.g. 

Water and air are warm, 


because they are possessed of touch, unlike that of the 
earth. 
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(9) The minor term being incompatible with inference which 
establishes the middle term (paksah hetu-grahakanumana- 
badhitah), e.g 

The mind is all-pervading, 
because it is a seat of union which is a non-coexist- 
ent cause of knowledge. 


(10) The minor term being incompatible with verbal testimony 
which establishes the middle term (paksah hetu-grahaka- 
Sabda-badhitah) , e.g. 

The Rajasiiya sacrifice should be celebrated by Brah- 
manas, 
because it is the means of conquering heaven. 


[From verbal testimony the Rajastiya sacrifice is ascertained 
to be a duty of the Ksatriyas and not of the Brahmanas]. 


Fallacies are serviceable as they point out Inefficiency—A etva- 
bhasianam-asadhakata-sadhakatva-niri panam, 


A fallacy when exposed is a good reply to an opponent, whose 
argument is thus pointed out to be inefficient. Quibbles and far- 
fetched analogies are not good replies as they are of no use in this 
respect. Far-fetched analogies are moreover self-destructive. 


Inference of God—/évaranumanam. 


By inference we can prove the existence of God, the Maker of 
the universe. The inference employed for this purpose is as 
follows :— 


The universe has a maker, 
because it is a product, as a pot. 


The causes which operate in the case of a product may be 
stated thus :— 


There must be (1) a direct knowledge (perception) by an 
agent himself of the materials which constitute a product, (2) a 
desire on the part of the agent to make it, and (3) an act of 
making it. 

For instance, in making a product called a pot there are in 
the potter, (1) a perception of the pieces that constitute a pot, (2) 
a desire on his part to make it, and (3) his actual making of it. 

Similarly in the case of a product called a binary atomic com- 
pound (dvyanuka) ihere must be (1) perception by an agent of the 
atoms which constitute the compound, (2) a desire in him to make 
it, (3) and his actual making of it. Now atoms are supersensuous, 
and, as such, cannot be perceived by man. Hence the maker of the 
binary atomic compound is an agent, who is not man but God. 
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Book III, Comparison —Upamana-khanda. 


A man, who does not know the signification of the word 
bos-gavaeus, hearing from an elder that 
P PR ee se the word bos-gavaeus signifies an animal 
aa : which is like a cow, goes into a forest where 
he sees an animal like a cow. Recollecting 
the instructive assertion of the elder, he institutes a comparison by 
which he arrives at the conclusion that the animal which he sees is 
the thing signified by the word bos-gavaeus. The means by 
which this conclusion has been arrived at is called comparison 
(wpamana). This means is the knowledge of likeness between a 
cow and a bos-gavaeus. The word comparison is ordinarily taken 
to signify the whole process. 

The intercourse or operation (vyapara), in the case of com- 
parison, consists in the recollection of the instructive assertion of 
the elder, viz. that the word bos-gavaeus signifies an animal which 
is like a cow. The result of comparison (wpamiti) is the knowledge 
of the relation of a name to something so named. 

The Mimathsakas maintain that likeness (sadréya) is a dis- 
tinct object which is not included in the 
seven categories of the Vaisesikas. The 
signification of the word bos-gavaeus is, according to them, an 
animal which possesses likeness to a cow. Gangesa opposes this 
view by saying that it is cumbersome. A thing is said to bear 
likeness to another thing, if it, while possessing the special property 
of the latter thing, is different from the same in the generic nature. 
Such being the definition of likeness, we have to admit an infinite 
number of likenesses corresponding to the thing to which they 
refer. The real signification of the word bos-gavaeus, according 
to Gangega, is not an animal which possesses likeness to a cow but 
an animal which possesses the generic nature of a bos-gavaeus 
(that is, which is a type of all bos-gavaeus). Hence the result 
of comparison consists of knowledge of the relation between the 
word bos-gavaeus and the animal which possesses the generic 
nature of a bos-gavaeus. 

Some say that the knowledge of the signification of the word 

; bos-gavaeus is derived through perception. 

pale bast not per- This is absurd. Though the relation be- 

— tween the word bos-gavaeus and the animal 

called bos-gavaeus may be perceived in a particular case with 

which our eyes are in union, it is impossible for us to perceive such 

a relation in other cases which are beyond our eyes. Therefore 

the knowledge of signification of the word bos-gavaeus is not 

derived through perception, but through a separate means of know- 
ledge, called comparison, 


Likeness explained. 
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Neither can the knowledge of signification of the word bos- 
gavaeus be derived through inference, inas- 
much as in the case of comparison know- 
ledge is derived through the knowledge 
of likeness, independent of knowledge of invariable concomi- 
tance which is indispensable to an inference. Moreover in the 
case of knowledge derived through comparison there is in us a’ 
self-consciousness of the form ‘‘I compare’’, but not of the form 
einer 


Comparison is not infer- 
ence. 


Book IV. Verbal Testimony—Sabda-khanda. 
Definition of Verbal Testimony—NSabda-nirii panam. 


Speech ! (Sabda) is a means of valid knowledge if it is uttered 
by a person as an outcome of the true knowledge of its meaning. 
e.g. the speech, the horse runs, is a means of valid knowledge if 
it has been uttered by a person who knows its meaning. “The 
means by which or the process through which the vatid knowledge 
is derived is called verbal testimony (sabda- pramanam). A speech 
uttered by a person who does not know its meaning may produce 
knowledge the validity of which is uncertain. 


Verbal Knowledge—Sabda-bodhah. 


Any knowledge derived from a speech is called verbal know- 
ledge (Sabda- bodhah). Tt is the knowledge of the mutual connection 
of things signified by words which possess expectancy, consis- 
tency, contiguity and potentiality, and convey intention. The 
process through which verbal knowledge is produced is described 
as follows :— 


In a speech—ghatah asti (there is a pot)—are to be noted the 
following : 

(i) At first there is the hearing® of (sabdasya Ssravanam) words in 
the speech, viz. ghala +h + as + ti (there + is +a + pot). 

(ii) Then there is the recollection of things (arthasya smaranaim) 
signified by the words, viz. the recollection of ‘‘ pot” signi- 
fied by the word ghata, of * one”’ signified by h (a modi- 
fication of the first-case-ending sw), of ‘‘ existing” signi- 
fied by as and of ‘‘ the state of abiding ”’ signified by ti, 
(a verbal termination of the third person. singular number, 
present tense). 

(ii) Afterwards there is the knowledge of the mutual connection 
of things thus recollected (sainsarga- -bodhak), that is, the 
knowledge that ‘ Bek: as eed by oneness is an abode 


atesel? a aye ** the know ee of speech.”’ 


2 Te words need not always be actually heard, for sometimes we may recol- 
lect them from a written statement. 
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of existence. The knowledge in this third step is spe- 
cially called a verbal knowledge. 

(iv) Lastly there is sel/-conciousness (anuvyavasaya) of the know- 
ledge in the following form: ‘‘ I am the possessor of the 
knowledge of pot which as qualified by oneness is an 
abode of existence.” 


Speech as a means of Valid Knowledge—Sabda-pramanyavadah. 


(a) Can it be denied that speech is a means of valid knowledge ? 

A means, otherwise called an instrument (karana), is that 
cause which, when brought into operation, necessarily produces its 
effect. Speech is not, according to the Buddhists, such a means, 
inasmuch as it does not, even when uttered by a person who 
knows its meaning, produce knowledge, unless it is attended with 
expectancy, consistency, etc. Therefore ‘“‘speech is not,” say 
the Buddhists, ‘“‘ a means of valid knowledge.”’ 

Speech is indeed a means of valid knowledge, and Gangesa 
opposes the above view by asking whence, if the Buddhists do not 
admit speech to be a means of valid knowledge, they derive 
the validity of their own speech, viz. ‘‘ speech is not a means 
of valid knowledge.”” The verbal testimony being denied, 
their speech cannot be proved as valid, and as such cannot be 
advanced against any party. On the contrary if their speech is 
admitted as valid, they will have to abandom their contention 
that ‘‘speech is not a means of valid knowledge.’’ The conten- 
tion of the Buddhists is therefore baseless, and speech is indeed 
a means of valid knowledge. But speech, if it is to bea means 
of valid knowledge, must not be a bare one: it should be attended 
with expectancy, consistency, efc. 

Speech is mentioned as the means or instrument because 
it is the main cause in the production of valid knowledge, while 
expectancy, consistency, etc., are mere attendant causes or condi- 
tions. It should be stated here that only one cause without 
attendant conditions cannot produce any effect. 


(b) Is verbal testimony included in perception ? 

The Buddhists, while not claiming their speech to be valid, 
say that it serves at any rate to produce in us a mental percep- 
tion of the form “‘speech is not a means of valid knowledge” 
by causing the recollection of things signified by it. When we 
hear the speech, viz. “speech is not a means of valid knowledge,’’ 
there arises in us a knowledge (recollection) of the things signified 
by it, and, through the intercourse whose character is knowledge, 
we actually perceive the thing in our mind. The function of 
verbal testimony being thus performed by mental perception, 
there is no necessity for assuming the former as a distinct means 
of valid knowledge. 
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(c) Verbal testimony is not included in perception. 

Gangesa holds that speech which is attended with expect- 
aney, etc., and produces recollection of things signified by it, 
must be accepted as a means of valid knowledge quite distinct 
from perception. Just as in the perception of a colour our eye is the 
means or instrument, its union with the colour is the intercourse, 
and the perceptual knowledge is the result, so in verbal testi- 
mony, speech is the means or instrument, the recollection of 
things signified by it is the intercourse and the verbal knowledge 
is the result. Speech therefore serves the same purpose in verbal 
testimony as the sense-organs do in perception, in other words, 
speech is the means of verbal knowledge, and considering the 
distinct nature of this means we must admit verbal testimony to 
be a distinct means of valid knowledge. 


(d) Is verbal testemony included in inference ? 

The Vaisesikas maintain that verbal testimony is not a 
distinct means of valid knowledge but is included in inference. 
In deriving knowledge from speech we first hear the words 
constituting the speech and then recollect the things signified by 
the words. The knowledge of the mutual connection of things 
thus recollected, which is designated as verbal knowledge, is, 
according to the Vaisesikas, derived from inference. Suppose 
one utters a speech thus: ‘‘he beat the cow with a stick.”’ On 
hearing this speech the listener may, say the Vaisesikas, infer as 
follows :— 

(1) The words constituting this speech must have been preceded 
by knowledge of the mutual connection of things as in- 
tended by the speaker and recollected by his words,— 
proposition. 

(2) Because they are possessed of expectancy, etc., and convey 
the intention of the speaker,—reason. 

(3) The words of all speeches possessing expectancy, etc. and 
conveying the intention of a speaker are preceded by the 
knowledge of the mutual connection of things as intended 
by the speaker and recollected by his words, just as the 
words of a speech, viz, ‘‘ bring a pot” uttered by me 
(the listener),— example. 


If we can thus derive knowledge of the speech by means of 
inference, there is, according to the Vaisesikas, no necessity for 
admitting a separate means of knowledge called verbal testimony. 


(e) Verbal knowledge is not included in inference. 

Gangesa opposes the above view as follows: 

The inference as shown above is not valid, inasmuch ag it 
does not involve knowledge (recollection) of actual things as in 
the case of verbal testimony, but the knowledge of things recol- 
lected, i.e. the knowledge of knowledge (recollection) of the 
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things. This is not only cumbersome but also fallacious. Our 
activity in respect of a thing arises from our knowledge of the 
thing itself, but not from our knowledge of knowledge of the thing, 
which, as in the case of knowledge of error, may not contain in 
itself the cause of activity. Moreover, verbal knowledge is not, 
like inferential knowledge, dependent on the knowledge of invari- 
able concomitance between the words of a speech and know- 
ledge of the mutual connection of things signified by them, but 
results immediately from the words as soon as expectancy, consis- 
tency, etc., existing among them have been known. Again, after 
verbal knowledge has been produced, there arises self-consciousness 
of the form “ I know from the speech’ but not of the form ‘‘ I know 
through imference.”’ 

It has already been observed that a speech cannot produce 
verbal knowledge unless the words composing it possess expec- 
tancy, consistency, contiguity and potentiality and convey in- 
tention. 


Expectancy— Akanksa-vadah. 


A word is said to bear the relation of expectancy (akanksa) 
to another word if it cannot without the latter produce know- 
ledge of its interconnection in a speech. For instance. Deva- 
dattah gramain gacchati (Devadatta goes to the village) is a 
speech in which the word Devadatiah (in the nominative case) is 
expectant for the word gacchati (‘ goes’, the verb), and this 
latter in its turn is expectant for gramam (‘ village,’ in the 
objective case). In the same way the crude word Devadatia is 
expectant for h (the same as su, the first-case-ending), the crude 
word grama for am (the second-case-ending) and gam (the 
root) for t (the verbal suffix). A crude word (nama) and a 
case-ending (vibhakiz), a root (dhatwu) and a verbal suffix (akhyata), 
anda verb (kriya) and a case (karaka) are expectant for each 
other. 

Consistency— Yogyata. 


Consistency (yogyata) consists in a word not bearing a mean- 
ing which is incompatible with the meanings of other words in a 
speech. For instance, no verbal knowledge is derived from such a 
speech as agninad sifca (sprinkle with fire) because it is incom- 
patible with fire being an instrument in the act of sprinkling. 
Consistency may be certain or doubtful, but in either case there 
will be verbal knowledge. 


Contiguity— Asattih. 


Contiguity (@sattih) consists in the enunciation of words, which 
are connected with each other, without a long pause between 
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them, e.g. the speech, viz. ‘‘ bring water ’’, will convey no meaning 
if one utters the word “bring” now, and the word ‘“ water” 
after an hour. 

Intention—Tatparyam. 


Intention (tatparyam), which indicates the wish of a speaker, 
consists in the utterance of a word to convey knowledge of a 
special thing. If at the time of eating a meal, one says ‘“‘ bring 
saindhava’’ we are to understand by the word saindhava a quan- 
tity of salt and not a horse. 

The Non-cternity of Sound—Sabdanityata-vadah. 

Sounds (sabda) such as k, etc., are multifarious, inasmuch as 
we find that a sound uttered by a man is different from the corres- 
ponding sound uttered by a parrot. On the ground that sounds are 
many, each of which is produced and destroyed, we must admit 
them to be non-eternal. In fact such an expression as ‘ the uproar 
that arose in the market has now ceased’ proves beyond a doubt 
that sound is liable to destruction. 


Sound destroyed and not concealed—lUcchanna-pracchanna-vadah. 


If sounds are destructible, their aggregates, the speeches, must 
also be so. The Veda, a collection of speeches, is consequently 
non-eternal. The Mimamsakas say that, though the Veda as a 
collection of speeches is liable to destruction, as it has come 
down through succession of teachers, its continuity is uninter- 
rupted. Gangesa opposes the above view by saying that from 
allusions occurring in the socio-religious institutes (smrti) and 
from usages that have prevailed from olden times we can infer 
that once there existed certain branches of the Vedas which have 
since disappeared. Therefore the Veda is non-eternal. 

The Veda is defined by Gangega as a collection of valid 
speeches which are not the outcome of knowledge of things signi- 
tied by words, and the things signified by which are not the objects 
of those kinds of knowledge which are derived from means other 
than verbal testimony. 


Injunction—- Vidhi-vadah. 

The Veda is the foundation of our good customs inasmuch as 
it is the source of all injunctions. An injunction (vidhi) is a speech 
which produces in a person such conviction as induces him to 
perform or desist from performing the act signified by the speech, 
e.g.“ Let a person, who wishes to go to heaven, perform a horse- 
sacrifice”? is an injunction. ‘Let not a man drink wine”’ is 
another injunction, 
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According to Kumarila the conviction, which in an ordinary 
speech represents the purpose of the speaker, and in the case of 
the Vedie speech (not emanating from any person) the potentiality 
of the speech itself, consists of an idea of the form: “this speech 
directs me to perform or to desist from performing the acti signi- 
fied by it.” 

Prabhakara says that the conviction consists of the belief 
that merit or demerit that accrues from the act signified by the 
speech, is capable of being earned by our efforts. 

Gangega, who is not satisfied with any of the above explana- 
tions, maintains that the conviction produced in the person con- 
sists of the consciousness (a) that the act signified by the speech 
is capable of being performed by him, (6) that the performance of 
it will fulfil the object of his desire, and (c) that no serious incon- 
venience will accompany the performance. 

All logicians agree, however, in holding that the conviction is 
produced by the potentiality of the hortative particle lin (cor- 
responding to the English word ‘ let’’) in the speech itself. 


Merit and Demerit— A pirva-vadah. 


Prabhakara says that the conviction produced by a Vedic 
speech, consists first of the belief that the merit or demerit that 
accrues from the act signified by the speech, is capable of being 
acquired by our efforts. This belief is followed by the presump- 
tion that the act from which merit or demerit accrues, is such as 
can be performed by us. Gradually there arise two other beliefs, 
viz. (1) that the act, if performed, will fulfil the object of our desire, 
and (2) that there is no serious inconvenience involved in the act. 

Gangesa opposes the above view by saying that it is cumber- 
some to assume that so many kinds of belief are produced from a 
speech to induce us to perform or desist from performing the act 
signified by it. Let us, for the sake of brevity, assume that the 
conviction produced by a speech consists merely of the belief that 
the act signified by the speech is such as can be performed by us. 
This belief in the theory of Gangega includes in it two other 
beliefs, viz. that the act is capable of fulfilling our desire and that 
there is no serious inconvenience involved in it, 


Potentiality—Sakti-vadah. 


The relation that exists between a word and the thing re- 
ferred to by it is a special relation! called indication (vrttt). It 


i The relation is not an ordinary one, e.g. the word (sound) jar does not pro- 
duce in us the recollection of either although the former abides in the latter in the 
relation of inherence (samavaya). 


29 
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is on account of this special relation that we are, on hearing 
the word pot, able to recollect the thing known as a pot. This 
special relation possessed by a word is generally called its 
potentiality (sakti). Nice distinctions are however often made in 
this matter. The special relation is described as being of two 
kinds, viz. (1) signification (samnketa) and (2) implication (laksana). 
The signification is again subdivided into, (a) permanent and (6) 
occasional. The permanent signification which a word bears is 
called specially its potentiality (Sakti). This potentiality, which is 
the capacity of a word to refer to (i.e. produce recollection of) a 
particular thing, depends upon the will of God manifesting itself 
in the form: ‘let such and such a thing be understood by such 
and such a word.’ For instance the potentiality of the word 
pot consists in its producing the recollection of an earthen vessel. 
The occasional signification is called technicality (paribhasa) which 
depends upon the will of man manifesting itself in the form: 
“such and such a thing is to be understood by such and such a 
word.’ A word is said to be technical if it produces recollection 
of a particular thing as desired by man. For instance nadi 
is a technical word for nouns ending ini ord. The distinction 
between the permanent and occasional significations is overlooked 
by those logicians who maintain that words derive their significa- 
tion, or rather potentiality, not from the will of God but from the 
will of man. There is according to them as much potentiality in 
an ordinary word as in a technical one. The potentiality of a 
word is ascertained from the following sources :— 

(1) Grammar (vyakarana), e.g. in the sentence: Caitrak pacati 
(Caitra cooks), the potentiality of the crude word 
Cattra, the nominative case-ending hk, the root pac and 
the verbal suffix #7 is ascertained from grammar. 

(2) Comparison (wpamana), e.g. in the sentence: ‘ a bos-gava- 
eus is like a cow,” the potentiality of ‘‘ bos-gavaeus”’ 
is ascertained through comparison. 

(3) Dictionary (kosa), e.g. the potentiality of the word pika 
to refer to the quality of blueness is ascertained from 
dictionary. 

(4) Reliable assertion (apta-vakya), eg that the word pika 
signifies a black cuckoo is ascertained from the word of a 
competent scholar. 

(5) Usage (vyavahara), e.g. on hearing “ bring a table,’’ “ take, 
away a table,” etc., and on seeing the table brought and 
taken away, one understands the potentiality of the word 
* table.”’ 

(6) Context (vakya-Sesa), e.g. if in a sentence the meaning of the 
word yava (which may refer to a barley-corn or a 
panic seed) is not clear, we can ascertain its true meaning 
(as a barley-corn) by a reference to the remaining sen- 
tences in which it is spoken of as having ears. 


1. Tattvacintamani-aloka-rahasya (Mathuranathe 
gisa). 
2. Mani-aloka-tippani (Haridasa Nyayalankara B 
3. Tattvacintamani-aloka-kantakoddhara(Madhus 
kura). 

Aloka-darpana (Mahega Thakkura). 

Tattvacintamani-aloka-parisista (Devanatha T 
Anumana-aloka-prasarini (Krsnadasa Sarvabh 
Sabda-aloka-viveka (Gunananda Vidyavagisa). 
Pratyaksa-aloka-sira-mafijari (Bhavananda 
Tattvacintamani-aloka-tika (Gadadhara Bhatt 


7. Tattvacintamani-aloka (Paksadhara Misra) 


(eg 


2 SS Sum 


( 1, Mani-vyakhya (Kanada Tarkavagiga Bhattacharyya). 
( 1. Tattvacintamani-didhiti-tika (Ramarudra Tark 
| | 2. Tattvacintamani-didhiti-prakasika (Gadadhar, 
‘gisa). 
! | 3. Didhiti-tika (Raghudeva Nyaydlankara). 
| 1 4, Tattvacintamani-didhiti-prakasika (Rudra J 
pati). 
| | 5. Tattvacintamani-didhiti-gidhartha-vidyotana 
| 2. Tattvacintamani-didhiti (Raghunatha Tarkika-Siromani) ..< ¢ Praga Se cia ree rat (Jagadiga 
; 
kara). 
| 7. Didhiti-tika (Ramabhadra Sarvabhauma). 
| | 8. Didhiti-rahasya (Mathuranatha Tarkavagisa) 
| 9. Tattvacintamani-didhiti-prasarini (Krsnadas 
bhauma). 
110. Tattvacintamani-didhiti-prakasika (Bhavananc 
L tavagisa). 
3. Tattvacintamani-pr akaéa (Haridisa Nyayalankara Bhatta- 
| carya). 
Tattvacintamani .. j 4, Anumana-khanda (Vacaspati Misra). 
(Gangesa) } 5. Tattvacintamani-mayikha (Sankara Misra). 
| 6. Tattvacintamani-prakasa (Vardhamana Upadhyaya). 
| 


8. Tattvacintimani-prakasa (Rucidatta). 
9. Tattvacintamani-mayikha (Jagadiga Tarkalankara). 

10. Tattvacintamani-aloka-viveka (Jayarama Nyayalankara). 
1l. Tattvacintamani-tika (Bhavananda Siddhantavagisa). 

| 12. Tattvacintamani-tika (Harirama TarkavagiSa). [kara). 
13. Tattvacintamani-gidhartha-dipika (Raghudeva | Nyayalan- 

[ 14. Tattvacintamani-vyakhya (Gadadhara Bhattacarya). 
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(7) Description (vivrit), e.g. when we describe a belligerent na- 
tion as a warlike one, we can understand the potentiality 
of the word *‘ belligerent.”’ 3 

(8) Association with well-known words, e.g. the potentiality of 
the word pika to refer to a bird is easily understood 
when the word is associated with some well-known words 
such as: “‘in this mango-tree the pika sings sweetly.”’ 


We have seen that each word possesses the potentiality of 
producing the recollection of a thing dependent upon the will of God 
or man. Now the question arises as to whether the potentiality 
refers to the genus of the thing or to the thing as an individual. 
If we suppose that the potentiality refers to an individual, we 
shall have to assume, say the Mimamsakas, an infinite number of 
potentialities corresponding to the individuals to which they refer. 
If, on the other hand, we assume that the potentiality refers to a 
genus, we shall have to assume only one potentiality correspond- 
ing to the genus which will also include individuals without which 
it cannot stand. 

Gangesa opposes the above view by saying that we could not 
recollect individuals unless the potentiality resided in them. 
On the supposition of the potentiality referring to an individual, 
it is not, continues he, necessary to assume an infinite number of 
potentialities, as one and the same potentiality refers to all the 
individuals which are comprehended under one genus. Hence, he 
concludes that the potentiality really refers to the individuals 
coming under a genus and possessing a form. 

Words possessed of potentiality may be specified as follows :— 

(1) The etymological (yaugika) is a word which is understood by 
the potentiality of its component parts alone, e.g. the 
word data (giver) refers to the agent of giving. 

(2) The conventional (ridha) is a word which is understood by 
the potentiality of its entirety independently of that of 
its parts, e.g. the word go signifies a cow (and not ‘ the 
agent of going’ which is the meaning of its parts). 

(3) The etymologo-conventional (yoga-ridha) is a word which is 
understood by the potentiality of the whole harmoni- 
ously with the potentiality of its parts, e.g. the word 
pankaja signifies a water-lily, which is born in the mud. 

(4) The etymological-conventional (yaugika-ridha) is a word which 
is understood either by the power of its entirety or by 
that of its parts, e.g. the word udbhid signifies a germ, 
the sprouting of a seed or a sacrifice. 


Implication—Laksanda. 


By implication (laksana) a word refers to a thing which is 
related to another thing which is the signification of the word, 
but which does not signify the intention of the speaker, ¢.g. the 
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word ‘Ganges’ in the sentence, ‘the cow-keeper dwells on 
the Ganges,’ does not signify the current which is referred to by 
the potentiality of the word but signifies the bank which bears to 
the current the relation of proximity. Similarly the word ‘ crow’ 
in the sentence, ‘protect the curd from the crow’ signifies by 
implication any thing that injures the curd. 


Compound Words—-Samasa-vadah. 


In Sanskrit the compound word (sémasa) is of six kinds, viz.: 
(1) an attributive compound (bahuvriht), (2) a determinative com- 
pound (tatpurusa) including the negative determinative compound 
(naii-tatpurusa)), (3) a descriptive compound (karmadharaya), (4) a 
numeral compound (dvigu) including the unified numeral compound 
(samahara), (5) an aggregative compound (dvandva) comprising the 
mutually aggregative compound (itaretara), the unified aggrega- 
tive compound (samahara), and the residual aggregative compound 
(ekasesa) and (6) an indeclinable compound (avyayibhava). 

In the attributive compound the first word possesses its 
fixed potentiality and the second word, which through its poten- 
tiality points out a thing, refers also by implication to another 
thing, e.g citragum dnaya (lit. bring the brindled-cow-man) signi- 
fies ‘‘bring the man having a brindled-cow.”” The first word citra 
(brindled) refers through its potentiality to the quality of 
‘“‘brindledness’’ while the second word go (cow) besides point- 
ing out, through its potentiality, the thing called ‘‘cow”’ refers 
also by implication to its owner, 

Grammarians maintain that, when two words are combined 
together to form an attributive compound, the combination poss- 
esses the potentiality of referring to a thing which is connected 
with but lies beyond the things signified by its component words, 
e.g. citra-gu (brindled-cow) refers to ‘“‘ ownership’’ over and above 
the quality of being ‘‘ brindled”’ and the ‘“‘ cow.” Gangega holds 
that in an attributive compound all potentialities lie in the words 
which are combined together to form the compound, and there is 
no potentiality in the combination itself. 

In the determinative compound the second word possesses its 
fixed potentiality while in the first word there are both potential- 
ity and implication, e.g. raja-purusah (a ‘‘ king-officer”’, that is, an 
officer of the king) signifies an officer belonging to the king in 
Which the word raja refers to a “king” as well as to “‘ connec- 
tion with him.” ; 

In the descriptive compound in which the component words 
stand to each other in the relation of identity, there is no special 
rule for the possession of potentialities by them, e.g. nilotpalam 
(blue-lotus). The same is the case with the numeral compound, 
e.g. panca-guvam (five cows). 
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In the aggregative compound there is no special rule for the 
assumption of potentiality or implication by the component 
words, ¢.g. yama-varunau (Yama and Varuna). 

In an indeclinable compound there are both potentiality and 
implication in the last word, e.g. wpakumbham (near the jar) 


Verbal Suffixes— Akhyata-vadah. 


A verbal suffix (akhyata—ti, tas, anti, etc.) used after a 
root, refers to the effort favourable to what is signified by the 
root, ¢.g. Caitrah pacati (Caitra cooks) signifies that Caitra is 
possessed of efforts favourable to cooking. If the agent is an 
inanimate thing the verbal suffix refers by implication to the opera- 
tion favourable to what is signified by the root, e.g, ratho gacchati 
(a chariot moves) signifies that the chariot is possessed of the 
operation favourable to moving. 


The Roots—Dhatu vadah. 


The root (dhatu) of a verb refers to the operation favourable 
to the effect of what is signified by the verb, eg. the root gam 
(going) in the sentence, viz. sa gramam gacchati (he goes to the 
village) refers to moving, which is favourable to his connection 
with, the village, which is the effect of his going. In the case of an 
intransitive verb the root refers merely to the operation, ¢.g. sa 
tisthati (he stays) in which siha@ signifies merely ‘ staying.’ 


Prefixes—l/pasarga-vadah. 


The prefix (wpasarga) by itself does not bear any meaning 
but points out the speciality of meaning borne by the root that 
follows, ¢.g. v7 in vijayate (completely conquers) signifies a complete- 
ness of conquest. 


Validity of the Four Means of Knowledge—Pramdana-catustaya- 
pramanya-vadah. 


Some say that a gesture (ces{@) isa means of valid knowledge. 
But this is absurd, inasmuch as a gesture merely reminds us of 
words which produce knowledge. That a deaf person is some- 
times prompted to activity by a gesture, must be due to the fact 
that he infers the desire of the man who makes the gesture. Soa 
gesture is included in either verbal testimony or inference. Simi- 
larly tradition (aituhya) and rumour (janasruti) are not distinct 
from verbal testimony while presumption (arth@patti) and non- 
perception (anupalabdht) are comprised in inference. 


CHAPTER III. 


COMMENTARIES ON THE TATTVA-CINTAMANI, 


42. Tuer Popunsarity oF TATTVA-CINTAMANT. 


The popularity of the Tattva-cintamani is attested in unmis- 
takeable terms by the numerous commentaries, sub-commentaries 
and glosses that have grown around the book since its first appear- 
ance. The text of the work covers about 300 pages, but its exposi- 
tory treatises extend to over 1,000,000 pages. In the following 
pages are enumerated some of the important expository treatises, 
and the accompanying table shows their mutual relationship. 


43. Tue MiruitaA ScHOOL. 


The Mithila School of Nyaya flourished from the 12th to the 
15th century A.D. The great masters were GangeSa, Vardha- 
mana, Paksadhara and others. Their style of writing was terse 
and they discussed the meaning of vyapii more than did their 
predecessors. Inthe 16th century Nyaya studies waned in Mithila 
and made progress in Nadia. The Principal Naiyayikas! of 
Mithila School are mentioned below. 


44, VAaRDHAMANA UPADHYAYA 
(1250 A.D.). 


Vardhamana Upadhyaya was the son” of Gangesa Upadhya- 
ya, and surnamed Mahopadhyaya*® or Mahamahopadhyaya*. He 
was the author of the following works :— 

(1) Tattva-cintamani-prakasa, commentary on Tattva-cinta- 
mani. 

(2) Nyaya-nibandha-praka$a, a commentary on Nydya-vart- 
tika-tatparya-parisuddhi. 


| Vide my Logic in the University of Nadia (1907), Yasovijaya Gani.from the 
Journal and Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, No. 9, 1910. Also His- 
tory of Navya-nyaya in Bengal and Mithila by Rai Manmohan Chakravarti Baha- 
dur and Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscript in Madras Sanskrit College. 

2 Lilavati-prakaga, Ind. Off. Cat., p. 668, No. 2080, verse 2 :— 


AAAS Tasty Taz ge? | 
AFATIA FCI TAWA Ta? | 2 I 


° Vide Sarvadargana-satngraha, No. XIII, Panini-dargana. 
: * Jaydeva speaks of Vardhamana as Mahamahop&dhyaya-caranah. Vide 
Yattva-cintémani, Bibliotheca Indica, 1—6—674. 
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(3) Nyaya-parisista-prakasa, commentary on Udayanacarya’s 
Nyaya-parisista. 

(4) Prameya-nibandha-prakasa, which may be the same as 
the Prameya-tattva-bodha. 

(5) Kiranavali-prakasa. 

(6) Nyaya-kusumabjali-prakasa. 

(7) Nyaya-lilavati-prakasa. 

(8) Khandana-khanda-prakaSa. 


Vardhamana Mahopadhyaya is named in the Sarva-dargana- 
samgraha of Madhavacarya, under No. XIII, Panini-darSana, 
so he must be older than the second half of the 14th century.! 
He must be older than Jayadeva, who commented on two of his 
Vaisesika works. Jayadeva’s time cannot be later than the third 
quarter of the 13th century. He speaks of Varddhamana re- 
verently as Mahamahopadhyaya-caranah: and so a fair interval 
must have elapsed between the two. Vardhamana’s time thus 
falls probably in the first quarter of the 13th century. 


45. PAKSADHARA MISRA 
(1275 A.D.). 


Paksadhara Misra whose early name was Jaydeva was born 
in Saisava, 16 miles east of Darbhanga, on the Kamala. His 
father’s name was Mahadeva Misra and mother’s name was 
Sumitra. He wasa pupil of his uncle Hari Misra.” He was called 
Paksadhara on account of his gaining victory in a debate which 
he conducted for a fortnight or a paksa. With regard to Paksa- 
dhara it is observed: ‘ Sankara and Vachaspatiare comparable to 
Siva and Brihaspati, but there was none who could be compared 
to Paksadhara.’’* He was the author of the following works :— 

(1) Tattva-cintamanyaloka, 
(2) Dravya-padartha on the Dravya-kiranavali-prakasa, 
(3) Lilavati-viveka on the Lilavati-prakasa. 


In spite of his being a logician, he was the author of two charming 
Sanskrit plays, viz. Prasanna Raghava and Candraloka.* 


1 According to Rai Manmohan Chakravarti Bahadur he must be older than 
the second half of the 14th century A.D., wide his History of Navya-nyaya in 
Bengal (September 1915), p. 266. 


2 aul waeaa efcfaria foeas: | 
wafamranicad grata sears it 
(aafanraureias, opening lines). 
3S WBTATSUA: WETATTa Vz | GAT yfagal weataal ay aria) 
- quit AASRI MASH Sl AaAd Hat | 
aat aaudaamaqarertsta fe saa i 


(Prasanna Raghava, Introduction). 
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Paksadhara had two disciples named Vasudeva Misra (his 
nephew), and Rucidatta Misra. He must be older than Ja sam 
1509! the date of copying of his Pratyaksaloka, which, according 
to some, corresponds with 1278 A.D. He might be placed in the 
third quarter of the thirteenth century.’ 

It is traditionally known that Paksadhara lived in the court 
of Raja Bhairava Sinha of Mithila and was a class-fellow of 
Vidyapati. But as Bhairava Sinha lived in 1485 to 1450 A.D., 
Paksadhara, if the tradition be true, must have lived in the middle 
of the 15th century A.D. He is said to have copied a manuscript 
of Visnupurana in 1452 A.D.* 


46. VAsSUDEVA MISRA 
(aBouT 1275 A.D.). 


He was nephew and pupil of Jayadeva Misra, and he wrote a 
commentary on the famous Tattva-cintamani of GangesSa Upa- 
dhyaya, called Tattva-cintamani-tika in order to vindicate the work 
of his teacher, Jayadeva or Paksadhara Misra.* He is called 
Nyaya-sidhanta-sarabhijfia (versed in the quintessence of logical 
truth) in the colophon of his work.’ Being a nephew of Paksad- 
hara he probably lived in the fourth quarter of the 13th century. 


1 R. Mittra, Notices V. p. 299, No. 1976, (yapatwta). The date is written 


curiously, and runs thus —QHHS WRIST | WS Vcd Il = =ayameg <¢ || Some 


think that 1509=159=la sam 159+1119=1278 A.D. ButI think it probable that 
1509= 1509+78=1587 A.D., la sam means a year. 


2 It is traditionally known that Paksadhara was a contempotary of Vasu- 
deva Sarvabhauma and Raghunatha Siromani of Navadvipa; and it is asserted by 
the Darbhanga Rajas that Mahega Thakkura, from whom they trace their descent 
lived in 1556 A.D. during the time of Akbar; and that Sankara Migra was a 
disciple of Maheéa Thakkura, But the contrary evidence is equally strong. Rai 
Manmohan Chakraverti Bahadur fixes the date as given in the manuscripts of Pak- 
sadhara’s Pratyaksaloka to be Saka la sam 159 or 1278 A.D. and Sankara Miéra’s 
cee ce ascopied in Samvat 1519 or 1462 A.D. This date is accepted in 
this work. 


2 Anz. a ES A = 
qIWaead: BHAA: wera STaA | 
atRe aigavlwzea qafet aw | wares | 
(A palm-leaf manuscript of Visnupurana from Mithila, colophon). 
4 sataquaifa & Afaztaetera: | 
TaTaTa Har ast Stalwarfys ayer i 
(Introductory verse). 
6 gfe aqrafesraarifuata sag gaat fa aeeyaaqiafesrmaicifuaages- 


faafacfearat faanafastarare... 
(Colophon of Anumanakhanda), 
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47. RuctipaTta MIsRa 
(aBourT 1275 A.D.). 


He was a pupil of Paksadhara or Jaydeva Misra.! His 
parents were named Devadatta and Renuka and he had two brothers 
named Saktidatta and Matidatta.? The name of his family is given 
as Sodarapurakula.’ 

Two of his works are now extant: (1) Tattva cintamani- 
prakasa, acommentary on the famous work of Gangesa Upadhyaya, 
(2) Nyaya-kusumaijali-prakasa-makaranda, a commentary on 
the commentary of Vardhamana on the Nyaya-kusumianjali of 
Udayanacarya. 

A Ms. copy of a portion of his Tattva-cintamani-prakisa is 
‘said to be as old as 1370 A.D.* He had the title Mahamaho- 
padhyaya added to his name. As a pupil of Paksadhara he 
may be placed in the fourth quarter of the 13th century A.D. 


48. BHAGIRATHA OR MeGua THAKKURA 
(ABouT 1400 A.D.). 


He was the second among the three elder brothers of Mahega 
Thakkura. and he was the author of a commentary, called Jalada, 
on the Kusumajijali-prakasa of Vardhamana. It is also called Kusu- 
maijali-prakaéa-prkasika. Besides this, he prepared two other 
commentaries on Vardhamana’s work. They are (1) Kiramavalt- 
prakaSa-prakasika ; (2) (Nyaya)-lilavati-prakasa-vyakhya He 
seems to have lived about 1400 A.D. 


49, Manrsa THAKKURA. 


(aBouT 1400 A.D.). 


He was born in Bhaur, 17 miles N.E. of Darbhanga on the 
Kamala. He was son of Dhira and Candrapati,? and younger 


: sai afaena Has a HIZIT: | 
FIATAMT BIT FATT TAT | 
(Tattva-cintamani-prakasga, Introductory verse 2.) 
: Meranda faraway: 
Aiwar faceaygetysrra: | 
Antena acngqeecy 4: 
diy wart afaeenAat TRINA | 
(Tattva-cintamani-prakasa, Sabda-khanda, verse 2 at the end.) 
8 <fa | stiMeqgeqeayganeradigmranatsentacted = aafasrata 
WRIT... (Colophon of ee tame akc ese, Pratyaksa-khanda. ) 
+ See Peterson’s Sixth Report, p. 76, No. 190. 
b HAR ayaa UAIA a Ws 
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brother of Mahadeva, Bhagiratha and Damodara.! He belonged 
to the Khandwal family. He wrote a commentary called Darpana 
on the Aloka of Paksadhara Misra on Gangeéa’s work, of which 
only the chapter on perception is extant. He wasalso the author 
of several Smrti works, such as Tirtha-cintamani, 

His work on logic, the Darpana, is held as an authority in 
Sankara Migra’s Tri-sitri-nibandha-vyakhya.? He lived between 
Paksadhara and Sankara or between 1270 and 1450 A.D. 

One of his pupils, Raghunandanadasa Raya, was a great logi- 
cian, who at the suggestion of Akbar went out to all quarters for 
discussion. Akbar, being pleased, installed him in the province of 
Mithila, which he however made over to Mahesa Thakkura, his 
teacher as preceptor’s fee (qxafaur), So the latter became a land- 
holder and founder of the Darbhanga Raj family. 


50. SaXkara Misra 
(1450 A.D.). 

He was born in Sarisava in Darbhanga. He was the son of 
Bhavanatha Misra, alias Ayaci Dube, who was eager to live on the 
bank of the Ganges towards the close of his life, the Ganges being 
about 40 miles south of Darbhanga forming its southern boundary. 
He refers to his father’s instructions in this introductory verses of 
several of his work *. He was nephew of Jivanaitha and pupil of 
Raghudeva pA yeSS or Kanada? as of well as Mahesa Thakkura, 


ufe.. SerageeheaaT | 
WaGIeqATay sanitary fam- 
gafya waed] equ sae: | 
(Anumanéloka-darpana, verse | at the end ) 
Sel ASTAAWMCHS|eTHAUT FY TMATT | 
(a) aun fafeaaraalyt aeiect famyt ABH: 1 
(Anumanaloka-darpana of Mahega Thakkura, verse 2 at the end.) 
TRING TH Gael AAS | 
aurta disnamaafewig aga: |i 
(Tri-sdtri-nibandha-vyakhvya, Introductory verse 2,) 
Quoted by H. Sastri, Notices, Vol. III, pp. 68-9, No. 136. 
eylaaerfqaniisd at 
awaaig faadie yaa | 
Hue RUaATyY Watt 
adams ara ae | 
4 at FaeR aes aay Bar fgdisaTeT | 
HUSHAMTIRYT AW HA AA: GMT | 


(Vaisesika-Stitropaskara, Intro. verse.) 
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He was a contemporary of Narendrasithha Raya. He was the 
author of various works on various subjects. 


(1) Pandita-vijaya, in which he speaks of himself thus : 
qs BISA: AA qrear araat | 
aq Vet ae Tf TATE W 
(2) Atma-tattva-viveka-kalpa-lata, a commentary on Udayana- 
_ carya’s polemical treatise. : 

(3) Ananda-vardhana, a commentary on Sri Harsa’s Khandana- 
khanda-khadya, which is referred to in Pragalbhacarya’s 
commentary thereon. 

(4) Tattva-cintamani-maytikha, a commentary on Gangega’s 
famous work on Nyaya. 

(5) Tri-stitri-nibhanda-vyakhya, a commentary on the com- 
mentary of Udayanacarya on the first three sutras of 
Gotama. 

(6) Nyaya-lilavati-kanthabharana, a commentary on the Nya- 
ya-lilavati of Vallabhacarya. 

(7) Bheda-prakasa or Bheda-ratna-prak4asa, a criticism of the 
non-dualistic Vedanta. It is criticised in its turn in the 
Samksepa-sariraka of Sarvajfiatma-muni. 

($8) Gauri-digambara-prahasana, a small comedy on the mar- 
riage of Siva and Parvati, which was played at the in- 
stance of his father.! 

(9) Vaisesika-stitropaskara, a popular commentary on the 
Kanada-sttras. 

(10) Vedi-vinoda, contains a discussion on the categories of 

Nyaya. 

(11) Bauddha-dhikkara-tika. 

(12) Abheda-dhikkara, a refutation of non-dualistic Vedanta. 

Besides these, he wrote three important works on smrti. He 
lived towards the close of the fifteenth century. 

Sankara must be older than 1462 A.D.,in which year a MS. 
of the Bheda-prakasa was copied. As Guru of the jurist Vardha- 
mana-Upadhyaya he cannot be much older than this time. He 
may be placed in the second and third quarters of the fifteenth 
century. 


51. VAcASPATI MiSrRA (THE YOUNGER OR JUNIOR) 
(apouT 1450 A.D.). 


He is known as Abhinava Vacaspati Misra. Though he is 
more famous as a smrti-writer, yet he wrotes ten works in philo- 
sophy, as he himself has said in his Pitr-bhakti-tarangini. He 
flourished in Mithila about 400 years ago, and was the Parisad 
or court-officer of the kings Bhairavendra and Ramabhadra (who 
reigned in the third and fourth quarters of the fifteenth century). 


1H, Sastri, Notices, vol. III, p. 52, No. 83. 
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Of the ten works. four at least are traceable :— 


(1) Anumana-khanda-tika, a commentary on Gangesa’s famous 


work, giving the substance of both the Nvyaya and the 
Mimamsa views. 


(2) Khandana-khandoddhara. It is, as the name implies, a 


commentary on Sri Harsa’s famous criticism of the Nyaya- 
sutras, . 


(3) Nyaya-stitroddhara, a gloss on the Nyaya-sitras. 
(4) Sabda- -nirnaya, a treatise on the nature of words. 


No MS. has yet been found of this last work, but the name is 
known from his smriti work called Dvaita-nirnaya. 


52. Misaru MisRA 
(aBout 1475 A.D.). 


He is the author of an original treatise on the Vaisesika 
system, named Padartha-candra. The work deals, as the name 
implies, with the seven categories. But the actual authorship 
of this work, like that of his work on smrti (the Vivada-candra), is 
attributed to Lachima Devi, who was the chief queen of Candra- 
simha !, the younger step-brother of Bhairavasithha Deva. So it 
seems that our author flourished in the third quarter of the 15th 
century. 

It is to be noted here that Misaruka, the author of the 
Nyaya-dipaka, is a different person. 


53. DurGapatra Misra 
(aBouT 1550 A.D). 


He wrote the Nyaya-bodhini*®, an elementary work, on the 
first principles of the Nyaya and Vaisesika systems combined. 
Though we have as yet no data to fix his exact time, it seems 
most probable that he flourished in the L6th century. 


54. DEVANATHA THAKKURA 
(1562 A.D.). 


Heisthe author of the Tattva-cintamanyaloka-parisista, which, 


as the name implies, aimed at supplying the shortcomings of 
Jayadeva’s Aloka on Gangesa’s work. From the date of a copy 


aaqafaecodetaar wfearererzat | 
caata vreeas fasafasrene | 


R. Mitra, Notices, JX, 12, No. 2901, introd. verse -. 


* R. Mitra, Notices, V, p. 84, No. 1764 and IX, p. 129, No. 3029: H. Sastri 
Notices III, p. 75, No. 116. 
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of his work (viz. la samvat 443 or 1562 A.D.)! made by his 
order, it is ascertained that he must have lived in the third 
quarter of the 16th century. 


55, MADHUSUDANA THAKKURA 
(1576 A.D.). 


He is the author of the Tattva-cintamany aloka-kantakoddhara, 
a refutation of the hostile criticisms of Paksadhara in his Aloka 
on Gangega’s work. 

His date must fall between that of the younger Vacaspati 
Misra on whose Dvaita-nirnaya he wrote another Kaatakoddhara 
and la samvat 491 or 1610 A.D., the date of a Ms. of his work. 
Thus roughly speaking, he flourished in the third quarter of the 
16th century. 

56. THE NapIa SCHOOL 
(1600—1800 A.D.). 


The Nadia School of Nyaya fiourished during the 16th, 17th and 
18th centuries under the great masters Raghunatha Siromani, 
Mathuranath Tarkavagisa, Jagadiga Tarkalankara and Gadadhara 
Bhattacarya. They explained the Tattva-chintamani of Gangesa 
in a critical way. 

Before the Navadvipa Naiyayikas, the Mithila Logicians 
stooped down. Raghunatha Siromaniand others made the lan- 
guage of Nyaya quite stereotyped and made the use of avacchedaka 
and avacchinna very extensive. Their pride and abnormal growth 
of critical faculty put the logicians of all other provinces into the 
shade. The principal logicians of Nadia School are mentioned 
below. 

57, VASuDEVA SARVABHAUMA 
(asour 1450—1525 A.D.). 


Vasudeva was born at Nadia in the middle of the 15th 
century A.D. His father, Mahegvara Visarada, gave him a sound 
education in Sanskrit grammar, literature and jurisprudence. 
With a view to prosecuting his studies in Logic (Nyaya), Vasudeva, 
while about 25 years old, went to Mithila, where he was admitted 
into the academy of Paksadhara Misra, the foremost logician of 
the place at that time. After finishing his studies in Mithila he 
was subjected to a difficult test called Salaka-pariksa, “‘ probe- 
examination,” in the course of which he had to explain any leaf of a 
manuscript that was pierced last by the probe as it was pushed 
into the manuscript. One by one he explained one hundred 


1 See R. Mitra, Notices, V, p.84, No. 1764, IX, p. 129, No. 3029. SeeH. Sastri, 
Notices, III, 75, No. 116. 
2 See Sastri, Notices, III, p. 75, No. 116. 
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such leaves and his teacher was so much pleased that he conferred 
on him the title of Sarvabhauma. 

Finding that the Professors of Mithila did not allow outsiders 

to copy their works on Logic, Vasudeva 
Logical works brought ¢gommitted to memory the entire Tattva- 
to Nadia. ee 3 : . 
cintamani and the metrical portion of the 
Kusumanjali, and, being afraid that his life would be in danger on 
the way back from Mithila, he, on the pretext of coming to Nadia, 
went secretly to Benares where he studied for some years the 
Vedanta philosophy, returning home at the close of the 15th 
century A.D. 
Having transcribed the above mentioned two works from 
memory Vasudeva set up the first great 
L ile in Ne Baga ioe of academy of Logic in Nadia, where students 
, flocked in large numbers. He had two 
distinguished pupils, viz. Raghunatha Siromani, the highest author- 
ity on modern Logic, and Chaitanya,! the founder of Vaisnavism 
in Bengal. 

In his old age Vasudeva is said to have accepted the Vaisnava 
tenets preached by his pupil Caitanya. He passed the closing 
portion of his life in Orissa, where he was patronised by king 
Gajapati Pratapa Rudra about 1520 A.D.* He was the author of 
a work on Logic called SArvabhauma-nirukti, which is a commen- 
tary on Gange$a. 

Though an academy of Logic was thus for the first time 
opened outside Mithila and schools of it gradually multiplied in the 


! Cattanya Caritimrta, Madhya-lila, Chap. VI. Caitanya while beholding 
Jagannath at Puri fell down senseless in consequence of his ecstacy. He 
was taken by Sarvabhauma to his house. He regained consciousness and Sarva- 
bhauma asked him to be a student of Vedanta under him. Caitanya consented. 
After a course of studies for seven days Caitanya observed that the Vedanta Siitras 
like the Upanisads were clear to him, but the commentaries of Sankara as explained 
by Sarvabhauma, eclipsed the Sitras. A discussion followed and Sarvabhauma 
became a convert to Vaisnavism. 


ACH AVIAS ACA 

Dial aTaRCe | 

ANARY WHI 

CHAS MACS CT || Madhya-lila, X. 


alfa t aca 

a: FAR TANI | 

gradi Gaayat 
ufauaraaraca i 2b., VI, 31 


2 Vide Rajendra Lal Mitra’s Notices of Sanskrit MSS., Vols. I—IX, L 2854 ; 
Sastri X-XI. 
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heart of Bengal, all was not gained. It yet remained for the 
academies of Nadia to acquire a university character and authority. 
To procure that power for Nadia, it was necessary that a represen- 
tative from it should vanquish the teachers of Mithila in philosophi- 
cal controversy. That honour it was reserved for the genius and 
patriotic perseverance of Raghunatha Siromani to win for his 
country. ; 

58. RAGHUNATHA SIROMANT 
(layi==15e7 AWD,). 


Raghunatha was born in Nadia about the year 1477 A.D. 
While he was about four years old he lost his father. His mother 
supported him with the greatest difficulty. When a boy of five 
years, Raghunatha once at the order of his mother had to fetch 
fire from the academy. He did not take with him any vessel for 
carrying the fire. Accordingly when a student in the academy 
offered him a spoonful of blazing charcoal, Raghunatha instantly 
picked up a handful of sand on which he asked the charcoal to be 
placed. Vasudeva Sarvabhauma, being astonished at his marvellous 
presence of mind and thinking that some extraordinary work was 
reserved to be done by him, took up the entire charge of main- 
taining and educating the boy. While Raghunatha began to learn 
the consonants he used to ask why & should precede kh, and his 
teachers had to explain to him the rules of phonetics and grammar 
along with the alphabet. After finishing grammar, literature, 
lexicon and jurisprudence Ragunatha began assiduously to study 
Logic under Vasudeva Sarvabhauma and discussed with him the 
knotty points of that branch of learning. He used sometimes 
to sit in deep mediation on problems of Logic under banyan trees 
in the neighbouring field, which he did not quit until his doubts 
were cleared. Soon he surpassed his teacher in many respects 
and demonstrated the worthlessness of the latter’s commentary 
on Logic. To exact a charter for the academy of Nadiya to con- 
fer degrees, Raghunatha went with the permission of Vasudeva 
Sarvabhauma to Mithila in the disguise of a pupil, and entered 
the academy of the famous teacher, Paksadhara Misra, who 
was still alive. Raghunatha who was blind of one eye was 
ridiculed by the students of the academy: “Indra is thousand- 
eyed, Siva is three-eyed, all others are two-eyed, verily why art 
thou one-eyed ?”’ 

However, getting admittance into the academy, Raghunatha 
very soon demonstrated his own worth and was promoted to the 
highest class. The teacher found him a hard pupil to deal with, 
and many were the controversies the brilliant pupil carried on 
with him. Matters soon came to a crisis. One day in the course 
of a hot and protracted disputation before all the numerous 
students and doctors, the renowned teacher, foiled and exasperat- 
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ed, insulted his brilliant pupil-polemic with the savagery of a. 
schoolman. Raghunatha’s nature rebelled against the treatment he 
had received—treatment undeserved by him and unworthy of the: 
teacher. Brooding in silence over his wrongs, Raghunatha’s proud 
nature proposed vengeance on his adversary, teacher now no longer. 
That very night, armed with a drawn sword, he went and hid him- 
self in Paksadhara’s house. At midnight, thinking the moment 
opportune, he went up the stairs and looking about desceried 
Paksadhara lounging on the terrace with his wife at his side. 

Raghunatha hesitated in his fell purpose. It was a most glorious 
night in autumn when the full moon was shining in all her glory. 
The sky was serene and transparent and all nature was hushed, 
All were happy save the two unfortunate logicians—one brood- 
ing sadly on the imminent loss of his reputatlon and the other 
sorely anxious to achieve glory for himself. The young would-be 
murderer was perplexed for a while but instantly rushed in fury 
from his hiding place towards the couple. Suddenly he stopped. 
He was no hardened old sinner. He paused to listen. As the 
teacher and his wife were gazing at the full moon, the wife 
admired her beauty and asked her husband saying: ‘* My lord, is 
there anything as bright as this grand queen of the night ?’’ The 
teacher replied: ‘‘ There is one thing, my dear, which is quite as 
bright, even more so; I was all the evening thinking of such a 
thing ; there has come from Bengal a young logician who has for 
some time been a difficulty at Mithila. He has this morning 
vanquished me by an obstinately conducted argument. His intel- 
lect in my opinion is more luminous than the full-moon herself.” 
Raghunatha overheard this conversation. The sword fell from 
his involuntarily opened palm and he came and fell at the feet of 
his startled teacher. Paksadhara forgave him and embraced 
him warmly and on the next morning before the entire academy 
confessed himself beaten by the young Bengali logician. This 
confession in fact entitled Raghunatha to confer degrees. His 
triumph took place about the year 1514 A.D., from which the 
foundation of the university of Nadia is reckoned. On his return 
he established a college at Nadia. 

The above story! is traditional only, but some particulars 
that he was blind of one eye are confirmed by contemporaneous 
writers.* 


| This story about Raghunath Siromani and Paksadhara is widely known in 
this country. It appeared in ‘‘ Mookerjee’s Magazine,’’ New series,'{}Vol, 1, 1872, 
kindly lent to me by Babu Sanjib Chandra Sanyal. But depending on the date 
of manuscripts ascertained from the manuscripts themselves, we find that Raghu- 
nath and Paksadhara were not contemporaries. 


2 auld Tigtwe aa aru: fadafa: | 
(Nyaya-khandana-khadya, leaf 43; ms, in possession of Vijayadharma or 
Dharmayijaya Sari.) 
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Yasovijaya in another place speaks of Raghunatha as 
follows :— 


“The ocean of Logic is hard to approach owing to the uproar 
of waves of the Didhiti-ccommentary (of Siromani); yet is not the 
water of that ocean capable of being drunk by our cloud-like 
genius ?’’! 

Raghunatha must be earlier than 1602 A.D. in which year a 
manuscript of Krsnadasa Sarvabhauma’s sub-commentary on 
his Anumana-didhiti was copied. He must have lived at the 
close of the 15th century and beginning of the 16th century when 
Caitanya lived. He died about 1547 A.D. at the age of 70 years. 

(1) His foremost work is Tattva-cintamani-didhiti. It is a 
critical commentary on the Tattva-cintamani of Gangesa 
Upadhyaya. In this work Raghunatha calls himself 
“the crest-gem of logicians”’ (Tarkika-siromani). Else- 
where he is called crest-gem (Siromani). Mss. of this work 
are found all over India. It was commented upon by 
many writers, at least a dozen and half, of whom the 
majority came from provinces outside Bengal. 


His other works are :— 


(2) Bauddha-dhikkara-siromani (which is a commentary on the 
Atma-tattva-viveka of Udayanacharya). 

(3) Padartha-tattva-nirupanam or Padartha-khanda. 

(4) Kirdnavali-prakaSa-didhiti, 

(5) Nydya-lilavati-prakasa-didhiti (or °vistarika). 

(6) Avacchedakatva-nirukti, an original treatise. 

(7) Nanvada ~ 

(8) Akhyata-vada.® 

(9) Khandana-khanda-khadya-didhiti. 


59. Harrpasa NYAYALANKARA BHATTACARYA 
(1480—1540 A.D.). 


Haridasa Nyayalankara was a pupil of Vasudeva Sarva- 
bhauma, and therefore lived about 1520 A.D. 

Haridasa Nyayalankara must be older than Saka 1521, or 
1599 A.D., inwhich year a ms. of his Manyaloka-tippani (sabda) 
was copied. He was the author of the following works :— 

(1) Kusumafijali-karika-vyakhya, a commentary on Udayana’ss 
Kusumafjali verses. 


: marae fy faery fase areag rs are: | 
ware wag a va: sae fa are wag sirarerare: 


(Astaséhasri-vivarana, leaf 82, ms. of Vijayadharma Siri and Indravijaya 
Suri.) 

2 Published in the Chowkhamba Series. 

5 Published in the Bibliotheca Indica Series. 
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(2) Tattva-cintamani-prakasa, a commentary on Gangesa’s 
famous work. 

(3) Manyaloka-tippani (or “vyakhya), a sub-gloss on Jayadeva’s 
commentary, the Aloka. 


In the Sankara Matha of Puri there is a copy of the second 
work prepared during 1599, 1600 and 1607 A.D.! 


60, JANAKINATHA SARMA 
(1550 A.D.). 
He wrotethe Nydya Siddhanta-manjari, an elementary treatise 
on the four kinds of proof. Probably it was composed in 1550 
A.D. This work mentions Sivaditya Misra, Murari Misra and 
Cintamani. He has been commented upon a dozen times. He is 
called Bhattacarya Cadamani or Nyaya-cidamani. 


61. KanapA TARKAVAGISA 
(aBouT 1560 A.D.). 


According to tradition Kanada Tarkavagiga and Raghu- 
naitha Siromani were co-pupils of Vasudeva Sarvabhauma. In the 
introductory verse of Bhasa-ratnam Kanada salutes one Cadamani. 
Is this Janakinath Cidamani? In that case Kanada’s date falls 
about 1560 A.D. 

Kanada wrote the following works :— 

(1) Mani-vyakhya,” a commentary on Gangesa’s Tattva-cinta- 
mani. 
(2) Bhasa-ratnam, on the seven Categories of the Vaisesika 
_ system. 
(3) Apa-Sabda-khandanam, another Vaisesika work.é 


62. RAmMakrSNA BHATTACARYA CAKRAVARTI 
(ABouT 1560 A.D.). 
Hall says that he was the son of Raghunatha Siromani. He 
himself calls Siromani his Guru‘ or preceptor. He must be older 


: wa Peapiafrearefyare 


gS e ~ 
aeuUAeala ce feta | 
(Quoted in Navadvipa-mahima). 
2 For the Mani-vyakhya, see R. Mittra, Notices IV, p. 167, Sans. Coll. Cat. III, 


p- 327, No. 582 (Saka 1705); and H. Sastri, Notices V, p. 13, No. 14. For the 
Bhasa-ratna, see R. Mittra, Notices IV, p- 119, No. 1531, intro. verse 1 :— 


qstufuugraiswactigaa fee | 


afag sauta vice fraaa ne | 


For No. 3, See Peterson’s Sixth Report, p. 74, No. 773. 

8 For some traditionary account of Kanada, see H. Shastri’s Introduction to 
his Notices, Vol. I, p. xviii. 

# Ind. Off. Cat. No. 2068, introd. verse 2 ; 
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than 1603 A.D., the date of a manuscript of his Guna-Siromani-pra- 
kaga. He in all probability flourished in 1560 A.D. He was the 
author of Guna-Ssiromani-prakasika! and possibly also of Nyaya- 
dipika. 


63. MATHURANATHA TARKAVAGISA. 
(asourT 1570 A.D.). 


Mathuranatha Tarkavagiga lived about 1570 A.D. His 
father, Sri Rama Tarkalankara, was a pupil of Raghunatha Siro- 
mani. Mathuranatha, who was a pupil of Sri Rama Tarkalanka- 
ra as well as of Raghunatha Siromani, wrote numerous valuable 
commentaries on Logic which are known under the general name 
of Mathuri. They are very lucid and easy, and for this reason are 
not much appreciated by the scholars of Nadia. He was the 
author of the following works :— 


(1) Tattva-cintamani rahasya.* This work is familiarly known 
in Bengal as Phakkika or Mathuri. 
(2) Tattvacintamany aloka-rahasya, a sub-commentary on 
Jayadeva’s Aloka. 
(3) Didhiti rahasya, 
(4) Siddhanta-rahasya. 
(5) Kiranavali-prakasa-rahasya, a sub-commentary on Var- 
dhamana’s work. 
(6) Nyaya-lilavati-prakaSa-rahasya, a sub-commentary on Var- 
dhamana’s PrakaSa. 
(7) Nyaya-lilavati-prakasa-didhiti-rahasya. 
(8) Bauddha-dhikkara-rahasya. 
(9) Ayur-daya-bavana. 
(10) (?) £adi-kriya-viveka. 


Mathuranatha mentions Sundara Upadhyaya and Harinatha 
ee but nothing is known about these. 


(?) aqera oe aa: ee 
areray: sata farrqerexta | 
aay quraaqararaay 
qa facraragcfce wae: te Il 


1 Ind. Off. Cat., No. 2069. 
2 Vide Notices of Sanskrit Mss. in Bengal, 2nd series, Vol. I, p. xvi. 


3 The beginning of the Tattva-cintamani-rahasya runs thus :— 
arangtyanad Sa aereanfewaeny: | 
ata fayaaate aaTSRICATRTIAAT tlk Il 
SHA HUCTATY AHATATH BAT | 


faraiany cw TeTATCR HAT Ne Ul 
4 This work has been published in the Bibliotheca Indica Series. 
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64. KrsyapasaA SARVABHAUMA BHATTACARYA 
(ABouT 1575 A.D.). 


Krsnadasa Sarvabhauma was older than 1602 A.D., when the 
manuscript of his Anuwmana-didhiti-prasarini! was composed. 
As the note differs in reading the didhiti he must be considerably 
later than Raghunatha Siromani. Roughly speaking, he flourished 
in 1575 A.D. He was the author of the following works :— 

(1) Tattva-cintamani-didhiti-prasarini, a sub-commentary on 
Raghunatha’s commentary. 

(2) Anumanaloka-prasarini, a sub-commentary on Jayadeva’s 
Aloka (Anumana khanda). 


65. GUNANANDA VIDYAVAGISA 
(asoutT 1570 A.D.). 


He has been criticized by the Jaina logician, Yasovijaya 
Gani* (1608—1688 A.D.), in his Nyaya-khandana-khadya. Guna- 
nanda must be older than 1622 A.D., in which year a manuscript 
of his Gunavivrti-viveka was copied. He was considerably later 
than Raghunatha Siromani whose works he commented on, and he 
may be placed roughly at about 1570 A.D. He was the author of 
the following works :— 

(1) Anumana-didhiti-viveka. 

(2) Atma-tattva-viveka-didhiti-tika, 

(3) Guna-vivrti-viveka. 

(4) Nyaya-kusumabjali-viveka.® 

(5) Nyaya-lilavati-praka$a-didhiti-viveka. 
(6) Sabdaloka-viveka, 


— 


66. RAMABHADRA SARVABHAUMA 
(aBouT 1680 A.D.). 


Ramabhadra Sarvabhauma, son of Bhavanatha and Bhavani 
praises his father’s teachings as better than those contained in 


1 This work is being printed in the Bib. Ind. Series; for No. 2 see p. 8:— 
frareeg WeATATS AICI: | 


2 Gunananda is mentioned by Yasovijyain his Nyaya-khanda-khadya, leaves 
2, 11, 56, 70, 80. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana’s Yasovijaya Gani (1910,) p. 
468. 


6 He was the author of Nyaya-kusumafjali-viveka, which begins :— 
aa: HHMrysIa FeqrAIGTAs 
faceifeaaqyTa Vals fagage | 
quae freer fray sfaafera 
fafaqen sae Heatefaaticar: a 
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the PrakaéSa and the Makaranda.' From his famous fol were 
produced such learned scholars as Jayarama Nyaya-paficanana 
and Jagadisa Tarkaélankara. He is older than 1613 A.D.?, when, 
a manuscript of his Padartha-tattva-vivecana-prakagsa was copied. 
He was later than Raghunatha. He probably flourished in 1680 A.D. 
He was the author of the following works :— 

(1) Didhiti-tika. 

(2) Nyaya-rahasya. 

(3) Guna-rahasya, 

(4) Nyaya-kusumafjali-karika-vyakhya. 

(5) Padartha-viveka-prakasa, a commentary on Raghunatha 

Siromani’s Padartha-khandana. 
(6) Sat-cakra-krama-dipika. 


67. JAGADISA TARKALANKARA 
(aBouT 1625 A.D.). 


Jagadisa Tarkalankara was the fourth in descent from Sana- 
tana Misra, the father-in-law of the famous Caitanya. As Caitanya 
was born in 1485 A.D., Sanatana must have lived about the same 
time. Allowing 30 years for each generation, we find that Jaga- 
diga was born about 1605 A.D. The date of his literary activity 
may be approximately fixed at about 1635 A.D. This date agrees 
well with the fact that a work of his named Kavya-prakasa-rahasya 
was copied by a pupil of his in Saka 1599 or 1657 A.D. 

Jagadisa was a naughty boy in his early years. At the age of 
18 years he began to learn the alphabet under an ascetic. There- 
upon he entered the academy of Bhavananda Siddhantavagiéa, 
where he finished his studies in Logic. Jagadigsa Tarkalankara 
calls himself the pupil of a Sarvabhauma,’ who should be identified 
with Ramabhadra Sarvabhauma, as Jagadisa quotes his Nyaya- 
rahasya with the remark that it was his Guru’s.4 Jagadiga 


! The Kusumafijali-vyakhya, Sans. Coll. Ms. Cat. LIT. 318, intro. verses 
and 3:— 
ware eaa UAT Peat TWHTTS | 


Haas WS AOMNCTH HAT 12 Il 
ARCSIARG AT Bel afaaesyar | 
aaisfyat faqurerarerqaayay: i 2 ii 
2 Sans. Coll. Cat., IIT, p. 241, No. 399,"final colophon. 
gfa Deauz Wat WMawarersaaadgasara: Bare: | 
daq wgoe Vag aifeaencieni fafeafae gad quad | 
3 The Mani-mayikha, Sams. Coll. Cat., III, p. 324, No. 575, intro. verse 2: 
wae wae FO: veer franf wary seat: saI | 
fafafaa aaaainfas faa ATATETATHAG: il § 
+ For his Guru’s work, see the Sabda-Sakti-prakagika, Cal. ed., p. 25 :— 
fa Faatatey GHATICUE | 
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Tarkalankara was older than 1631 A.D., the date of a copy of 
his manuscript of Tarkamrta. As he was a pupil of Ramabhadra 
Sarvabhauma, his date falls about 1625 A.D. 
He was the author of the following works :— 
(1) Tattva-cintamani-didhiti-prakasika, familiarly known as 
Jagidisi.! 
(2) Tattva-cintimani-mayikha, a commentary directly on Gan- 
gesa’s works, of which only portions have survived. 
(3) Nydyadarga or Nydya-saravali, dealing with the doctrine 
_ of causality. ‘ 
(4) Sabdagakti-prakasika on the force of words, etc., a gram- 
matico-philosophical treatise. * 
(5) Tarkamrta, 
(6) Dravya-bhagya-tika or Padartha-tattva-nirnaya, 
(7) Nyaya-lilavati-didhiti-vyakhya. 


68. SABDA-SAKTI-PRAKASIKA (ELUCIDATION OF THE POWER OF 
WORDS). 


In illustration of Jagadiga’s style of argument, I give below 
an English translation of the first five couplets of the Sabda-sakti- 
prakasika. This will give some idea of the sabda, verbal know- 
ledge, as explained by Jagadiéga :— 


VERBAL KNOWLEDGE (Sabda-bodha). 


1. The Sabda-sakti-prakasika, delighting the learned, is com- 
posed by Jagadiga, who was versed in debate as well as in the 
dogmas. 

2. The goddess Sarasvati who is graciousand approaches all 
persons and is able to fulfil their ends, makes herself manifest im- 
mediately, when she is worshipped. 


or, 

Words, which possess the three requisites of mutual inter- 
dependence, juxtaposition and compatibility in their signification, 
become at once a means of knowledge to any man who hears 
them.’ 

3. Knowledge of the mutual connection of things signified by 
correspondent words is neither perception nor inference, being 
limited in its scope. 

4. Word or verbal testimony is the knowledge of the mutual 
connection of things signified (presented) by correspondent words. 
This knowledge isneither perception nor inference, for, in the case of 


' Published in the Chowkhamba series. 

* Printed in Calcutta (Saka 1769) and in Benares; later (1918) by the Calcutta 
University. 

° This verse is capable of this double meaning. 
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perception, knowledge of things is derived through the contact of 
sense and in the case of inference through consideration (recogni- 
tion of sign). Such is not the case here. Here arises the know- 
ledge only of those things which are signified by corresponding 
words, 

In the case of verbal testimony there is (1) the hearing of 
words, then (2) there is the recollection of things signified by the 
words, e.g. ghato’stt. Here from ghata +su+as+ti, there is recol- 
lection of ghata a pot, su one, as existing and t abode; (3) there is 
knowledge of the mutual connection of the four things thus recol- 
lected, i.e. ghata (pot) as the abode of oneness and existence. This 
is verbal knowledge, testimony or word. 

Then there is mental perception (anuvyavasaya) of the know- 
ledge thus: [ am the possessor of the verbal knowledge of ghata, 
as an abode of oneness and existence. 

Some may say that verbal knowledge is simply the recollec- 
tion of things signified by words. This is impossible, for there can- 
not be any recollection of the mutual connection of things if there 
was no perception of the mutual connection of those things. 
Hence it is necessary to admit an extra means of knowledge, 
namely, ‘‘ verbal knowledge.” 

Verbal knowledge is not inference ; compatibility pertains to 
things, whereas correspondence pertains to words. These two 
combined together do not abide in any one thing, and cannot there- 
fore be the canse (sign) in an inference. Each one of these 
separately too cannot be the cause, for compatibility can abide in 
non-correspondent words where there is no verbal knowledge. 
Correspondence does not abide in things at all and cannot there- 
tore be the cause in an inference. 

There is a cow: hearing this expression we may, according to 
a modern Vaisesika, make the following inference :— 

A cow is existent, because it is recollected by words conducive 
The Vaigesika position to the knowledge of the mutual connection 

’ between itself and existence, just like a 
pot, 

Or we may say: A cow is existent because it is recollected 
by the word go connected with existence, just as an eye. 

If we can thus draw knowledge of the expression by means 
of inference, what is the necessity for admitting a separate means 
of knowledge named verbal testimony ? 

In verbal testimony the recollection of things signified by 
words is the cause (sign), but not the know- 
ledge of things recollected by words. In 
inference the knowledge of sign is the cause. Therefore, where 
we have such knowledge as ‘‘ the word cow is not the thing of which 
I am reminded by the word cow connected with the word 


Naiyayika’s reply. 
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existence,’ we can draw (from the expression there is @ cow) 
verbal knowledge but not inference, because there is no knowledge 
of the sign (middle term, reminding us of the connection of cow 
and eaistence) in the abode. 

That is, where we have no previous knowledge of a cow as 
connected with existence, we can on hearing, ‘“‘ there is a cow” 
draw verbal knowledge, but not inference, because the knowledge 
of a cow as connected with existence is not recollected by me, not 
having seen cow and existence together previously. Therefore 
verbal testimony is a means of knowledge different from inference. 

Inference cannot serve the purpose of verbal knowledge so 
far as mental perception of the knowledge ( Sq#a#laq ) is con- 
cerned. There isacow. by this expression we first draw know- 
ledge of the mutual connection of cow and existence (in the 
form: a cow exists), and then we have mental perception of the 
knowledge as: I hear that a cow exists. If you say that 
this form of mental perception is wrong and that verbal know- 
ledge is really included in inference, I may say, as there is no fixed 
rule, that inference is included in verbal knowledge. Just as you 
incorporate verbal knowledge in inference by contriving a general 
proposition on the recollection of things through words, T shall 
include inference too in verbal knowledge by. postulating cor- 
respondence between words recollected by things. 

In an inference where the thing signified by the major term 
is unfamiliar, knowledge of the general pro- 
position (major premise) is derived by 
means of a heterogeneous example, e.g. “the lake has not smoke 
because it has not fire.’’ This inference is carried on by a hetero- 
geneous example, thus: ‘‘ whatever has smoke has fire, as a hill.” 
Here the knowledge of the major term, v2z. the thing signified by 
‘“no smoke ’’ (absence of smoke) did not exist before the inference 
was drawn, hence there was no knowledge of the word ‘‘ no smoke ”’ 
(absence of smoke) as also there was no knowledge of the thing of 
which it wasa sign. Consequently the knowledge derived from the 
expression, “‘ the lake has not smoke because it has not fire’’, is not 
drawn through verbal testimony but through inference. There- 
fore inference is to be admitted as a separate means of knowledge. 

It is true there was no knowledge of the thing signified by the 
major term, but the word of which the 
thing was a sign could be recollected by 
means of an association. Hence there is no necessity for admit- 
ting inference as a separate source of knowledge. 

All verbal testimony cannot be included in inference. The 
expression ‘‘being different from a pot” 
affords the verbal knowledge (testimony) of 
the form: ‘“ possessing distinction as counterpart of a pot.’ 


Objection. 


Reply 1. 


Reply 2 
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This knowledge cannot be drawn from inference, for inference 
cannot take place where there is no minor term, as here. Hence 
it is necessary to admit a separate means of knowledge named 
verbal testimony. 

If you say that the knowledge can be drawn from inference 
thus: the distinction is counterpart of a pot as it is recollected by 
another word correspondent with the same distinction. This is 
absurd, for the inference merely affords knowledge of distinction 
which is counterpart of the pot, but not of the thing which pos- 
sesses the distinction. But, if you admit a separate means of 
knowledge named verbal testimony, then the peculiar knowledge 
of the expression can be easily drawn from correspondence, etc. 

“Being different from a pot’: here different may, by a 
secondary application ( qs ), refer to 
anything other than a pot, 7.e., non-pot. 
As a single word cannot afford any verbal knowledge, we may 
form connection with any other word, such as a ‘‘ cloth.” Conse- 
quently now we can make the inference of this form: ‘“‘a cloth is 
non-pot,”’ 

If you say so, statements arrive at absurdity, e.g. if the word 

ee “different ” itself could afford the know- 

ledge of ‘‘ non-pot,”’ the words “‘ from a 

pot’? would be useless. Similarly, if in the expression “ there is 

(exists) a pot,” a potitself, by a secondary application, could afford 

the knowledge of “‘ an existing pot,” the word “ is” (exists) would 
be useless. 

Consciousness that it is the assertion of a competent person, is 

et PTE te the cause of verbal knowledge. Knowledge 
a poheueqecl Ot ala expression is based on the belief that 
the expression is that of a competent person. 

On hearing the expression “ there is a pot”’—a listener can derive 
verbal knowledge only if he is conscious that it is the expression 
ot a competent person, otherwise not; or, in other words, the con- 
sciousness that a certain expression is that of a competent person 
precedes verbal knowledge. Now if the conclusion (vz., that 
there is a pot) thus precedes verbal knowledge and there is no 
desire for drawing an inference, there cannot be any. Conse- 
quently it is to be admitted that verbal knowledge is a separate 
means of knowledge. Also that verbal knowledge is not right 
knowledge, for right knowledge concerns itself with things which 
are unknown, but not with things which are known to the com- 
petent person. Therefore verbal knowledge is not right knowledge. 

If right knowledge does not concern itself with things 

eee already known, then in the case of a series 
jection. a : 

of perceptions right knowledge cannot 

abide in the series beginning with the second perception. For the 


Objection. 
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thing already known by the first perception is the object of knowl- 
edge at the second perception. 

Right knowledge which concerns itself with things unknown 
is the correct knowledge which is different 
from that which is produced after knowl- 
edge of the same form in a series. 

In the case of a series cf perceptions, the series beginning 
with the second perception was produced no doubt after the 
first perception, but the first perception did not follow any. There- 
fore the first as well as the following perceptions are right knowl- 
edge. This rejects recollection as right knowledge, for all recol- 
lection takes place after a previous perception. Then verbal knowl- 
edge is also not right knowledge, for that succeeds a knowledge 
of the same form or kind, viz. the consciousness that it is the 
assertion of a competent person. 

5. The belief that something has been asserted by a compe- 
tent person cannot be the cause of verbal knowledge, because it de- 
pends on the meaning of a sentence. The meaning of a sentence 
remains really unknown before verbal knowledge occurs. And 
verbal knowledge oecurs even when there is doubt as to whether a 
certain assertion is that of a competent person. If the cause of 
verbal knowledge was the belief that something was the assertion 
of a competent person who was aware of the meaning of a sen- 
tence as signifying connection of one thing with another thing, 
then verbal knowledge could not be inference as the knowledge 
of the conclusion preceded the same. In fact it is not necessary 
that the knowledge of the meaning of a sentence should precede 
verbal knowledge. Otherwise the Vedic text which is a compe- 
tent assertion would be a mere reiteration, not being a source of 
right knowledge because it would indicate what was already 
known. Therefore the belief in the assertion of a competent 
person is not the cause of verbal knowledge. 

The belief, viz. it is the assertion of a competent person, is the 
cause of verbal knowledge which is derived 
from human speech, but not of that verbal 
knowledge which is derived from the Vedic text. Then the Veda 
will not be devoid of authority. 

It is cumbrous to suppose that consciousness of the assertion 
of a competent person is the cause in one 
place but not in the other. This difference 
of hypothesis is unnecessary. The belief that it is the assertion 
of a competent person is not the cause of verbal knowledge, 
because that knowledge takes place even where there is doubt of 
the connection of one thing with another or where there is 


doubt that a certain expression is the assertion of a competent 
person. 


Reply. 


Objection. 


Answer. 
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In verbal knowledge, even if the assertion of a competent 
urseeion person is not the cause, context must 
be admitted to be the cause. Otherwise 
the word ghata would have afforded the verbal knowledge, 
viz., “an object connected with ghata’’, even though we had 
not the belief that it was pronounced with the desire cf expressing 
the same. Hence we must admit that, in ascertaining the meaning 
of expression ghata, we must have knowledge of the context (inten- 
tion) of the form : ‘‘ it was pronounced, with the intention of express- 
ing an object specified as ghata.’’ Hence verbal knowledge is not 
inference, because the true meaning of the expression is contained 
in the context, and so conclusion precedes the so-called inference, 
which is absurd. 

Even if knowledge of the context was the cause of verbal 
knowledge, the true meaning of the expres- 
sion (viz., one thing as connected or qualified 
by another thing) is not contained in the former when there is 
the knowledge, viz., the word ghata is not pronounced with 
the desire of expressing an object specified as ghata, even if 
there be verbal knowledge of ghata (viz., an object specified as 
ghaia) ; because there is knowledge of context of the form, it is 
pronounced with the desire of expressing an object specified as 
“knowable.” But this does not take place; wherefore knowl- 
edge of context of the form: “ it is pronounced with the desire of 
expressing an object specified as ghata’’ must be admitted as the 
cause of the verbal knowledge of an object specified as ghata. 
Now, the true meaning is not contained in the knowledge of the 
context. Therefore there is no harm in admitting an inference 
beyond verbal knowledge. 

The word sacndhava in the expression “ bring saindhava”’ 
would indicate salt and not a horse if the expression is used at the 
hour of meal. Hence the cause of such verbal knowledge is 
admitted to be the knowledge of context of the form: ‘This 
word saindhava has been pronounced with the desire of indicat- 
img salt.”” That knowledge of context arises from knowledge of 
the particular occasion, such as that of meal, etc. Therefore in 
regard to verbal knowledge we may take knowledge of the occasion 
as the cause but not an extra cause named knowledge of context. 
If you say that knowledge of occasion is not comprehensive, 
hence knowledge of context should be adopted as being com- 
prehensive, it would also be absurd, for knowledge of context too 
is non-comprehensive. 

Suppose the belief: ‘it is pronounced with the desire of ex- 
pressing an object called ghata’’, exists elsewhere in the word 
ghatam, but not in the word which is heard now; or there 
exists in it the belief: “it is not pronounced with the desire of 


Answer. 
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expressing an object called ghata”’; and suppose the belief, 

is,’ exists in the word ghatam which existed at another time, o 
not in the one which exists now, in such cases there is no 
verbal knowledge. Therefore each expression must be taken as 
indicating an object called ghata which exists at the time of the 
expression. Hence owing to the expressions being different on 
different occasions, knowledge of context becomes different. 
Therefore we may rather admit knowledge of occasion as the 
cause, but not knowledge of context. 

Knowledge of context must be admitted as the cause of 
verbal knowledge, because where there is 
uncertainty or absence of knowledge of 
context there is no verbal knowledge. 
Moreover knowledge of context is the regulator of the knowledge 
of one meaning where a word admits of different meanings, and is 
the establisher of secondary meaning. 

Therefore if knowledge of context is the cause of verbal 
knowledge, then the meaning of an expression having already been 
contained in the context, the conclusion is presupposed there. 
Therefore verbal knowledge is not inference. Though verbal 
knowledge is different from inference, it is not right knowledge 
because there is no “knowing what was unknown.” 

Knowledge of context is not the cause of verbal knowledge. 
A poet uses a word in one sense, while a 
thoughtful person may take it in a different 
sense, though the poet had no knowledge of context in that sense. 
A parrot which has no knowledge of context utters words which 
produce verbal knowledge in us. 

Tn the complete ‘set’ the author has said that verbal knowledge 
is produced by correspondent words. But it should be added that 
verbal knowledge arises from significant corresponding words. 
Now he gives the definition and division of significant words. 

A certain word is significant in a certain sense, if that word 
with the association of another word produces verbal knowledge 
of the thing which is presented by its own power or by the power 
of its marks. Significant words are of three kinds: crude word, 
suffix and indeclinable. In the expression patah (a2: ), the word 
(¥) pata in association with the suffix su (@) prodaces verbal 
knowledge of the form ¥2: (cloth) as possessing oneness, 7.¢. one 
piece of cloth. 


Refutation of Prabha- 
kara, 


Naiyayikas’ reply. 


69. Rupra NYAYAVACASPATI, 


Rudra Nyayavacaspati was son of Vidyanivasa Bhattacarva 
and grandson of Vidyavacaspati! who had been honoured by the 


ae ! Vidyavachaspati is named as a smrtic writer in Raghunandana’s Durgotsava 
attva. 
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king of Gauda, Viswanatha Siddhantapancanana was his younger 
brother, and Govinda Bhattacarya Cakravarti was his son. By 
order of his father, Vidyanivasa, copies of the Kalpa-taru, the 
smrtic digest of Laksmidhara (Naiyatakalika and Dana-khandas) 
were copied in Saka 1510 or 1558 A.D. His time is further fixed 
by the poem composed in honour of Bhavasimha, whose father 
Manasimha, was governor of Bengal, from the 38th to the 50th 
year of Akbar’s reign or from 1593 to 1605 A.D. Rudra must 
therefore have lived at the beginning of the 17th century. Rudra 
Nyayavacaspati should be distinguished from Ramarudra Tarka- 
vagisa, grandson of Bhavananda Siddhantavagiga whose philoso- 
phical treatise is often called Raudri. Rudra Nyayavachaspati 
was the author of the following works :— 

(1) Tattva-cintamani-didhiti- pariksa. 

(2) Kiranavali-prakaSa-vivrti-pariksa. 

(3) Padartha-khandana-vyakhya. 

(4) Bhava-vilasa, a poem in praise of the prince Bhavasimha, a 

son of Manasimha, the Rajput Governor of Bihar and 
Bengal. 
(5) Bhramara-ditam, 
(6) Vrndavana-vinoda-kavya., 


70. JAYARAMA NYAYAPANCANANA 
(asouT 1700 A.D.). 


Jayaraina was a pupil of Ramabhadra Sarvabhauma!. His 
title Nyayapaficanana is sometimes shortened into Paficanana. 

Jayarama, with Devanatha Tarkapaficanana, is mentioned as 
an authority in the rhetorical Eka-Sasthyalankara-prakaga, and 
in the Alankara-sira-sthiti of Bhimasena Diksita®, composed in 
Sarnvat 1712 during the rule of Ajitasitmha in Jodhpur. He 
is older than 1659 A.D., the year in which the Padarthamala was 
composed. Aspupilof Ramabhadra Sarvabhauma, he lived about 
1700 A.D. 

He was patronised by Raja Ramkrsna of Krishnagar who 
obtained from the Pandits of Nadia the hereditary title of Nava- 


| The Anuména-didihiti-gudhartha-vidyotana (Ind. Off. Cat.,p. 620, No. 7900, 
and Peterson’s Sixth Report, p. 15) introd. verse :— 
afagradsayayd wa stwaietrar 
gulara @ WaHZEtUsartia=eaa | 
LSraATAAAT SATA TTI A aT et ey here 
AAI THITA VW AAs TETefagraay ii yi 
2 Madras Catalogue, No. 43037, introd. verse 2 :— 
ufwa ufmaTeaer at Maeaait | 
HUG HICTATOGCT ATTY FPN acawy | 
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dvipadhipati (Lord of Nadia). Jayarama’s Nyaya-siddhanta-mala 
was composed in Sathvat 1750 or 1693 A.D. 
He was the author of the following works :-— 
(1) Tattva-cintamani-didhiti-gudhartha-vidyotana, a sub-com- 
mentary on Siromani’s Didhiti. 
(2) Tattva-cintamanyaloka-viveka, asub-commentary on Jaya- 
deva’s Aloka. 
(3) Nyaya-siddhanta-mala, a commentary on sutras 4 to 7 of 
Gotama’s Nyaya-sutra. 
(4) Sabdartha-mala, on sabda or words. 


And in Vaisesika— 

(5) Guna-didhiti-vivrti, a sub-sub-commentary on the Didhiti, 
the sub-commentary of Varddhamana’s commentary on 
Udayanacarya’s Kiranavali. 

(6) Nyaya-kusumafjali-karika-vyakhya, a commentary on 
Udayanacarya’s Karikas or verses. 

(7) Padartha-mani-m4la, or Padartha-mala, an original treatise 
examining the Vaisesika categories. It was the best 
known of his works and was commented upon by Janar- 
dana Vyasa and Laugaksi Bhaskara. 


And in rhetoric :— 


(8) Kavya-prakasa-tilaka, a philosophical commentary on the 
rhetorical work of Mammata. 


71. GAURIKANTA SARVABHAUMA 
(aBour 1725 A.D.). 


Gaurikanta Sarvabhauma was born in the northern part of 
Gaur! and got favours from the king for composing many nibandhas. 
He was older than 1714 A.D., the date of a manuscript of his 
Ananda-lahari-tari. He was later than Tantrika Ptrnananda 
whose Shyama Rahasya is quoted in the said Tari and who 
wrote the Sakta-krama in 1571 A.D. Gaurikanta must have flour- 
ished in the first quarter of the 17th century A.D. He was the 
author of the following works :— 

(1) Bhavartha-dipika, a commentary on the Tarkabhasa of 
Kesgava Misra, 
(2) Sad-yukti-muktavali. 


4 The Ananda-lahari-tari (R. Mitra, Notices VII, p. 245, No. 2490), en- 
dorse and colophon :— 


aT arnfaymm@aaaguga fara ase 

gat uftaslyst safe at ausfawtare afar: | 
al nPiweuleas ce St asda were 
wEraray <at @ ay faey Slat we siafsei yon 
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(3) Ananda-lahari-tari. 
(4) Vidagdha-mukha-mandana-vitika. 


72. BHAVANANDA SIDDHANTAVAGISA 
(apoutT 1625 A.D.). 


Bhavananda, as a preceptor of Raghavendra, must be a gene- 
ration older than the latter. Raghavendra was a contemporary 
of Krparama favoured by the Delhi Emperors Jehangir and Shah- 
jehan. Bhavananda must have lived in the first quarter of the 
17th century. He was the author of the following works :— 

(1) Tattva-cintamani-didhiti-prakasika, familiarly known as 
Bhavanandi. 

(2) Pratyak-aloka-saira-majijari. 

(3) Tattva-cintamani-tika, 

(4) Karaka-vivecana. 


73. HARIRAMA TARKAVAGISA 
(aBout 1625 A.D.). 


Harirama Tarkavagisa is sometimes called Tarkalankara, 
Tarkalankara-vagisa and Nyayalankara-tarkavagiga. He was the 
teacher of Raghudeva Nyayalankara and of Gadadhara Bhatta- 
carya. He must be older than 1654 A.D., the date of a manu- 
seript of his Vada-buddhi-vicara, a section of his Tattva-cinta- 
mani-tika. Asateacher of Raghudeva, he might be placed in the 
first quarter of the seventeenth century. He was the author of 
the following works :— 

(1) Tattva-cintamani-tika-vicara. 

(2) Acarya-mata-rahasya-vicara. 

(3) Ratna-kosa-vicara or vada as it is sometimes named. 

(4) Sva-prakasa-rahasya-vicdara or Bhatta-mata-siddhanta- 
vicara. 


74. VISVANATHA SIDDHANTAPANCANANA 
(aBout 1634 A.D.), 


Visvanatha was the son of Vidyanivasa Bhattacarya and a 
younger brother of Rudra Nyayavacaspati Bhattacarya. He com- 
posed his Bhasapariccheda in 1634 A.D. He was the writer of 
the following works :— 

(1) Alankara-pariskara. 
(2) Nan-vada-tika., 
(3) Nyaya-sttra-vrtti.! 


1 Published under the authority of the General Committee of Public Instruc- 
tion, Bengal. 
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(4) Suvartha-tattvaloka or Karaka-cakra. 

(5) Nyaya-tantra-bodhini or Nyaya-bodhini, 

(6) Padartha-tattvaloka, a commentery on Raghunatha’s Pa- 
dartha-khandana. 

(7) Bhasa-pariccheda.! 

(8) Pingala-prakasa,” 


75. RAMABHADRA SIDDHANTAVAGISA 
(apouTt 1660 A.D.). 


Ramabhadra Siddhantavagisa was a grandson of Jagadiéa 
Tarkalankara and was the author of a commentary called Subo- 
dhini on the Sabda-sakti-prakasika of the latter. As Jagadisga 
lived about 1635 A.D., his grandson Ramabhadra flourished ap- 
proximately about 1660 A.D. He calls himself Navadvipiya * 
on a resident of Navadvipa. 


76. GovinpA NYAYAVAGISA 
(aBouT 1650 A.D.). 


Govinda Nya&yavagisa was a descendant of Vasudeva Sarva- 
bhauma and was the senior logician of his time. He was patro- 
nised by Raja Raghava of the town of Revi which was after- 
wards called Krishnagar. Raja Raghava dug a tank at Digna- 
gara in 1669 A.D. Govinda calls himself son of Nyayavacas- 
pati* who is no other than Rudra Nyayavacaspati. Roughly. 
he lived in 1650 A.D. He was the author of the following 
works :— 

(1) Nyaya-samksepa. 
(2) Padartha-khandana-vyakhya. 
(3) Possibly Samasa-vada. 


1 J.A.S.B., 1910, p. 313. M. M. Shastri’s article on Bhas&-pariccheda 
Published in the Bibliotheca Indica Series of Calcutta. a 
2 In the Pingala-prakaéa Viévanatha says :— 


fagiiaaraaa: afater fagareae | 

3 Sans. Coll. Cat., III, p. 226, No. 461, introd. verse 2:— 
fatifaa qefay aq aaamentavariarg | 
Auaugaal Fad Dat ye qs te i 


and the final colophon:—~—¢f@ aagiga ASTASTINATY Strang feara-arate- 


in R. Mittra, No. 794] waar facfaar wean farsaifacargaifyeat eater | 
* The Nyaya-sarmnksepa (Ind. Off. Cat., p. 644, No. 1893), intro. verse 3:— 


WTA: AA ica aifarway | 
ata: aafyat wareataerfaat i 
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77. RacGHupEvaA NYAYALANKARA 
(ABOUT 1650 A.D.). 


Raghudeva was a disciple of Harirama Tarkavagisa,' Raghu- 
deva is older than 676 A.D., the date in which Anumiti-para- 
marsa-vada was copied. He is older than Yasovijaya Gani (1608- 
1688 A.D.) who quotes him in his Asta-sahasri-vivarana.? He 
probably flourished in 1650 A.D. He was the author of the 
following works :— 

(1) Tattva-cintamani-guihartha-dipika. 
(2) Navina-nirmana. 

(3) Didhiti-tika. 

(4) Nyaya-kusumafijali-karika-vyakhya. 
(5) Dravya-sara-sangraha, 

(6) Padartha-khandana-vyakhya. 


78. GADADHARA BHATTACHARYA 
(azgouT 1650 A.D.). 


Gadadhara, whose father was Jivacarya, was born in the 
middle of the 17th century A.D. in the district Lakshmipasa, 
Bogra, in Eastern Bengal. He came to Nadia and became a pupil 
of the famous logician Harirama Tarkavagisa, On the death 
of the teacher, Gadadhara became the head of his academy. 
But the students in Nadia did not at first accept him as their 
teacher as he was a manof Eastern Bengal and did not belong to 
a family of hereditary Pandits. Gadadhara left the academy and 
established a new college ona public street, where he also set up a 
garden of flowers. As soon as any student came to collect flowers 
from the garden, Gadadhara used to deliver lectures on logic, 
addressing a tree there. Charmed with his exposition of the 
knotty points of logic, young men came and secretly enrolled 
themselves as his pupils. Soon after this he composed an excel- 
lent gloss on the Didhiti of Raghunatha Siromani which made his 
fame spread far and wide, and he was recognized as the chief logi- 
cian of his time. Gadadhara has been called ‘“ the prince of Indian 
Schoolmen ’’, with whom modern Logic reached its climax. He was 
such a thoroughgoing logician that when asked on his death-bed 
to think of the prime cause of the Universe instead of thinking 
on God he is said to have repeated the words ‘‘atoms, atoms, 
atoms.’’ He wrote numerous commentaries on Logic which are 
known under the general name of Gadadhari. 


| The Nafi-vada-vyakhya (Madras Catalogue, No. 4254) introd. verse, 1 :— 
fad yuay aq Gard aaaalEt FAT | 
fad wazaa asiate gfatary ii et 
2 J.A.S.B., 1910, p. 468. Satis Chandra Vidyabhushana’s article on Yasovijaya 
Gani. 
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Gadadhara Bhattacarya must be older than 1625 A.D.,! the 
date of a manuscript of his Vyutpatti-vada. His Sakti-vada was 
commented upon by a pupil of Jayarama. He probably flourished 
in 1650 A.D. Heisa resident of Navadvipa and is often called 
Gauda-defgiya. 

His collected works are called Gadadhari and are spread all 
over India, especially Southern India. He was the author of the 
following chief works :— 

(1) Tattva-cintamani-didhiti-prakasika, 
(2) Tattva-cintamani-vyakhya. 

(3) Tattva-cintamanyaloka-tika, 

(4) Muktavali-tika, 

(5) Ratna-kosa-vada-rahasya. 


Gadadhara Bhattacarya’s other works are :— 
(6) Anumana-cintamani-didhiti-tika, 
(7) Akhyata-vada, 

(8) Karaka-vada, 
(9) Nat-vada.? 

(10) Pramanya-vada-didhi-tika,.® 

(11) Buddhi-vada. 

(12) Mukti-vada. 

(13) Vidhi-vada, 

(14) Vis-ayata-vada. 

(15) Vyutpatti-vada. 

(16) Sakti-vada,* 

(17) Smrti.samskara-vada. 

(18) Sabda-pramanya-vada-rahasya,® 


79. NrsimHa PaNcHANANA 
(aBouT 1675 A.D.). 


Nrsimha Pafichanana Bhatticarya was older than 1673 A.D. 
when his Bhis&i was composed. He probably lived about 1675 
A.D. He wrote Nydya-siddhanta-maijari-bhisa a commentary 
on Janakinatha’s work. He praises highly one Govinda® perhaps 
son of Rudra. 


1 Gadadhara, lived in the time of Raghava Ray, grandson of Bhavananda 
Ray of Nadia Raj, who built the Dighi of Dignaga, in Saka 1591 (1669 A.D.) 
and also granted land in Saka 1553. 

2 Published in the Bibliotheca Indica series. 

3 Published in the Sastra Muktévali series of Kanci. 

4 Published at Benares. 

5 Published in the Sastra Muktavali series of Kanci. 

6 The Nyaya-siddhanta-mafjari-bhis4, introd. verse 2 (Ind. Off. Cat., p. 641, 


No. 1976) :— 
TaMiaa MzeaeyAe sana wqaifrar- 
aqare afaa: at gatan afasarartien: | 
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80. RAMDEVA CIRANJIVA 
(aBouT 1700 A.D.). 


Ramdeva who is generally known as Cirafijiva must be 
older than 1703 A.D., when his Kavya-vilisa was composed. He 
is generally believed to have lived about 1700 A.D. He was the 
author of the following works :— 

(1) Vidvanaimoda-tarangini, 
(2) Kavya-vilasa. 

(3) Madhava-campu. 

(4) Vrtta-ratnavali. 


81, RAMARUDRA TARKAVAGISA 
(aBouT 1700 A.D.). 


Ramrudra, or simply Rudra, was the grandson of Bhavananda 
Siddhantavagisa and son of Sri Rama or Ramegvara. He was 
probably a pupil of Madhusidana. He probably lived about 
1700 A.D. He was the author of the following works :— 


(1) Tattva-cintamani-didhiti-tika, 
(2) Vyutaptti-vada-vyakhya, 
(3) Kaérakadyartha-nirnaya-tika. 
(4) Dinakarya-prakasa-tarangini. 
(5) Tattva-sangraha-dipika-tippani. 
(6) Siddhanta-muktavali-tika. 
82, Sri Krsya NyAYALANKARA 
(ABouT 1650 A.D.). 


Sri Krsna Nyayalankara was a son of Govinda Nyayavagisa 
and author of the Bhava-dipika, a commentary on the Nyaya- 
siddhanta-manjari. 


83. JAYARAMA TARKALANKARA 
(aBouT 1700 A.D). 


Jayarama Tarkalankaira was born in the district of Pabna 
in Eastern Bengal. His father was a court pandit at Putia. 
He was a pupil of Gadadhara and wrote a commentary on the 
Saktivada in the year 1700 A.D. 


aaqeres TI Baal ws g Taraat 
arerat feantaat meata aroratasitad 
And the final colophon: daq yoge Be ates WA TATA FIA: tl 
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84. RUDRARAMA 
(aBouT 1750 A.D.). 


Rudrarama was a son of Bhavananda Siddhantavagisa and 
therefore lived about 1725 A.D. He was the author of :— 
(1) Vada-pariccheda. 
(2) Karaka-vytha. 
(3) Citta-riipa. 
(4) Adhikarana-candrika. 
(5) Vaisesika-Sastriya-padartha-nirtipana. 


85. ‘* Buno ’’! RAMANATHA 
(aBouT 1780 A.D.,). 


At the close of the 18th century there were two scholars in 
Nadia who both bore the name of Ramanatha Tarkasiddhanta— 
one was versed in Logic and the other in Jurisprudence. The 
logician, who had his school in a wood on the outskirts of the town, 
was called Buno (wild) Ramanatha in contradistinction to the 
jurist, who lived at the centre of the town. 

Buno Ramanatha was a pupil of Rama Narayana Tarka- 
paficanana. He was a man of extraordinary genius, but has left 
no work behind him. His circumstances were very poor, yet he 
did not seek help froma any body. He had sometimes to live on 
boiled tamarind leaves only. 

Once Maharaja Siva Chandra of Krishnagar, wishing to 
patronise him, came to Nadia and asked him; ‘ Are you in any 
difficulty ?”’ Buno Ramanatha replied ‘No, thanks; I have 
repeatedly gone through the Tattvacintamani but have met with 
no difficulty.” Then the Maharaja said ; ‘‘I did not enquire of 
any difficulty of yours in Logic, but I desire to know whether 


you have any pecuniary wants.’’ The reply again was: “No, 
thanks,” 


86. Krsya Kanta VIDYAVAGISA 
(aBoutT 1780 A.D.). 


He was a pupil of Rama Narayana Tarkapaficanana and was 
equally versed in Logic and Jurisprudence. He wrote the follow- 
ing works :— 

(1) Nyaya-ratnavali. 

(2) Dayabhaga.-tika. 

(3) Gopala-lilamrta. 
(4) Caitanya-candramrta. 
(5) Kamini-kama-kautuka. 


1 Buno is the Bengali colloquial equivalent for Sanskrit vanya signifying 
** wild.” 
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(6) Upamana.cintamani-tika. 
(7) Sabda.sakti-prakasika-tika, 


He flourished during the time of Maharaja Giriga Chandra of 
Krishnagar. He was too conscious of his genius. On his death- 
bed when he found that his end was drawing nigh, he said :— 

‘“‘ Let many stars shine in the sky, let lamps too spread their 
lustre in every house, let the little fireflies glitter from quarters 
to quarters; alas! the sun having set, what things do not shine 
before people!’ ! 


87. RAJACUDAMANIMAKHIN. 


Writers of Navya Nyaya have spread all over the country. 
In Madras Rajacidamanimakhin? who was a minister in the Court 
of Raghunatha Nayaka of Tanjore, wrote a Tattva cintamani-dar- 
pana in 1630 A.D. 


88. DHARMARAJADHVARIN. 


Dbarmarajadhvarin, a native of Kandaramanikkam, wrote a 
commentary on the Tattva-cintamani-prakasa of Rucidatta.’ 


89. GopinatHa MaAunrI. 
(aBouT 1650 A.D.). 


He wroteSabdaloka-rahasya, Tarkabhasa-tika, and Padartha- 
viveka-tika. He was a Maratha and lived in Benares during the 
time of Raja JaiSingh. He calls himself Lord of the Lily of Logic.* 


afaaaaatarearcar aifaarsi: 
sfaweafe Sar awa TyaT | 
fafa feta fearon aRearaTar: 
afaafe ofcua fan wiaareifen i 

ayia fares mrangsetsifea: |i 
TIsTAS AAAS) Fea afuzray |i 
aa awcarfqqgacataaifear | 
afcsaimfastaaUae aye 
auamty tart ay gaa ated ara | 
ATATATATICA faaia aca |i 

4 Sabdaloka begins thus :— 
aarafaa wet TIA VX TICRTIAT: TAG! | 
Aula aa Betas Tal HHSPqaaqAar: |i 
sufed faeace: aaaty faafgd ae: | 
HIMAcVy argiaray fatsara ii 
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90. Krsya Buarra ADE. 


Krsna Bhatta Ade was a Maratha, who wrote a gloss on 
Gadadhari called Gadadhari-karsika ! and one on Siromani’s Tat- 
tvacintamani while residing at Benares, where he died about 150 
years ago. The gloss has been printed in Telegu characters. 


91. MAHADEVA PUNTAMKAR 
(aBout 1790 A.D.), 


He was a Maratha resident in Poona and flourished about 125 
years ago, during time of the end of the Peshawas (1795 A.D.) 
He wrote glosses on Bhavanandi-tika.? 


and ends :— 
faquiaqaaieras sraaaae 
ay varta aarafata areat aaifate: a 

<fa st aera eqaqgafeaiufa saidiarafacted weereacee | 


are Il 
The MS., which is in Benares College, dated Samvat 1750, ends ames 


aa) fasquay az: | wags aH | 
Gopinatha was also ine author of qalifada star which begins : — 


GUS uagisareue 2eaigqt 
faaet eearat atfagq arfeareset aa Il 


Uspsaateee facraratt exh | 
facrmamuae aitare fafarar i 
fa Sagas alfaa: vat verafataziara FaTATU: | 
' Krsna Bhatta’s Gadadhari-karsika begins thus :— 
NAW FSA FU ATTA: 
aiacanalat feat aqaceny i 
UFATaT Sau Uw: Harafe: 
aad Wa Wray Zw SHI AGT Az | 
2 In one of the opening lines he states as follows :—- 
Fe Teas Tai Taw 
wee Wai fawg sag | 
serfare afar J 
Qrerat Bry Ceyasy ti 


ends :— 


ends :— 
TAY TOUT HT RI SAAS saa aT has WTAAIAIT VIT- 
Pyare: GHIA: h JC VATHNAMAGienasTageaiere Tas FaRT ti 
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92, RacuunaTua Sasrrr (PARVATA) 
(ABOUT 1815 A.D.). 


He was a Maratha, who wrote a gloss on Gadadharti-pafica- 
vada! while residing at Poona about 70 years ago. 


! agrftaqaa, waar, aaa, sary faate | 


CHAPTER IV. 
Present state of the Science of dialectics. 
(1700—1900 A.D.). 


93. PaTRONAGE OF THE MAHARAJA OF NADIA. 


Nadia is still the best centre where students from all parts of 
India come to study Nyaya, for it represents the best traditions of 
Nyaya at the present time. Towards the end of the seventeenth 
century Maharaja Ramakrsna Raya of Nadia, having granted valu- 
able landed properties to the Pandits, specially the Nyaya Pandits 
of Nadia, enlisted their sympathy and was styled Navadvipadhi- 
pati, overlord of Navadvipa. 

Maharaja Krsnacandra Raya of Nadia (1728—1782) was the 
last land-holder to encourage Pandits with monetary help. His 
council-room was adorned by Harirama Tarkasiddhanta and 
Krsnananda Vacaspati of Navadvipa, Vanesvara Vidyalankara of 
Guptipara, Jagannatha Tarkapaficanana of Triveni and Radha- 
mohana Goswami of Santipura. There lived in the time of his 
son, Maharaja Sivacandra Raya (1782—1788) such famous Pandits 
as Sankara Tarkavagisa and others. Maharaja IsSvaracandra 
Raya (1788—1802), Maharaja Girisacandra Raya (1802-1842), and 
the Maharajas of Burdwan and Natore, gave a little encourage- 
ment, but it was not adequate. 


94. Tur PORTUGUESE TAKE AN INTEREST IN DIALECTICS. 


The Jesuit missionaries, who lived in India in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, took a great interest in Sanskrit and 
much valuable information is available from the accounts which 
they have left. The Portuguese Jesuits, while sending manu- 
scripts from Pondicherry and Chandernagore to the King’s 
Library at Paris, remark in 1732, that most of the manuscripts 
were collected from Navadvipa. One missionary says: ‘The 
founder of the Nyaya School, which means disputation, is a 
famous Brahmana called Gautama.’’ ‘‘ Whatever research I made,” 
says he, ‘“‘I could not get his principles or aphorisms. I have 
obtained a commentary on them, which we have sent. The Nyaya 
School is the only one in vogue in the kingdom of Bengal, and it 
is for this reason that a large number of books by the authors of 
this sect are sent.” 

The missionary goes on to observe :— 

‘““GangeSa is very famous: he is the author of the Cinta- 
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mani, the name of which has clung to him. It is a book con- 
taining the whole of dialecties, according to Gotama’s sentiments. 
GangeSa’s dialectics have caused people to forget all the other parts 
of philosophy and to neglect the best authors, who are almost un- 
known since the decadence of letters under the Mogols.’’ ! 

Father Pons remarks :— 


“The School of Nyaya (reason or judgment) has surpassed 
all the others in Logic, especially from the time, some centuries 
back, that the Academy of Nadia, in Bengal, became the most cele- 
brated of India, thanks to its famous Professors, whose works 
have spread in every direction.... Nowadays they teach in the 
Nyaya schools hardly anything else besides Logic, which the 
Brahmanas have stuffed with an endless number of questions, a 
great deal more subtle than useful. It is a chaos of minutia, 
as Logic was in Europe about two centuries ago. The students 
spend several years in studying a thousand varieties of subtle- 
ties on the members of the syllogism, the causes, the negations, 
the genera, the species etc. They dispute stubbornly on suchlike 
trifles and go away without having acquired any other know- 
ledge. The Nyaya has in consequence been given the name of 
Tarkashastram.”’ * 
Anquetil Du Perron, who had known Father Mosac at Chander- 
nagore since 1756, says that Father Mosac learnt Sanskrit at 
Nadia University and that his translation of the four Vedas, 
specially the Yajur Veda forms a part of his vast and learned 
colJections.? 
At the time the Portuguese searched for the books, the follow- 
ing works of Nyaya were prevalent in Bengal :— 
(1) Kusumafjali, of Udayana. 
(2) Commentary on Kusumanjali by Vardhamana. 

) Dravya-kiranavali of Udayana. 

(4) Commentary on Dravya-kiranavali by Vardhamana. 

) Guna-kiranavali of Udayana. 

(6) Commentary on Guna-kiranavali by Vardhamana. 

(7) Commentary on Gotama-stitra of Vacaspati. 

(8) Lilavati with Commentary. 

(9) Vadartha in one volume comprising (i) Devata-vada, on 
the nature of the gods; (ii) Mukti-vada, on salvation ; (iii) 
Pragabhava, on future contingent things; (iv) Visistha- 


1 Written on the 16th January, 1732. 

2 Letter of Father Pons, missionary of the Society of Jesus, to Father Du 
Holde, of the same Society at Carical on the coast of Tanjour, in the East Indies, 
the 23rd of November, 1740 (translated by Father H. Hosten). 

3 Mosac died at Pondicherry, 4th December, 1779, aged 75, a humble, able 
and deeply learned missionary, he was little communicative though very conciliat- 
ing. See Anquetil Du Perron, Mem. del’ Ann. des Inscriptions et Bellesletters, 
XLIX, p. 685. Anquetil Du Perron, Zend Avesta, I, pt. 1, p. xxvii, Paris, 1771, 
translated by Father H. Hosten. 
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vaisistha-vada, on the qualities; (v) Vidhi-vada, true 
meaning of laws, ete. ; 

(10) Bauddhadhikara of Raghunatha Siromani in the volume of 
Kusumanijali. 

(11) Vadartha-khandana showing that there is no other cause 

but God. 

2) Akhy&ta-vada of Mathuranatha, on some points of grammar. 

3) Aptirva-vada, on fate. 

4) Sakti-vada, on power. 

5) Siddhanta-muktavali. 

6) Cintamani by Gangesa. 

7) Pratyaksa and Aunumana-khanda by Raghunatha. 

8) Commentary on Pratyaksa and Anumana-khanda of Mathu: 

ranatha. 

(19) Mathuranatha on Vidhi-vada. 

(20) Bhavananda on Anumana. 

(21) Bhavananda on Sabda. 

(22) Gadadhara the Master on the Pratyaksa of Siromani. 

(23) Gadadhara the Master on Anumana of Siromani. 

(24) Some special works of Gadadhara the Master. 

(25) Jagadisa on Anumana of Siromani.! 


96. BRITISH GOVERNMENT ENCOURAGES NYAYA. 


India came into the possession of British in 1757 A.D. Since 
then the students of Navadvipa have received grants from the Bri- 
tish Raj. In the year 1829 this was stopped, but was again restored 
in 1830 by the Governor-General in Council at the request of 
H. H. Wilson, the great orientalist.* 


| The manuscripts were bought by Jesuit missionaries of Pondicherry and 
Chandernagore for the library of the King of France. These were sent to Paris on 
the 16th and 24th January, 1732. They are also mentioned in Abbe Jourdain’s 
Journal. The accounts about sending these have been translated by Father 
H. Hosten through whose kindness I got access to the account and lists of books. 

2 The correspondence quoted below shows how great was the work done at a 
nominal expense. At present Bengal Government spends 28,000 Rupees annually 
for Sanskrit Tols. In every Province including Benares, pecuniary aid is being 
given to Tols:— 

THE SECRETARY OF THE BOARD OF REVENUE IN CALCUTTA. 


The humble petition of Sib Chandra Siromoni and 
other students belonging to the Nuddea Sanskrit 
College. 
RESPECTFULLY SHEWETH, 


That your petitioners from the establishment of the College of Nuddea, 
they always received Sicca Rupees one hundred from the late zemindar Rajah 
Kissen Chunder Bahadoor, and during his zemindary being disposed off, your 
petitioners even obtained their said allowance from the Sirkar of the Honourable 
Company, but which being stopped from the month of June last, your petitioners 
had presented a petition before his Excellency the Governor-General in Council, 
and whereupon it was ordered that your petitioners must submit their representa- 
tion through the Collector to the Board and then to the Government. Your 
poor petitioners in conformity of the said order, represented their case before the 
Collector at Nuddea and who has been pleased to report on the subject on the 27th 
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The Government is spending lots of money for the maintain- 
ance of the chairs of Nyaya in the Sanskrit College, Calcutta, at 


day August 1829 has before the Commissioner W. Money of the Moorshidabad 
Division and who also being kindly pleased to report on the subject before your 
Board. Your petitioners do not know what they have stated within, but they 
your petitioners now confidently trust on the generousity of your Boardship. 

As your petitioners hold the respective documents of obtaining their said 
allowance from the Sirkar of the Honourable Company and accordingly which 
they have even received without any molestation thereof. 

Your petitioners therefore now most humbly pray, that your honour will be 
so kindly pleased as to take this your petitioners deplorable case into your 
worship’s kind and merciful consideration and be pleased to do the needful order as 
to retain and continue their said pension as they have obtained all along and 
thereby they might be able to acquire a competent knowledge of their progress 
etc., and by such an act of benevolence your petitioners as in duty bound shall 
ever pray. 

CaLcurTa, \ 
February 1830. 


To 
A. STERLING, Esq. 
The humble petition of Sib Chandra Siromoni and 
other students belonging,to the Nuddea Sanskrit 
College. 
RESPECTFULLY SHEWETH, 

That it is about a month ago your petitioners had presented a peti- 
tion before His Excellency the Governor-General in Council respecting their 
allowance of Sicca Rupees one hundred which was restored by the late zemindar 
Rajah Kissen Chunder Bahadoor being since stopped ; your (petitioner) being out 
of their pittance are under utmost trouble without any remedy thereof, the 
petition they your petitioners heard and believes has been referred to you for the 
adjustment of their prayer ; if so the fact your petitioners humbly pray of your 
worship will be so kindly pleased as to do the needful order for the succession of 
their said allowance through the Collector of that district as that is has been all 
along carried and by your such an act of humanity your petitions shall ever pray 
for your welfare and increase of wealth. 

CALCUTTA. 


(No. 1031.) 
To 
W. W. Birp anv W. Fame, Hsq., 
Sudder Board of Revenue. 
GENTLEMEN, 


With reference to your letter, dated the 12th February last, relative to a 
monthly allowance of 100 rupees paid from Treasury of the Colleetor of Nuddea 
for the support and instruction of students, resorting from distant parts of the 
country to that place, I am directed by the Governor in Council to transmit to 
you for information the accompanying copy of a letter and of its enclosures from 
the Deputy Persian Secretary to Government, dated the 16th ultimo, on that sub- 
ject. You will be pleased to instruct the Collector to continue the pension in 
question to the Nuddea students and to discharge the arrears which may have 
accrued from the date on which the payment of it was stopped. 


I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient Servant, 
(Sv.) W. H. MacNacuten, 


Fort WILLIAM, } Off. Deputy Secy. to Govt. 
The 3rd August, 1830. 
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Navadvipa, Bhatpara, Puriand other places. Public examinations 
have been instituted for the encouragement of Nyaya along with 
other branches of learning. 

A subsidy has also been granted to the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal for publication of Sanskrit books, including dialectical works. 

At present all the works and dialectics are being collected. 
English, French, German and other scholars are collecting Sanskrit 
books including books on dialectics. 

There are heaps of manuscripts in the libraries of Europe, 
such as the British Museum, India Office, the Imperial Academy 
of Vienna, the Imperial Academy of St. Petersburg, Musée National 
of Paris, etc. Catalogues are being prepared, and great facilities 
are being given for the study of dialectical works 


97. Rise oF VERNACULAR DETRIMENTAL TO NYAYA. 


On account of the great attention given to vernaculars at the 
present day the study of Nyaya is declining. Great encourage- 
ment is being given to vernacular studies. The Dacca University 
Committee observes! that ‘‘the Bengali language has made great 
progress under British Rule, and its further development should 
be regarded as one of the duties of the state universities of the 
Bengal Presidency.’’ The Calcutta University has already recog- 
nized—as the result of the zealous and devoted work of Sir Asutosh 
Mukerjee—the vernaculars up to the M.A. standard. Several well- 
organized societies such as the Bangiya Sahitya Parisad and the 
Sahitya Sabha have been founded to cultivate the Bengali language. 
Nyaya written in Sanskrit is not much appreciated. Nyaya 
written in an easier language is acceptable, but even then the. 
diction of such works cannot be easy. 


97, Tue UNIVERSITIES ON THE WESTERN MODEL. 


As a result of long controversies dating from 1792 A.D. the 
Calcutta University was founded in 1854. The universities of 
Calcutta and other places have made suitable arrangements for 
the study of western learning. Nadia and other archaic universi- 
ties are declining, being unable to make headway against the more 
scientific methods of study which are developing under the influ- 
ence of Calcutta and of the other universities, established by the 
Imperial British Government, with the object of encouraging 
eastern and western learning side by side. In spite of the strenuous 
efforts made by the British Government to foster study and re- 
search in indigenous Logic, it is at its lowest ebb, as the degrees of 


! Dacca University Committee Report, Chap.VII, p. 31. 
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a modern university are held in greater regard than those of the 
archaic universities of Mithila and Nadia, because, it is often 
alleged, that in comparison with the Logic of Europe, Indian Logic 
though subtle, is cumbrous in its method, forbidding in its langu- 
age, and less profitable in its material results. 


APPENDIX A. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF TAXILA. 
A, 


Taksasila or Taxila was the capital of a province of Gan- 
dhara and is situated near the river of 
Taxila: Its political Sadheri in the Rawalpindi district. The 


soe high antiquity of Taxila can be best ga- 
5 Ce conquest of thered from the fact that it was famous in 
abe the time of Buddha as a University town 


in India and that Gandhara, of which it forms a part, is mentioned 
in both the Rig-veda and the Atharva-veda, and in the Upanishads 
and Buddhist literature. In historical times! we notice it came 
under the sway of Cyrus the Great (558—530 B.C.), who is said 
to have conquered it along with other provinces of Gandhara. 
It is said to have remained in the possession of his successor, 
Cambyses, who ruled the Persian empire from 530 to 522 B.C. 
It remained a Persian province for nearly two centuries ; and after 
the downfall of the empire in 331 B.C., it, along with other pro- 
vinces, came under the sway of Alexander the Great. Herodotus 
relates that Skylax was first sent by Darius (probably about 
510 B.C.) to conduct a fleet of ships from a tributary of the Indus 
into the Gandhara country. Ctesias (415-319 B.C.) resided at the 
Persian Court for 17 years as physician during the reigns of 
Darius II and Artaxerxes Memnon, during which time Gandhara 
is said to have remained a Persian province. An interesting 
relic of Persian influence at Taxila is an inscription in Aramaic 
character of the fourth or fifth century B.C., which is the only 
Aramaic record that has yet been found in India.’ 
Early in the spring of 326 B.C. Alexander with his army 
z entered into the territories of the king of 
ee ee yore Alex- Taxila, who had already tendered his sub- 
mission. Later on we find it to be a part 
of the Magadha Empire under the Mauryas, which is clearly 
evidenced by the fact that Asoka was viceroy of Taxila. The 
territory of Gandhara, including Taxila, was again conquered by 
Euthydemus or Democritus and was subsequently wrested from 
the family of Greek princes by Eucratides. The inscriptions and 
coins further show that the family of Eucratides was supplanted 


1K. J. Rapson’s ‘ Ancient India.’ 
2 *A Guide to Taxila’ by Sir John Marshall. 
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by the Saka satraps in Taxila, but the princes continued to hold 
the Kabul valley until the last vestiges of their rule, which had 
survived the attacks of the Sakas, were swept away by the 
Kushans. 

There is a copper-plate inscription of the satrap of Taxila, 
Patila by name, which records the deposit of the relics of Buddha 
and a donation made in the 78th year of some (Parthian 2) era 
(probably corresponding to 93 B.C.) during the reign of king Mogo 
or Manes. There has been discovered a column-inscription of 
one Heliodorus, a Greek native of Taxila and a Vaishnava convert 
which runs as follows :—- 

“This Garuda-column of Vasudeva (Vishnu) the god of gods, was 
erected here by Heliodorus, a worshipper of Vishnu, the son of Dion, 
and an inhabitant of Taxila, who came as Greek Ambassador from the 
great king Antialcidas to king Kasiputra Bhagabhadra, the Saviour, 
then reigning, prosperously in the fourteenth year of his kingship.” 


B. 


‘“‘Three immortal precepts (footsteps)....when practised lead to 
heaven—self restraint, charity, conscientiousness.”’ } . 
Taxila was one of the great cities of the East, and was 
famous as the principal seat of Hindu learn- 
Taxila the great seat ing in Northern India, to which scholars of 
of Hindu learning and : ; ; 
aulécre. all classes flocked for instruction, especially 
in medical science.» In the Mahavagga 
VIII. 3 (Dr. Oldenberg’s ed.), we find Jivaka, who was a phy- 
sician to Buddha, was educated in surgery and medicine at Taxila. 
Ample references have been met with in the Jatakas that people 
received education in lieu for school-fees or service rendered to 
their teachers. Jivaka, the physician of Buddha is said to have 
received education by rendering service to the physicians at Taxila * 
Generally the three Vedas and eighteen Vidyas or sippas were 
taught there. : 
Philostratus in his life of Apollonius of Tyana gives an 
account of that philosopher's visit to India. 
Tl eee erennec oP The account tells us that the philosopher 
Re Tala. ae had a Babylonian guide, named Damis ; that 
Phrontes, king of Taxila, spoke in Greek 
and that up to 12 years of age he was educated in the Greek 
fashion and was sent afterwards to the Brahmins. Also that 
Taxila was about the size of Nineveh and walled like a Greek city 


1 Sir John Marshal, K.C.I.E., in the journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
1909, p. 1053. ; i ; 

2 Vide Archeological discoveries at Taxila by Sir John Marshall. 

3 Vide my Buddha-deva, pp. 160—170 and 220—223, also Jatakas, Vol. I, p. 
259, Vol. V, pp. 161, 210, 457. 
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and was the residence of a sovereign, who ruled over what of old 
was the kingdom of Porus. From Taxila to the hill of Saphoi the 
villagers also spoke Greek. That the people living in Saphoi knew 
the Pythagorean philosophy. We also learn from the narrative that 
the Greek and the Indian philosophers were mutually acquainted 
with each other’s systems, and held each other in high honour. The 
Brahmins specially loved the Greeks and looked upon them as akin 
to themselves in mind and disposition. There was inter-communi- 
action between India, Babylon, and Egypt. Apollonius’s journey 
shows that overland journeys from Babylon to India was con- 
stantly made by travellers. That the Babylonians were in the 
habit of making this journey regularly, is clearly indicated by the fact 
that PhiJostratus engaged the services of a Babylonian guide. 
That the Indian king showed much courtesy to the travellers and 
that such visits were frequently made, is clearly proved by the fact 
that travelling allowances paid to the guides formed a recognised 
and well-known item of expenditure of the frontier sovereign. 
Arrian, Strabo, Ptolemy, Dionysius, Pliny, Fa-Hien and Hieun- 
Tsang all have spoken of this place. Hieun-Tsang, who visited 
Taxila in the 7th century A.D. says that the royal family was 
extinct; that formerly it was in subjection to Kapisa and latterly 
was a tributary to Kashmir, and that the nobles contended for 
power by force. After the 9th century we hear no more of Taxila.! 


1 Beal’s ‘ Buddhist records of the Western World ’; ‘ Early History of India’ by 
V. A Smith; Buddha-deva by Satis Chandra Vidyabhusan; Arrian, etc., Jataka ; 
Archeological Survey; B.,C. Law’s, ‘ Taxila,’ volume 12, No. I, ete. 


APPENDIX B.' 


INFLUENCE OF ARISTOTLE ON THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE SYLLOGISM IN INDIAN LOGIC. 


1. TARKA-SASTRA OF GOTAMA 
(aBouT 550 B.C.). 


ThetNyaya-sitra, which is supposed to be the earliest work 
extant on Nyaya philosophy, treats of four distinct subjects, viz. 
(1) the art of debate (tarka), (2) the means of valid knowledge 
(pramana), (3) the doctrine of syllogism (avayava), and (4) the 
examination of contemporaneous philosophical doctrines (anya- 
mata-pariksa). The first subject, ample references to which are 
met with in the old Brahmanic, Buddhistic, and Jaina works, seems 
to have been first handled by a sage named Gotama or Gautama, 
who is reputed to have flourished in Mithila (North Behar) about 
550 B.C. The second subject, which is also referred to in old 
books, was associated with the art of debate at a very early stage. 
These two subjects, combined together, constitute the Tarka-sastra 
(the philosophy of reasoning), popularly known as Gautami-vidya 
(the Gotamide learning).? 


2. Tur NyAya-s0UTRA OF AKSAPADA 
(aBouT 150 A.D.). 


The third subject, the doctrine of the Syllogism, does not 
appear to have been known in India a considerable time before 
the Christian era. The fourth subject refers to numerous philoso- 
phical doctrines that were propounded from time to time up to 
the second century A.D.? Gotama’s Tarka-sastra, after these two 
subjects had been introduced into it, became, about the second 
century A.D., designated as the Nyaya-sitra—the aphorisms on 
logic. The term ‘“ Nyaya” in the sense of logic occurs in the 
Mahabharata (Adi-parva, adhyaya 1, verse 67; adhyaya 70, verses 
42-4; and Santi-parva, adhyaya 210, verse 22); Visnu-purana 
(3rd pt,, adhyaya 6) ; Matsya-purana (3, 2) ; Padma-purana (Uttara- 


1 This isa reprint, in an altered form, of an article published in the Jour- 
nal of the Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. 

2 For Gotama or Gautama as the founder of Tarka-Sastra, see Naisadhaca- 
rita, Bk. xvii, verse 75; Padma-purana, Uttara-khanda, ch. 263; and Skanda 
purana, Kalika-kanda, ch. Xvil. J 

3 Some philosophical doctrines of the third and fourth centuries A.D. were 
incorporated into the Nyadya-sitra of Aksapada by Vatsyayana the first com- 
mentator (about 400 A.D.), through the introduction of certain sitras of his own 
making fathered upon Aksapada. 


ry 
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khanda, ch. 263); Yajnavalkya-sarnhita (I, 3), etc., in passages 
which are presumed to have been written after the second century 
A.D. We are not surprised to find that the Mahabharata men- 
tions even a syllogism,' called a speech of five parts, in which 
Narada is said to have been an expert, when we consider that the 
Great Epic refers also to the voracious Romans called Romaka,? 
who, according to it, ‘‘came adorned with helmets and clad in 
endless garments to pay tributes’? to Yudhisthira on the occasion 
of his coronation at Delhi, It is quite possible that the passage 
which refers to the syllogism was written after the intercourse of 
Rome with India had commenced and possibly after the second 
century A.D. 

In the early commentaries * on the Nyaya-sitra, the author 
of the sry is distincly named as Aksapada, while in the Padma- 
purana* and other works Gotama or Gautama is credited with the 
authorship of the sitra Ananta-yajvan,® in his commentary on the 
Pitrmedha-sitra, observes that Gautama and Aksapada were the 
same person, while the Nyaya-kosa* mentions a legend to account 
for the name as applied, according to it, to Gautama. As no 
credible evidence has been adduced in either case, I consider the 
identification as fanciful, and maintain that Gotama or Gautama 
was quite different from Aksapada, but that both of them contri- 
buted to the production of the Nyaya-sitra, one at its early stage 
and the other in its final form. Indeed, Aksapada, unlike Gotama 
or Gautama, is reported in the Brahmanda-purana’ to: have been 
a son of Somagarma, who resided at Prabhasa, near Broach, in 
Kathiawar, on the sea-coast. . 


3. WHEN WAS THE SYLLOGISM FIRST USED IN INDIA? 


Though Aksapada introduced into the Nyaya-siitra the doc- 
trine of the syllogism, he was by no means the first promulgator 
of the doctrine——nay, not even its first disseminator. The doctrine °® 


| Paticévayava-yuktasya vakyasya guna-dosavit (Mahabharata, Sabhaparva, 
adhyaya 51, verse 5). 

2 Ausnikanantavasarméca Romakan purusadakan (Mahabharata, Sabh@parva, 
adhyaya 51, verse 16). 

’ Vede the concluding verse of the Nyaya-bhasya (about 400 A.D.), the 
opening verse of the Nyaya-varttika (about 630 A.D.), and the opening lines of 
the Nyay-varttika.tatparya-tika (about 976 A.D.). 

+ Padma-purana, Uttara-khanda, ch. 263. 

5 Vide Weber’s History of Indian Literature, p- 85. 

6 Nyaya-kosa, 2nd ed., Bombay. 

1 The Brahmanda- purana, published under the name of Vayu- puranar by 
A.S.B., adhyaya 23, verses 201-3. 

8 Seeing that the Greek word ‘‘ SyNogismos”’ and the Sanskrit word ‘* Sam- 
khya”’ or ‘‘ Samkhya”’ are identical in signification, one may say that Aristotle 
derived his doctrine of the Syllogism from the Sarmkhya Philosophy of Kapila. 


But the Samkhya Philosophy isnot known to have dealt with the doctrine of the 
Syllogism at all. 
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was carried to great perfection in Greece by Aristotle in the fourth 
century B.C. (384-322 B.C.). That it was known even in India 
prior to Akgapada is apparent from a notice of the same in the 
Caraka-samhita,' about 78 A.D. In fact, it is extremely difficult 
to ascertain the exact date at which the syllogistic reasoning was 
first used in India. It is also a problem of enormous difficulty to 
determine whether there is any genetical connexion between the 
syllogism as propounded in the Indian Logic and that propounded 
in the Greek Logic. Of the four subjects treated in the Nyaya- 
sitra already referred to, the first, second, and fourth are un- 
doubtedly of Indian origin. As to the third subject (syllogism), 
some scholars say that it, too, is of indigenous growth, as it forms 
a part of inference, a kind of pramana, which originated in India. 
But on investigation into the history of the development of infer- 
ence and the syllogism we find that in origin they were altogether 


distinct, though ultimately there was an amalgamation between 
them. 


4. NO CONNEXION BETWEEN AN INFERENCE AND A SYLLOGISM 
AT THEIR EARLY STAGE. 


The notice of inference (anwmana) in old books such as the 
VaiSesika-stitra (3, 1,9 and 9, 2, 1) and the Caraka-samhita (Satra- 
sthana, ch. xi, and Vimana-sthana, ch. viii) is very meagre. The 
Nyaya-siitra (1, 2, 5), which gives a more comprehensive account, 
defines inference as knowledge which is preceded by perception 
‘and as being of three kinds, wiz.: (1) (knowledge which arises from 
the perception of what is) like the prior (ptrvavat), e.g. on seeing 
clouds one infers that there will be rain; (2) (knowledge which arises 
from the perception of what is) like the posterior Sesavat, e.g. on 
seeing a river swollen one infers that there was rain; and (3) (know- 
ledge which arises from the perception of what is) commonly seen 
(samanyato drsta) e.g. on seeing an animal possessing horns one infers 
chat it also possesses a tail. The inference, as illustrated here from 
the Nyaya-sitra, was in essence a guess or conjecture which was 
neither a source of absolutely valid knowledge nor in any way 
connected with a syllogism. In order, therefore, to ascertain 
whether there is any genetical connextion between the syllogism of 
Indian Logic and that of the Greek Logic, I shall analyse here the 
two syllogisms side by side, with occasional references to the rules 
controlling them. 


1 Concerning the date of the Caraka-samhita see Journal Asiatique, tom. viii, 
pp. 447-51, 1896, where M. Sylvain Lévi maintains on the authority of Chinese 
books that Caraka, the author of the Caraka-samhita, lived at the Court of 
Kaniska (in Jalandhara, Punjab). I provisionally take the date of Kaniska to be 
78 A.D. 
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5. The Syllogism in Indian Logic conforms to the logical rules 
of Aristotle. 


A. CARAKA-SAMHITA 
(78 A.D.) 


a. Demonstration and Counter- 
i demonstration. 


The Caraka-samhita (Vimana- 
sthana, ch. viii), which contains 
the earliest information avail- 
able on syllogism, analyses a 
demonstration (sthapana) and 
a counter-demonstration (pra- 
tisthapana) as follows :— 


DEMONSTRATION (sthapanda). 


(1) Proposition (praizjna). The 
soul is eternal. 
(2) Reason (hetu). 


is non-produced. 


Because it 


A. ARISTOTLE 
(384-322 B.C.)! 


a. Demonstrative and Refuta- 
tive Enthymemes. 


Aristotle, in his Rhetoric (bk. 
ii, p. 194, Welldon’s ed.), speaks 
of two species of enthymemes, 
viz. demonstrative and refuta- 
tive, which correspond respec- 
tively to the demonstration and 
counter-demonstration of the 
Caraka-samhita. The demon- 
strative enthymeme of Aris- 
totle, like the demonstration of 
the Caraka-samhita, consists in 
drawing conclusions from ad- 
mitted propositions, while the 


| Dr. B. M. Barua, a distinguished pupil of mine, differs from me on this 


point. 
the Greek influence. 


He would however hold that syllogistic forms existed prior to the time of 
As an authority he points out the following passages from 


the Mahapadana Suttanta (Digha. II, No.1) where the Dhammaté doctrine put 
in the syllogistic forms involves the double process of deduction and induction :— 


Deductive method :— 


All Buddhas are equal in all respects, 
One Buddha lost his mother on the seventh day of his birth, 
All Buddhas lost their mothers on the seventh day of their birth, 


Inductive method :— 


All past Buddhas had lost their mothers on the seventh day of their birth, 
The present Buddha lost his mother on the seventh day of his birth, 
All future Buddhas will lose their mothers on the seventh day of their birth. 


Thus by the law (Dhammat@) all Buddhas lose their mothers on the seventh 


day of their birth. This conclusion though formally correct is materially absurd. 

My other pupil, Mr. Hirendra Lal Sen Gupta, M.A., a distinguished student 
of the Mahayana philosophy, in the Calcutta University, agrees with the above 
view and as illustrations he alludes to the numerous passages of controversy in 
the Digha Nikaya, Vol. I, Suttas1 and 2, one of which having a crude form of 
syllogism thus: 


My being wrong is a hindrance to me. 
The sense of remorse is due to my being wrong. 
The sense of remorse is a hindrance to me. 


These illustrations according to Dr. Barua and Mr. Sen Gupta goes to prove 
that the ancient Hindus knew the syllogism before the Greeks came to India. 

In reply I may say that one may use language involving Syllogism, yet one 
may not be aware of the art of Syllogism. Syilogism being a simple course of 
reasoning, men all over the world may use expressions illustrative of Syllogism, 
It was the Hindus and the Greeks that systematised the expressions and made a 
law out of them and I believe the Greeks preceded the Hindus in making that law. 
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(3) Example (drstanta). That 
which is non-produced is eternal, 
as ether. 

(4) Application (upanaya). The 
soul is non-produced. 

(5) Conclusion (nigamana). 
Therefore the soul is eternal. 


COUNTER-DEMONSTRATION 
(pratisthapanda). 


(1) The soul is non-eternal. 

(2) Because it is cognized by 
the senses. 

(3) That which is cognized by 
the senses is non-eternal, as a pot. 

(4) The soul is cognized by the 
senses. 

(5) Therefore the soul is non- 
eternal. 

The Caraka-samhita, which ana- 
lyses demonstration and coun- 
ter-demonstration into five mem- 
bers, does not give any clear 
definition of those members. 
“ Drstanta,’’ which in the old 
Tarka-Sastra signified an in- 
stance familiar to the learned 
and the fool alike, was adopted 
designate the third member, 
although in its old sense it did 
not indicate the principle of 
connexion (between the middle 
term and the major term) in- 
volved in the member. 
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refutative enthymeme of Aris- 
totle, like the counter-demon- 
stration of the Caraka-samhita, 
consists in drawing conclusions 
which are inconsistent with 
those of one’s adversary. 

The enthymeme is defined by 
Aristotle (in his Rhetoric, bk. i, 
p. 16, Welldon’s ed.) as a syl- 
logism with its constituent parts 
fewer than those of a normal 
syllogism, that is, a syllogism of 
which the major premise, minor 
premise, or the conclusion is 
suppressed as being well known 
to the audience, who can supply 
the same of their own accord. 

The demonstration in the 
Caraka-samhita is obviously a 
combination of an enthymeme 
which comprises the first two 
parts of the demonstration and 
an example which comprises the 
last three parts of it. This is 
quite in conformity with the rule 
of Aristotle, who (in his Rhetoric, 
bk. ii, p. 184, Welldon’s ed.) 
observes that an example may 
be used as a supplement to an 
enthymeme to serve the purpose 
of a testimony which is invari- 
ably persuasive. This rule may 
be illustrated as follows :— 


Enthymeme. 
(1) The soul is eternal, 
(2) Because it is non-prodneed. 
EKxample. 


(3) That which is non-produced 
is eternal, as ether, 

(4) The soul is non-produced, 

(5) Therefore the soul is eternal. 


B. AKSAPADA 
(asour 150 A.D.).! 


b. Analysis into five members 
(Avayava). 


Aksapada in his Nyaya-sitra 
(1, 1, 32) mentions the five 
parts of a demonstration under 
the name of avayava (members) 
as follows :— 

(1) Proposition (pratijna). This 
hill is full of fire. 

(2) Reason (hetu). 
is full of smoke. 

(3) Example (udaharana). That 
which is full of smoke is full of 
fire, as a kitchen. 

(4) Application (wpanaya). This 
hill is full of smoke. 

(5) Conclusion (nigamana). 
Therefore, this hill is full of fire. 


Because it 


c. Example (udaharana). 

Aksapada calls the example 
an udaharana which he divides 
into two kinds, viz. affirmative 
(sadharmya) and negative (vai- 
dharmya). An affirmative ex- 
ample is defined in the Nyaya- 
sutra (1, 1, 36) as a familiar ins- 
tance, which, being similar to the 
minor term, possesses the proper- 
ty of that term as co-present 
(with the reason). A negative 
example is defined (in the Nya- 
ya stttra, 1, 1, 37) as a familiar 
instance, which is contrary to 
what has been stated in the 
case of the affirmative example, 
that is, in which there is an ab- 
sence of the property implying 
an absence of the reason, The 
definition may be illustrated as 
follows :— 
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B. ARISTOTLE. 


Analysis of syllogism and de- 
monstration (analytics). 


The term avayava, used by 
Aksapada to signify parts or 
members of a syllogism or de- 
monstration, corresponds to the 
term analytics, which refers to 
the section of the Organon in 
which Aristotle analyses the 
syllogism and demonstration in- 
to their principles (vide O.F. 
Owen’s translations of the Or- 
ganon, Prior Analytics, bk. i, 
oly 1, p. 80): 


c. Example (paradergma). 


The affirmative example (sa- 
dharmya udaharana), as defined 
by Aksapada. corresponds ex- 
actly to the example (para- 
deigma), as explained by Aris- 
totle (in his Prior Analytics, 
bk, ii, ch? xxiv, -p. 222) Au 
example, according to Aristotle, 
occurs when the major term is 
shown to be present with the 
middle, through something simi- 
lar to the minor; but it is ne- 
cessary to know that the middle 
is with the minor, and the 
major with what is_ similar, 
€.g. :— 

(1) That which is full of smoke 
is full of fire, as a kitchen. 

(2) The hill is full of smoke. 

(3) Therefore the hill is full of 
fire. 


' Concerning the age of Aksapada, vide introduction to Dasapadarthi, trans- 


lated by Mr. Ui and edited by Dr. F. W. Thomas (in the press) 
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Affirmative Example. 


(1) The hill is full of fire. 

(2) Because it is full of smoke. 

(3) That which is full of smoke 
is full of fire, as a kitchen (affirm- 
ative conclusion). 

(1) The hill is not smoky. 

(2) Because it is non-fiery. 

(3) That which is non-fiery is 
not smoky, as a lake (negative 
conclusion). 


Negative Example. 


(1) The hill is full of fire. 

(2) Because it is full of smoke. 

(3) That which is not full of 
fire is not full of smoke, as a 
lake. 

The reason (hetw), as expound- 
ed by Aksapada (in the Nyaya- 
stra, 1, 1, 34, 35), is of two 
kinds, viz. affirmative and nega- 
tive. An affirmative reason is 
the means which, through its 
homogeneity or connexion with 
the example, establishes what is 
to be established, while a nega- 
tive reason is the means which, 
through its heterogeneity or 
separation from the example, 
establishes what is to be estab- 
lished. The definitions may be 
illustrated as follows :— 


Affirmative Reason. 


(1) The hill is full of fire. 

(2) Because it is full of smoke. 

(3) That which is full of smoke 
is full of fire, as a kitchen. 


Negative Reason. 


(1) The hill is not full of smoke. 
(2) Because it is not full of fire. 
(3) That which is full of smoke 
is full of fire, as a kitchen. 


AND 
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The negative example and 
negative reason expounded by 
Aksapada (in the Nyaya-sitra, 
1, 1, 35, 37) possess apparently 
no counterparts in the Organon 
(Prior Analytics) of Aristotle. 
From the illustration of the 
example and reason (affirmative 
and negative) given by Aksapa- 
da it appears that he admitted 
the universal affirmative con- 
clusion in what is called by Aris- 
totle the “first figure’’ and 
the universal negative conclu- 
sion in the first and second 
figures. Now, if a conclusion 
in the first figure is to be nega- 
tive, the major premise must 
be negative, and, if a conclusion 
in the second figure is to be 
negative, the minor premise 
must be negative (vide Prior 
Analytics, bk. i, chs. iv, v, 
pp. 85-94). Considering that the 
major and minor premises of 
Aristotle correspond respectively 
to the example and reason of 
Aksapada, it becomes absolutely 
necessary to admit a negative 
example and a negative reason 
as counter-parts of the negative 
major premises and the negative 
minor premise. 
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Matrreya (400 A.D.) 


d. Function of an Example. 


The Buddhist philosopher Na- 
garjuna, in his Upaya-kauSalya- 
hrdaya-sastra (Chinese version, 
ch. i, sect. 1), gives an elaborate 
explanation of example (uda- 
harana), which is either affirma- 
tive or negative, and which 
must, according to him be men- 
tioned to make clear the reasons 
of the disputant and his respon- 
dent. The Buddhist philosopher 
Maitreya, in his Yoga-carya-bhu 
mi-gastra (Chinese version, vol. 
xv), treats of proofs (sa- 
dhaka) which include a proposi- 
tion (siddhanta), areason (hetu), 
and an example (udaharana, 
affirmative or negative). Though 
in the commentaries (Nyaya- 
bhasya, 1, 1, 37, and Nyaya- 
varttika, 1,1, 37) on the Nyaya- 
sitra the “application’’ and 
‘‘ conclusion ’’ are considered as 
essential parts of a syllogism, in- 
asmuch as these onthe strength 
of the general principle involved 
in the example, reassert the 
reason and restate the proposi- 
tion in a decisive way; Nagar- 
junaand Maitreya, on the other 
hand, reject them as superflu- 
ous on the ground of their not 
being different from the reason 
and proposition.» The three 
members of a syllogism ex- 
pounded by Nagarjuna and 
Maitreya are as follows :— 
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C, ARISTOTLE. 
d. Use of an Example. 


The three members of a syl- 
logism, as explained by Nagar- 
juna, Maitreya, and others, con- 
stitute what is called an ex- 
ample. Aristotle, in his Rhe- 
toric (bk. 11, p. 184, Welldon’s 
ed.), observes that it is proper, 
in default of enthymemes, to 
make use of examples as logical 
proofs, these being the natural 
means of producing conviction. 
In the Prior Analytics (bk. ii, 
ch. xxiv, p. 238, O. F. Owen’s 
ed.), it is further observed that 
the example differs from induc- 
tion in that the latter proves 
the universal from a complete 
enumeration of individuals, 
while the former attempts to 
prove it from a single individual 
or from some selected indivi- 
duals, and in that the induction 
steps at the universal, while the 
example draws syllogistically a 
conclusion in respect of the 
minor term, ¢.g. : 

(1) That which is full of smoke 
is full of fire, as a kitchen. 

(2) The hill is full of smoke 

(3) Therefore the hill is full of 
fire. 

The above may also be put 
in the reverse order as follows: 

(1) The hill is full of fire. 

(2) Because it is full of smoke. 

(3) That whichis full of smoke 
is full of fire, as a kitehen. 


1 Vide 8. C, Vidyabhusana’s Medieval School of Indian Logic, pp. 68, 73. 
2 It is perhaps the view of Nagarjuna and Maitreya, and surely also of 


Dignaga, that is referred to under the name of ‘* Bauddha ” 


tika, 1, 1, 37. 


in the Nyaya-vart- 
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(1) The hill is full of fire. 

(2) Because it is full of smoke. 

(3) That which is full of smoke 
is full of fire, as a kitchen. 


D. VASUBANDHU 
(apouT 450 A.D.). 


e. Syllogism of two members. 


Vasubandhu in his Tarka- 
§astra (Chinese version, ch. 1) 
treats of syllogism as consisting 
of five members, but in his 
Ronki (Vadavidhi), as quoted 
by Kwei-ke? he is said to have 
maintained that a syllogism 
consists of two members only, 
viz. the proposition and the 
reason, and that the terms 
necessary for a syllogism are 
only three, viz. the minor, the 
major, and the middle. In the 
Nyaya-varttika (1,1, 37) and the 
Nyaya-varttika - tatparya-tika 
(1, 1, 37)? Vasubandhu, de- 
signated as Subandhu, is stated 
to have held that a syllogism 
consists of only two members, 
and that the example is quite 
superfluous. The Jaina logician 
Siddhasena Divakara* (in his 
Nyayavatara, v. 20) refers to 
Vasubandhu, when he says that 
according to experts in logic a 
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We may also regard the syl- 
logism expounded by Nagar- 
juna and Maitreya as compris- 
ing an enthymeme and an 
example, for the example some- 
times consists of only one pro- 
position. ! 


D. ARISTOTLE. 
e. A perfect Syllogism. 


The form of syllogism laid 
down by Vasubandhu conforms 
in the main to the rules laid 
down by Aristotle with regard 
to a perfect syllogism, viz. that 
every syllogism consists of two 
premises and one conclusion, 
so that there are altogether 
three terms in a syllogism (vide 
Prior Analytics, bk. i, ch. xxv, 
pp. 140—2). A syllogism is 
defined by Aristotle (in Prior 
Analytics, bk. i, ch. i, p. 92) 
as a sentence (or speech) in 
which, certain things being 
laid down, something different 
from the premises necessarily 
results in consequence of their 
existence, €.g. 


Premises. 


(1) All that is full of smoke is 
full of fire. 
(2) This hill is full of smoke. 


1 George Grote, in his Aristotle, vol. i, Analytica Priora, il, 


ch. vi, p. 275, 


observes in a footnote as follows: ‘‘ If we turn toch. xxvii, p. 70, a. 30—4, we shall 
find Aristotle on a different occasion disallowing altogether the so-called syllogism 


from example.” 


2 Sugiura’s Hindu Logic as preserved in China and Japan, p. 32. Z 
8 Vide S. C. Vidyabhusana’s ‘‘ Vatsyayana, author of the Nyayabhasya” in 


‘the Indian Antiquary for April, 1915. 


4+ Nyayavatara (verse 20), edited by 8. C. Vidyabhusana and published by the 


Indian Research Society, Calcutta. 


Siddhasena Divakara flourished about 500-35 


A.D, Vide S. C. Vidyabhusana’s Medieval School of Indian Logic, p. 15. 
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proposition can be proved with- 
out any example, if there is 
invariable concomitance of the 
middle term with the major 
term, and in the absence of 
such invariable concomitance 
the proof is impossible even 
with the example. 

Such being the view of Vasu- 
bandhu, his syllogism is of the 
following form :— 

(1) This hill is full of fire. 

(2) Because it is full of smoke. 

(3) All that is full of smoke 
being full of fire. 


E. Dianaca 
(aBoutT 590 A.D.)|! 


}. Inference for one’s self and 
inference for the sake of 
others. 

Asanga in his Prakaranarya- 
vaca-sutra (Chinese version, 
vol. xi) omits inference alto- 
gether and substitutes for it a 
syllogism of five members. Dig- 
naga in his Pramana-samuccaya 
retains inference under the 
name of an inference for one’s 
self and affiliates syllogism to 
inference by calling it an infer- 
ence for the sake of others.’ 


g. Definition of the minor term. 


In the Pramana-samuccaya,?* 
ch. ii, Dignaga defines a minor 
term (paksa) as that of which 
the major term is chosen to be 
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Conclusion. 


(3) Therefore this hill is 
of fire. 


full 


EK. ARISTOTLE. 


f. The dialectic proposition and 
demonstrative proposition. 


The distinction made by 
Dignaga between an inference 
for one’s self and that for the 
sake of others corresponds ex- 
actly to the distinction made 
by Aristotle (in his Prior Analy- 
tics, bk. i, ch. i, p. 81) between 
a dialectic proposition and a 
demonstrative proposition. 


g. Explanation of a proposition. 


Just as in an inference for 
one’s self the predicability of 
the major term in respect of the 
minor term is a matter of ques- 


| Vide 8. C. Vidyabhusana’s Medieval School of Indian Logic, p. 80. 

* Ran-don-ni tshul-gsum-rtag-las don-mthon-waho, 
(Pramana-samuccaya, ch. ii, Tangyur, Mdo, xev, fol. 5). 
Gshan-gyi-don-gyi-rjes- dpag-ni ran-gis mthon-don-gsal-byed-yin 
(Pramana-samuccaya, ch. ili, Tangyur, Mdo, xcv, fol. 9). 


° Vide Tangyur, Mdo. xev, fol. 7. 
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predicated. The Jaina logician 
Siddhasena Divakara ! (500-550 
A.D.),in his Nyayavatara, verse 
14, says that in an inference 
for the sake of others the minor 
term is to be defined as that of 
which it is assumed that the 
major term is predicable. In 
an inference for one’s self, on 
the other hand, the minor term 
is to be defined according to old 
Indian logicians, as that of 
which it is questionable whether 
the major term is predicable, 


h. Three characteristics of the 


middle term. 


In an inference for one’s self, 
as well as in that for the sake 
of others, the middle term, if 
itis to lead to a valid conclu- 
sion, must possess the following 
characteristics? :-— 


(1) The middle term must cover 
the minor term, e.g. the hill is 
smoky. 

(2) The middle term must be 
present in places in which there is 
the major term, e.g. that which is 
smoky is fiery. 

(3) The middle term must be 
absent from places where there 
is an absence of the major term, 
e.g. that which is not fiery (non- 
fiery) is not smoky. 
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tion or doubt, while in an infer- 
ence for the sake of others it is a 
matter of assumption, so also in 
the Organon of Aristotle (Prior 
Analytics. bk. i, ch. i, p. 81) 
the dialectic is an interrogation 
of contradiction, while the de- 
monstration is an assumption 
of one part of the contradiction. 
In the Organon (De Interpreta- 
tione, ch. xi, pp. 67-8, O. F. 
Owen’s edition) a dialectic is 
stated indeed to be an interroga- 
tion, for a choice should be given 
from the interrogation to en- 
unciate this or that part of the 
contradiction. This statement 
coincides with the definition of 
Dignaga, according to whom the 
debater chooses the major term 
as predicable of the minor. 


h. The middle term in a 
syllogism. 

The characteristics laid down 
by Dignaga correspond exactly 
to those laid down by Aristotle. 
In the Organon (Prior Analytics, 
bic, 4; cht. iv, pp. 85-6..0. 2. 
Owen’s edition) it is stated that, 
when three terms so subsist 
with reference to one another 
that the minor is covered by the 
middle and the middle is or is 
not covered by the major, then 
there is necessarily a perfect 
syllogism of the major and the 
minor. 

This statement may be illus- 
trated as follows :— 


bhusana). 


1 Sadhyabhyupagamah paksah (Nyayavatara, verse 14, edited by 8. C. Vidya- 
Sandigdha-sadhya-dharmatvam paksatvam (quoted in the Tattva- 


_cimta@mani, anumana-khanda, p. 407, Bibliotheca Indica). ; ; 
2 (1) Phyogs-kyi-chos-fid-dan, (2) Mthun-pahi-phyogs-fid-la _yod-par-nes-pa- 
dan, (3) Mi-mthun-pahi-phyogs la-med-pa-fid-du-nes-pa-yan-no, (Dignaga’s Nyaya- 


pra.vega, Tangyur, Mdo, xcv, fol. 1836). 
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The above characteristics, as 
applicable to an affirmative or 
negative conclusion, may be 
illustrated as follows: — 


A 


(1) This hill is fiery. 
(2) Because it is smoky. 
(3) That which is smoky is fiery. 


B 


(1) This hill is not smoky. 

(2) Because it is non-fiery. 

(3) That which is non-fery is 
not smoky. 


F. DHARMAKiIRTI! 
(600-50. A.D.). 


Demonstration through three 
kinds of middle term.? 


The Buddhist logician Dhar- 
makirti, in his Nyaya-bindu, 
ch. i, divides the middle term 
(linga, sign)® into three kinds 
in accordance with the rela- 
tions which it bears to the 
majorterm. The relations areas 
follows :— 


(1) Selfsameness, inherence, or 
“‘ being the essence of that” (sva- 
bhava, samavaya, tadatmya), which 
occurs when the predicate (or 
major term) is in essence wholly 
included in the subject, (or middle 
term), e.g. this is a tree, because 
it is Simsapa, 

(2) Effect, also called “ origi- 
nation from that’ (karyya, tadut- 
pattt), which occurs when the pre- 
dicate (major term) and the sub- 
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A 


(1) That smoky is 
fiery. 

(2) This hill is smoky. 

(3) Therefore this hill is fiery. 


which is 


B 


(1) That which is non-fiery is 
not smoky. 

(2) This hill is non-fiery. 

(3) Therefore this hill is 
smoky. 


not 


F. ARISTOTLE. 


Demonstration through the me- 
diwm of essence and cause, 


The two relations, viz. ‘“ seif- 
sameness” (or ‘‘ inherence ’’) and 
‘effect’, as expounded by 
Dharmakirti, correspond to the 
two relations, viz. ‘‘ per se”’ (in- 
herence) and ‘‘ causal ’, as ex- 
pounded by Aristotle in his Pos- 
terior Analytics (bk. i, ch. iv, 
pp. 258-5, and bk. i, ch. xxiv, 
p. 301). 

(1) Per se (essence or inherence). 
—The predicate (major terms) is 
said to be related to the subject 
(middle term per se essentially), 
if the properties of the former are 
inherent in the definition of the 
latter. 

(2) The causal.—The predicate 
(major term), which is essentially 
present with the subject (middle 


| Vide 8. C. Vidyabhusana’s Medieval School of Indian Logic, pp. 103-5. 
2 Dignaéga in his Pramana samucaya, Chap. IT. ; es. 
3 Trinyeva ca lingani, anupalabdhih svabhava-karyye ceti (Nyayabindu, ch, 


it, p. 164, Bibliotheca Indica). 
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ject (middle term) stand to each 
other in the relation of cause 
and effect. e.g. all that is smoky 
is fiery. 

(3) Non-perception! (anupalab- 
dhi), e.g. whatever thing (being per- 
ceptible) is not perceived is non- 
existent. 


9. Nature of the universal 
preposition. 


The relations which estab- 
lish invariable concomitance o 
the middle term with the major 
term are the bases of universal 
propositions. ‘‘Invariable con- 
comitance’’ is designated in 
Sanskrit as vyapti (pervasion or 
co-presence), nantariyaka (non- 
separation), and avinabhava (the 
relation owing to which one can- 
not exist without the other). 
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term), is said to be the cause of the 
latter. 


7. Nature of the universal 
proposition. 


The proposition in which the 
predicate is related to the sub- 
ject per se or causally is a uni- 
versal one. Aristotle in his 
Posterior Analytics (bk. i, ch. 
iv, pp. 253-5, O. F. Owen’s edi- 
tion) calls that (the) universal 
(major term) which is predi- 
cated ‘‘ of every’’ and “ per se’’, 
that is, which being predicable 
of the middle term per se is pre- 
dicated of it in every instance. 
In the Posterior Analytics (bk. 
i, ch. xxiv, p. 301) Aristotle 
further observes that the uni- 
versal (major term) is the cause 
of the middle term, which is 
essentially co-present within it. 
In Prior Analytics, bk. i. ch, 
xxiv, pp. 138-9, Aristotle says 
that in all syllogisms we must 
have a universal proposition 
(premise) which is shown by 
the universal term. 


| Dharmakirti and his followers, who say that non-existence Is inferred 


and not perceived, assume non-perception as a middle term (sign). 


But the 


majority of Indian logicians maintain that non-existence of a thing is perceived by 
the same sense by which the thing itself is perceived. Hence non-perception is 
not acknowledged by them as a middle term (sign). 
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G. UpDYOTAKARA 
(600-50 A.D.) ! 


k. Syllogism from a sign (linga- 
paramarsa). 


Uddyotakara, who completely 
incorporated syllogism into in- 
ference in his Nyaya-varttika,? 
defines inference as _ know- 
ledge which is preceded by the 
perception of the middle term 
(sign) and recollection of its in- 
variable concomitance with the 
major term in the following 
form: “‘I perceive that this 
hill has smoke, which I remem- 
ber to be invariably concomi- 
tant with fire, and hence I infer 
that this hill has fire.’ The 
above may be properly put in 
the following form :— 

(1) Whatever is smoky is fiery. 

(2) This hill is smoky. 

(3) Therefore this hill is fiery. 

The first part (major pre- 
mise) of the above inference is 
called vyapti (a universal pro- 
position) ; the second part (mi- 
nor premise) is called wpanaya 
(an application of the universal) - 
and the third part is called anu- 
mite (inferential knowledge or 
conclusion). The first two parts 
(premises) constitute what is 
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G. ARISTOTLE. 
k. Enthymeme from a sign. 


Aristotle, in his Prior Analy- 
tics (bk. ii, ch. xxvii, pp. 238- 
40), speaks. of two kinds of 
enthymemes, viz. the enthy- 
meme from a sign and that 
from a likelihood. Now, the 
enthymeme from a sign® in 
the first figure (especially if the 
signiis infallible, tekmerion) leads 
to a conclusion which is neces- 
sarily true. It is this kind of 
enthymeme from a sign that cor- 
responds to the syllogism from a 
sign * (linga-paramarsa) as ex- 
pounded by Uddyotakara. 

Just as in the Nyaya-varttika 
of Uddyotakara the syllogism 
(paramaréa) comprises only the 
first two parts of an _ infer- 
ence, so also in the Arabic 
Logic,’ (e.g.in bk. iti of the Risa- 
lah Shamsiyyah, dated about 
1250 A.D.) the syllogism (gayas) 
comprises only the two premises 
and not the conclusion. It may 
be added that the Arabic Logic 
of the schools of Baghdad (ninth 
century A.D.), Kufa (750 A.D.), 
and Bassora (700 A.D.) is re- 


! Vide S.C. Vidyabhusana’s ‘‘ Uddyotakara, a contemporary of Dharma- 


kirti’”’, in J.R.A.S., July 1914. 


2 Linga-lingi-sambandha-darganantaram 


linga-paramarso visgisyate . 


linga-dargana-sambandha-smrtibhir 


...Smrtyanugrhito linga-paramargo ’numanam bha- 


vati (Nydya-varttika, 1, 1, 5, p. 47, Bibliotheca Indica). 
3 Dr. George Grote, in his Aristotle, vol. i, Analytica Priora, ch. vi, pp. 291-2, 


gives a lucid explanation of a sign. 


* Dr. George Grote, in his Aristotle, vol. i, Analytica Priora, ch. vi, p. 292, 


states in a footnote as follows: ‘‘ Aristotle throws in the remark (a. 24) that, when . 
one premises only of the Ethymeme is enunciated, it is a sign; when the other is 
added, it becomes a syllogism. In the examples given to illustrate the description 
of the Enthymeme that which belongs to the first figure has its three terms and 
two propositions specified, like a complete and regular syllogism.” 

5 The Risalah Shamsiyyah was published under tho name of ‘‘ The Logic of the 
Arabians ” in the Bibliotheca Indica series by Dr. A. Sprenger. 
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called by Uddyotakara para- 
marésa '(syllogism) or linga-para- 
marsa (syllogism from a sign), 
and all the three parts combined 
together are designated as para- 
marisa ripanumana® (a syl- 
logistic inference). Since the 
time of Uddyotakara no further 
development has been made in 
the form of the syllogistic infer- 
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puted to have been derived 
from the Organon of Aristotle, 
as taught in a developed form 
in the Syro-Persian School of 
Gundeshapur ’ in Susiana about 
350 A.D. 

According to certain Roman 
commentators* too, the pre- 
mises alone constitute the syl- 
logism, 


ence, except that the three 
parts of it have been called res- 
pectively the instrument (ka- 
rana), operation (vyapara), and 
consequence (phala). The first 
two parts (premises) combined 
together have been uniformly 
designated as paramarsa (syllo- 
gism or enthymeme). 


6. Migrations of the Logical Theories of Aristotle from Alexan- 
dria into India (175 B.C.-600 A.D.) 


Considering the antiquity of the syllogism as propounded by 
Aristotle and the close connexion that exists between it and the 
syllogism promulgated in the Hindu Logic, we may fairly con- 
clude that the latter was greatly influenced by, if not based on, 
the former. Aristotle’s works® were brought down to Alexandria 
(in Egypt) by Callimachus, the celebrated librarian of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus during 285-247 B.C., and it seems that copies of 
some of these works reached India through Syria, Susiana, Bactria, 
and Taxila in subsequent times. From the stages in the develop- 
ment of the syllogism in Hindu Logic, as indicated above, it will 
appear that Aristotle’s works migrated into India during three 
distinct periods. The first period extends roughly from 175 B.C. 
to 30 B.C., when the Greeks occupied the north-western parts of 


1 Tasmat smrtyanugrhito linga paramaréo ’bhistartha-pratipadako bhavatiti 
(Nyadya-varttika, 1, 1, 5, p. 47, Bibliotheca Indica). 

2 Tad idam antimam pratyaksam pirvabhyam. Pratyaksabhyarh smrtyanu- 
grhyamanam paramarésa-rupam anumanam bhavati (Nyaya-varttika, |, 1, 5, p. 46, 
Bibliotheca Indica). 

8 Vide C. Huart’s Arabic Literature, pp. 137, 280. 

4 George Grote, in his Aristotle, vol. i, Analytica Priora, i, ch. v, p. 206, 
says that Aristotle includes in a syllogism the two premises as well as the 
conclusion. But on the same page he quotes in a footnote the opinion of Julius 
Pacius (ad. Analyt. Prior i), who said that the syllogism consisted of the two 
premises alone and the conclusion was not a part thereof. but something dis- 
tinct and superadded. 

5 Encyclopedia Britannica, 9th ed., vol. i, p. 498. 
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India! and had their capital at Sakala, officially called Euthy- 
demia (modern Sialkot) in the Punjab. The work of Aristotle of 
which we find a trace in this period is the Art of Rhetoric, which 
was evidently a favourite subject of study among the Indian 
Greeks, and from which the syllogism of five members as illus- 
trated in the Caraka-samhita, referred to above, seems to have 
been derived. It is worthy of note that the first trace in India 
of Aristotle’s syllogism is met with in a work the author of which 
was the chief physician to King Kaniska, who reigned in the 
Punjab, if not exactly in the city ‘of Sakala, at any rate near to it. 
The second period extends from about 39 B.C. to 450 A.D., when 
the Romans, masters of Alexandria, Syria, and Persia, carried 
on a brisk trade between Alexandria and India. The work of 
Aristotle which comes to our notice in this period is the Prior 
and Posterior Analytics — possibly also the De Interpretatione), 
from which Aksapada, Nagarjuna, Vasubandhu, and Dignaga 
seem to have, as shown above, borrowed the definition of some 
of the most. important logical terms, the explanation of the vari- 
ous structures of the syllogism and the idea of a universal position, 
the basis of a true syllogism. The two chief among these logi- 
cians, Aksapada and Dignaga, were inhabitants of Kathiawar 
(Prabhasa) and Conjeeveram (Kafichi), which were the principal 
seaports on the eastern and western coasts of India, frequented 
by merchants and travellers from Alexandria. It is probable 
that the Prior Analytics was widely read in those days, either in 
the original or in vernacular translation. The introduction of 
different parts of the Greek Prior Analytics into Indian Logic 
must needs have been gradual, as these had to be assimilated 
into and harmonized with the parts previously ingrafted into 
Indian thought and language. The third period extends from 
about 450 A.D. to 600 A.D. when the Syro-Persian school of 
Gundeshapur, * established in Susiana (Persia) in 350 A.D. on the 
dispersion there of some of the best works of the school of 
Alexandria, was in the height of its glory and spread its light all 
around. But it is not quite certain whether any influence was 
exerted at this period. 

I have endeavoured in the preceding pages to show that the 
works of Aristotle were very well known in India during the first 
six centuries of the Christian era. As regards the remarks of 
Cicero and Strabo, quoted by Sir A. Grant, that most of Aristotle’s 
‘writings had been lost,’’? I have to state that after the death of 
Aristotle his entire works were ea up by Callimachus* for the 


| Tbid., vol, xviii, p. 599. 2 Vide Huart’s Arabic Literature, p. 137. 

3 Sir Alexander or s article on Aristotle in the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
Sth ed., vol. ii, p. 

+ ED ayeoeane pane 9th ed., vol. i, p. 498. 
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library of Alexandria, where they were duly appreciated and 
whence they gradually spread to India and other countries. To 
the scholars at Athens and Rome these works were practically 
lost, until copies of some of them reached the island of Rhodes, 
where they were edited by Andronicus in 50 B.C. Even the 
edition of Andronicus was not available in the Middle Ages to the 
Greeks and Romans, who depended for their knowledge of Aristotle 
on the Latin translation of Boethius (489-525 A.D.). But the 
original works of Aristotle seem to have been carefully preserved in 
Alexandria, and on the downfall of the Greeks and Romans they 
found their way into Syria and Persia, whence they reached the 
Arabic school of Bagdad about the beginning of the ninth century 
A.D. The original Greek texts of Aristotle’s works after these 
strange vicissitudes reached the country of their birth via Con- 
stantinople about 1204 A.D. The presumption, therefore, is that 
from the third century B.C. to 1200 A.D. Aristotle’s works were 
more extensively read and better appreciated in the East than in 
the West. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF NALANDA. 
(Agout 300—850 A.D.). 


Nalanda was a village which is identified with modern Bara- 
gaon,” 7 miles north of Rajgir, in Behar. Though occasionally 
mentioned in the Pali literature, Nalanda was not of great im- 
portance before the rise of the Mahayana at the beginning of 
the Christian era. Nagarjuna, about 300 A.D., and Arya Deva, 
about 320 A.D., were the earliest scholars to take an interest in the 
educational institution at that village. A Brahmana named 
Suvisnu, a contemporary of Nagarjuna, is said to have estab- 
lished 108 temples there in order that the Abhidharma of the 
Mahayana might not decline. About 400 A.D. the Chinese 
pilgrim, Fahian,* visited this place, which he calls “the vil- 
lage of Nalo.”” He saw there a tower which had been erected 
on the spot where Sariputra, the right-hand disciple of Buddha, 
had entered Nirvana. Early in the 7th century A.D. another 
Chinese pilgrim, the famous Hwen-thsang, visited Nalanda and 
halted® there 15 months to study the Sanskrit language under 
Silabhadra. According to him® the site of Nalanda was origin- 
ally a mango garden which was bought by 500 merchants at 
a cost of ten crores of gold pieces and given to Buddha.’ 
After the Nirvana of Buddha, five kings, named Sakraditya, 
Buddha Gupta, Tathagata Gupta, Baladitya, and Vajra, built 
five Sangharama or monasteries at Nalanda. A king of Central 
India established another magnificent monastery, and began to 
build round these edifices a high wall with one gate. A long 
succession of kings continued the work of building, using all the 
skill of the sculptor, till at the time of Hwen-thsang in 637 A.D. 
the whole was “truly marvellous to behold.” In the estab- 
lishment were some thousands of monks, all men of great ability 
and learning. They were very strict in observing the rules of 
Vinaya, and were looked up to as models by all India. Learn- 
ing and discussing, they found the day too short, day and night 


i From the author’s ‘‘ Indian Logic: Medieval School” (Appendix A). 

2 Vide Cunningham’s Ancient Geography of India, p. 468. 

3 Vide Taranatha’s Geschichte des Buddhismus von Schiefner, pp. 70—86. 

+ Vide Beal’s Fa-hian, p. 111. 

5 Vide Cunningham’s Ancient Geography of India, p. x. 

6 Vide Beal’s Buddhist Records of the Western World, vol. ii, pp. 168—170. 
It must have been given to a Buddhist saint of a later age and not to 
Buddha himself. 
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they admonished each other, juniors and seniors mutually help- 
ing to perfection. Learned men from different cities came to 
Nalanda to acquire renown, and some persons even usurped the 
name of Nalanda students in order that they might be received 
everywhere with honour. ‘‘Of those from abroad who wished 
to enter the schools discussion, the majority, beaten by the 
difficulties of the problems, withdrew; and those who were 
deeply versed in old and modern learning were admitted, only 
two or three out of ten succeeding.’!? Hwen-thsang mentions 
some celebrated men of Nalanda, such as Dharmapala and 
Candrapala, Gunamati and Sthiramati,? Prabhamitra and Jina- 
mitra, and Jnanacandra and Silabhadra. 

Another Chinese pilgrim named I-tsing, who resided in Nalan- 
da for ten years (probably 675—685 A.D.), says that there were 
eight halls and 300 apartments in the monastery of Nalanda 
with more than 3,000 resident monks. The lands in its posses- 
sion contained more than 200 villages which had been bestowed 
upon the monastery by kings of different generations.® 

Nalanda assumed the character of a university from about 
450 A D.* Baladitya, king of Magadha, who built a monastery 
at Nalanda, was a contemporary of the Hun king Mihirakula, 
who reigned first in Sakala and afterwards in Kasmira. Now 
Mihirakula’ began his reign in 515 A.D., and his contemporary, 
Baladitya, must also have lived about that time. There were 
three predecessors of Baladitya who built monasteries at Nalan- 
da. Of them, the earliest, named Sakraditya, must have reigned 
about 450 A.D. if we suppose 25 years as the average duration of 
the reign of each of them. The year 450 A.D. is then the earliest 
limit which we can roughly assign to the royal recognition of 
Nalanda. The latest limit which we know with certainty is 


1 Vide Watters’ ** On Yuan Chwang,” vol. ii, pp. 164—165. 

2 This Sthiramati seemed to be the one mentioned by I-tsing (vide Takakusu, 
p. 181), He flourished after Asanga and Vasubandhu. 

3 Vide Takakusu’s I-tsing, pp. xxxiii, 65 and 154. 

4+ Vide Watters’ ‘‘ On Yuan Chwang,”’ vol. i, p. 289. 

Takakusu, in his ‘*‘ Paramartha’s Life of Vasubandhu,”’ published in the 
‘* Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland,” January 
1905, maintains that Baladitya came to the throne in 481 A.D., but this statement 
is by no means final. The date (452-480 A.D.) of Vikramaditya, Baladitya’s father, 
is also open to dispute. 

5 Dr. D. B. Spooner observes :— 

Nalanda, as is widely known, was one of the principal seats and centres of 
Buddhist culture and Buddhist learning in the Gupta period of Indian history, and 
for some centuries thereafter. The precise date of its foundation as ‘* University ”’ 
is now unknown, but from the circumstance that the Chinese pilgrim, Fa Hien, 
makes no particular mention of the place, whereas the pilgrim who followed him, 
Hieun Thsang, describes the place at length, leads modern scholars to infer that 
it must have risen in the interval between the visits of these two, namely, some- 
where about the middle, perhaps, of the fifth century A.D. (p. 33 of the * Annual 
report of the Archzxological Survey of India, Eastern Circle, for 1915-16. 


? 
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750 A.D., when Kamalasgila (q.v.) was the professor of Tantras at 
Nalanda. But as we read in the accounts of Vikramasila that 
there was for some time an intercourse between that university 
and Nalanda, we may suppose that the latter continued to exist 
approximately until 850 A.D. 

According to Tibetan accounts! the quarter in which the 
Nalanda University, with its grand library, was located, was called 
Dharmagafija (Piety Mart). It consisted of three grand build- 
ings called Ratnasagara, Ratnodadhi, and Ratnarafjaka, respec- 
tively. In Ratnodadhi, which was nine-storeyed, there were the 
sacred scripts called Prajfaparamita-sttra, and Tantrik works 
such as Samaja-guhya, etc. After the Turuska raiders had made 
incursions in Nalanda, the temples and Caityas there were re- 
paired by a sage named Mudita Bhadra. Soon after this, 
Kukutasiddha, minister of the king of Magadha, erected a 
temple at Nalanda, and, while a religious sermon was being 
delivered there, two very indigent Tirthika mendicants ap- 
peared. Some naughty young novice-monks in disdain threw 
washing-water on them. This made them very angry. After 
propitiating the sun for 12 years, they performed a yajna, fire- 
sacrifice, and threw living embers and ashes from the sacrificial 
pit into the Buddhist temples, etc. This produced a great con- 
flagration which consumed Ratnodadhi. It is, however, said 
that many of the Buddhist scriptures were saved by water 
which leaked through the sacred volumes of Prajfaparamita- 
sutra and Tantra. 


| Vede Pag-sam jon-zang, edited in the original Tibetan by Rai Sarat Chandra 
Das, Bahadur, C.I.E., at Calcutta, p. 92- 


APPENDIX D.' 


A LIST OF KINGS OF THE PALA DYNASTY OF BENGAL 
AND BEHAR. 


(From Tibetan sources.) 


In the Tibetan books,” such as Pag-sam-jon-zang, Lama Tara- 
natha’s Chos-byun, etc., we find a short account of the kings of 
the Pala dynasty of Bengal. Go Pala, the founder of the dynasty, 
lived principally in Pundra-vardhana. His successor, Deva 
Pala, annexed Varendra to his kingdom. Deva Pala’s grandson, 
Dharma Pala, conquered Magadha and annexed it to Bengal. 
Dharma Pala’s power is said to have extended in the east to the 
ocean, in the west to Delhi, in the north to Jalandhara, and in 
the south tothe Vindhya ranges. It is stated that during his 
reign Santa Raksita died. Now Santa Raksita visited Tibet 
during the reign of Thi-srong-deu-tsan in 749 A.D., and worked 
there for 13 years, that is, till 762 A.D. His death must 
therefore have taken place after 762 A.D. Dipankara Srijnana 
alias AtiSa, High-priest Vikramasila, who was a contemporary of 
king Naya Pala of Magadha, visited Tibet in company with Nag- 
tsho-lotsava in 1040 A.D. during the reign of Lha-tsun-byan-chub, 
son of Lha-lama-ye-ses-hod, who held his court at Tholing in Nari. 
These facts throw a good deal of light on the dates of the Pala 
kings? It is further stated that the death of Mahi Pala is 
exactly synchronous with that of the Tibetan king Khri-ral. 
Now Khri-ral (or Ral-pa-can) died in 899. A.D* This fixes the 
date of the death of Mahi Pala. As the period of reign of each of 
the kings that preceded and succeeded Mahi Pala is definitely 
stated by Lama Taranatha, and also by the author of the Pag- 
sam-jon-zang, there is no difficulty in ascertaining the dates of the 
Pala kings. Proceeding in this way, we can fix the dates as 
follows :— 


1. Go Pala af .. 660—705 A.D. 
2. Deva Pala vr oe 105-753 ALD: 


Rasa Pala a so hip ——7a) ANGIDE 


1 ¥rom the author’s ‘‘ Indian Logic, Medieval School”? (Appendix B). 
2 Vide Taranatha’s Geschichte des Buddhismus, von Schiefner, pp. 202—252 ; 
and Pag-sam-jon-zang, edited by Rai Sarat Chandra Das, Bahadur, C.I.E., 
. 112—121. 

PP 3 Vide the 16th volume of Klon-rdol-gsun-hbum, and Sarat Chandra Das’s 
‘‘Indian Pandits in the Land of Snow,” pp. 50—76. 

+ Vide the Chronological Table extracted from the Vaiduryakarpo in Csoma 
de Koros’s Tibetan Grammar, p. 183. 
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4. Dharma Pala a, .. 765— 829 A.D. 
5. Masu Raksita .. .. 829— 837 A.D. 
6. Vana Pala Ao .. Sol— 847 A.D: 
7. Mahi Pala Ke .. 847— 899 A.D. 
8. Maha Pala Pe .. 899— 940 A.D. 
9. Samu Pala ! 940— 952 A.D. 
10. Srestha Pala or Praistha Paley 952— 955 A.D. 
11. Canaka es .. 955— 983 A.D. 
12. Bhaya Pala a .. 983—1015 A.D. 
13. Naya Pala Re .- 1015—1050 A.D. 
14. Amra Pala < :; 10501063 A.D: 
15. Hasti Pala ee .. 1063—1078 A.D. 
16. Ksanti Pala a .. 1078—1092 A.D. 
17. Rama Pala Se 5 LOSI iatey AN IDE 
18. Yaksa Pala i .. 1138—1139 A.D. 


The researches on the Pala kings, by the late Dr. Rajendra 
Lal Mitra, arrived at a conclusion which is somewhat different 
from mine, Dr. Mitra’s list of Pala kings’ is given below :— 


1. Go Pala. . Me -. 855— 875 A.D. 

Dharma Pala ‘hs .. 875— 895 A.D. 

3. Deva Pala sh .. 895— 915 A.D. 

4. Vigraha PalaI .. ». 915— 935 A.D. 

5. Narayana Pala .. -- 9385— 955 A.D. 

6. Raja Pata, a ,. 955— 975 A.D. 

7 .-. Pala & .. 795— 995 A.D 

8. Vigraha Pala II .. .. 995—1015 A.D. 

9. Mahi Pala me .. 1015—1040 A.D. 

10. Naya Pala .. 1040—1060 A.D. 
11. Vigraha Pala IIL. .. 1060—1080 A.D. 


! Probably the same as Narayana Pala who, in the eae plate, is 
styled ‘« the lord of Anga.”’ 
2 Vide Dr. Rajendra Lal Mitra’s ‘‘ Indo-Aryans,”’ vol. ii, p. 232. 


APPENDIX* E.' 


THE ROYAL UNIVERSITY OF VIKRAMASILA. 
(Asour 800—1200 A.D.). 


Vikramaésila,? mentioned in Sanskrit Sragdharastotra-tika,’ 
Vrhat-svayambhi-purana,* Tibetan Tangyur,® etc., was a great 
collegiate monastery, or rather University, founded by king 
Dharma Pala at the close of the 8th century A.D. It was 
situated on a precipitous hill® in Behar at the right bank of 
the Ganges, possibly at Sila-sarngama, now called Patharghata 
near Colgong in the Bhagalpur district. Dharmapala endowed 
the university with rich grants sufficing for the maintenance 
of 108 resident monks besides numerous non-resident monks 
and pilgrims. At the head of the university was always a most 
learned and pious sage. Thus at the time of Dharma Pala, 
Acarya Buddha-jfiana-pada directed the affairs of the univer- 
sty and ne 1034—1038 A.D. ote or Srijfiana Atisa 


1 From the author’s ‘‘ Indian oe Medioval School ”’ (aso C). 

2 Vide Taranatha’s Geschichte des Buddhismus, von Schiefner, pp. 284—242, 
259—261; Pag-sam-jon-zang, pp. 113, 117, 118; and Sarat Chandra Das’s article 
in the ‘« Journal of the Buddhist Text Society of Calcutta’, vol. ij, parti, pp. 10— 

12 ; and his ‘‘ Indian Pandits in the Land of Snow,” pp. 50—76. 
3 The colophon of the Sragdhara-stotra-tika runs as follows :— 


sagfamamiezaasiacy ungefwatia afsachasaaar qTearaeaia- 
Zrat gfeaargt (Sragdhara-stotra, edited in the Bibliotheca Indica series by Satis 
Chandra Vidyabhusana, p. 50). 


4 aTemegt angi @ fait aa eis | 
aar famamiata faut qaqa: i 
warnfra aratsd faa: aiwaaea: | 
waH feemeala aTaayi fa | BUTT I 


(Vrhat-svayambht-purana, edited by M. M. Hara Prasad Sastri, chap, vi, 
320—321). 
5 Numerous Sanskrit works such as ata fawtaarsea aaq, are faces, 


etc., were translated into Tibetan in the monastery of Vikramaégila, as is evident 
from the Tangyur, Rgyud, La, Folios 11—26, 54, ete. 

6 At the distance of a day’s sail below Sultanganj there is a steep hill 
called Patharghata overhanging the Ganges, which here is wttaravahini (or flows 
towards the north). This corresponds exactly with the account of Vikramaégila 
given in Tibetan books. There are also ruins of Buddhistic images at Pathar- 
ghataé. For its old name Silasarngama vide Francklin’s ‘‘ Site of “Ancient Pali- 
bothra,” pp. 54—55, Appendix, p. xiii. General Cunningham identifies Vikra- 
maégila with modern Silao, which is a small village three miles to the south of 
Bargaon (ancient Naland&) and six miles to the north of Rajgir in the subdivision 
of Behar (vide Report of the Archzological Survey, vol. viii, p. 83). But this 
identification does not tally with the description found in Tibetan books, for the 
Ganges never passed by Silao, nor is there any hill near to it. 
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was at its head, and Sthavira Ratnakara was the superior of 
the monastery. The famous Tibetan scholar Nag-tshul-khrims- 
rgyal-wa, better known as Nag-tsho Lotsava, who came to take 
Dipankara Srijfana alias Atisa to Tibet, resided in the mon- 
astery of Vikramaéila for three years, 1085—10388 A.D.' Kamala- 
kulisa, Narendra-sri-jiana, Dana Raksita, Abhayakara Gupta, 
Subhakara Gupta, Sunayakasri, Dharmakara Santi and Sakya- 
Sri Pandita also belonged to the university of Vikramasila, 
Provision was made specially for the study of grammar, 
mesaphysics (including logic) and ritualistic books. On the 
walls of the university were painted images of panditas eminent 
for their learning and character. The distinguished scholars of 
the university received a diploma of ‘‘ Pandita’”’ from the kings 
themselves. For instance, the distinguished logicians, Acarya 
Jetari of Varendra and Ratnavajra of Kasmira, were granted 
such a diploma. The most erudite sages were appointed to 
guard the gates of the university. These were six in number, 
each of which had to be guarded by scholars designated ‘‘ Gate- 
keepers’’ (called in Tibetan Go-srun, corresponding, perhaps, 
to our Dvara-pandita). During the reign of Canaka (855—9383 
A.D.) the undermentioned eminent logicians acted as gate- 
keepers :—- 


(i) At the eastern gate .. Aca&rya Ratnakara Santi. 
(ii) At the western gate .. Vagisvarakirti, of Benares. 
(ii) At the northern gate .. he famous Naropa. 

(iv) At the southern gate .. Prajiakaramati. 

(v) At the first central gate .. Ratnavajra of Kasmira. 
(vi) At the second central gate .. Jiana-srimitra of Gauda. 


The university of Vikramasila is said to have been destroyed 
by the Mahomedan invader Bakhtiar Khilji? about 1203 A.D. 
when Sakya Sri-pandita, of Kasmira, was at its head. 


1 Vide Wlon-zrdol-gsun-hbum, vol. xvi. 

2 Vide the Tibetan English Dictionary compiled by Rai Sarat Chandra Das, 
p. 869; Waddell’s ‘‘ Lamaism,’’ p. 16, 

The Turuskas or Mahomedans attacked Magadha several times. Thus Tara- 
natha, speaking of Acaérya Kamala Raksita who was at the head of the Vikramagila 
university at the end of the 10th century A.D., observes :—‘*: A minister of the 
Turuska king, out of the Karna land in the west, together with 500 Turuskas, 
drew to Magadha to plunder. They plundered the sacrificial materials, but when 
they began to walk all ina body to the Acarya (Kamala Raksita) the Acarya got 
into arage and walked up along, throwing a jug, filled with water, over which he 
had spoken the mantras. On the spot a great and indomitable storm collected, 
out of the wind came forth many black men armed with swords who fell upon the 
Turuskas ; the minister himself perished spitting blood, and various contagious ill- 
nesses repulsed the others in such a way that none of them could reach their native 
country, and a great terror came over the Tirthas and Turuskas—Taranatha’s 
Geschichte des Buddhismus, von Schiefner, pp. 266, 261. 


APPENDIX F. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MITHILA. 
(1751575 A.D): 


In the Ramayana, Mahabharata and in Buddhistic literature, 

_ _ Mithila or Tirhut figures as a renowned king- 
es history of Tir: dom. Mithila was protected on the north 
by the impenetrable jungles of the Hima- 

layas. On the other three sides the three rivers Gandaki, Ganges 
and Kausgaki! surrounded it, while the land itself is intersected 
by small rivers. On account of the natural protection, Tirhut 
was not attacked by foreign invaders frequently though we hear 
that in the 13th century it was attacked by the ninth Malik Izzud- 
din-Tughril (1233-1244 A.D.) When Vijaya Sen was reigning 
in Bengal, Nanyadeva’ of the Karnatak dynasty was ruling 
in Mithila in 1097 A.D. He was defeated by king Vijaya® 
from whom again Nanyadeva’s son, Gangadeva, recovered Mithila. 
Nanyadeva reigned for 36 years and died in 1125 A.D. He was 
succeeded by Gangadeva. He was succeeded by his son, Nri- 
sihhadeva. The kings that succeeded Nrsithhadeva were Ram 
Simha, Sakti Simha, Bhipati Simhaand Hara Simha. Their reign 
comprised 216 years. Roughly speaking the Karnata dynasty 
reigned from 1150-1395A.D. Then the Kameévara dynasty suc- 
ceeded whose reign extended from 1350-1515 A.D. They are :—(1) 
Kameévara, (2) Bhagiévara, (3) Ganesvara, (4) Visirhhadeva (5) 
Kirtisimha (6) Bhavasithhadeva, (7) Devasimha, (8) Sivasimha, 
(9) Padmasimha, (10) Harasimhadeva, (11) Nrsirhha or Nara- 
simha, (12) Dhirasimha, (13) Bhairava, (14) Ramabhadradeva, 
(15) Laksminathadeva. Then followed Mahegvara ‘Thakkura, who 
founded a line of Rajas in 1556, during the time of Emperor Akbar 


1 History of Mithila during the pre-Mughal period and History of Navya- 
Nyaya and Smrit, November and December, 1915. Rai Monmohan Chakra- 
varti Bahadur; vide also University of Nadia by Satis Chandra Vidya- 
bhusana. 


aexfaefanarramianre 

aaprau feaca afafes faai 

ala qaqred afaafe wy 

agi? aufafaeeta ar Ua II 
Vide the Rock Edicts on the ruined walls of the ancient fort of Simraon. 
3 ws arqae fasatfa fac: atta 

AGATA fare are: | 

Deopara Vijaya Sen Inscription. 
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which has continued up to the present time. Most of the later 
productions of Mithila appeared in these periods. 

The Modern School of Nyaya commenced with Gangega on the 
eve of the 12th century. Similar is the case with Smrti writers 
who began with Grahe$vara in the 13th century. 

The most important scholar of the Kame§vara period is 
Jagaddhara who besides writing commen- 
taries on a variety of subjects, such as the 
Gita, Devimahatmya, Meghadita, Gita 
Govinda and Malati Madhava and others, wrote original trea- 
tises on erotics (Rasika Sarvasva, Sangita Sarvasva). The next is 
Vidyapati whose name is associated with Maithili songs or Padavali 
generally. His works stirred up the later Vaisnava writers of 
Bengal. The next scholar to be mentioned is Sankara Migra. His 
works on the Vaigesika and the Nyaya are of high value. His 
other works on Smrti are also of great value. 

The next scholar of great importance is Vacaspati Miéra 
who flourished in the time of Bhairavendra and Ramabhadra and 
wrote mainly on the Smrti. But the great influence of the age did 
not spare him and he wrote also on Nyaya. His works on the 
latter subject are the Nyaya-sitradhara, Khandana-khanda- 
dhara and the Anumana-khanda-tika, his other works being the 
Niti-cintamani, a work on the morals. 

Many other scholars flourished at this time. But they are 
overshadowed by the glory and achievements of the scholars 
named above, It was an age of great scholastic activities. The 
glory of Mithila was at its height, and its fame spread throughout 
all centres of oriental learning in India. 

Thus Mithila was the principal seat of Hindu learning in the 
13th, 14th and 15th centuries A.D. and was the resort of a large 
number of students who flocked there from all parts of India to 
study specially Logic or Nyaya philosophy! 


Writers of the Mithila 
in modern times. 


! Students who finished their education in Mithila had to undergo an examina 
tion called Needle Examination, Salaka-pariksa. They were asked to explain the 
page pierced last by a needle. In this way they had to show their skill in any 
part of a book. After passing the examination they received the diploma of the 
Mithila University. 


APPENDIX G. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF NADIA. 
(1575—1920 A.D.). 


Navadvipa, which is popularly known as Nadia, is a small 
town in Bengal situated on the river Bha- 
girathi (Ganges) at the point of its junction 
with the Jalangi. It occupies the north-western part of the 
Gangetic delta and literally signifies “‘a new isle.’”? Once it was 
a very important centre through which trade was carried on by 
the Bhagirathi between Saptagrama (a port on the river Sara- 
svati, a little to the north-west of Hugli and nearly 15 krogas 
south of Nadia) and the United Provinces and by the Jalangi 
between Saptagrama and Eastern Bengal. 

Nearly four miles to the east of the modern town of Nadia there 
is a small village called Suvarna-vihara 
(golden hermitage) which is often pointed 
out as the place where the Buddhist Kings 
of the Pala dynasty used to reside in the days of yore, when 
a branch of the Bhagirathi, flowing from the north of the modern 
village Mayapur, rolled below the hermitage. Even now the 
ruins of the ancient buildings can be found here and there, silently 
testifying to the former grandeur of the place. The decaying 
stone column and fragments found here bear clearly the architec- 
tural designs of Buddhist India, which may be taken as proof that 
the place was once a temporary resort of the Pala Kings. Relying 
upon these facts the existence of Nadia can be traced back to the 
10th century A.D. 

But, practically speaking, Nadia was unknown in history until 

it rose to importance for the first time in 

Nadia raised to the 10963 A.D. (or rather about 1106 A.D.) 
status of a town under ; é : 

the Sena Kings. when, according to a local legend cited in 

the Imperial Gazetteer ' of India and Statis- 

tical Account of Bengal? it was selected by Maharaja Laksmana 

Sena of Gauda? as the place of his residence in consideration of 

the sanctity of the Bhagirathi flowing by it. The ruins of the 

palace of Laksmana Sena are still extant in Nadia at the south 

of the village Bilpukur and north of the village Samudragada 


Situation of Nadia. 


Traces of the Pala 
Kings in Nadia. 


1 W. W. Hunter’s Imperial Gazeteer of India, Vol. VII, p. 13. 

2 W. W. Hunter’s Statistical Account of Bengal, Vol. II, p. 142. 

3 Laksmana Sena is said to have reigned in Bengal between 1106 and 1138 
A.D. For the date of the kings of the Sena dynasty, vide Rajendra Lal Mitra’s 
Indo-Aryans, Vol. II, p. 256. 
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between the Bhagirathi and Jalangi. About a mile to the north- 
east of Nadia there is a tank called Ballala Dighi which is said to 
have been dug by Laksmana Sena to commemorate the name of 
his father, the famous Ballala Sena. 

Laksmana Sena (1106-1138 A.D.), who raised Nadia to the 
status of a town, is said to have been a 
great hero, whose prime minister was Hala- 
yudha, the renowned author of Brahmana- 
sarvasva, Smrti-sarvasva, Mimamsa-sarvasva, and Nyaya-sarvasva,. 
The court of Laksmana Sena was also adorned by Pasgsupati, 
the eldest brother of Halayudha, who wrote a treatise on Hindu 
cerenonials called Pasupati-paddhati ; Stilapani, the reputed author 
of Smrti-viveka, Jayadeva, a native of Kendubilva, Birbhum and 
the well-known author of Gitagovinda ; Dhoyi, the author of Pavana- 
data; and Umapati, the poet who made ‘‘ language to sprout into 
luxuriant foliage ’’—all these flourished in the court of Laksmana 
Sena.! 

Though Laksmana Sena resided in Nadia, he greatly embellished 
the city of Gauda, which was the capital 
of Bengal at that time and was called Lak- 
smanavati or Lakhnauti after his name. 
Laksmana Sena was succeeded by Madhava Sena (1138-39) 
Kegava Sena (1139) and Laksmaneya Sena alias ASoka Sena (1139- 
1205 A.D.) The last king named Laksmaneya, designated by 
Mahomedan writers as Laksmaniya, was overthrown by Maham- 
mad Bakhtiar Khiliji and was forced to run away to Vikrama- 
pura in Eastern Bengal about 1197 A.D. Bakhtiar Khiliji who 
marched with his troops from Behar to Nadia, plundered the 
latter town, and placing a Kazi there to look after its internal 
administration, himself proceeded to Gauda which he conquered. 
Subduing Gauda he chose it as the capital of whole Bengal 
which he ruled up to 1200 A.D. The Mahomedans ruled Bengal 
from 1198 to 1757 A.D., when the battle of Plassey took place and 
the country came into the possession of the British. 

During the Mahomedan rule from 1198 to 1757 A.D., Nadia 
became the greatest centre of Hindu learn- 
ing in Bengal. In the 15th century A.D. 
the nucleus of a university was formed 
here. It is not known how much aid was directly given by the 
Mahomedan rulers towards the formation of this university, but it 
cannot be denied that their having expelled the Buddhists from every 
corner of Bengal and having stood as safeguards against all for- 
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! Bat Dasa was the general of the army of Laksamana Sena. His son, 
Sridhara’ Dasa, who wrote a book named Sadukti- karnamrta in 1209 A.D., has 
mentioned many of the learned men of his time. 
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eign invaders, enabled the Brahmanas to lay the foundation of 
this new university on strictly orthodox Hindu principles, 

Before the rise of the Nadia University in Bengal there were 

Ben eae, two famous Universities in Behar, viz. the 
eee an Vikramaéila ang DUddhist University of Vikramasgila and 
Mithila. the Brahmanic University of Mithila. Vik- 

ramasila is said to have been burnt and 
destroyed by Bakhtiar Khiliji about 1198 A.D., when he marched 
from Behar towards Nadia, while the glory of the University of 
Mithila was extinguished by the energy of the rising scholars of 
Nadia. Mithila, which was a principal seat of Hindu learning in 
the 14th century A.D., was the resort of a large number of students 
who flocked there from all parts of India to study specially the 
Nyaya philosophy (Logic). Knowing her importance Mithila 
guarded with extreme care and even jealousy her own teachings and 
did not permit any student to take away from any fol! any logical 
book or even notes of the lectures delivered there. Students were 
allowed to go away only with their diplomas. This rule was a great 
obstacle to the study and teaching of Logic outside Mithila. This 
great inconvenience was at last removed by Raghunata Siromani 
of Nadia, as already related in his life. 

Raghunatha Siromani of immortal memory founded in the 
University of Nadia a special Chair of Logic 
which has since been occupied by the best 
and foremost logicians of Bengal. Ability 
to write works of original merit did not alone constitute the sole 
and sufficient qualification of an occupant of the chair. but an 
exceptional dialectical skill was regarded to be the sine qua non for 
the candidate. Accordingly it was only those who in a large 
assembly of scholars could effectively silence their opponents in 
open debate, could with any chance of success lay a claim to the 
chair. The Nadia University has produced numerous logicians cf 
eminence since the time of Raghunatha Siromani, who was the 
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1 A tol consists generally of a thatched chamber in which the Pandit and the 
class meet, and a collection of mud hovelsround a quadrangle, in which the stud- 
ents live in the simplest manner. Each student has his own hut, in which there is 
scarcely any furniture except his brass water-pot and mat. A student remains at 
the tol often for eight or ten years, according to whether he is studying law or logic. 
The Pandit does not always live at the tol, but comes every day on which study 
takes place, from an early hour till sunset. The huts are built and repaired at his 
expense. No fees are charged, and until recent years the Pandit even helped to 
provide his pupils with food and clothing. He himself obtained the necessary 
funds by grants and by the presents which his fame as a teacher ensured to 
him at religious ceremonies. The usual number of students In a tol is about 
twenty-five, though there may be more. These in most cases have no means of 
subsistence, The teacher provides them with shelter and free tuition, and food 
and clothes they obtain from him and also from shopkeepers and landholders and 
by begging at the chief festivals. " 

( “ Ancient Indian Education” by Rev. F. E. Keay, p. 52.) 
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founder and first occupant of the Chair of Logic. During recent 
times the following were the senior logicians of Bengal :-— 


(1) Harirama Tarka-siddhanta (about 1730 A.D.). 

(2) Ramanarayana Tarka-paficanana (about 1760 A.D.). 
(3) Buno Ramanatha (probably 1770). 

(4) Krsnakanta Vidyavagisa (probably 1780 A.D.). 

(5) Sankara Tarkavagisa (about 1800 A.D.). 

(6) Sivanatha Vidyavacaspai (1810 A.D.). 


This last mentioned gentleman was son of Sankara Tarkavagisa 
and exhibited his dialectic skill in a debate with the famous 
Jagannatha Tarka-paficanana of Bansberia. He was succeeded by 


(7) Kasinatha Cudaémani (about 1820 A.D.). 
(8S) Dandi (about 1830 A.D.). 
(9) Srirama- Siromani—(author of Padartha-tattva). 


(10) Madhava Tarka-siddhanta (about 1850 A.D.) was origin- 
ally a court Pandit of Naldanga, but subsequently came to settle at 
Nadia. He was the author of a commentary called Subodha on 
the Padartha-tattva. He was succeeded by 

(11) Haramohan Cudaémani, author of Saméanya-laksana, 
who was a contemporary of Madhava Tarkasiddhanta and Pra- 
sanna Tarkaratna (1870 A.D.) Principal and founder of Paka-tol. 
About this time Golakanatha Nyayaratna (about 1854 A.D.) was 
a great logician. 

Pandit Harinatha Tarka-siddhanta, who died in 1890 A.D. 
was a logician of high order, though not the senior logician. 
Subsequently Mahamahopadhyaya Bhuvanamohana Vidyaratna, 
Mahamahopadhyaya Rajakrsna Tarkapaficanana, Mahamaho- 
padhyaya Jadunatha Sarvabhauma and Mahamahopadhyaya Ka- 
mikhyanatha Tarkavagisa became the senior logicians. 

I happened to be present at the Council of debate, held at 
Rajbati, Nadia, in which Mahamahopadhya- 
ya Rajakrsna Tarkapaficinana was de- 
; clared the senior logician in 1894 A.D. The 
rival candidate was Jadunatha Sarvabhauma. The Maharaja 
of Nadia opened the debate in the presence 
of Pandits and Professors, which was to 
decide the fate of the two candidates. The questions to be 
debated were (1) ‘‘ Whether there is re-birth!’’ and (2) ‘‘ Whether 
Nirvana is possible! ” 

Mahamahopadhyaya Jadunatha Sarvabhauma, whose erudi- 
tion and energy were manifest to all and commanded the respect of 
every scholar, was first to take up the questions and lead the 
debate. He tackled the questions thoroughly and answered them 
from every possible point of view. But his exposition was of such 
an abstruse character that it was only the experts who could follow 
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him. Then came the turn of Mahamahopadhyaya Rajakrsna 
Tarkapaficanana, who took up the same questions and explained 
them fully, steadily and clearly. He elucidated each difficult 
word and that so thoroughly and clearly that every point in the 
argument was driven home to the audience. He then assailed the 
arguments put forward by his rival and thoroughly exposed his 
hasty exposition. Mahamahopadhyaya Rajakrsna, in recognition 
of his lucid exposition and convincing logic, was declared senior 
logician by the Council. 

In Smrti there is a chair! of the Senior Smarta (Jurist), which 
was inaugurated by Raghunandana, the most 
famous jurist of his time. Raghunandana 
flourished in the sixteenth century A.D. His Jyotis-tattva was 
compiled in 1489 Saka or 1567 A.D. After him there flourished 
Srikrgsna Sarvabhauma, Srikrsna Tarkalankara, Gopala Nyaya- 
lankara, Daitya Bire$vara and Ramananda Vacaspati, Bire- 
$vara Nyayapancanana, Krsnakanta Vidyavagisa, Laksmikanta 
Nyayabhisana, Brajanatha Vidyaratna, Mathuranatha Padaratna, 
Lalmohan Vidyavagisa, Sivanatha Vacaspati, Mahamahopadhyaya 
Krsnanatha Nyayapaficanana and Jogendranatha Smrtitirtha. 

Tantrik studies flourished under Krsnananda Agamvagiga and 
his followers. 

A chair of astronomy was established in Nadia a long time 
ago. As late as 1718 A.D. there was born 
in Gargya gotra an astronomer named 
Ramarudra Vidyanidhi who was the author of Jyotisa-sara-sangraha 
and Court-Pandit of Pancakota. From the time of- Maharaj 
Krsnacandra Roy, Ramarudra Vidyanidhi, who is related by 
blood with the compiler of this work, was also a Court-Pandit to 
the Raj-family of Krishnagar. He and his successors, Ramakrsna 
Vidyamani, Prananatha Vidyabharana, Ramajaya Siromani, Sri- 
dama Vidyabhusana, Tarinicharana Vidyavagisa, Durgadasa Vidya- 
ratna and Pandit Bigvambhara Jyotisarnava successively held the 
chair of senior astronomer in Nadia. Almanacs were prepared by 
them, which were supplied to the Nawab’s Court in Murshidabad as 
well as to the Kast India Company, the Supreme Court, the High 
Court, the Bengal Government, ete. Pandit Visvesvara Jyotisarna- 
va, the brother of the compiler of this work, was the last senior 
astronomer, who supplied almanacs to the High Court, etc. The 
Navadvipa Pafjika under the imprimatur of Nava-dvipadhipate- 
penunaye is accepted by all the landholders of Bengal. 


Chair of Smriti. 
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1 Vide Navadvipa Mahima, by Kanti Chandra Rarhi and ‘* Nadia Rania 
by Kumudanath Mullick. 


APPENDIX H. 
THE TASHI LAMA’S VISIT TO INDIA. 


During the year 1905, His Holiness the Tashi Lama, ac- 
cepted the invitation cf the Government 
of India to be present at the reception to be 
held by their Royal Highnesses, the Prince 
and Princess of Wales. With full staff His Holiness left Shigatse 
for India early in November (8th Nov.). The Government of 
India made ample provision for the reception and escort of the 
party. Accordingly Captain W. F. O’Connor, C.I.E., British 
Trade Agent, Gyantse (Tibet), Captain R. Steen, I.M.S., Medical 
Officer, Gyantse, Maharaj Kumar Sidkyong Tulku, C.I.E. of Sikkim, 
Professor Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana of the Presidency College, 
were deputed by the Government of India to receive the party. 

In addition to this about sixty Lamas and laymen accompanied 
the party. From Shigatse to Darjeeling, the Tashi Lama travelled 
by easy stages halting at various stations. At Gangtok His 
Holiness and his followers were the guests of the Maharaja of 
Sikkim who placed his palace at their disposal. The party then 
started for Darjeeling. Great was the excitement when the party 
arrived there about afternoon on Wednesday, the 29th November, 
1905. Crowds went out to meet him. At Jalapahar and Ghoom, 
the Bhutias prostrated themselves as he passed, touching his gar- 
ments and even his baggage to receive a blessing. Special arrange- 
ments were made at the Drumdruid Hotel, and His Holiness was 
received with a Tibetan salutation. The party started for Kur- 
seong by a special train and a special trolly conveyed His Holi- 
ness to Siliguri where he was joined by Professor Satis Chandra 
Vidyabhusana. At Siliguri, all round the camp lay camps of 
devout Bhutias, who, clad in their motley dress, had ridden in 
for miles to pay their respects to the Lama. His Holiness and 
suite arrived at Rawalpindi on the 7th December at 2-30 p.m. and 
on the same day His Holiness had an audience with His Royal 
Highness the Prince and Princess of Wales. On the 10th 
December, 9-30 a.m, His Holiness left for Taxila, called in Tibetan 
Do-Jog, about 26 miles north of Rawalpindi, whence he started for 
Agra, which place he reached on 11th December. About five 
days after, 16th December, the party arrived at Benares where he 
was accommodated in the Hotel de Paris. On the same day the 
Lama visited the Buddhist ruins of Sarnath about 4 miles north 
of Benares. Here, on the 18th December, 
Captain O’Connor accompanied by Professor 
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Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana and the tutor of the Lama went to 
‘the Government College to make a preliminary examination of the 
Brahminie Sanskrit manuscripts, copies of which had already been 
translated into Tibetan at various dates between 629 A.D. and 
1400 A.D. At4p.m. the Tashi Lama, together with his minister 
and the Maharaj Kumar of Sikkim, visited the College and examined 
the various Sanskrit manuscripts. The party started for Buddha 
(raya where His Holiness was a guest of the Mahant. On the 20th 
December Captain O’Connor, accompanied by Professor Satis 
Chandra Vidvabhusana and others, made a preliminary inspection 
of the sacred sites in Buddha Gaya. The Tashi Lama offered his 
worship to the Bodhi tree and the image of Buddha on the 21st 
December, one of the most auspicious days according to the Tibetan 
calendar. On entering the sacred shrine His Holiness bowed down 
before the great image and sat down himself. An hour after His 
Holiness came out of the temple and changed his dress for a 
yellow one and sat in meditation in the selena under the 
Bodhi tree for about three hours from 9 4M. to 12 , while his 
numerous devotees stood round him in deep a a noon the 
Lama opened his eyes and received ovations and gifts from 
his followers. 

The Tashi Lama left Buddha Gaya at 10 p.m. on the 25th 
December and reached Calcutta by a special train on the 26th 
at 7-30 a.m. He was greeted by a salute of 17 guns and was 
received by the Aide-de-Camp of the Vi iceroy. His Holiness was 
accommodated at Hastings House and was a guest of the 
Government of India. On the 2nd January His Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales received a state visit from the Tashi ‘Lama. 
His Highness appeared before the heir-apparent of the Imperial 
throne of Great Britain in all the dignity of his high place and made 
offerings te His Royal Highness, From the 5th to the 11th January, 
His Holiness attended the garden party at the Government House, 
witnessed illuminations and was greatly delighted with all he saw. 
His Holiness also received their Royal Highnesses when they paid 
their return visit. On the 11th January, His Holiness left Calcutta, 
and, on the eve of his departure, in appreciation of the great 
assistance rendered by Professor Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, 
presented to him the Khatag or complimentary silken scarf. The 
departure was public and was honoured by 17 guns. 

Captain O’Connor accompanied His Holiness up to Siligari 
and Lieutenant Bailey accompanied the 
Lama all the way up to Shigatse. On the 
wav back His Holiness was hospitably received at Chumbi. The 
party reached Gyantse on the 3rd February. 
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APPENDIX 


REMINISCENCES OF A VISIT TO LABRANG, PAMIYANG- 
CHI AND PADANGI. 


Having being associated with Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra 
Das, C.I.E., in the compilation of the 
Tibetan Dictionary, I heard of the fame of 
Labrang and Pamiyangchi as two old monasteries. 

About 1907 I learnt that there were two block prints of the 
Bstan h-gyur and Bka h-gyur at Labrang and Pamiyangchi and | 
undertook my journey there with the express purpose of examin- 
ing the manuscripts and endeavouring to extend the knowledge of 
Sanskrit through the study of the Tibetan. 

I started with credentials, from Mr. (afterwards Sir) A. 
Earle, Director of Public Instruction, Ben- 
gal, and Mr. C. H. Bompas, I.C.S8., Deputy 
Commissioner of Darjeeling. On the 31st May, 1907, LI left Darjee- 
ling at 10 a.m. At the time of my departure from my residence 
at Darjeeling Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Das came to see me, 
cffering me a dozen of oranges and a lantern. He said, ‘‘ Accept 
these as a traveller’s humble gifts.’”’ I received them with delight 
and found them very useful on the way. 

Riding a distance of about 22 miles I arrived in the evening 
at the Teesta Bridge. This is a very important frontier station 
between Tibet, Sikkim, and India, and through it the British 
mission passed to Lhasa in 1903-04. There is a magnificent 
bridge over the river Teesta and there is a small bazar where 
edibles are procurable [I was welcomed here by the Deputy Forest 
Ranger, who accommodated me in the upper flat of a new building 
erected by a Marwari trader in the centre of the bazar. Within 
a mile of the bazar there is a Triveni junction, where the 
Fiangeet and another river flow into the Teesta. Nepalese and other 
hillmen attach great sanctity to these junctions, where they 
wash themselves every year at Pous Sankranti (about the middie 
of January). On this occasion they sacrifice goats and sheep and 
hold a fair which continues for three days. Teesta Bridge is a very 
charming place surrounded by hills and dales. 

In the morning of Ist June, I left the Teesta Bridge Valley 
and following up the course of the river 
Teesta, by the Tibetan trade route, | 
arrived in the evening at the Rung-Po Valley. It is fifteen miles to 
the north of Teesta Bridge and is situated on the river Rung-Po, 
on which there is an artistic drawbridge. The source of the river, 
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according to local information, lies on a snow-covered lake at 
Phari. The Rung-Po Valley commands a very conspicuous posi- 
tion in Sikkim on the way to the territory of the Grand Lama. 
The musical rippling of the river and the artless beauty of the 
hills surrounding the valley are imposing and impressive. The 
grandeur of the landscape, specially in the evening, can better be 
imagined than described. 

There are very few human habitations here, still there is a 
bazar where rice, dal, ghee and even potatoes are available. 
Besides, there are a post office, a telegraph office, a medical 
hospital, a police station and an excise patrol and a magnificent 
Dak Bungalow—all testifying to the great importance of the 
place. 

In the morning of 2nd June I left Rung-Po Valley for Gang- 
tok. The river Rung-Po falls into the 
Teesta at a place called Bhotang which is 
about a mile down the Rung-Po Valley. Again following up the 
course of the river Teesta, I arrived ata place called Singdom which 
is 7 miles up the Rung-Po Valley. Here there is a magnificent 
bridge over a small river which flowing from upper Sikkim, 
empties itself into the Teesta. Bidding farewell to my old friend 
—the Teesta—I pursued this new river which took me to a place 
called Khola Bridge, 12 miles north of Rung-Po Valley. This 
place derives ite name from the beautiful bridge which is supported 
by aspring. Crossing this and several other bridges and passing 
through hills and dales, I arrived in the evening at Gangtok, 27 miles 
north of Rung-Po Valley. It is the present capital of Sikkim, 
situated on the peak of a hill girt by two rivers on its sides. 
There is a good road from Gangtok. The good-natured Maharaja 
of Sikkim and the intelligent Maharani are both very much inter- 
ested in Buddhism and showed me the kindest consideration. 

Mr. J. C. White, C.I.E., Political Resident of Sikkim, to 
whom I was already known in connection with the Tashi Lama’s 
pilgrimage in India, received me very kindly and gave me letters 
of introduction to the Lamas at Labrang and Phodang, a copy of 
it is given below :— 


Gangtok. 
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SATARIRAC | BITES REY SAS ARTIS AAA OWS SARA 
AQAA IAEA | STATA TAG AR SAFRAN ETT 
RAN] 2) 


Aga" BEN HRI SR NSA NAT | 


Pass-Porvt. 

From 

WaARA SAHIB, 

Political Resident of Sikkim. 

To 

The Couneil of Monks, 

Labrang. 

Comuinuniecation : 


Now from here Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana is going to Labrang to see and 
xamine Bstan-h-gyur, how much of it is there. For that purpose the Lamas 
entiet let him read “the Puthis. Moreover whatever assistance he wants must be 
given. In this direction keep your heart—I request. 
Fire sheep year, fourth month, date 25th, from Gangtok Kuthi sent letter from 


WaARA SAGHIB, 
Political Resident, Sikkim, 
1907 
(Sp.) G. J. Wuirn, 
Political Officer. 
Gangtok, 4th June, 1907. 


A similar letter was written to the Phodang Lama’s monas- 
tery. 

I got this letter at about 2 p.m. and started in the company 
of my attendants towards Labrang. The 
weather that day was extremely foul and 
some inhabitants of Sikkim advised us not to set out that after- 
noon. But as the time at our disposal was rather short, and 
we could ill afford to lose even a single day, we felt constrained 
to start that very afternoon, even in the face of the stormy wea- 
ther. We had not gone far when the sky began to pour forth in 
torrents. Taking the reins of the horse in one hand and the 
umbrella in the other we tried to brave the elemental frowns as 
best as we could. But we got terribly drenched and thoroughly 
exhausted after a short time, and to our consternation we saw the 
shades of the evening were falling fast. Swiftly we rode on but 
no trace of human habitation was to be found, At last the dark- 
ness of the night made it absolutely impossible for us to keep the 
horses on the roads, and every moment they began to stumble. 
Thoroughly exhausted and horribly frightened, we looked for 
human abodes but none could be found—it was dreary and desolate 
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all around, We saw one or two lights cn the way but we could 
never reach them, they seemed ever so far off and twinkled more 
like will-o’ -the-wisp At last at about 11 we saw the unmistakable 
glow of a lamp, coming out from a humble cottage. The Lama, 

who was our guide and interpreter, xnocked at the door, but the 
inmate wouldsnot open the door easily. ‘‘ Are these ghosts or 
elves that come to me at so late an hour in the night?’ That 
was the first murmur that reached oar ears, and we came to know 
that it was a woman that spoke. We had no breath to argue with 
her. We begged and implored, and to our relief the door flew open 
and we saw she was preparing barley flour then. She received us 
very hospitably and gave us plenty of milk she had kept reserved 
for selling in the following morning. Our cook got this milk pro- 
perly warmed en the fire and some of our attendants prepared tea 
with it. I drank a quantity of milk and felt somewhat refreshed. 
She supplied us with water which she kept in very big bamboos 
from which the soft pertions had been carefully scooped out. 
These bamboos contained enough water for us to cleanse our 
hands and feet, etc. We learnt from her that her son was a Thapa 
Lama that is, one who is dedicated to the service of the church, 
which he serves for six days in the week, and is also allowed to 
keep his connection with his home to which he is allowed to return 
on the seventh day. Next morning we were going to take leave 
of her when she insisted on my divining some future truth with 
regard to her son. The inhabitants of the place have no other 
conception of a scholar than as an astrologer and a physician. 
Learning that I was a scholar, she had inferred that ¢pso facto 1 
knew divination and pressed me with importunity to let her know 
whether ber son was to be blessed with a child or not. I found 
myself in a queer position. I looked at the palm of her hands and 
said: ‘‘ Your object will be fulfilled by the grace of Buddha whom 
you will adore with devotion for two years.” 

Then we took leave of her and arrived in the morning of the 
4th at the Labrang Monastery. Subsequently I visited Phodang, 
which is only one mile from Labrang. 

Labrang, which is 77 miles north of Darjeeling, is situated on 
a beautiful hill overlooking the snowy range 
of Khangri. There is an old monastery be- 
longing to che oldest religious sect of Tibet, named Nying-ma-pa 
or the unreformed sect. It contains images of Buddha, Bodhisat- 
vas and saints, and-a very large eollection of the Tibetan Buddhist 
manuscripts and block prints including the encyclopedias of the 
Kangyur and the Tangyur. 

Phodang is nearly a mile below Labrang. Here, too, there is 
an old monastery (which is being reconstructed) belonging to the 
Karma-pa sect of Tibet. This monastery is said to have been 
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founded in 1725 A.D. by the then Maharaja of Sikhim who 
visited the headquarters of the Karma-pa sect in the north of 
Lhasa and was asked by the head of that sect to establish some 
Karma-pa monasteries in Sikkim. In the Phodang monastery 
too there are numerous images and books, but the Tangyur is not 
to be found here. I[t is surprising to find that the veneration 
shown here by Lamas to Buddha is not so great as that shown to 
Karma-pa, the founder of the sect. Karma-pa’s image adorns the 
very centre of the sanctuary, while on his left side is the 
image of the Indian saint Pe-ma-jungne (called in Sanskrit Padma- 
sambhava) who founded Lamaism in Tibet about 747 A.D. To 
his left is the image of Sakya-Thub-pa or Buddha, who preached 
the doctrine of Nirvana nearly 2,400 years ago. There are images 
of such saints as Srid-du-rim-po-che, Chong-kha-pa, Gye-chag-rim- 
po-che and others. 

I examined a considerable portion of the manuscripts and block 
prints at Labrang where the Lamas gave me all possible help in 
the matter. I could not stay there for more than a week because 
the provisions I carried from Darjeeling and Gangtok were all 
exhausted, At Phodang and Labrang very few edibles are available, 
even rice, salt and oil are not obtainable there. The people pass 
their days round their blazing hearth and depend entirely upon 
tsam-pa or flour from the parched barley. A dish of bamboo 
offshoot being regarded as a great delicacy. Their only luxury 
is tea unmixed with milk or sugar. The Marwaris, whom one 
can see in almost every hill or wood where there are three or 
four householders or coolies, have totally failed in their enterprise 
here. I heard that a Marwari retail-dealer had once set up a 
small shop here, but finding demand of no kind had to break 
it up. 

Both Phodang and Labrang are solitary places almost aban- 
doned by men. On the way from Gangtok to Labrang—a distance 
of thirteen miles—I found no human habitation and came across 
only three cowherds who had come from distant villages to graze 
their catile Sikkim is very thinly populated. I asked an old man 
at Labrang why the road from Gangtok to that place was bad and 
there were no shops. The reply was: ‘‘ because no Englishman 
treads the path. There ave very few people here. Our only hope 
is that with the increase of population in the plains men might 
revert to the hills to make them: comfortable.’’ 

I passed a week at Phodang and Labrang very happily. I 
have never seen people more simple or more charitable than the 
Lamas there. 

Sikhim was inhabited by Lepchas who were a mild pastoral 
race without any settled government. Bud- 
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only creed thac seems to have prevailed was Bon which was a 
kind of devil worship. Sikkim emerges into the ken of history in 
1641 A.D., when a man named Phun-tshog-nam-gyal, supposed to 
be of Tibetan origin, was, in fulfilment of a prophecy, made king 
by Lha-tsun-chen-po and two other learned priests who had come 
from Tibet to spread Lamaism. By efforts of the priests and 
their followers and patronage of the king and his successors Bud- 
dhism or rather Lamaism, was firmly established and became the 
state religion in Sikkim. People from Tibet, Bhutan, China, 
Mongolia and Nepal migrated to Sikkim and were mixed up with the 
Lepchas to give rise to a new race called Bhuteas. They profess 
Lamaism and have built numerous monasteries, temples, ‘chaityas, 
etc. The Tibetan term for a monastery is gompa, meaning a 
solitary place or hermitage. There are 35 monasteries in Sikkim 
of which Sang-ngag-tsi-ling, Pamiangehi, Tashiding, Phodang and 
Labrang are the chief. These were visited by the writer of this 
both during his travels in Sikkim in June 1907 and October 1908, 
Sang-ngag tsi-ling, 47 miles west of Gantok and founded in 
1697 A.D., is a most democratic institution which is open to 
all classes of Tibetans. Lepchas, Limbus, etc., both male and 
female. It consists of several two-storeyed stone-buildings with 
a spacious quadrangle and the largest collection of curios and 
arts. Pamiangchi, facing the Kanchanjangha peaks and founded 
in 1705 A.D., is an aristocratic institution whose gates are shut 
against women and which is supposed to be managed by celibate 
monks of pure Tibetan race. It has lately been reconstructed 
and consists of a grand three- storeyed stone building. Tashiding, 
situated on the confluence of the rivers Rathong and Rungeet, was 
founded in 1716 A.D. It is the holiest place resorted. to by pul- 
erims from all quarters. Phodang, 13 miles north-east of Gangtok 
and facing the snow of Khangri, was founded in 1740 A.D. on 
the site once occupied by the fort of the Bhutanese invaders, 
All its Head Lamas were disturbed by evil spirits that appeared 
in the shapes of scorpions, rock-snakes, etc., until one named Dum- 
chot totally destroyed them by his magic powers. The monastery 
has recently been rebuilt, and its Head Lama at the time of my 
visit was the late Maharaj Kumar of Sikkim, Sid-kayong-tul-ku. 
Labrang, 2 miles above Phodang, is a very secluded monastery 
founded by a prince of Sikkim in 1844 A.D. All these monas- 
teries, built on the traditions of old Buddhist monasteries, stand 
on the tops of hills, and belong to the Nying-ma-pa or Redhat 
sect, with the exception of Phodang which belongs to the Karmapa 
sect. They contain a large collection of Tibetan manuscripts and 
xylographs, but the famous encyclopedia called the Tangyur is 
contained only in Labrang and Pamiangchi. Almost every family 
in Sikhim is bound to spare at least one boy for devotion to the 
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monastery, and he has to undergo various grades of training before 
attaining the exalted position of a Lama. It isto be regretted 
that the pure Lepchas are rapidly dying out, and the Bhuteas 
cannot stand the heat of Sikhim below the height of 6,000 feet. 
Since the termination of the wars with Nepal, the Nepalese have 
been rushing in large numbers and in a few years almost the whole 
of Sikhim will be occupied by them. 


AEE EN Dix). 
REMINISCENCES OF A VISIT TO PAMIYANGCHI. 


During the Puja vacation of the year 1908, [ received 
a letter of invitation from the Maharaja 
and Maharani of Sikkim. His Highness the 
Maharaja Sir Thu-tob-nam-gyal, K.C.I.E., 
of Sikkim was very anxious to give me all comforts on ‘the w ay to 
Pamiyangchi, and the Maharani, a daughter of the Prime Minister 
of Tibet, wrote to the authorities of the Pamiyangchi monastery 
on my behalf. I also received the following letter from Her 
Highness the Maharani of Sikkim enquiring the date on which I 
might start 


Invitation from the 
Maharaja of Sikkim. 


Bhutia Sa Tel 
Year, 4th month, 


GANGTOK, 
20th June, 1908, 

My DEAR PROFESSOR, 

Last year when you came up about this time to go through the 
Tengyur at Labrang, you told me that you were so much interested that you 
would come up again this year to Pamiangechi. Do you think that you will be 
able to do so, and if you do about what time will it be? You must let me know 
betorehand, asto when you intend coming up, so that I may make some arrange- 
ments about making your journey and sojourn in Sikkim as easy as we can, At 
present we are having copious rains here, but we are all in sound health. Trusting 
you also to be in perfect health. 

I remain, 


Yours truly, 
ae AN, 
MAHARANI. 
MaAaHAMAHOPADHYAYA SATIS CHADRA VIDYABHUSANA, M.A., 
Secy. tothe Buddhist Shrine Restoration Society, 
CAnLCurTA. 


The letter was very kind, and I ac once made up my mind 
to undertake a journey to Pamiyangchi. 
I started from Darjeeling on the 10th of 
October witha passport from Mr. Crawford, Deputy Commissioner, 
Darjeeling, and on first setting foot on the territory of the Maha- 
raja of Sikkim I was simply surprised to notice the extraordi- 
nary arrangements that had been made by the Maharaja to 
provide me with al) possible necessaries and comforts on the 
way. The royal mandate had gone forth to furnish us with all 
possible help and at every stage of our halt, we found numbers 
of men waiting for us with various articles of provision and fuel— 
all much too great for us to carry. Rice, dal, oranges, fruits, vege- 


Reception on the way. 
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tables, hay, butter, milk, etc., almost in cartloads, were placed 
freely and abundantly at our disposal. Onthe third day we arrived 
at Pamiyangchi. Here we saw three European Consuls, who had 
come here ona pleasure trip, mainly for sight-seeing. Pamiyangchi 
commands an excellent view of the lofty and snow-covered hills 
of Kinchinjanga, and the Europeans were enjoying themselves 
immensely seeing sights and taking photos. They were a large 
company, being attended by a good many servants and camp- 
followers. They were however badly in need of provisions, and as 
we had more than what was necessary for ourselves we gave them 
a quantity of our own. 

When I reached the monastery I was wonder-struck at the 
majestic and imposing sight which was pre- 
sented from the lofty heights of the peak of 
Pamiyangchi which commands an excellent prospect of the pic- 
turesque and snowy peaks of Kanchanjangha from which silver- 
white liquid streams seem to be perpetually running out. On 
entering the monastery I introduced myself to the monks and 
presented before them the following letter of introduction, which 
had been sent to me by the Maharaja of Sikkim before I started 
from Calcutta :-— 


Pamiyangchi Monastery. 


(TRANSLATION. ) 
To 


THe INcomPARABLE ScHOOL OF PRECIOUS MONKS. 
Communication : 


From Calcutta, India, a Sanskrit Pandit named Satis Chandra Acharyya 
Vidyabhusana goes to have access to Bs-tan-h-gyur. He being of a different king- 
dom, provide him with a good residence. Whatever necessary objects the Babu 
himself wants, be that done ina worthy way. Whatever may benefit and assist him 
that should be immediately rendered. ‘This is very important. Bear this in mind. 
I beseech you. 


From Gangtok Palace, Earth-Ape Year, month 8, date 8. 


The monks received me well and gave me a ready access to 
the Bs-tan-h-gyur Block Prints. They offered me a seat there for 
the night. But this | thankfully declined and put up in the 
Dak Bungalow. I stayed at Pamiyangchi for eight days during 
which time I had every opportunity and facility for making a 
searching examination of and for studying of the Bs-tan-h-gyur. 
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The original letter of introduction in Tibetan given by the Maharaja of Sikkim. 


APPENDIX K. 
JOURNEY TO CEYLON. 


The Government of Bengal in accordance with the advice 
of the Hon. Justice Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, 
Vice-Chancellor, and Dr. G. Thibaut, C.I.E , 
having deputed me to prosecute studies in Pali and Buddhism for 
six months in Ceylon, I started for the island on the 20th June, 
1909. Starting at 6 p.m., 20th June, I arrived at Colombo on the 
25th June via Madras and Tuticorin. I passed six months in 
Ceylon making researches in the Pali language, under the guid- 
ance of Venerable Sri Sumungala Mahathero, High Priest of 
western Ceylon, and Prof. Venerable Nanisar and Deva Mitta helped 
in my research work. Sir P. Arunachalam, Member, Executive 
Council, Ceylon, kindly helped me with various books and intorma- 
tion. I also derived much help from Rey. Anagarika Dharmapala, 
Secretary, Maha Bodhi Society. Onthe 25th November, I started 
back for Benares via Colombo, Pamban, Madura, Trichinopoly, 
Chidambaram, Madras and Calcutta, arriving on the 11th Decem- 
ber, at 10 a.m. In Ceylon I visited, on the 27th October, the Bud- 
dhist monasteries and remains at Galle, Dodondwa and To-to- 
go-mo, and on Ist-7th July Anuradhapur, Mihintale Hill and 
Kandy, etc. 

T received addresses from all the important monasteries 
including the To-to-go-mo (Tirthagrama), in 
which the Bhikkus ebserved that for more 
than 450 years after the demise of Ramacandra Kavibharati, no 
learned Pandit had come from India. Tirthagraima is a chosen spot 
of nature. On one side rolls the limitless ocean and on the other 
side rise the eternal hills and in front is spread a charming lake. 
The stone-walls of the monastery I found still standing at the 
time of my visit eleven years ago, though in ruins. But a new 
monastery has been erected in the midst of a grove of areca-nuts 
and cocoanuts and flowers innumerable, and here the monks resi- 
dent therein honoured me with an address of welcome and 
asked me with a simplicity most befitting to monks, whether [, 
Satis Chandra, a Bengali Brahmin, was a relation to Ramacandra 
—so green was the memory of the Kavibharati in their minds. 

The Venerable Sumungala Mahathero convened on the day pre- 
vious to my departure a grand meeting in 
which most of the learned gentlemen of 
Ceylon were present. TI first addressed the meeting in English 


Experience in Ceylon. 


Address at To-to-go-mo. 


Departure. 
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then read an address in Sanskrit in forty stanzas describing my 
reminiscences of Ceylon. 
One of the incidents on my way to Ceylon may here be nar- 
rated. At Tuticorin I stayed at a Dharam- 
Estimate of Ceylon by : S : adn 
Bimompecple. “ sala, which was a very big building 
consisting of long rows of rooms. The 
buildimg covers a wide space and can accommodate over a thou- 
sand people. Any stranger would find food and lodging there for 
three days. Its doors remain open to all, night and day, and no 
question is asked of any one who enters its precincts. We were 
offered food and shelter when we went there. But, as we had 
enough provisions with ourselves, we would take no articles from 
them but merely sought shelter for the night. One elderly super- 
visor of the Dharamsala happening to find me a foreigner there 
was curiously speculating with a countryman of his as to where I 
lived, whither I was going and with what object. Wishing to 
satisfy his curiosity, | told him that I was an inhabitant of 
Calcutta and was going to Ceylon to learn Pali. He seemed to 
take my statement with a good big grain of salt and turned to his 
companion and spoke to him in Tamil, which I partly understood 
‘Surely this is a good story-teller! No doubt he is a trader and 
is going to Ceylon for commercial purposes, but look you how he 
fables! Calcutta is the centre of learning and this man says he 
comes all the way from there to Ceylon of all places!’’ This con- 
versation evidently shows how poor an opinion common people 
themselves have about Ceylon being a seat of learning, although 
scholars from Siam, Burma, Bombay, Calcutta and even Europe 
vo there for the study of Pali and Buddhism. 
Another of my reminiscences with regard to Ceylon is put 
How Ilost my wayand own in detail, as the incident made a rather 
a strange Bengali song deep impression on my mind then. One 
Bawed-ie; evening [I was taking my usuai walk in the 
Victoria Park, which is surrounded on three of its sides by the sea. 
This is perhaps the most picturesque spot in all Ceylon, and is 
resorted to by all lovers of nature. Whilst taking my rounds 
amongst the beautiful pathways and groves of the park, the strik- 
ing loveliness and singular attraction of this most wonderful work 
of nature, threw me in a fanciful reverie, and for a time I was lost 
to the world. When I came to myself, I realised that the park 
was almost deserted and I was the solitary figure present there. It 
was about 8-30 p.m. and I[ thought it expedient to return to my 
residence at once. But this I could hardly do. Having travelled 
through many pathways and groves I had completely lost sight 
of my direction and found myself in a labyrinth asit were. I then 
wanted to go near the sea, but the sea seemed to be on every 
side of me. I walked for a time towards one direction and then 
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caught the noise of the roaring sea, and immediately receded, 
lest, in the darkness of the night, by one hasty step I might at 
once drop down into the waters below. Immediately turning 
back I travelled in the opposite direction and again the roar 
of the ocean frightened me away! To the right, and to the left, 
in my front, and behind my back, the sea seemed to be every- 
where! Impatient and restless, | was getting excited and fright- 
ened when the short snatch of a popular Bengalee love-song 
reached my ears. [had been for one month in Ceylon and had 
not come across a single Bengalee. Hence I was beside myseli 
with astonishment on catching the notes of the song there. The 
Joneliness of the place, the helplessne ss of my position and the 
quaintness of the voice, heightened my sense of horror and 
astonishment and put me in mind of sirens about whom I had 
read many a tale describing how they beguile and seduce innocent 
victims. My hair stood on end as soon as I could see the 
singer, who seemed to be approaching towards me, | felt myself 
trembling, but [ was not so thoroughly unnerved as not to make 
bold to ask him who he was. Somewhat to my surprise and 
relief, he answered me, much in the same way as a human 
being would do, that he was anative of Malabar and a sailor by 
profession. Then my fear of sirens vanished and [| learnt on 
further enquiry that he had been to France, England, Japan, 
Germany, Sweden, Belgium, Calcutta, and other places and had 
picked up a smattering and speaking knowledge of the language of 
every country he had visited. While he was in Calcutta, he used 
to stay at Mechuabazar and had learnt there the love-song of 
Radha and Krsna, which he liked very much and used to sing 
whenever he was alone. The romantic grandeur of the picturesque 
park had let loose his sentiments and he was singing loudly 
this favourite song of his. At my request he showed me the way 
out of the park to the stand for carriages. Hardly any was avail- 
able at this late hour of the night. Still I managed to secure 
one and reached home at about 10-30. : 
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Nirukta karas 138 (ftn. 1) 
—criticised by Vacaspati Migra .. 138 
Nirvana 255 
Nirvikalpaka (indeterminate per- 

| ception)— : 

| —defined 137 
Non-activity — 

| —grounds for : 410 

' Non-analytical Naya (Nigama) 170 
Non-being 253 
Non-censurable 33 
Non-equipollent concomittance 399 
Non-erratic ie 0D 
Non-existence 55, 96., 370 
—asa separate entity .. 415 
—counterpart of 416 
—Deva Sari on 203 

| —included in inference sm MR 
—kinds of 97, 184, 419f., 416 
—(a) means of right knowledge 96 
—not a means of right knowledge 96 
—of the general form .. 425 
—perception of 416 


—subdivision of, according to Deva 
Sari Sic ae 203 
97 (ftn, 1) 
—whose counterpart is qualified 
by a Nature already in a different 
Locus ie ne -. 423 


Non-ingenuity So sh elt) 


—(as a) thing 
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—eleven kinds of 311 
—invalidity of .. 414 f. 
—irregularity of it ee OU 
Non-reason (see fallacy) three kinds | 
of nh ie 34, 398. 
Nose se a0 oe ale 
Nrga 134 
Nrsimha Deva and his successors SPAll 


Nrsinha paficanana .. 482 
Numbers doctrine of things fixed in 14f, 
Nyaya (the science of true reason- 

ing) ae ae ae 8 
—adopts Pramajna alone .. 402 
—called Gautamividya and Aksa- 

pada-dargana oo OU) 
—causes of its present disregard 492f. 
—(in) Chinese 40 (ftn. 2) 
—competition for the chair of .. 526 | 


—encouraged by the British Govern- 
490ff. 


the fourteen 


ment 
—included among 
principal sciences .. Se O82 
—included in Saddargana b 
Jaina writers . ye LORE 


—inecluded in Saddargana by the 


Brahmanic writers .. 153 
—in the sense of logic not known 

to Panini and Patafijali i Ail 
—introduction of this word -- 40 
—MAadhavacarya on xe 4 
—Mahabharata full ofreferencesto 39 
—meaning of 2 4 40 


—mentioned in the Veda and Cikitsa 39 
—origin of the name of sa AKO) 
—Panini derives the word in the 
4, 41 (ftn. 4) 
—patronised by the Maharaja of 


sense of justice 


Nadia -. 488 
— popularity of 39, 155f. 
—Portuguese account of .- 489 | 
—Portuguese interest in 488ff. 
—recognised as a branch of Ortho- 

dox Learning L52ff. | 
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| Nyaya— 


—rise of vernacular detrimental to 492 


—(in the) sense of Logic first in the 


Mahabharata oe .» 42 
—(in the) sense of logic in the 

Caraka Samhita 510 -. 42 
—signifies just or justice in Artha 

Sastra 41 (ftn. 6) 
—spread of the study of -. 39 
—supported by reasoning and scrip- 

ture ae oe oi ae 
—supports the Veda .. ao aie) 
—technical meaning of -. 40 
—tenets of oe aot) 
—used in the sense of logic from 

about the first cent. A.D. eee 
—three causes for its popularity  155f. 
—({in) Tibetan se ae 8 
—Vatsyayana on 40£, 


—very popular about the 2nd cent. 

A.D. ie Fr -. 42 
—Visvanatha on ae ae EE 
Nyaya and Vaigesika amalgamated 396 
Nyaya and Vaigesika categories 


impossible to assimilate 402 
Nyaya-bhasya earliest commentary 
on ae 115 
Nyayabhisana 538 
| Nyaya category of Pramana in- 
corporated in the Vaisesika 386 
Nyaya doctrine of tatparya (inten- 
tion) 148 
Nyaya lilavati commentaries on.. 387f. 
Nyava philosophy sie Ba ai, 
—incorporates the Vaigesika 373 
—why termed:Aksapada dargana.. 398 
Nyaya-ratnavali (a prakarana by 
Vallabhacarya) 387 
Nyaya-sara (a manual of logie by 
Bha Sarvajna - -G0Stt. 
—commentaries on Se Siilic 
Nyf@ya Sastra (see Anviksiki) .. 39 
| —antiquity of 41f. 
—early teachers o1 42f. 
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—science of right judgment or 
true reasoning os 402 
—science of syllogism and of infer- 
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Caraka Samhita 43 


—(in) Tibetan 40 (ftn. 3) 
Nyaya Siddhanta Dipa (manual of 


logic by Sagadhara).. rane UGE, 
Nyaya Sitra (see Nyaya Sastra).. 46 
—arrangement of categoriesin 52 
—author of 47f, 
46 


—Bhasya (commentary} on 
—contains the principles both of 


logic and philosophy 46 
— criticised by Nagarjuna 50 
—Gautama and Aksapida both 
authors of 49 
—(as) Gotama sitra 48 
—not the work of one person 46 
—authorship of 498 
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dhist works in 46 
—reviews doctrines of various 
periods sar 46 
—subject-matter of 49, 50ff. 
Nyaya theory of Pramana ecriti- 
eised by Nagarjuna .. 256 
Nyaya-vidya emanated from the 
mouth of Brahma 388. 
Nyaya works found by Portuguese 
missionaries 489 
Nying-ma-pa 533 
Object of knowledge (sce pra- 
meya) to arti 
—kinds of .. ac ae OOK. 
Object of right knowledge 97 
Objects of sense distribution of 100 
Occasional signification 450 
Odantapura Sarvastivada school of 342 
Old man respect for .. 30 
Opponent how to argue with 30f. | 
30 


—how to vanquish .. 60 
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Opposition Fas 113 
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tion ae . 166f. 
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ity ae 430 
Originating cause 33 
Overlooking the censurable 89f. 
Padmanabha Misra 381 
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Pain Bic 58 
Paksadhara Miéra 406 (ftn. 7), 455f. 
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—kings of 349 
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Pala kings dates of = efit 
P&li Buddhist Literature— 
—logical topics in 227 
—origin of es 2251. 
Pallava Dynasty kings of 350 
Pallavas 273 (ftn. 1) 
Pamiangchi ar 535 
—Dr. Vidyabhusana’s reception on 

the way to .- 537E. 
—monastery of 538 
Paneasikba 10 
Panchen-shwa dmar 271 
Pandita Candra father of Jayanta 147 
Pandita Dipankara 318 
Pandita’s red cap oe ze ae 
Panini 11 
Parahita 345 
Parahita Bhadra 340 
Paramahamsa -- 210 
Paramartha 267, 3018. 
Pariksa (see examination} 28 
Parisad (council)— 
—constituents of 22 
—(a) council of debate 22 
--various names of 22 
Parivrajaka Karunananda 308 
Paroksa and Pratyaksa senses of, 

according to Umasvati and early 

Jaina writers 170 
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Parka 333 rebuke . 35, 66, 261, 264 
—alone are realities 105 | twenty-two kinds of << 
Pastiine 166 | —varieties of 84ff. 
Pagupata Saiva sect 155 | Positive things oe 
Pataliputra . 349 | Possession as 113 
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Perceptible reason in the affirma- Potentiality (of a word) 440ff. 

tive form six subdivisions of 190 | —Gangega on 451 
Perceptible reason in the negative —Mimarmsakas on .. 451 

form— | —sources of oe AoUte 
—six subdivisions ot .. 190f- | prabhacandra 183 193f. 
Perception 33, 552, 298, 359ff | —his references to other philoso- 
—causes of 92, 416f. phers An 194 
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—contemplative 360 | Prabhakaras 139, 359 
—defined a knowledge 92 | Prabhasa . 49 (ftn. 2)2, 512 
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—definition of +s 92, 310 | _Deva Sari on 3 Ao AOU 
—determinate oo .. 360 | subdivisions of, according to Deva 
—different from inference 93 | Suri 201 
—Dignaga on ir QT 7H. | Practical Naya ee vat 
—five special kinds of.. 92 Pradyumna Siri 196, 205 
—how it arises 57 | —particulars about 196 (ftn. 1) 
—indeterminate 360 | Prahlada 10 
—instrumental causes of 411 | Prajfiiakara 187 (ftn. 1) 
—irregularity of BA me | Prajfiikara Gupta 187 (ftn. 2), 336f., 
—kinds of 310, 360f., 383, 390 | 349 
—ordinary : .. 360 | Prajiakara mati . 126 (ftn. 2), 336 
—parts taken by soul and mind in 92 | Prakrti (primordial matter) 10 
—same as inference -- 93  Pramfna (means of knowledge) 50f., 
—special cause of he 92, 409 161 
Perceptual knowledge. . 441 ~-four kinds of 170 (ftn.) 
Permanent signification 450 | Prameya (object of kaowledge) .. 51 
Philosophy or dargana 8 5 | Prataperudra 380 
Phodang 533f., 535 | Prayer ee 2 
Phun-tshog-nam-gyal .. 535 | Predicate or major term 282, 285, 290 
Phyogs-glan 272 | Prefixes 453 


Phyogs-ltar-suan 290 (ftn. 1) 


22°) 


Pippalada 
Pijisa varsa 380 | 
Pleasure 58 


ee 
Present time— 


—critical examination of 
—denied 


106 (ftn. 1) 
106 


-—established 106 
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—(a) special kind of inference 96 
—validity of 95 
Prior non-existence 97, 97 (itn. 1) 
Probability 56, 370 
—(a) special kind of inference 96 
Production of fruits— 
—time of 102 
Prof. H. Ui— 
—on the date of the Nyaya sitra 

50 (ftn. 2) 


Prof. L. Suali— 


—on the date of the Nyaya sitra 


50 (ftn. 2) 
Proofs— 
—eight kinds of 264 
—subdivisions of .. 366 
Proposition 32, 602, 166, 290, 312, 
361, 436i. 

Protector and Protégé 113 
Ptolemy Philadelphos 352 
Pudgalavada 127 (ftn.) 
Pudgalavadins 127 (ftn ) 
Puggalavadins 235 
Punarvasu Atreya— 
—(his) dissertation on the senses 11Lf. 
—(the) original author of the Cara- 

ka Sarbhita : ll 
Purpose 33, 592 
Puragupta 2271, + 49 
Puspapura 26 (ftn. 3) 
Qualification or Particularity 

(ViSesanata) 130 
Quality (guna) 31 
—kinds of os ow 
Questioning the validity of the 

example so lsh) 
Quibble 34, 65 
—in respect of a genus 65 
—in respect of a metaphor 65 
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—three kinds of 65 
Rabhasa Nandi F .. 194 
Raghava Bhatta 358, 359 (ftn. 1) 
Raghava Raya 482 (ftn. 1) 
Raghudeva Nydéyalankara 220 
(ftn. 5), 481 
Raghunandana : 527 
Raghunandana Dasa Misra 458 
Raghunatha Nayaka 485 
| Raghunatha Sastri .. aa 280) 
| Raghunatha Siromani 405, 456 
(ftn. 2), 463ff., 525 
—date of 465 
_ Raghuvratin 305 
Rajacidamani Makhin 485 
| Raja ballala Sena 153 
Raja Bhairava Simha.. 456 
Rajagrha 349 
Raja Raghava 480 
Raji Ramakrsna 477 
Raja Sanatana : .. 337 
Rajasekhara 134, 213 
Ramabhadra 459, 522 
Ramabhadra Siddhanta Vagiga 480 
Ramacandra Kavibharati 540 
Ramacandra Vidyavagisa .. 468E. 
| Ramakrsna Bhattacharya Cakra- 
varty .. 466f. 
Ramanuja .. 351 
|; Ramapala 346 
Ramarudra Tarkavagisa 477 
Ramadeva Cirafijiva .. 433 
| Ramarudra Tarkavagiéa 483 
Ramarudra Vidyanidhi 327 
Rastrakata king Krsnaraja I or 
Subhatunga Po 22 
Ratnakara Santi 338, 342f., 358 
Ratnakirti 138, 1384, 338f., 358, 371 


—identification of 342 (ftn. 6) 


Ratnaprabha 147, 211 
—particulars about 212 (ftn. 2) 
—spiritual descent of 212 
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Ratnavajra ». oo9t, 
Ravi Gupta An oe 
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Reason (hetu,) (see middle term) 
32, 32 (ftn. 2), 602, 166, 190, 258, 
284f., 290, 361, 437 


—and the minor premise .. 603 
—affirmative ae 286, 508 
—different phases of 190f. 
—kinds of .. 288, 437 
—negative .. 286, 503 


—unproved in respect of constant 


accompaniment 440 
—unproved in respect of invariable 

concomittance St -- 440 
—unproved on the part of its locus 439 
—unproved on the part of the 

major term ae 440 | 
—unproved on the part of the 

reason 440 
—unproved with regard to its own 

mature .. 440) 
Reasoning /casuistry) 229, 290, 429 
—form of 290 
—processes of 429 
—theory of we ik 5 
Reasons — 
—distinguishod from Anviksgiki 

and Atmavidya ve Te 5 
—theory of . 0, 22 
Receipt 113 
Reciprocal non-existence 394, 416 | 
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Rejoinder (uttara) se 82 
—causing entanglement or defeat 

on the disputant (niggaha) .. 236 


—by the respondent (patikamma) 235f, 


Relation of Identity 400 
Relation— 
—fundamental conceptions of 255 
Relative non-existence -. 394 
Renouncing the proposition 86 
Repetition. . ao 34, 88f. 
Resources for the accomplishment 
of an action ee Fics 1 
Respondent accused or defendant 
(cuditaka) 231 
—three classes ot 29 
Regyal-wa-can 338 
Reya-tshan-son-ge ; Bre OP 
Right knowledge 138, 174, 359, 394 
—objects of + Oath. 
—two kinds of 169, 174 
Rigs-pa-can 278 
Rigs-pahi- yan-lag 289 (ftn. 3) 
Rin-chen-grags a 5338 
Rituals 2, 108 
—three subdivisions of 108 
Rual-hbyor-pa 278 
Root oe 453 
Rucidatta .. 406 (ftn 7), 457 
Rudra 395 
Rudra Nyayavacaspati .. 4768. 
Rudrarama 484 
| Rudra Vacaspati 392 
| Rumour 56, 370 
—not a separate means of know- 
ledge er So 
| —(a&) special kind of verbal testi- 
mony 95 
Rung-po— 


Recognition 101, 112, 189, 201 
—(a) function of a conscious agent, 

the soul 112 
—of common properties 59 
—of properties not common 59 | 
Recollection (smrti) 189, 201 
Redundancy 34 
Reflection 


—Vacaspati and Jayanta on 129 (ftn. 3) 


Refutation (Disana) 181, 298, 315 


—semblance of 181, 298 
Re-inculcation 108 
Re-interrogation 
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. 4708. 
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Sahabuddin Ghori 406 (ftn. 6) 
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Sakya muni 315 
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bate) 288. 
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=the oldest work of 295 (ftn. 1) 
Samprati so 3222 
Sam-ye se 323 (ftn. 3) 
Sankara Svamin .. 802. 802 (ftn. 4) 
Sangha a 304 
Sangha-bhadra .. 248 (ftn. 2), 266 
—a contemporary of Vasubandhu 

267 (ftn.) 
Sangliamitta 352 
Sangharama 248, 265 
Sang-ugag-tsi-ling 535 
Sankaradcarya 351 
Sankara Deva 351 
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Sankara Miéra 366 (ftn. 1), 406 (ftn. 
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— origin of a 242 
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2), 349 
Sautrantika 135, 248 
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—founder of 248 
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Siddharsi 147 (ftn. 4) 
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268 (ftn. 2) 
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| —date of .. 173, 506 (ftn 9) 
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377, 383 
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Simha 335 
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(ftn. 3) 
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| Sinha Varman 349 
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 Sivanatha Vidyavacaspati 526 
Six Systems 209 
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Skanda Gupta 2672, 349 
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—non-eternity of 448 
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—theory of 
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—defect of 260 
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444, 445 
—opportune be 260 
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Sridhara oe 213, 329 
Sri Harsa 330, 335, 349, 406 (ftn. 6) 
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Sthitamati te 266 
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186 (ftn. 3) 
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Subject a 290 
Subjective law (Paksadharmata) 390 


Subsequent non-existence 184, 394, 416 
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Such-like Sabda 171 
Sudharma Svami 160 (ftn. 1) 
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—channels of 132, 
~-kinds of 4 Ie Pae 
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Sulabha 35 12 
—(his) interview with king Janaka 12f, 
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Sumati 336, 314 
Summary— 

—of a dissertation or the senses 2 
Summum bonum aoe ha ye 
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Sun Dynasty 245 (ftn. 1) 
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245 (ftn. 2) 
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—qafensag qqarg: (166 (ftn. 
—ya Fwd F 211 (ftn. 
Taittiriya Aranyaka— 

23 (ftn 


—afa: aaafaaa 
Tarkabhasa— 
—Ums=aq AAI 

—ya arafanicee frag 
Tarkabhasa-prakasa— 
—fasra ataasrar aay WaaTHaT 


381 (ftn. 
Tarkakaumudi— 
—zy al afmafiar .. 395 (ftn. 
Tarkamrta— 
— ai famirg cari 394 (ftn. 
Tarkasamgraha— 
—aqiareatad aa 388 (ftn. 
—fayia efe faqu 388 (ftn. 


—yaat aaaife faa aaa: 
234 (fn. 


—safavarte fasrafafa 376 (itn. 


1), 375 (ftn. 1) 
Way TAMA a yaaa 
373 (ftn. 2 
—vq asia: aq 379 (ftn. 2) 
—ayl a wefan, cagufafaqar: 
379 (ftn. 1) 
—araqarecuraa ay -- 77 (ftn. 1) 
—faraityaayqaaa 378 (ftn. 1) 
—*ala WTASAFAIZ «- 375 (ftn. 1) 
—UTs: aay gata fea: —- 374 (ftn. 1) 
—ale aaa 379 (ftn. 3) 
—fasrctayat arar 378 (ftn. 2) 
—aifqaemaid 376 (ftn. 2) 
—aify aaa faaaifya: 376 (ftn. 3) 
—HIYAIAGAT: Aly -- 376 (ftn. 4) 
—alrary aieiarazafmat 376 (ftn. 5) 
Tattvacintamani— 
—aateintarnatgs aaa 
fearrafoa 407 (ftn. 4) 
| afer 507 (ftm. 1) 
Tattvacintamani-darpanam— 
— sig fated way 485 (ftn. 2) 
ayia afaena 457 (ftn. 1) 
—<fa atiexguq@ayga 457 (ftn. 3) 
| —aa arwcafiug gia 485 (ftn. 3) 
—Fi eae naa of 457 (ftn. 2) 
Tattvacintamani-rahasya— 
aaa Praag 467 (ftn. 3) 
Tattvacintamani-tika— 
—saza quoi 456 (ftn, 4) 
Tattvacintamanyaloka— 
sey sasaa 455 (ftn. 2) 
Tattvarthadhigama Sttra— 
—SqRTATIHTATTATeIa ha 169 (fen. 2)” 
| —agfayfaaa 170 (ftn. ) 
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—aaeage saeicsl ware 170 
; (ftn. 2) 

—aaiea saa faecar wsq- 
Hea faa Wie 168 (ftn. 3) 
aegis wee 
— Fa Fea ARTATTRTAT. Ta 


170 (ftn.) 


Tattvartha tika— 

—ad Wetsisayza: 

Triloka Sara— 

—UqQeey ca GqaIs 

Tri-satri (nibandha-vyakhya) 

IRINA 

Udanam— 

—4la BA AST STF 

Upadesga mala tika— 

fre: aafaas atcqety afr 
fannifyaia 199 (ftn. 2) 

Upadega mala visesa Vrtti— 

arenes sata fase: 


Upadega mala vrtti—— 


229 (ftn. 2) 


206 (ftn. 4) 


—aicasy witha: wana = 212 (ftn. 1) 

Upasakadhyayana— 

—jaraan 8 faare fafa 
waa aa 183 (ftn. 2) 


171 (ftn. 1) | 


182 (ftn. 2) 
Gays Ginar, 1) 


458 (ftn. 2) 
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Uttaradhyayana brhadvrtti— 
—aygrcyaa yafaty: 197 (ftn. 4) 
x) 


Vaisesika Siitra— 
—swafsaadiey afaasia 
Vaisesika Sitropaskara— 
areata faR aaa 
Vakyapadiya— 

a asf TAT ATR 
Vasava datta— 


279 (ttn. 1) 


458 (ftn. 4) 


187 (ftn. 3) 


—aratafatataaac 123 (ftn. 2) 
Vedanta Stitra— 
 —wufcge aaa 37 (ftn. 2) 


Vicara sara prakarana— 
—79 4 a afcaaz 
Visnu puraéna— 
—aaTaTRY It aS 

AN x — 
—armaeqe: ANAT: 
Vrhatsvayambht purana— 


atime ant 4 


173 (ftn. 2) 


44 (ftn. 2) 
456 (ftn. 3) 


519 (ftn. 4) 


Yajfiavalka Sarmhita— 


yaya UTA HAT 6 (ftn. 2) 
| —eeartr Fe ware: 22 (ftn 6) 
uray aa ara 38 (ftn. 5) 
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Akevala jfana (defective know- 
ledge) 161 (ftn. 5%) 


Akrtabhyagama (gain of un- 
merited action) 99, 101 
Aksapada dargana (the  philo- 
sophy of Aksapada) 48 
Akhyati (non-manifestation) 134 
Agni (fire god) 19 


Ankabhidhana (distinctionary of 


| Adhikarana 


numbers) 16 (ftn. 1) 
Ajiva (soul-Jess) 168 
Aja-bhaga (the unborn part) 2 
Ajnana (ignorance) 84, 269 
Anuloma  sambhas& (congenial 

debate) oe 29 
Anulomaitta  (propitiating the 

authority) 163 
Anuvada (re-inculeation) 1082 
Atikrantaveksana (retrospection) 25 
Atiechandas (a kind of metre) 15 
Ativyapti (being too wide) 403 
Atita kala (mistimed) .. 35 
Atita vakya (irrelevant talk) 264 
Atidega (extended application) 25 


Atta (soul) 127 (ftn.) 
Atyantabhava (absolute negation) 

97 (ftn. 1), 189, 208, 394 
Adrsta (desert) 1432, 143 (ftn. 1)2, 144 
Adosodbhavana (allegation of an 


siddhanta  (conelu- 
sion accepted hypothetically ) 


Adhicea-samuppannika (fortuitous 


originists) «6 229 
Adhyatma vidya (spiritual science) 4 
Adhvaryu (priest) Be \4 
Anadhyavasava (uncertainty) )1 
Anadhyavasita or Anupasarmhara 

(non-tried) 2< 800 
Ananubhasana (silence) 84, 261, 269 
Ananvaya (unconnected) 179, 297, 314 
Ananuyojya (non-censurable) 33 
Anagataveksana (anticipation) 25 
Anapanna (not guilty) 231 
Anarsa (non-saintly) 359 
Anitya (non-eterna!) 284 285+ 
Antya-sama (balancing the non- 

eternal) : 67 
Anindriva-nibandhana (not through 

sense-organs) as Se tah 

| Anirvaecaniya-khyati (manifesta- 

tion of the undefinable) 139 
Anigcita (uncertain) 293 
Anugata dharma (common pro- 

perty) , 4032 

403 429 


unmerited action) 136 | 
Adrikalpa (like a rock) ane | 
Adharma (demerit) 371, 389 


Adhika (saying too much) 84, 261, 269 


Adhikarana (subject) .. 25 | 
Adhikarana (hypothetical dogma) 59 
Adhikarana (cases for settlement) 2292 
Adhikarana (locus) . 415 
Adhikarana - samatha - dhamma 

(rules for the settlement of cases) 2302 


Anugama (generalisation) 
Anutpatti-sama (balancing the non- 
67, 268 289, 


the 


produced) 


Anupalambha (voidness of 


world) ot ne WO 
Anupalabdhi (imperceptible) 190, 
203, 258, 281, 311, 332, 453, 909 


Anupalabdhi-sama (balancing ¢ he 


non-perception) 67 
Anupalabdhi-hetu (relation of nega- 

tion) 318 
Anupalabhya praminya-vada (in- 

validity of non-perception) 4}4 
Anupasarmhari (non-exclusiveness) 438 
Anubhaya (experience) 3895, 395 


G2 
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Anubhutti (apprehension) 3932 
Anumata (assent) rat 25 
Anumana (inference) 23°, 272, 28, 
32, 33, 50, 54, 130, 1623, 169, 1752, 
189, 192, 201, 209 (ftm. 1), 215, 219, 
221, 229, 310, 259, 264, 265, 266, 


259, 277, 280, 298, 348, 358, 359, 
360, 3612, 3762, 383. 3872, 389, 390, 


3932, 3942, 395, 398, 407 440 
Anumana khanda (chapter on in 
ference) 419 
Anumana pariksa (examination of 
inference) See OI 
Anumana bhasa (semblance of 
inference) 298 
Anumiti (inferential knowledge) 
384, 3892, 397, 419, 435, 510 
Anumiti niripana (determination 
of inferential knowledge) 419 
Anumeya (inferred) ; 282 
Anuyoga (interrogation) 33, 234 
Anuy ogi (a thing ina particular re- 
lation to another) ; 403° 
Anuyogita (quality of being in a 
particular relation) .. 403 
Anuyojya (censurable) Ba. | 
Anuloma (regular form) 235 
Anubandha (adjunct) .. 27 
Anuvadadhikarana (a case in which 
one party accuses another party 
of the violation of a rule of good 
conduct) .. 229 
Anuvijjaka (judge or umpire) 2312 
Anuvyavasaya (self-consciousness) 
418. 445, 471, 472, 473 
Anuvyavasaya vada (doctrine of 
self-consciousness) 418 
Anustubh (a kind of metre) 275 
Anekanta (uncertain) .. 25 
Anaikanta (erratic) 438 
Anaikantika (uncertain ) 178, 313, 365 
Antarvyapti (mtrinsie inseparable 
connection 177, 178, 202, 268 (ftn. 2) 


Andhakara-vipratipatti (contro- 


yersy on darkness) . 397 
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Anyathakhyati (caverse manifes- 
tation) 139, 140 
Anyathakhyati (invalid know- 
ledge) 4098 
Anyathasiddhi (ocwaitionalee) 399 
(ftn. 1), 402 
Anyamata pariksa (examination 
of contemporaneous philosophi- 
cal doctrines) 49, 51, 497 
Anyapoha (mutual non-existence) 184 
Anyendriyatitartba - darsana - pu- 
rusa-pariksa (examination of 
the soul which sees things bey ond 
the range of senses) .. 327 
Anyonyabhava or  Anyapoha 
(mutual non-existence) 184, 394 
Anvaya (affirmation) .. 361 
Anvaya-vyatireki (atfrmative-ne- 
gative) 130. 361 
Anvaya-vyatireki anumana (affirm- 
ative-negative inference) 434 
Anvaya-vyapti (affirmative insep- 
arable connection) 361 
Anvayi udaharana (homogeneous 
example) 259 
_ Anvayi (exclusively affirmative) 
130, 191, 862, 437 
| Anvita-Sakti-vadimata (opinion of 
those who hold the power of con- 
nected words) Bon 
Anvitabhidhana-vada (expression 
of the connected) 147 
Ap (water) 3932 
Apakarsa-sama (balancing the de- 
ficit) 67. 261 
Apadesga (specification) 25 
Apara atma (individual soul) 371 
Apavarga (exception) 25, 375, 382 
Apavarga nirtpana (nature of 
emancipation) ‘ 397 
Apasiddhanta (deviating from the 
tenet) 84, 269: 
Aparthaka (incoherent) 84, 117, 
150, 269, 261 
Apirva vadah (doctrine of merit 
and demerit) oe 44 
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Apeksa (inter-relation) 
Apoha (negation of the opposite) 

1322, 1432, 146, 149, 276, 287, 3392, 345 
Apratipatti (not understanding an 

argument) ae ett 

Apratibha (non-ingenuity) 84, 261. 269 


Apratibhana (non-ingenuity) meee orn | 


Apradargita vyatireka (fallacy of 


separation |unshown) a= SO.) 


Apradarsitanvaya (fallacy of con- 
179, 315 
Aprama (error) 138, 389, 395’, 4092, 410 
Aprayojaka (inadmissible) 399 (ftn. 1)2 

Aprapta kala (inopportune) 65, 84, 
261, 269 

Aprapti sama (balancing the mu- 
tual absence) 


nection unshown) 


Abadhita visayatvam (object of 
the sign not being incompatible) 378 
Abhava (non-existence) 56, 95, 97. 
Of (tue LT) 170; s42 203, 219, 
370, 386, 3892, 393%, 3943, 395, 
397, 402, 415 
Abhava vada (doctrine of non-exis- 
tence) .. xe ae 
Abhinibodha or Mati (knowledge 
of existing 


415 
things acquired 
through the senses and the mind) 
161 (ftn. 5) 


Abhihitanvaya vada (connection 
of the expressed) .. .. 147 
Abhyanujfia (admission) et cia 


Abhyupagama (implied dogma) .. 59 


Abhyupagama siddhanta (con- 
clusion assumed) 259 
Abhranta (devoid of error) 310 
Amitdha-vinaya (settlement for the 
insane) .. fe .. 230 
Ayukta (erroneous) . 359 
Ayogi-pratyaksa (ordinary percep- 
tion) ae are co Clot) 
Artha (object) 373, 375, 382 
Artha vada (description) 1082 
Arthasya smaranam (recollection 
of a thing) 444 


117, 118 (ftn. 3) | 


67, 261, 268, 288 | 


| Avayavin (whole) 
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Arthantara (shitting the topic) 35. 
$4, 269 
Arthapatti (presumption) 25, 33, 
56, 95, 370, 387, 4352, 453 
Arthapatti sama (balancing the 
presumption) 67, 269, 289 
| Arhat (one freed from all faults or 
obstructions) Pe a 
Alaukika pratyaksa (transcenden- 
tal perception) ea ele 
Avagraha (distinguishing) 201. 201 
(itn. 1) 
Avacchinna (determined) .. 404 
Avacchedaka (that which cdeter- 
mines) A). 


Avadhi (knowledge of things be- 
yond the range of perception) 

161 (ftm. 5), 169 (ftn. 1) 

Avadhi jnana (limited knowledge) 201 
Avayava (member of the syllogism) 
49, 51, 52, 60, 105, 203, 356, 359%, 
3778, 2582, 333, 497, 5023, 374, 

375, 381, 4362, 487 (itn. 1) 

105, 338 
Avarnya sama (balancing the un- 

questionable) 67, 261, 268, 289 


| Avasarpani kala (period of involu- 


tion) .. con tee 
Avaya (arriving at) .. we 20 
Avijfiiatartha (the unintelligible) 


84, 261, 269 
371, 3872 

Avinabhava (pervasion) 189, 361, 
3762, 400, 509 


Avigesa sama (balancing the non- 


Avidya (ignorance) 


difference) a 67, 268 
Avyatireki (unseparated ) Fe altetO) 
Avyaya (indeclinable) 110 (ftn. 1) 
Avyayi-bhava (indeclinable com- 

pound) 452 
Avyapti (non-pervasive) 369 
Avyapti (being too narrow) 404 
Avyaptyabhidhana (non-pervasive 

369 


example) 
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Asakkaitta (taking some time in 
making oneself ready) 163 
Asiddha (unproved) 362 
Asti (it is existence) 184 
Agvinikumaras (the twin gods) 14 
Asat (apsent) ; 2846 
Asat khyati (manifestation of the 
unreal) 4 139 
Asatah sajjayate (effect springs up 
from nothing) 2 140 
Asat pratipaksatvam (there being 
no counterbalancing sign) 378 


Asamavayi karana (non-material 


cause) 383, 390 
Asadhananga vacana (improper 

reason) nue 136 
Asadharana (not general) 294. 438 


Asiddha (unproved) 178. 293, 313, 
438, 4392 


Asiddhi (absence of proof) 438 
Asu (breath, life) as we 2 || 
Aham (ego) ee ye ee | 
Ahamkara (ego) 245 (ftn. 2)? 
Ahetu (fallacy) 34, 512 


Ahetu sama (balancing the non- 
reason) 67, 261, 268 


Akanksa (expectancy) 447 
Akanksa vadal (expectancy) 447 
Akaga (ether) 105, 219, 265 


Aksepa (refutation) .. ue 3 
Akhyata (verbal suffix) 447, 
Akhyatavada (doctrine of verbal 
suffix) Se a 
Agama (verbal testimony) 162, 170, 
189, 1922, 201, 203, 215, 219,221, 
259, 266, 264, 265, 358, 359, 360, 
3702, 370 (ftn. 1) 
Agamakhya pramana nirnaya (de- 
termination of the nature of va- 


lid knowledge derived from ver- 


200 


bai testimony) fe 
Agamébhasa (fallacy of verbal tes- 

timony) 193 
Acara (practice) ; 249 
Acarya (head of tre church) 2237) 
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Atman (soul) 2,3, 278 


Atma-khyati (manifestation of the 


soul) = 138 
Atma-vidya (the science of soul) 4% 
Atma sambandha (concerning 

one’s self) 6 .. 264 


Atma (soul) 4,5, 146, 204, 1262, 127 


(ftn.)?, 2192, 3712, 3752, 382, 386, 
3933, 394 
Adityas (a group of gods) 15 
Adega (substitution) Halal 
Adheya Sakti (power of the con- 
tent) 397 


Anviksiki (the science of logic) 1, 
42, 38, 39, 402, 152 


Anviksiki vidya (the science of 


logic) 49, 502 
Apattadhikarana (case in which a 
monk has actually transgressed 
an established rule of good con- 
duct) 229 
Apanno (guilty) 231 
| Apta vakya (reliable assertion) 450 
Aptopadesga (reliable assertion) 27 
28, 51 
| Abhiasa (fallacy) 188, 192, 203 
| Arya (reliable person). . 56 
Aryas (the civilised) 107 
Arsa (saintly) 359 
Alambana (objects of thought) 322 


Alaya (ego) 245 (ftn. 2)+ 
Alaya vijiana (the abiding cogni- 
146, 245 , 245 (ftn. 1) 


Aganka (questioning the validity 


tion, or ego) 


of the instance) 167 
Asanka pratisedha (meeting the 

question) 167 
Asraya-hina (supportless) 3692 


ASrayisiddha (unproved in respect 
of the abode) 363, 439 
ASrayaika desasiddha (improved in 


respect of a part of the abode) 363 
Asattih (contiguity) .. -. 4472 
Asrava (action) 168 
Asana (seat) 233 
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Aharana (complete example) 163, 
221, 234 
Aharana-taddega (limitedexample) 1632 


Ahnika (diurnal portion) 
Itaretara (mutually ageregative 
compound) . 462 
Itaretarabhava (mutual non-exist- 
ence) 203 
Indra (lord of gods) an 1eby 
Indriya (senses) 11, 375, 382 
Indriya nibandhana (through 
sense- organs) Senn A 
Indriya pariksa (examination of 
the sense-organs) an ols) 
Ista-vighata-krtviruddha (implied 
contradiction) 315 
Isvara (God) 122, 143, 155 
Igvara pariksa (examination of 
God) 325 (ftn. ) 
IS$vara bhanga (non-existence of 
God) 150 
ISvaranumanam (inference of 
God) 449 
Tha (inquiring) 201 


Ukthadi-gana (a group of words 


46 
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| Udaharanabhasa (fallacious exam- 
ple) ; . 368 
_ Uddega (enunciation) .. 25, 53 
Uddhara (citation) 2 25 
Upadesga (instruction) , 25 
Upanaya (application) 27, 32. 60, 
LESAN (itm 1), P20. 1295 176), 


beginning with Uktha) 41, 41 (ftn. 5) — 


(doc- 
trine of the sound as destroyed 


Ucchanna-pracchannavada 


or concealed) . 448 
Uecheda-vada (annihilationism).. 228 
Utukkhana (naming the season) .. 233 
Utkarsa sama (balancing the 

excess) 67, 261 
Uttara (rejoinder) 27, 32, 51 
Uttara (posterior) 190, 1912 
Uttara-paksa (reply) .. ace | DE 


Uttara-vahini (flowing towards the 


north) 519 (ftn. 6) 
Utpatti (origination) .. 219 
Utsarpani kala (period of evolution) 158 
Udaka (water) 5 233 | 
Udaharana (example) 60, 119, 121, 

191, 221, 259, 2642, 266, 268, 359, 

368, 4372, 5025, 5042 


191, 202, 208, 234, 236, 266,+370, 
4372, 437 (ftn. 1), 501, 502, 510 


Upanyasopanaya (anecdote used as 


an example) 163 
| Upapatti sama (balancing the de- 
monstration) ws 67, 268 
Upamana Se aaa 25, 50, 51. 
54, 125, 162, 170, 221, 259, 265, 


266, ey 287, 359, 3842, 3872, 389, 
3932, 3942, 407, 443, 450 
Upamana-khanda (section of com- 
parison) .. : 443 
Upamiti (comparative tienarisaae) 
3892, 445 
Upanisad kalpita atma pariksa (ex- 


amination of the Upanisad- 
doctrine of the soul) 326 
Upalabdhi (perception) 190 

| Upalabdhisama (balancing the 
perception) 67, 289 
Upasarga (prefix) . 453 

Upasarga vada (doctrine of pre- 
fixes) .. 453 

_ Upadhi (condition) 1405, 376, 376 

(ftn. 4), 378, 384, 3992, 399 (ftn. 


1), 400, 428, 431 


Upadhi mana (conditional) 399 (ftn. 1) 

| Upadhi vada (doctrine of the con- 
ditional middle term) 43) 
Upaya (favourable condition) 27 

Upalambha (attribution of cen- 
sure) a : ed 35 
Upasaka (devotee) B04 pode BoO.eoe 
Upasana (prayer) 22 
93 


Uposatha (Buddhist sabbath) 232°, 23 
Ubhaya pariksa (examination - 
both) 


; 326 
Ubhaya vikala Gehootie e in both) 


369 
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Ussakkaitha (gaining enthusiasm) 168 
Urddhvata (heterogenous) 192 
Uha (argumentation) .. 189 
Uhya (ellipsis) = JA PAs 

Rju-sttra (straight method of des- 

cription) 161 (ftn. 1), 170, 171. 
181, 216 

Rju-sttrabhasa (fallacy of the 
straight) .. 203 
Rsi-rna (debt to sages) 102 (itn. 1) 
Rsi (sage) 56, 107 


Ekacea- sassatika - ekacca - asassa - 
tika (eternalist-non-eternalists) 228 
Ekanta (certain) ; 2 
Evambhita (such-like) 161 (ftn. 
4), 1712, 181, 216 
Evarhbhitabhasa (fallacy of the 
such-like) 


Aitihya (tradition) 232, 32, 33, 51, 
56, 95, 370, 387, 453 


Opamma-samsandana (a case 


presented through analogy) 238 
Orn namah Sivaya (hail, obeisance 

to Siva) .. ee 7. 155 
Ovada (arrangement ) ne we ee 


Aupameya (comparison) 27, 32, 33, 51 
Aupanisadakalpitatma-pariksa (ex- 
amination of the soul according 


to the upanisads) 325 (ftn.) 


Aupadhika (ceditional|) 384 
Ausadha (medicine) .. ae od 
Katha (discourse) 51, 62, 235, 370, 3782 
Kapila-kalpitatma-pariksa (exami- 

nation of Kapila’s doctrine of 

the soul) ..325 (ftn. ), 326 
KKarana (instrument) 272, 3822, 390, 445 
Karma (work) nee ae 3 
Karma (rituals) ie #. 22 


Karma (action) 27, 32, 219, 287, 
3262, 375, 382, 3872, 388, 389, 
3932, 3942, 395 


| Kaya-vififana (tactual perception) 22 
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Karma (merits and demerits) 127, 
204, 245. 
Karmadharaya (deseriptive com- 
pound) .. are wie oes 
Karma-phala sarnbandha - pariksa 
(examination of the relation be- 


tween karma and its effect) 326 
Karma-gabdartha pariksa (exami- 
nation of the meaning of the 

word karma) 326 
Kalpana (reflection) 125, 12. (ftn. 

3)*, 32) 

Kavi (poet} 185 

Karaka (case) 447 


297 
1902, 1912, 
3522, 390, 511 


(examination of 


Karana (cause) 189. 


Karanata-vicara 


causality) 397 
Karana-dosa (defect of arguing).. 163 
Karana - viruddha - karyopalabdhi 

(perception of effect contrary to 

its cause) we ye le 
Karana-viruddhopalabdhi (per- 

ception contrary to the cause).. 312 
Karananupalabdhi (non-percep- 

tion of the cause) 312 
Karya (action) ye a 27 

| Karya (causality) 134 


Karya (effect) 189, 1902, 191*, 140, 
258, 280, 311, 332, 382, 390, 508 


Karya-karana (causal relation) 1402 
Karya- karana-bhava (causality)... 400 
Karya-phala (effect) .. Moe el} 
Karya-yoni (material cause) wee 
Karya-viruddhopalabdhi (percep - 

tion contrary to the effect) 311 


Karya sama (balancing the effect) 

67, 1352, 135 (ftn. 4), 268, 289 
Karya-hetu (relation of effect) 318 
Kkaryanupalabdhi (non-perception 


of effect) are aol 


Karyabhinirvrtti (the aggregate 
of resources for the accomplish- 
ment of an action).. 262, 272 


Kala (time) 27, 106, 219, 3932 
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Kalatraya-pariksa(examination of 
the three times) ss 
Kalatita (mistimed) 63, 115 (ftn. 
3), 367 (ftn. 1) 


327 


Kalatyayopadista or -badhita 
(mistimed or incompatible) 367 
Kiccadhikarana (case relating to 
the formal procedure of an ec- 
clesiastical act) 230, 232 
Kutarkika (quibbler) .. 273 
Kumara-pafha (Pali) (novice’s 
question) 16 (ftn. 1) 
Kurvad-ruipatva (causing activity) 404 | 
Krta (produced) 285 
Krtaka (product) 284 
Krta-hani (loss of merited action) 
99, 101 
Krittika (constellation) 14 
IXecit (some) 396 


.. 169 (ftn. 1), 175 
Kevala-jfana (absolute knowledge) 
160, 161, (ftn. 5) 


KKevala-vyatireki (exclusively ne- 


Kevala (absolute) 


gative) : 361 
IKKevala-vyatirekyanumana (exclu- 
sively negative inference) 4342 
Kevalanvayi (exclusively affirma- 
tive) : 361 
Kevalinvayanumana (exclusively 
affirmative inference) 4342 
Kevalin (one who has attained ab- 
solute knowledge) 160 - 
KeSi (a presiding deity) 1s 
Kosa (dictionary) 450 
Kaivarta (fisherman) .. 334 
Kriya (action) 129 (ftn. 3)2 
Kriya (verb) 447 


(momentariness) 
1432, 145, 149, 339 

Ksanikatva (momentariness) 121, 219 

Ksanika-vada (doctrine of momen- 


Ksana-bhanga 


tariness) O22, 12 202 
Ksanika-vadin (upholder of the 

doctrine of momentariness) ibe 
Ksatrasya ksatram (strength of the 

ksatriya) ia on 3 


40 


Kaiti (earth) we ; 

Khanika-katha (doctrine of imper- 
manence) 

know- 


Khyati-vijiana (potential 


ledge) 


Gana-dhara (leader of the as 


sembly) 


| Gavaya (bos gavaeus) 


| Cakkhu-viiiana 


Guna (quality) 27, 31. 129 (ftn. 
32), 279, 287, 375, 382, 3862, 387°. 
388, 389, 3932, 394 

(a sub- 
its 


Guna-guni-bheda-bhanga 
stance is not distinet from 
qualities) 

Guna-Sabdartha-pariksa (examina- 
tion of the meaning of the word 
Guna) 


| Guru (preceptor) 


Guru-daksina (preceptor’s fee) 


Gautami-vidya (Gotamide science) 


Ghana-vinhiana (olfactory percep- 


tion) 


(ocular 


eens 


percep- 
tion) 

Caksuh (eye) ; 

Can-li (Chinese) (right ov justice) 

Catukka -naya-sainsandana (case 
presented through the four-fold 
method) .. 


| Candra-kGpa (Candra’s well) 


Cikitsa (the science of medicine). 
Cesta (muscular movement) 
Cesta (gesture) 

Cuditaka (defendant) .. 

Codaka (complainant) 

Codana (complaint) 

Caitya (tower) 


Chanda (vote by proxy) 

Chandas (prosody) 

Chandam danami (I give authori 
ty) 

Chandam me aracehi (do ye con- 


297 (ftn. 3) 


, 399 


145 


Ww bo 


61s 


Page 
vey my authority to the coun- 
cil) : 233 
Chandam me hara (do ye receive 
my authority) Fe OS 
Chala (quibble) 23, 34, 52, 65, 162 
212,221, 234 (fim, 2), 258; 256; 
359, 374, 375, 381 
Jagat-svabhava-pariksa (examina- 
tion of the nature of the world) 326 
Jagati (a kind of metre) is 
Jana-Sruti (rimour) 453 


Jalpa (wrangling) 23, 31, 51, 52, 


62. 63, 258; Box, 309; 3705 374. 


375, 379, 381 
Jalpa-vitanda (wrangling andcavil) 104 
Jati (analegue) 51s, 52, 65, 135 
Jati (genus) 129 (ftn. 3)?, 219, 212, 
258, 209, 2882, 276, 316, (ftu. 1), 
315 366, 357, 370, 374, 375, 38] 
Jati-sakti - vadi - tantatika-mata 
(power in generality as main- 
tained by Tantatikas) 397 
Jatvuttara (analogous rejoinder) 119 
Jijhasa (inquiry ) So taps, JAR 
Jina (conqueror of passions) 158, 159 
Jivha-viiifana (gustatory percep- 
tion ) oa 22H 
Jiva (soul) .. 168, 181 
Jnata (example) ae) GS 
Jaana (knowledge) 22, 3, 161, 161 
(ftn. 5) 
Jnana-karma-samuccaya  (aggre- 
gate of knowledge and action).. 397 
Jiana-kanda (section on know- 
ledge) 3942 
Jnana-laksana (imagination) 140 
Jniana-laksana (intercourse whose 
character is knowledge) 412 
Nf@a (=Sans. jnata) (example) 163 


Tol (school) 
Takka (Prak.) (debate) 


Takki (argumentationist ) 


525 (ftn. 1) 


Takkika (logician) 
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Tajjata-dosa (defeat arising from a 
disputant being agitated in 
mind) ep ANGE 
Tatpurusa (determinative com- 
pound) : ~. 452 
Tattva-jnana (right knowledge) .. 138 
Tattva-vyakhyana (explanation of 
truth) 259 
| Tathata (suchness) 255 
Tadutpatti (effect) 508 
Tantra-yukti (terms of scientific 
argument) a .- 243 
Tarka (debate) 23, 37, 38, 52, 61, 
* 61) (fim. 1), 162, 189, 201, 205; 
244, 258, 399, 374, 375, 381, 427, 
429, 497 
Tarka-pungava (bull in discus- 
sion) 272 
Tarka-vidya (logic) 7, 40 
Tarkabhasa (fallacy of argumenta- 
tion) 193 
Tarkin (logician) 38 
_Tassa papiyya sika (settlement 
with the prospect of further in- 
quiry) 7. 230 
Tatparya (intention) .. 148, 448 
| Tadatmya (inherence). . 508 
Tadatmyabhava (negation of iden- 
tity) 97 (ftn. 1) 
Tarkika (logician) 37, 2442 
Tina-vatthaaraka (settlement by 
covering over with grass) 230 
Tipitaka or Pitakattaya (the three 
baskets of Buddhist teachings) 226 
Tiryak (homogeneous) may eee 
Tirthankara (builder of a landing 
place in the sea of existence) 158 
Tusanala (penetentiary rite of 
putting an end to one’s life in a 
slow fire). . 1422 
Tasnim bhava (speechlessness) 137 
Trsna (lust) 371 
Tejas (light) 3932 
Trayi (the three Vedas) 5 
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Trasarenu (triad or tertiary com- 
pound) : 5 
Tripitaka or Pitakatraya (three 

baskets of Buddhist teachings) 226 
Triputi - pratyaksa - vadin (sup- 


1062 


porter of triangular perception) 418 
Trividha-parah (three classes of 
respondents) ee An 29 


Damsana (Prak.) (philosophy) 5 (ftn. 5) 
Darégana (Philosophy) 5, 5 (ftn. 5), 


6, 152 

Dasavayava-vakya (syllogism of 
ten parts) a8 LOG 
Dassana (Pali) (philosophy) 5 (ftn. 5) 
Dik (space) 3932 


Digambara-parikalpita-atma - par - 
iksa (examination of the Digam- 
bare Jaina doctrine of the soul) 326 

Dinara (the Roman coin denartus) 

45 (ftn. 2) 

Dusta-vakyanusarana (adoption of 
a fallacious reason) .. a 

Duhkha (pain) 132, 371, 3752, 382 

Duhkha-satya (misery as a pain) 

127 (ftn.  ) 
181, 298, 315 
Disanabhasa (semblance of a refu- 

tation) 18], 298 
Drstanta (familiar instance) 27, 32, 

52, 59, 128, 128 (ftn. 4), 167, 1762, 

177, 1912, 208, 2582, 265, 268 (ftn. 

2), 286, 290, 359, 374, 375, 381, 5012 

Drstantabhasa (fallacy of exam- 


Diusana (refutation) 


ple) 178, 193 
Deva-rna (debt to gods) 102 (ftn. 1) 
Desa (place) Zig 29 


Dosa (defect) 163, 375. $82 
Dravya (substance) 27, 31, 129 (ftn. 
3), 219; 279, 287, 373, 375, 382, 


386, 3872, 388, 389, 3933, 3942, 395 
Dravya (cause) si see alli 
Dravya-padartha-pariksa (exami- 

nation of the meaning of the 

word substance) 326 
Dravyastikaya (a group of sub- 

stance) 216 
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Dvandva (aggregative compound) 452 

| Dvatriméadakara - Srauta - yutaya 

| (the thirty-two forms of set argu- 
Ment) y- ie A 42 
Dvigu (numeral compound) 452 

Dvividha-sambhasa (two kinds of 
debate) .. “4 5 29 

| Dvyanuka (dyad or binary com- 
pound) 106, 442 
Dhammata (law) 500 (ftn. 1) 
Dharma (duty) a6 ae) DS 
Dharma (predicate) 190, 290 
Dharma (doctrine) B05¢ 
Dharma (merit) ais ee 7 
Dharma: putra (foster son) 208 
Dharmin (subject) ss 290 
Dhatu (root) 447, 453 

Dhatu-vadah (doctrine of roots) 
Dhiarana (recollecting) peeoOd 
Dh4arani (numonics) 304 
219 


Dhyarsa (destruction) 


Naya (method of comprehending 
things from particular stand- 
points) 168, 174, 1812, 182, 203%, 


215, 2162, 218 
Nayatma-svaripa-nirnaya (deter- 
mination of the nature of one- 
sided knowledge) 200 
203 


Nayabhasa (fallacy of Naya) 

Nava-dharma (nine sacred works) 
242 (ftn. 3) 

Nantariyaka (non-co-presence) 504 


Nama (name) 129 (ttn. 3)2, U7t 


Nama (crude word) 447 
Nama (valid knowledge) oo Ln 
Narada (a celestial sage) a 14 


Nasti (it is not, non-existence) .. 184 
Nihsreyasa (summum bonum) .. 54 
Nigamana (conclusion) 27, 32, ADR 
60, 1192, 167, 176, 191, 202, 203, 
237, 266, 268, 370, 4372, 501, 502 
Niggaha (=Sans. nigraha) (deteat) 
234, 234 (ftn. 2), 236 
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Nigraha (defeat) 51 
Nigraha-dosa (defect of wunder- 
standing) 163 


Nigraha-sthana (point of defeat) 


35, 44, 513, 52, 65, 66, 136, 136 


(ftn. 1), 150, 212, 258, 259, 264, 
268, 269) 356, 07, 009, atU; 072, 
375, 379, 381 
Nitya (eternal) 285+ 
Nitya-sama (balancing the eternal) 
67, 269 | 
Nidana (the introductory part of 
the Patimokkha) 209 
Nidarsgana (example) .. 25 
Ninda (deprecation) 108 
Nimitta (efficient cause) 383 
Nimitta-karana (instrumental 
causes) 390 
Niyoga (injunction) 25 
Niranuyojyanuyoga (overlooking 
the censurable) 84 
Niranuyojyanuyoga (censuring the 
non-censurable) oe 26s 
Nirarthaka (meaningless) 84, 261, 269 
Nirartha-khandana (rejoinder on 
the ground of meaninglessness) 268 


Nirukti (explanation) .. 487 (ftn. 1) 
Nirjara (destruction of the conse- 


quences of action) .. LG 


(o2) 


Nirnaya (ascertainment) 232,52. 62, 
208, 359, 370, 374, 375, 381 
Niryukti (commentarie) ae 9 GSS, 
Nirvacana (etymological explana- 
tion) 46 ap Ae 


Nirvana (Buddhist emancipation) 
1592, 159 (ftn. 12, 2), 1602, 160 (ftn. 1) 
Nirvikalpa (indeterminate) 
Nirvikalpaka (indeterminate) 134, 
1372, 1382, 138 (ftn. 1), 179, 360, 
383, 390, 418 
Nirvikalpaka-vada (doctrine of in- 


55 


determinate perception) 418 
Nirvikalpaka-vipratipatti (contro- 

versy about indeterminate per- 

ception) .. 397 


| 


| Paksa (party) 
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Niscita (sure) .. 376 (ftn. 4), 398 
Nihksepa (imposition) 218 


Niti or Nyaya (logic) 2402, 240 (ftn. 3) 
Naigama (non-analytical method 
of description) 161 (ftn. 4), 1702, 
181, 216 
Naigamabhasa (fallacy of the Nai- 
gama) 203 
Nairatmya-vada (doctrine of non- 
127 (ftn.) 
Naiyayika (logician) 4] (ftn. 5), 244 
Nyaya (logic) 20, 38, 392, 402, 162, 
2402, 240 (ftn. 3°), 497 
.. 41 (ftn. 2), 4362 


soul) 


Ny aya (syllogism) 


Nyaya-tattva (categories of logic) 39 
| Nyaya-purvanga (first part of 
logic) 41 (ftn. 2) 
Nyaya-vidya (science of logic) 38 
Nyaya-vaisesika-parikalpita-puru - 
sa-pariksa (examination of the 
Nyaya and Vaisesika doctrine of 
soul) i 22 926 
| Nyaya-Sastra (science of logic) 39, 
40, L1l6 
Nyaya-sttra (science of true logic) 8 


Nyaya-svartpa (essential form of 
a syllogism) 41 (ftn. 2) 
Nyayavayava (members of a syllo- 


gism ) 42, 289, 289 (ftn. 3) 
Nyayaéraya als 41 (itn. 2) 
Nyayottaranga (the last part of 

logic) Nc we 41 (ftn. 2) 


Nyayya (reasonable) 41 (ftn. 5) 


Nytna (saying too little) 84, 261, 269 


162 


162 


Pakkha (Prak.) (party) 


Paksa (minor term) 1763, 177, 1938, 
292, 268, 268 (ftn. 2), 283, 291, 
312, B6k, 005 
Paksata (nature of the minor term) 
4332, 487 (ftn. 1) 
Paksa-dharma (law of extension of 
the minor term) we 28D 
Paksa-dharma-cakra (wheel of rea- 


sons put in order) 299 (ftn. 2) 
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Paksa-dharmaté (essential nature 
of a syllogisrn) 
Paksa-prayoga (use of the minor 
term ) 35 se De 
Paksabhasa (fallacy of the minor 
176, 177, 198, 290 (ftn. 1), 
Paksah anumana-badhitah (minor 


term) 


term being incompatible with in- 
ference) .. 

Paksah pratyaksa-badhitah (min- 
or term being incompatible with 
perception) 

Paksah Sabda-badhitah 
term being incompatible with 


(minor 


verbal testimony) 
Paksah sadhya-grahaka-pramana- 
jatiya-pramana-viruddhahk (min- 
or term being incompatible with 
the evidence which is analogous 
to the evidence that establishes 
the major-term) 
Paksah hetu-grahaka-pratyaksa- 
badhitah (minor term being in- 
with 


which establishes the middle 


compatible perception 
term) 

Paksah hetu- grahakanumana-ba 
dhitah (minor term being incom. 
patible with inference which es- 
tablishes the rniddle term) 

Pankaja iti padanam yogaradhi- 
tva-kathana (etymologo-conven- 
tional use of a word as mud- 
born) 

Pankti (a kind of metre) 

Paccanika-niggaho (adverse con- 
troversy) 

Paficévayava (five parts of a syl- 
logism) .. Hc x 

Paficavayava-vakya (speech of five 
parts) 8 we 

Panjika (commentary) 

Pandita (scholar) 

Patikamma (rejoinder) 


361, 377, 


390 | 
203 | 


312 | 
441 
440 


441 


441 | 


441 
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| Paticca-sarnuppada (=Sans. Prdti- 


tya samutpada, doctrine of mu- 


tual dependence) 227 (ftn. 2) 


Patifiia (=Sans. Pratijn&) (pro- 
position) . 234, 234 (ftn. 2) 
Patififiaya karetabbaia  (settle- 
ment by an undertaking) 230 
| Patta (sacred chair) 199 
Pattakallarn (in season) 49) RR 
Pathamo niggaho (first defeat) By 
Pada (word) es 1102, 149 
Pada-sphota (word-explosion) 148, 149 
Padartha (category) 25, 381, 387. 
389, 393 
Padipa (lighting a lamp) 238 
| Pamana (valid knowledge) 16) 
Para-atma (supreme soul) 371 
Paratantra (conditional) 245, 245 
(ftm. 1) 
Parama-nyv aya (conclusion) 4? 
| Paramatma (supreme soul) 143 
Paramanu (atom) 105 
Paramartha (transcendental) 254, 265 
Paramartha-sat (absolutely real).. 3106 
Para - satmibandha (concerning 
others) 5 na be. 
| Paramarsa (consideration) 384, 
3902. 420, 4332, 435, 510. 511 
| Paramarsanurupanumana (syl- 
logistic inference) 514 


442 


Pararthanimana (inference for the 

sake of others) 175, 192. 202, 276, 
282. 307, 309, 310, 312, 3592, 361, 435 
245, 245 (ftn. 1) 
184, 200 


Parikalpita (false) 
Pariccheda (chapter) 


Parinispanna (perfect) 245, 245 
(itns, 1522) 
Paribhasa& (technicality) .. 460 

Parisad (council of debate) 7, 22%, 
24, 292. 263 

Pariharana-dosa (avoidance of 
charges) .. 163 
Parihara (avoidance of defeat) .. 35 

_ Pariksa’ (examination) 26, 27, 28%. 
| 51. 53, 90 


Page 
Paroksa (indirect knowledge) 161] 
tftn. 5)2, 1692, 1702, 170 (ftn. 1), 


174, 175, 188, 189, 2012, 215 
Paroksa-joana (indirect know- 
ledge) : 219 
Paryanuyojyopeksana (admission 
of an opinion) S4 
Paryanuyojyopeksana (overlook~ 
ing the censurable) . 269 
Paryastikaya (group of attributes) 216 
Parvata (a celestial sage) 14 
Patimokkhuddesa (recitation of 
the code of monastic laws) 235 
Paramarthika (transcendental) 
175, 2012, 203 
Paramarthika-dosa (transcenden- 
tal condition) ae she 4 


Paramarthika-pratyaksa (transcen- 
dental perception) 
Paramarthika -pratyaksa-pramana 


(transcendental perception) IS] 
Pariguddhi (purity) .. Ne Sebo 
Parsad (council) y. 22 
Pasupata (follower of Pasupati).. 154 
Pitr-rna (debt to our progenitors) 

102 (ftn. 1) 
Pitr-yana (path of the forefathers) 3 
Puggala (soul) .. 2363 
Putresti (sacrifice for the sake of a 

son) s 107 

Pudgala (burden-bearer) 126, 127 
(ftn.) 

Pudgala-vada (doctrine of the bur- 
den-bearer) 127 (ftn.) 


Pu narukta (repetition) $4, 255, 269 
Purakalpa (narration). . 
Purusa (soul) ; LOS 245) (btn. 22 
Purusa-pariksa (examination of the 

soul) 326 


Pubba-karana (preparation) 232, 


232 (ftn. 1), 233 


Pubba-kicca (preliminary acts) 232 
(fin. 1), 2332 
1902, 191 
25, 424 


Parva (prior) 
Parva-paksa (question) 


108 | 
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| Pirvavat (a priori) 56, 116 (ftn. 


170 (ftn. 1) 


| 
| 


1), 260, 499 


Pothi (bool) Ag 324 (ftn. 3) 
Pausa samkranti (the last day of 
the month of Pausa) 30) 


Prakarana (expository treatise) .. 
Prakarana-sama (begging the ques- 
tion) 34, 63, 67, 260, 268, 367 


Prakasa (chapter) Sree ne Ys) 
Prakrti (primordial matter) 10, 3632 
Prakrti (illustration) . 108 
Pratijiia (proposition) 27, 32, 0, 


121, 166, 203, 265, 266, 4362, 500, 502 
Pratijnhantara (shifting the propo- 
84, 26 


sition) as 
Pratijia-vibhakti (limitation of the 


proposition) 166 
Pratijia-virodha (opposing the 

proposition) 84. 269 
Pratijna-sannyasa (renouncing the 

proposition) S4, 137, 269 


Pratijfia-hani (hurting the propo- 
sition) 34, 44, 84, 261, 268, 269 


Prati tantra (dogma peculiar to 


some school) 59 
Pratitantra-siddhanta (conclusion 
accepted by a particular school) 259 


Prati-drstanta-sama (balancing the 

67, 261, 268 
14032, 404< 

Pratilomaitta (making the autho- 


counter-example) 
Pratiyogi (counter-part) 
rities hostile) 163 
204, 379 
190 


Prativadi (opponent) .. 
Pratisedha (negation) 
Pratisthapana (counter-demonstra- 


tion) oe Shs O25 UO UE 
Pratyaksa (perception) 272, 28, 32, 
33, 50, 54, 125,.129, 130, 134, 


150, 161 (ftn. 5), 162, 1692, 170, 
1742, 188, 189, 201, 209, (ftn. 
1), 215, 221, 259, 264, 265, 266, 
276, 277, 279, 298, 306, 307, 309, 
310, 348, 358, 3592, 360, 3832, 
3872, 3893, 390, 3932, 3942, 395, 

407, 411 
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Page | Pag: 
Pratyaksa-karana-vada (causes of Pramana-samanya-laksana (general 
perception) 416 characteristics of valid know- 
Pratyaksa-ifaéna(direct knowledge) 219 | ledge)... me -» 215 
A = . Pr a -si i z is of 
Pratvaksa-laksana-pariksa (exami- | ramana-siddhi (establishment of 
nation of the definition of per- ee) _ See 
ne ae 397 | Pramana-svarGpa (characteristics 
; of valid knowledg s 
Pratyaksa-vyavastha (system of ya noe edge) pre 
Z , Pramana-svaripa-nirnaya (ceter- 
perception) 309 lane i : 
7% ; mination of the nature of valid 
Pratyaksa-svartpa-nirnaya (deter- - 
aye aa knowledge) 200 
mination of the nature of percep: nah eh ae 2 
oe Pramanantara-pariksa (examina- 
i QO! | A 7 ‘ 
tion) | tion of other kinds of valid 
Pratyaksabhasa (fallacy of percep- knowledge) San 
. oo » | . 
tion) 192, 298 | Prameya (object of knowledge) 23, 
Pratyanuyoga (re-interrogation).. 33 49, 512, 52, 56, 97, 113, 1582, 2572, 
Pratyabhijhana (recognition) 189, 258, 284, 3572, 359, 370, 3732, 374, 
201, 215 | 375, 381 
Pratyabhijianabhasa (fallacy of Prayojana (purpose) 23, 28, 33, 52, 
recognition) 193 | 59, 122, 258, 359, 374, 375, 381 
Pratyaya (inter-relation) 117. 118 Pralaya (dissolution of the world) 105 
(ftn. 3) Pralapita (irrelevant talk) 137 
Pratyuccarana (repetition) 2 Pravrtti (exertion) 27, 805, 802, £10 
Pradesa (determination) from a | Pravetti-vijidna (continuous flow 


statement to be made) 2 
Pradhana (Primordial matter) .. 32 
Pradhvamsabhava (posterior non- 
97, 97 (ftn. 1), 184, 
203, 394 

Prama (right knowledge) 1382, 389. 
394, 3952, 4085, 411 

Pramana (means of right know- 

ledge) 23, 28, 43, 49, 50, 51%, 52, 

84, 84 (ftn. 1), 113, 155, 1584, 

161, 1622, 168, 169, 1743, 1813, 

182, 1893, 200, 2013, 201 (ftn. 1), 

203, 2122, 2183, 2563, 25711, 258, 

259, 2762, 2772, 3072, 309, 330, 

348, 3574, 358, 359%, 381, 3866, 

3872, 3893, 3932, 394, 3952, 4025, 


existence) 


408, 497, 499 | 


Pramana-catustaya-pramanya-va - 
dah (doctrine of the validity of 
the four means of knowledge) .. 

Pramana-gastra (science of right 
knowledge) a aa Vf. 


ee) 


of momentary cognitions) 146, 
2454, 245 (ftn. 1) 


Prasanga (connected argument) .. 25 
_ Prasanga-sama (balancing the in- 
finite regression) 67, 268, 289 
Prasastr-dosa (defeat arising from 
the authorities) 163 
Pragabhava (prior non-existence) 
97, 97 (ftn. 1), 189, 203, 394 
Prana (breath) Ss ee 2 
| Prapti-sama (balancing the co- 
presence) 67, 261, 288 
Prabhakarah (the Mimamsakas).. 408 
| Pramanya-vada (the doctrine of 
the validity of knowledge) 408 
Pretyabhava (condition after 
death) 375, 382 
' Phala (result) 188, 375, 382, 511 


| Phala -pramana-svartipady abhasa- 


453 | 


nirnaya (determination of the 
consequences and fallacies of 
knowledge) 900 
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Page 
Bandha (bondage) 168 


Rahir-vvapti (extrinsic inseparable} 


connection) 177, 178, 202 | 
Bahuvrihi (attributive compound) 452 
Badha (incompatibility) 438 


Padhita (incompatible) 367 (ftn. 


1), 488, 4402 | 


RBuddhi (intellect) 52, 112. 3752, 
382, 3872, 3894, 293°, 395 
Brahman (the pervading essence) 4 


Brahma-parinama-vada (doctrine 


of the transformation of Brah- 


man } : ae or 52 
Brahma-vidya (divine science) .. 4 
srAlimana (ritual) 108 
Bhagasiddha (unproved in respect 

of a part) 362 


Bhara (burden) 127 ({tn.) 


Bhava (entity itself) 


Bhasya (commentary) 116, 121 
Bhikkhu-ganana (counting the 
number of monks) 25B! 
Bhuami (stage) 249 
Bhayaitta (creating divisions) 163 
Bhaitta (serving the authorities) 163 
Bhaisajva (medicine) .. 34 


138, 409 


171. 184, 3942 | 


Bhrama (error) 
Bhranta (erring) 273) | 
Bhranti (blunder) PAG 


Mangala (benedictory portion) 324 
(ftn. 3) 


Manegala-vada (invocation of bles- 


sings) mS -.- 408 
Mangalacarana (invocation of bles- 

sing) 397 
Matanujna (admission of an opi- 

nion) 84, 261. 269 


Mati (knowledge of existing things 
acquired through the senses and 
the mind) 169 (ftn. 1) 


Mati-kamma (deliberation) 231 

Mati-bhanga-dosa (defeat arising 
from the failure of the disputants 
memory)... ae ies} 
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Madhyama (middle) 249 


Manas (mind) 116, 201, 278, 280 
(tans WS 37525 38270087 
Manah (intelligence) .. ge 2 


Manah-pary aya (knowledge derived 


from reading the thoughts of 

others) 161 (ftn. 5). 169 (ftn. 1). 201 
Manas tattva-niripana (determina- 

tion of the nature of the mind) 397 
Manonutva-vada fatomic nature 

of mind) .. 417 
Mano-vififiana (mental perception) 227 
Mantras... Ni re 15 
Marut (air)... 3932 
Mah@pratihara (the great gate- 

keeper) .. e ne vs 
Mahabhadra-kalpa (the very bles- 

sed cycle) 225 
Mahayana (the Great vehicle) 2412 
Mithya-jfana (error) .. Bn Nake; 
Mimamsaka-kalpita-atma - pariksa 

(examination of the Mimamsaka 

doctrine of the soul) 326 
Mukti (emancipation). . 2192 


Moksa (emancipation) 57, 122, 128. 
168. 18], 359, 370, 371 


Mieccha (non-Aryvan) .. 56. 107 
Yajna (sacrifice) 516 
Yatnaja (product of effort) 2853 


Yatharthanubhava (right experi- 


ence) a6 3892 
Yama (the god of death) 14 
Yava (grain) 107 

» Yukta (right) 359 


Yukti (continuous argument) 23, 27, 28 
Yuga-pradhana (foremost man of 


the age) .. 164 
Yupa (stake) : 15 
Yebhuyyasika (settlement by a 

majority) 230 
Yoga (union of words) pepe 4), 

_ Yoga (concentration) .. 245, 249 
Yoga-ridha (etymologo-conven- 
tional)... Sh 45) 
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(a q 


Yogacara (practice of meditation) 


Yogacara or Vijfana-vadin 


sect of Buddhist philosophers i 


who maintain that cognitions 


alone are real) | 146 
Yogin (contemplative). . 359 
Y ogi-pratyaksa (contemplative 

perception) 360 | 
Yogyata (consistency) 447° | 
Yaugika (etymological) 451 | 
Yaugika-ridha (etymological con-~ ° 

ventional) nie see lath | 
a | 
Rudra (a sect of gods) 15 | 
Ridha (conventional) .. 451 | 
Ripa (form) 1262, 389 | 
Rupa (matter) 238 | 
Lakkhanayutti-katha (definition | 
of terms) 238 | 
Laksana (definition) 53 
Laksana-dosa (defect of definition) 163 | 
Laksana (implication) 450, 4512 | 
Laghu-tika (light commentary) 200 
Linga (sign) 175, 190, 290, 3772, 
383, 508 


Linga-paramarga (remem brance 
sign; a syllogism from a 

130 (ftn. 1), 435, 510, 51) 
(de- 


termination of the consideration 


of a 
sign) 
Linga-paramarsadi-nirGpana 
of the sign, etc.) 397 
Lingasya trai-rGpyam (three char- 
actezistics of the middle term) 
291 (ftn. 1) 
bo BY) | 
740 (ftn. 3) 
175, 359 
Laukika-pratyaksa (ordinary-pra- 


Lekhaka (writer) 
Lokayata (casuist) 
Laukila (persona!) 


tyaksa) 


Vacana-Sodhana (clearing the 
238 
272 


484 (ftn. 1) | 


meaning of terms) 
Vajra (thunderbolt) 
Vanya (wild) 
40 
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Varna-sphota (letter-explosion) 148 


Varnya-sama (balancing the sub- 
ject) a ote 34, 67, 289 
| Vartamana (present time) 106 (ftn. |) 
Vasu (a sect of gods) .. 15 
Vastu-dosa (defect of the subject) 163 

Vastu-prativikalpa-vijiana (objec- 
tified knowledge) 245 

Vak-chala (quibble in respect of a 
term) 260 


Vakovakya (graminar, rhetoric or 


debate ) 45, 45 (ftn. 5) 
| Vakya (sentence) en LAD 
Vakya-dosa (defect of speech) 34, 259 
| Vakya-prasamsa& (excellence of 
speech) 34, 259 
Vakya-sphota (sentence-explo- 
sion) 148, 140 
Vakya-éesa (context) .. 25, 459 
Vajapeya (a sacrifice) . . ES 14 
Vada (discussion) 23, 31, 49, 515, 


52, 622, 104, 204, 229, 258, 359, 
370, 374, 375, 378, 379, 381 
Vada-maryada (limits of debate).. 31 

V.da-marga (course of debate) 27+, 


31, 51 


| Vada-vidya (art of discussion) 7, 


26, 27, 28 
Vada-vigadi-karana (elucidation 
of debate) eo 
Vadi (disputant) 195, 204, 379 
Vadi-prativadi-nyaya-nirnaya (de- 
termination of the right proce- 
dure of a disputant and his op- 


ponent) Bn .. 200 
Vadopaya (expedients of debate) 30 
Vayu- pratyaksatvadimata - khan - 

dana (refutation of the percepti- 

bility of air) 397 
Vartta (commerce) .. Ae 5 
Vastiputra-ka]pita - Atma - pariksa 

(examination of the Vastiputra 

doctrine of the soul) 326 

| Vahyartha-pariksa (examination 

of external objects) .. 327 
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Vahyartha-bbanga (things possess 

no external reality) 145 | 
Vahyartha-vada (doctrine of the 

external world) 220 
Vahvartha-siddhi (validity of ex- 

ternal things) 219 


Vikala (defective) 201 
Vikalpa (alternative) .. 25 
Vikaipa-sama (balancing the alter- 
native} 67, 289 
Vikara (modification) .. 111 
Viksepa (evasion) on 84, 269 
Vigraha (in a spirit of opposition) 29 
Vigraha-sambhasa (hostile debate) 29 


Vijiana (knowledge) .. 120, 1262, 245 
Vijnana-vada (idealism) 120, 120 

(fim. 3)*, 220, 2452 

Vijfiiina-vidin (see Yogacara) 146 

227, 227 (ftn. 3) 
Vitanda (cavil) 23, 31, 51, 52, 62, 
63, 240 (ftn. 3), 258, 357, 359, 370, 

: 374, 375, 379, 381 


Vinniana (knowledge) 


Vitarka (speculation) .. 162 
Vidya (knowledge) 3872 
Vidhana (arrangement) noe ea) 
Vidhi (injunction) 1082, 190, 448 
Vidhi-vada (doctrine of injunce- 
tion) 448 


Vipaksa (counter-proposition) 166, 
283, 284, 361, 433 
Vipaksa-pratisedha (opposition to 


the counter-proposition) 166 
Vipakse asattvam (non-existence 

of the sign in heterologues) 378 
Viparita-khandana (contrary re- 

joiuder) is 268 
Viparita-vyatireka (of contrary 

separation) 180 
Viparita-vyapti (inverse pervasion) 369 
Viparita-vyfiptyabhidhana (exam- 

ple with inverse pervasion) 369 


Viparitanvaya (of inverted connec- 
tion) 179, 297, 315 


Viparyaya (reversion) , , 25, 201, 359 


{ 
| 
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Viparyaya-khandana (rejoinder on 
the basis of reversion) 268 
Vipratipatti (misunderstanding an 
argument) 136 
| Vibhakti (case-ending) 447 
Vibhasa& (commentary) 2472 
Viyakka (speculation). . 162 


Viraha (separation) 209 (ftn.), 210% 
Viruddha (contradictory) 63, 178, 
260, 294, 313, 363, 438, 4397 


Viruddha-karyopalabdhi (percep- 

tion of the opposite effect) 31) 
Viruddhavyabhicari (non-erro- 

neous contradiction) 316, 358, 368 
Virodha (contradiction) 438 
Vivarta-vada-pariksa (examination 

of the doctrine of evolution) 327 
Vivadadhikarana (case pertaining 

to differences of opinions) 229 
Vivrti (description) .. «. 40h 
Vigesa (particularity) 27, 32, 138, 


192, 279, 287, 375, 352, 387°, 388, 
389, 393/, 3942, 395, 402 


Vigesanataé (qualification or parti- 


cularity) 130, 412, 415, 416 
VisesanAsiddha (improved in res- 

pect of the adjective) 362 
Visesa-vyapti (invariable conco- 

mittance of special torms) .. 426 
Visesyasiddha (unproved in res- 

pect of the substantive) sy 
Visama-vyapti (non-equipolent 

concomittance) Ape) 
Visaya (object of knowledge) 188, 192 
Visaya-kanda (section on subject) 394° 
Visaya-svaripa-nirnaya (determi- 

nation of the nature of objects 

of knowledge) 200 
Vimaéinsa (casuistry) .. 227 
Vimainsi (casuist) 21, 227 
Vrtti (commentary) 214 
Vrtti (indication) S06 449 
Vrhati (a kind of metre) 15 
Vedas 14 
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Vedanai (feeling) 
Vaidharmya (heterogeneous) 176, 
191, 264, 287, 290, 368, 
Vaidharmya dystintabhasa (fallacy 
of the heterogeneous example) 179, 
180, 297 
Vaidharmyavat infer- 
ence) 


(negative 
oe 312 
Vaidharmya-sama (balancing the 

heterogeneity) 


Vyakti (individual) 219 
Vyatireka (relating to things) 192 
Vvatireka (negative) .. 361 


Vyatireka-vyapti (invariable sep- 
180, 361 

(exclusively negative) 
130, 191, 286, 287, 437 
Vyatireki-ud 4harana 


aration) 
Vyatireki 


(heterogene- 
ous example) ete 

Vyadhikarana - dharmavacchinna- 
bhava (non-existence whose 
counter part is qualified by a 
nature abiding in different locus) 423 

Vyadhikaranasiddha (unproved 


on account of abiding in a differ- 


ent locus) ae 352 
Vyabhicara (erraticalness) 43's 
Vyartha-viSesanasiddha (unproved 

on account of the adjective being | 

useless) a 363 | 
Vyartha-visesyasiddha (unproved 

on account of the substantive 

being useless) ae 55 oe 4 
Vyavasaya (ascertainment) a; (oD 


Vyavahara (practical method of 
description) 161 (ftn. 4), 181, 216, 450 


Vyavaharabhasa (fallacy of the 
practical) 203 | 
Vyakarana (grammar) .. 450 
Vyakhyana (description) Ao ee 
Vyaghata pradarsana (showing ab- 
surdity) 260 
Vyaghra (tiger) 396 | 
Vyaghra-siguka (tiger eub) Ba) PAH 
Vyapaka (pervader) 189, 220 


1262, 238 | 


502 | 


67, 266, 289 | 


259 | 


| Vyspya (pervaded) 
| Vyipyatvasiddha 


G2 
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Vyapaka-viruddhopalabdhi (per- 
ception contrary to the con- 
tainer) ; 312 
| Vyapakainupalabdhi (non-percep- 
tion of the pervader) .. 3ll 
Vyap tra (opsration) 443, 511 


Vyapti (invariable concomittance) 

140, 1772, 179, 1892, 292, 361, 376, 

384, 390, 396, 404, 406 (ftn. 5), 
421, 454, 509, 510 

Vyapti-graha (indication or the pro- 

cess of ascertaining the middle 


term and the major term) 218 


| Vyapti-grahopaya (means of ap- 


prehending invariable concomit- 
tance) ips Dy : 426 
Vyapti-grahoptya-siddhanta (con- 
clusion as to the means of appre- 
hending invariable concommit- 
tance) é 428 
Vyapti-nicipana (determination of 
invariable concomittance) 397 

Vyapti-paicakain (five provisional 

invariable con- 
. 421, 487 (ftn. 1) 


(comprehensive- 


definitions of 
comittance) 
Vyaptyanugama 
ness of invariable concomittance) 429 
Vyiptyasiddhi (unproved in res- 
pect of invariable concomit- 
Ae .. 440 
189, 1902, 191, 220 


(unproved in 


tance) 


respect of accompaniment) 439 


Vyavaharika (practical) 170, 171, 174 


Vy) avaharika-dasa (practical condi- 


tion) on ae ee 4 
Vyoma (ether) . 3932 
Vrata (veligious vow) 164, 205 

| Sakti (strength) Me sememlidi 

Sakti (potentiality] . 4502 
Sakti niripana and upadhi (ascer- 
tainment of power and condi- 

tion) oe 397 

' Sakti-vada (doctrine of potential- 
: ity of word) 449 


oS 
bo 
ee) 


Page 
Sakya-prapti (capacity of the ex- 
ample to warrant the conclusion) 122 


Sakra (strong) Fi Sie allel 
Sankita (suspected) .. 140, 376 (ftn. 4) 
Sarira (body) 375, 382 
Sabda (sound) 109, 448 


Sabda (verbal testimony) 502, 125, 

1752, 287, 370 (ftn. 1), 387, 3893, 
3932, 394, 407, 444, 465, 470 

Sabda (verbal method of descrip- 
tion) 161 (ftn. 4)2, 170, 171, 181, 216 
Sabda (word) . 33, 51. 54, 3842 

Sabda-khanda (book of verbal tes- 


timony) .. .. 444 
Sabda-nirdpanam (definition of ver- 
bal testimony) 444 


Sabda-pramana (verbal testimony 
as ameans of valid knowledge) 
397, 444 
Sabda- pramanya- vada (speech as 
means of valid knowledge) 
‘Sabda-bodha 


445 
(verbal knowledge) 

4442, 470 
Sabda-Brahma-pariksa (examina- 
tion of Brahma the presiding 


deity of sound) 326 
Sabdasya gravanam (hearing of a 

word) a0 444 
Sabdanityati-vada (doctrine of 

the non-eternity of sound) 448 
Sabdabhasa (fallacy of verbal tes- 

timony) .. z 204 
Sabdartha (words and their mean- 

ings) 106 
Sabdartha-pariks& (examination 

of the meaning of the word 

‘sound’) .. 5 sg Oe 


Salaka-pariksa (probe-examination) 
461, 522, (ftn. 1) 


Sasa-érega (hare horn) 424 
Silkhas (spiritual genealogy) 25, 168 
Sastra (scripture) ac Sai eos 
Sastraja-éabda {spiritual  testi- 
mony) .. ae 50 lyiss 
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Siinyata (voidness) 52, 118 (ftn. 3), 
245, (ftn. 2)?, 254, 255 

Sinya-vada (doctrine of voidness) 
119 (ftn.), 262 

Sesavat (a posteriori) 56, 116 (ftn. 
1), 260, 499 


| Saivas (followers of Siva) 154 
Sravaka (layman) 223 
Svavana (audible) 285 
Sravika (laywoman) 223 


Sruta (knowledge of things ac- 
quired through reasoning and 
study) 161 (ftn. 5), 169 (ftn. 1) 


Sruta-kevalin (one versed in the 14 


purvas of the Drstivada) 164 
Sruti-pariksa (examination of scrip- 
ture) oa oe aati 
Srutyapramanya (denial of the 
authority of the Veda) 143, 149 
| Sat-paksi-katha (six-winged dispu- 
tation) .. 56 56 ek 
Sad-dargana (six systems of philo- 
sophy) 152+, 153 
Sad-dargana-vicara (criticism of the 
six systems of philosophy) 153 
Sad-laksana-vyakhya (explanation 
of six characteristics) 332 
Sakala (perfect) a mon ZU 
Sakala- tarkika - cakra - cidamani 
(the crest-gem of the circle of all 
logicians) 185 
Sangha (council) 2302, 2312, 2382 
Sat (present) . 2845 
Satah sajjayate (effect pre-exists in 
its cause). . als Ro eS 


(counter-balance) 
4382, 439 
Sativinaya (settlement from recol- 


Sat-pratipaksa 


lection) ’ 2302 
Sadasat (partly present and partly 

absent) . 2846 

Sadyaska (a kind of sacrifice) .. i4 

' Sandigdha (doubtful) .. 398 
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Page | 
Sandigdha - vigesana-siddha (un- 
proved on account of the adjec- | 
tive being doubtful) 363 | 
Sandigdha - vigesya siddha  (un- 
proved on account of the sub- 
stantive being doubtful) 363 
Sandigdha-siddha (unproved on ac- 
count of the reason boing doubt- 
ful) os ae 363 
Sandhaya (peacefully) 29 
Sannikarsa (intercourse) 130, 411 


Sapaksa (homologue of the reason) 

283, 284, 361, 433 
Sapakse sattvam (existence of the 
378 
Saptabhangi-naya (sevenfold para- | 


sign in the homologue) 


logism) 203, 212, 221 
Sabha (council) 22, 27 
Sabha-pati (president) .. 204, 379 | 
Sabhya (member) 204, 379 


Samabhiridha (subtle verbal me- 

thod of description) 161 (ftn, 4), 
1712, 181, 216 

Samabhirtdhabhasa (fallacy of the 


subtle) 204 
Samayocita - vakya (opportune 
speech) 259 


Samavaya (inherence) 27, 32, 130, 
134, 219, 287, 333, 375, 382, 3832, 
3872, 3892, 3937, 394%, 395, 402, 


412, 413, 414 449 (ftn. 1), 508 
Samavaya-vada (doctrine of in- 
herence) .. 414 | 
Samavaya-Sabdartha-pariksa (ex- 
amination of the meaning of the | 
word ‘co-existent cause’) 327 
Samavayabhava (absolute non- 
existence) 184 
Samavayi-karana (material cause) 
382, 390 | 


Samaveta-samavaya {inherent in- 
herence) .. 130, 412, 413 | 

Sama-vyapti (equipotent concomit- 

399 

373 | 


tance) 4 
Samana-tantra (allied system) 
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| Samaropa (superimposition) 201 
SamAaropita (charged). . 140) 
Samasa (compound) 452 
Samasa-vadah (doctrine of com-— 
pound words) 452 
Samahara (unified aggregative 
compound) 452% 
Samiti (council) 22 
Samuccaya (aggregate) 25 
Samkrainana-dosa (diversion to 
other subjects) 163 
Samketa (signification) ; 450 
Samkhyaikanta (final signification 
of numbers) ee Ve 
Samkhyaikanta-vada (doctrine of 
the fixity of things signified by 
numbers) 16 (ftn. 1) 
Samgamévacara-bhikku (member 
of a council) ao oe 2012 


| Samgraha (collective method of des- 


cription) 161 (ftn. 4), 170, 171, 181, 216 
Samgrahabhasa (fallacy of the col- 
203 


126 


lective) 
Sarnjfia (sensation) 
Sainbhava (probability) 25, 56. 95, 
170; 370), 387 


| Sarnbhava (the originating cause) 33 
Sambh asa (method of debate) 28 
Sambhasa-prasgaimsa (utility of de- 

bate) “At ie PA!) 
Sambhasa-vidhi (method of debate) 
26, 273 
Sammajjani (cleansing the ground) 232 
Sammukhabhinaya (settlement in 
presence). . 230 
| Samyekta-vigesanata (united parti- 
416 


cularity) .. 


Samy ukta-samavaya (conjoined in- 


herence) .. 130, 412, 413, 413 


Samyukta - samaveta - samavaya 


(conjoined inherent inherence) 
130, 412 
Sarmyoga (conjunction) 130, 4122 
Sathvara (restraint) .. LOS 
Sarmvrti (veil) 146 
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Samvrti (illusory) 203 
254 


Sarnvrti (conditional) .. a8 
Samégaya (doubt) 25, 33, 51, 52. 58, 
103, 122, 201, 258, 359, 374, 375, 381 


SaméSaya-vidhi (method of debate) 51 
Saméaya-vyudasa (dispelling all 
questions) 122 
Samgaya-sama (balancing the 
doubt) 34, 67, 260, 261, 258, 289 
Sarnsad (council) De 
Samsarga-bodhah (knowledge of 
the mutual connection of things) 444 
Samsargabhava (negation of corre- 
lation) 97 (ftn. 1), 394 
Sathsira (path of  transmigra- 
tion) we we ie 3 
Samsfra-santati-pariksa (examina- 
tion of continuity of the world) 327 
Sarmnskara (impression) 126% 
Samhita (hymn) 108 
Sarva tantra (dogmaofallsehools) 59 | 
Sarva-tantra siddhinta (conelusion 
accepted by all schools) A 353)) 


Sarva-dan la-nityaka (the leader of 
all dandas) ae ae ese! 
Savikalpa (determinate) As 5 
Savikalpaka (determinate) 134, 
1372, 138, 188 (ttn. }), Los 360: 
383, 390 
Savikalpaka-nratyaksa (determin- 


ate perception) .- 383 
Savikalpvka-vada (doctrine of the 
determinate) 419 


33, 63, 4383 
Savyabhicara (undistributed mid- 


Savyabhicara (erratic) 


dle) ss 260 
Sassata- vada (eternalists) 228 
Sahakari-karana (causality) 134 
Sahacara (simultaneous) 190, 1912, 427 
Sahaja Sakti (matural power) 397 
SadrSya (likeness) Rie SS 
Sadhaka (theory of proof) 266, 5 4 
Sadhana (medicine) se = aie! 
Sadhana (middle term) 1803, 190, 290 


| Sadhyisiddha 
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Sidhana-vikala (defective in the 
middle term) 369 
SaAdhanivi avrtta (example of ex- 
cluded middle term) 369 


(homogeneous) 176, 
191, 2642, 287, 299 368, 502 


Sadharmya 


Sadharmyodaharana (affirmative 


example) .. 502 
Sadharmya-drstantabhisa (fallacy 
of the homogeneous example) 
178, 296 (ftn. 1) 


Sadharmya-vat (positive inference) 312 


Sadharmya-sama (balancing the 


homogeneity) 67, 268, 289 
Sadharana (genera!) 293, 438 
Sadhu (monk) ft he) 


Sadhya (major term) 175, 1762, 1772, 
178+, 179. 1803, 189, 264, 268, 268 
(ftn 2), 282, 285, 290, 377, 383 
Sadhya-vikala (example defective 
in the major term) 368 
Sadhya-sama (counter-questioned ) 
63, 67, 256, 260, 268, 289 
(unproved on the 
441) 
223 


part of the major term) 

Sidhvi (nun) 

Samanya (generality) 27, 32, 138, 
192, 279, 2872, 295, 333, 375, 382, 
3872, 388, 389, 393%, 3942, 395, 

4N2, 487 (‘tn. 1) 

Samanyato drsta (commonly seen) 

56, 116 (ftn. 1), 260, 499 


SamAnyato-’ drsta (not commonly 


seen) oie 56 
Saminyna laksana (like any one of 

its kind) 310 
SAmanya-laksana (intercourse 

whose character is general) 412, 429 
Samanya laks.na-siddhanta (con- 

clusion about the intercourse 

whose character is general) 430 
Sam inya-visesa (general particu- 

lar) sa 177 


Saminya-visesa-Sabdartha pariksa 
(examination of the meaning, of 
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the words ‘ generality ’ and * par- . 
ticularity ’) 327 


Samaaya-Sabdirtha-pariksa (exa- 


mination of the meaning of the 


word ‘ generality ss 326 
Samanyabhavah (non-existence of 

the general form) 425 
Sarprata (suitable) 1718 
Samvyavaharika (practical) 201 


Samvyavaharika-pratyaksa (practi- 


cal perception) 170 (ftn. 1) 


Savaka (layman) 229 
Siddha-sadhana (demonstration of 
what has already been estab- 
lished) ‘ ne 256 
Siddhanta (conclusion) 27, 32, 33, 
52, 59, 258, 259, 264, 359, 374, 
375, 381, 504 
Siddhanta-laksana (conclusive de- 
finition) : 424 
Siddhartha (inseparable meaning) 397 
Sirbha (lion) 396 


Simha-vyaghrokta-laksana (defini- 
tion as given by the Lion and the 
Tiger) .. 396 406 (ftn. 5) 

Simha-vyaghrokta-vyapti - laksana 
(definition of invariable concomit- 
tance given by the Lion and the 


Tiger) ap on .. 423 
Sirbha-gifuka (lion cub) 207 
Sukha (pleasure) ve .- 280 


Suddhika-sarnsandana (simple com- 


parison) .. 237 
Suvarna taijasa-prakarana (section 

on gold as a fiery thing) 397 
Sitranta or sittanta (original text) 248% 
Sota-vififiana (auditory perception) 227 


Skandhas (aggregates of beings) 


1262, 127 (ftn. 2 | 


Stuti (validiction) so alias) 
Sthapana (demonstration) 28, 42, 
43, 51, 171, 5002 
Sthira padartha-pariksa (examina- 
tion of the permanence of enti- 


ties) 326 
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Sthira-bhava-pariksa (examination 
of permanent entities) 325 (ftn. ) 
213 
285 


Sthula-hasta (rugged hand) 

SparSa (tangible) 

Sphota (outburst of a conglome- 
131, 1327, 1482, 1494 
Sphota-vada (doctrine of phonetic 


rate sound) 


explosion) 1312 
Smarana (reco!lection) ' 201 
Smarana-pratyabhijniana- tarkanu- 

mana-svartipa-nirnaya (determi- 

nation of the nature of recollec- 

tion, recognition, argumenta- 

tion, and inference) .. 200 
Smaranabhasa (fallacy of recollec- 

tion) 193 
Smrti (scripture) 23 


L895, 205, 


Smrti (memory) 1122, 
3932, 395 


Syad-asti (may be, it is) 184 
Syad-nasti (may be, it is not) 184 
Syad-vada (see Sapta-bhangi naya) 
184, 219 
Syad-vada-$rnta (perfect know- 
ledge of things taken from all 
possible stand points) 181 
Svatal-pramanya-vada (doctrine 
of self-evidence) 326 (ftn )), 327 


Svabhava (reiation of identity) 
140; 1912, -58, 280, 311, 332. 400, 508 


Svabhava-pariksa (examination of 


nature) 326 
Svabhava-viruddhopalabdhi (per- 

ception contrary to identity) 3il 
Svabhava-hetu (relation of identi- 

ty) 318 
Svabhavanupalabdhi (non-percep- 

tion of identity) 31k 
Svardpa (specific in lividual) 129 


Svaripasiddha (unproved in res- 

362, 439 
310 
25 


pect o nature) 
Sva-laksana (like itself) 
Sva-sarnjfia (special term) 
Svarbhanum4ana (inference for one’s 
own self) 175, 19%, 202, 276, 280, 
307, 3092, 310, 3592, 361, 4352 
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Hara (bearer) 127 (ftm. ) 
Hinayana (the little vehicle) 241 
Hetu (middle term or reason) 5, 22, 
272, 28, 32, 32 (ftn. 1), 60, 121, 
1622, 166, 175, 1762, 1772, 1788, 
180, 1903, 193, 202+, 258, 2642, 
265, 266, 2682, 268 (ftn. 2), 284, 
286, 290, 291, 377, 4372, 500, 502, 
503, 504 
Hetu (means of knowledge) 51, 161, 
162, 189 


Hetu (cause) 240 (ftn. 3)?, 404 
Hetu-cakra (wheel of reasons) 299 


(ftn. 2) 
Hetu-drstanta (reason and ex- 
ample) ; poe eagle: 
Hetu-dosa (committing fallacies)... 163 
Hetu-prayoga (use of the middle 
term) - 203 
Hetu-vada (theory of reasons) 23 
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Hetu-vadin (logician) . . 
Hetu-vidya (logic) 
Hetwe-vibhakti (limitation of the 
reason) 
Hetn-sastra (logic) 


35, 84, 

Hetvartha (implication) 

Hetvasiddhi (unproved on the ‘a 
of the reason) 

Hetvabhisa (semblance of a rea- 
son) 512, 52, 63, 84, 137, 178, 193. 
258, 259, 269, 293 (ftn. 1), 313, 
359, 362, 374, 375, 379, 381, 399, 


Tigo 


Hetvantara (shifting the reason) 


39 


240 (ftn. 3) 


166 
40 


269 
25 


440 


(ftn. 1), 4382 


Hetvabhasa-samanya-nirukti (ge- 
neral definition of fallacy) 

Hetvabhasanam asadhukata- 
sadhakatva-nirupaaam  (deter- 
mination of the serviceableness 


of fallacies) 


438 


442 


TIBETAN INDEX. 


This index is intended to facilitate the finding of all references and 
ali general matter contained in the volume connected, in any way, 
with Tibet, its language and literature. It is meant for those who 
wish to consult the work not for its main subject, logic, but for the 
data it contains in connection with Tibetan studies. For this reason, 
in this index, only such names, whether Tibetan or Indian, have been 
given as are referred to in some specific Tibetan connection. Only 
those works are quoted of which the Tibetan versions are mentioned. 
Indian pandits collaborating in Tibetan translation, but whose Tibetan 
names are not given, are excluded. On the contrary the names of 
Tibetan interpreters have all been given. A list of Indian translator- 
pandits may be found on p. 353. Also excluded are the details con- 
tained in appendices H, I and J except a very few items. A list of 
errata. as far as observed, but only in Tibetan words, or connected 
with them, is added. The plan of the index is as follows :— 


I. Logical terms—Tibetan, Sanskrit, English. 


If. Initial words of Tibetan quotations. 


Il. Books. 7 
1. Titles of Logical Books—Tibetan, Sanskrit, English. 
2. id. —Sanskrit only. 


3. References to (a} the Tanjur. 
(6) the Kanjur. 
4, References to other Tibetan works. 
5. References to other Indian works. 
6. References to ‘ Tibetan books’ in general. 
7. Modern books quoted. 


IV. Proper names. 


1. Tibetan. 
.  Iiayelieher. 
3. Modern authors. 


V. Place names. 
1. Tibetan spelling. 
2. English spelling. 


VI. Residuals. 


[Faeelbetane 
2. English. 


VII. Errata. dave ie 
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I. LOGICAL TERMS. 


Page 
WA Aq pavikalpita, fanciful, er- 


245 n 1 
ma AAR 5c samyrti satya, con- 
ditional truth 254 n 2 
TAF Sas aq flaya-visiina, 
knowledgo which constitutes the 
basis or foundation of all, the 
basic knowledge 245 n 1 


RV Taq 4 purusa-pariksa, ex 


roneous, false 


amiration of the soul 
BS or 5/94) visesa, particularity 
§A vyapti universal, invariable, 
inseparable connection between 
the middle term and the major 


term ne ey ae 
WRN 3H (seo anya sainkhya 
or kapila.. 278 


qara2'a2" avayava, siddhanta, e3- 
5d nm 2, 258 
KA A'a prayojana, motive, purpose 

54 n 2, 258 


~ tablished tenet - Member 


aga viruddha, the contradic- 
tory ac 294 
aga: a"2 qua viruddha-vyabhi- 
e@ri, non-erroneous contradiction 316 
aga an yaaa vivartavada- 
‘pariksa, examination of the doc- 
trine of evolution 327 
aaracaays yaazge jagat- 
svabhava- vada-pariksa, examin- 
ation of the theory that the world 
is self-existent 326 


yan gag hetvabhasa, fallacious 
Or 
york a abaya Sabdartha-pariksa, 


middle term, fallacy 


examination of the meaning of 
the word ‘ sound’ 
yaygn'g 


gtecaaasgye 


327 
seo BYR" Bay" Faq] 
Sabda Brahma- 
pariksa, examination of Brahma, 
the presiding Deity of Sound 
aya ax'y, or &4 sadhya or dhar- 


~~ 
ma, major term or predicate 


326 


290 


A495, Nc sadhya-sama 


} 


- Page 
ASVAR'GS" or a55 FqN" sadhana, 
“hetu. linga, middle term, reason, 
mark : ays -. 290 
qgqvg or 44079, sadhya, anu- 
“meya, major term, syllogism 282 
289 


Ray 45 see Gig: Rar Fay 
pratyaksa, perception 55 
n 1, 276, 277 n 1, 298, 307, 309 
ae a SHA) NAH 95054 praty- 
aksa laksaua'parikga’, examina- 
tion of the definition of percep- 


tion Sc oe Samo 
ARN ASR WAI pratyaksa- 

vyavastha, system of perception 309 
Naa GN AA Yo" pratyaksabhasa, 

fallacy of perception peo ee 


&'-4" siddhanta, avayava, mem- 
ber of syilogism, tenet, syllogism 
54 n 2, 258 
BLAU AN nigraha sthana, a rea- 
son why one may be declared 
unfit to continue the contro- 
54 n 2 


versy, point of defeat 
E or 


SN qq 3, 
sadhya, predicate or majorterm 290 


Ev 7 Byan sas Aa g tains a5 


or dharma 


im- 
pled contradiction .. 315, 316 
SN 33 or 4] av dharmin or paksa, 


ista vighata-krt-viruddha, 


subject or minor term eo 
S$a7nqaia sadharmya, homoge- 
neous 290 
Eqngy gv erga sadharmya- 
drstantabhasa, fallacies of the 
homogeneous example fo Paks 
¥aqngaNgcn’ sadharmyasamé 289 
SvRagya vaidharmya, hetero- 
goneous .. +e ». 290 
SVN ngy ay aye vaidhar- 
mya-drstantabhasa, fallacy otf 
the heterogeneous example 297 n1 
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EN NNg, AELN vaidharmya- 
sama 5 ne .. 289 
Bay Ra hat asaya samsara-san- 
tati-pariksa, examination of the 
continuity of the world 327 


Easaqy see Pary'scq) anumana, 
inference. . i 280, 298 

Bqgagy gs ye anumanabhasa, 
fallacy of inference .. 298 

Eqryadaga 3 Mapa viparitan- 


vaya, fallacy of inverse connec- 


tion ne) 297 
Fary'a aa'as" ananvaya, absence 

of connection 297 
Fay saay see Fay gay 
Eq: ysqaqeasaya | anumanapari- 

ksa, exa mination of inference Pall 
QE Xa jalpa, wrangling 54 n 2 
QS AgR A varnyasama, 288, 289 
BARE! upamana, comparison 287 
gaa asaya ubhaya-pariksa, ex- 

amination of both [nature and 

sense-organs ] 2. 326 
a5" Fa)" hetu, reason, middle 

term A 258, 286 
4153) 24)" ov 0904595" hetu,linga, 

sadhana, middle term, reason, 

mark Bs 290 
5A FQN BR BE" ("J hetva- 


bhasa, fallacy of the middle term 
293 n 1, 258 

apa 2qqn4c'se hetu-drstanta, 
reason and example 276 

aA ENN | Fi ] sve’ oes 

trairUpyam, three characteristics 
of the middle term .. 291 7 1 


m5 Sq aq kqya' hetu astra, hetu- 


vidya, science of reasoning 7Tn7 
aha AMA nirnaya 258 

my54°2'500'4 nirnaya, demonstra- 
tion, ascertainment .. 54 n 2 
298 


sq mark.. : 
Fay a tarka, corroborating a pro- 
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position by showing that its 
| denial is impossible, reductio ad 
5in2, 258 
tarka-vidya, art of de- 


Tn 10 
-5n 58 


Bey ape aS jati, analogue, far-fetched 
analogue, 228, 276, 288 


Ip Bay es" jati, evasive answer, analo- 


| absurdum, confutation, 
| eks 56 
pa’ darsana, philosophy 


gue Ag 54” 2 
| BEC" GR" SOnyata [Stnya-vada], the 
absolute, the void 254 n 2 


| ARR UVR E abaya sthira-padar- 


tha-pariksa, examination of the 


permanence of entities 326 

| QV QANSLA’ prasanga-sama 289 

23 #iq° sadhirana, the too general 293 
93 AA Ra. asadharana, the not 

general enough -. 294 

| £ a samfaya,doubt.. 54 n 2, 258 

| & ¥arngn a samSaya-sama 289 


Sruti-pariksa, exami- 


Savaagiaya: 
nation of Sruti or scripture .. 327 


kalatrayva-pariksa, 


/ examination of the three times 327 
lies = : = 
45 FQN ASCH’ arthapatti-sama 289 
Fe ee Dir 5 
haan de asaa paramartha 
satya, transcendental truth 254 n 2 
287 


| a5 4 samavaya, inherence 
RQ AT Fay ha a5 aC samavaya- 
Sabdartha-pariksa, examination 


of the word * co-existent cause’ 


“anand aaraa aga A a5qe 3: 
aqayaaay = digambara parilkal- 
pita-atma-pariksa, 
of the Digambara Jaina doctrine 


examination 
of the soul 326 
| ANAT Qa aggypazaya: 

putra-kalpita-atma-pariksa, ex- 


Vatsi- 


amination of the Vatsiputra doc- 
326 
289 


trine of the soul 


| 5a FOV RELA’ vikalpa-sama 
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aad a 5-4 RAga’ vitanda 258 


aN x Gyat arg see Fayage'd Q: 


aq’ vijiana-vada (yogacara- 
darsana), the doctrine of idealism 
245 n 1 
4x94 svabhava, identity 258 
Aw agx 4" yogin, yogicara 278 


Salagy'd Para see JNUK’ Bayar: 
gq’ yogacara-darsana, yogacara 
[in Tibet yogacarya], practice of 
meditation 245 n 1, 249, 249 n 1 
Stag) or agarg, 
sadhya, predicate or major term 
42 drstanta, example 54 n 2, 128 


n 4, 258, 286 


or anumeya or 


282 


Ra nES drstanta, oxample 


290 
y samanya, generality 287 
PETIT A Aq Re Kaasqea sa. 
manya-visesa-Sabdartha-pariksa, 
examination of the words * gener- 
ality’ and ‘ particularity’ 326, 327 
4 RQ Say ay Ka asaya samanya, Sab- 
dartha pariksa, examination of 
the meaning of the word ‘ gener- 
ality ’ or ‘genus’ au weds 
SVC avasqaaegqag asaya mi- 
mamsaka-kalpita- Atma- parikga, 
examination of the mimarnsaka 
doctrine of the soul. . 326 
4° Xara ha qbay a: vahyartha- 
pariksa, examination of external 
objects ae So OP 
4aN' or SN'35° paksa or dharmin, 
minor term or subject 290 
=] A’ é4 paksa-dharma, law of ex- 
tension of the middle term 283 
4m] Naya" paksabhasa, fallacy of 
thesis 290 » 1 
XO'NSCN’ prapti-sama an) exes) 
3,947" or 4" visesa, particularity 287 
AOR ay aR ay cy indriya-pariksa, ex- 
amination of the sense-organs .. 326 


Index. 


Page 


44's madhyamika 249 


| agarg’ karya, effect 258, 280, 311, 332 


aga gt aya #qN karya-hetu, re- 


lation of effect and cause 318 
QQ Angra’ karya-sama 289 
HAGE q’ anutpatti-sama 289 
gq asiddha, the unproved 293 
sear anigcita, the uncertain .. 293 
ER AEE Q’ avarnya-sama pe veh) 
NYS\ASCN’ aprapti-sama 288 
2-4 Aq’ anupalabdhi, non-percep- 

tion ye 258, 281, 311, 332 
Ag RaQ ad a5 a) SAN anupalab- 

dhi-hetu, relation of negation .. 318 
RAN WARE yi upalabdhi-sama 

[szc. | is a ae 209) 
qaraar vada 258 
Fou anviksiki, vada, logic, discus- 

sion os Tn 1, 54n2 
Fe-y2-sa2° jalpa 258 


BOB pramana, source of right cog- 

nition, means of right knowledge 
54 n 2, 258 

aya gay pramana-siddhi, estab- 


lishment of pramana 307 
BR BY | Ay] 95) qsaqy a pramanan- 
tara-pariksa, examination of 
other kinds of valid knowledge 327 
#4 Na apoha, negation of the 
opposite .. ae 276, [287] 
#x'g) 844° nigraha sthara 258 
¥aqyqy 44'S Q45) sodasa padarthah, 
the sixteen categories [in Aksa- 
pada’s Nyaya-sutra]} 54 7 2 
%a7 4x" chala, quibble 54 n 2, 258 
FAAS Ray A-qg' a sad-laksana- 
vyakhya, explanation of six char- 
acteristics : 332 
& a dravya, substance 287 
Fay zy haabaa dravya- 
padartha-pariksa, examination of 
the meaning of the word ‘sub- 
stance ’ 326 
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Page 

mag's: Ka 8 E[a 5097 pararthanu- 
mana, inference for the sake of 
others 276, 282 

maa 439 Eg saa: parartha- 

x numana, inference for the sake of 
others 


34°93 44°9' 20) parartha-vakya, 
words for the sake of others 
44545" paratantra, dependent on 
others, conditional me aera 
ayaa Say Vagy ad ka nhc 
ASH’ q gna 
titartha-darsana-purusa-pariksa, 


examination of the soul which 


309 


‘asaya anyendriya 


sees things beyond the range of 
Senses er rae a O27 
yaa Naa" apoha, negation of the 
287, [276] 
garg, prameya, object of right 


opposite .. 


cognition, object of right know- 
ledge 54 n 2, 258 


BIR SN’ qh or Hay QR or Bayh 5 


gabda, credible word or verbal 

testimony : 287 
Waa qa parinispanna, complete 

in itself, perfect 245 1 1 
W553" guna, quality .. 287 


Ha 5a a Say ay Aa a5 aa guna-Sab- 
dartha-pariksa, examination of 
the meaning of the word ‘< qual- 


ity ’ a0 56 ee 

=a ES em] sve 

thanumana, inference for one’s 

self 276, 280, 307, 309 
x2°99% svabhiva, identity 280, 


311, 332 


svabhava- 


khetu, relation of identity 318 
RQ'Qq; Oo svabhava-pariksa, 
examination of nature 326 


RRQ QR A'S 


nya-pariksi, examination of self- 


svatah-prama- 


evidence 327 


307 | 
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Raya asa q fal 
scienco of right judgment, of 
40, 40 n 3 
Rqad nyaya, true reasoning ..8n”7 
RAN 34 naiydyika .. «287, 287 n3 
RAN SHAE S gaya Haba 
qe: gw qabaya nyaya-vaisesika- 
parikalpita-purusa-pariksa, exa- 
mination of the Nvyaya and Vaise- 


nyaya-Sastra, 


true reasoning 


sika doctrines of the soul 
Raya? -aga'q fa) Raq ges" 
QEN 


326 
see 


Raqarad waaay nyayavayava, the 

(five) parts or members of a syl- 
42 n 9, 289 n 3 
287 


logism ; syllogism 


QQ karma, action 

WANT ay A Ea AHA Ce 
dartha-pariksa, examination of 
che meaning the word 
‘karma’ ae 

Ayan aga’ qe AAA ay nea kar- 
ma- phala - sambancha - pariksa, 


karma-sgab- 


of 


examination of the relation be- 
tween karma and its effect 
Aaa enaR Bay pravrtti-vijfana, 


knowledge as received, presenta- 


326 


tive knowledge which produces 
the external world drawing us 
toward it.. : 245 1 
44/294 disana, refutation 298 
N29 A WR 90] disanabhasa, fal- 
lacy of refutation 298 
gagay aaa 
reducing a proposition *ad absur- 
dum without caring to establish 
54 n 2 


vitanda, cavil or 


one’s 
AA HSN TA AAA a" aR ay abaya 
kapila-parikalpita-atma-pariksa, 
examination of Kapila’s doctrine 


Ss own V iew 


of the soul a 

xc ya see GaN Sac Kapila « or 
Sarnkhya 

aya pe Romar asaya aa: Raggy: RB aya a 
Upanisad kalpita-Atma - pariksa, 
examination of the Upanisad 


doctrine of the soul.. 326 
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Page . Page 
BA AGA ANA - 345 0 4 | eae * 507 n 2 
Bsraug sa be 33414 | ayy EVagraqy  .. 283 n 1 
Ben are ce 345 1 2 | gaan 75s ae 276 n 3 
qo gaye <a) a 338 m1 | garg args: te 275 n 1 
aye 8595 * 278 21) garg Fores: 2 244 n 6 
oe EAN o Ae 8305 n 2 aa ty SE IER a 287 n | 
y 277 fos eee 
x i are 6n 4 
- er = a ee aoe, Ba oi 347 n I 
picid As! a sai | agar ye ale == QN'] 308 n 3 
ga A va ee gy Olay Fav x" ee 120 n 2 
gad qo 3 ran 20d NM = aon aan ea (gz) 278 n 3 
AAV 4g 2a oh 258 n | 22 a Ks ea 
a qae sn ha ( RAR) 55 n 1 
QAWaR aa a: 299 n 3 | ae aS 
In a RAN 95 55479) ae 135 7 5 
EVIFDAV fs 258 nm 2 | : 
é 2 FA FAA ie GAN aga: 307 n 4 
Bax Baya ~ 214n4 os 
x | Fy an qa we 276 n 2 
Pana ay FAA] AN ate 280 n 2 ee 
HAYNE C Ae 344 n 1 
Parqaayg "se" ae 288 1 2 . Bh lex 
4 (Rey Ae ee 346 n 3 
Bx REW Nea" rier 287 n 2 ‘ ey 
ce ae ATTA REN Ga Noe ae 332 7 2 
7q) 6 oe / 2 = = 
“WA x ey ae maa 455) ..282 n 1,506 n 2 
a5 FN aI ai 286 n 1 =o s 
. 3 qan gran 285 n 1* 
5qN qaqa ae 28 al | ae = = 
Vaal Bg Fs Fay HR 288 n1 
ayaa ye’ ote 2447 3 ee 
5 ES aay erie 282 n 2 
RAOSN WUE Pat 124 n | ieee ny BOG He 
RAR RAR’ .. mA Seem BS a fhe 
fe a RE-Oe6s 50538 25 
R555) Sas re 252 n | ee i? 
ico: REA aye 273 n 1 
RU AS F ae 305 7 | eee 
ic Eine RQWVON AGA’ .: 286 n 2 
RR RANG TAIN e 25370 3 ze 
ea ae x yagar .. rec 346 n | 
Aqsa sae sa Ns 45 279 n | 
fee ee es . <q sa FAN Be 278 n 3 
an Nanay, ne 280 n | ia 
¥ Sq eH af 308 n 2 
nena 8 aay te Sebi WW ms 
: TaN 2 wa Ag pho 42n9 
aa Raa 7h AOD met YU5 55 San ¥qy an 331 n 2 
Ray aN a oe So ii. 4, 258 n 4 gana 85 aa ne 332 n 3 
gang, ax ne 279 n 1 | -4 maar! as 315 n 2 


Tl. BOOKS, 
1. Logical Works, Tibetan. 
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AV Sy Nala yaad saragqas ksa- Page 
na-bhanga-siddhi vyakhya, com- HV sy Haegra gaa ksana- 
mentary on the ksana-bhanga- bhanga-siddhi, proof of the mo- 


siddhi.., Ao ne Beil mentariness of things... Se RO) 


Tibetan 


gy yVasvangataaN’ pustaka-pa- 
thopaya, the method of reading 


books 
RAN Ate Aaa = karya- 
karana- bhava:siddhi, establish- 


ment of the relation of cause and 
effect 
ay ayaa aa a’ santanantara- siddhi, 


proof of the continuity of succes- 


sion ‘ 
ay a 45" giat ae QF aes santan- 
antara-siddhi tika, commentary 


on the above 5 
BNR EVSRNHVASIVa = dhar- 
ma-dharmi-viniscaya, determina- 
tion of the 
terms 
abay Raw Xagaea: 
dhi, proof of the world beyond 
aya) EQN AFAR Ag; A'Kgq'Y oF 
Ta ERI AR A hetu-cakra- 


hamaru or paksa dharma cakra, 


minor and major 


para-loka-sidr 


the wheel of reasons put in order 
299, 
aba SND AN hetu-bindu vi- 
varana, a drop of reason 
aH ANY AUP es aqua’ he- 
tu-bindu-tika, detailed commen- 
tary on the above 


ax NDR PH ARNT hove 
tattva-upadesa, instruction on 
the real nature of the middle 
term in a syllogism. . 

aya’ FAN Ag 2a g.a'Q" 
bindu-vivarana, commentary on 
the hetu-bindu 


bi aya" HH tarka-bhasa, pee esaie 


hetu- 


ties of logic : 
QnA" ag aga gaat ¥ayalg agave 
sarvajna- siddhi- karik&, memorial 
verses on the attainment of om- 
niscience 
Aaynghgad Fay qar’ aa q 
pariksa, memorial verses on the 


Sruti- 


299 7 1, 2 


Page 


341 


341 


319 


337 


330 


bo 
i) 


321 


337 


Index. 


examination 
testimony é 
RN AH aba trikéla- aaikes, ex- 
amination cf [the] three times .. 
Ra By asaatamaaga tatt- 
va-samgraha-pafjika, comment- 
ary on the tattva-samgraha 
Ra py ag Nae Fay Asx gaya: 


tattva samgraha-karika, 


of Sruti or verbal 


memo- 
rial verses on a summary of the 
tattvas 

aaa Baa 
inseparable connection 

ENAX' Zag an wy 
ti-matra-siddhi, establishment of 
a mere communication of know- 


antar-vyapti, internal 


vijnap- 


ledge 

Raa hagaa 3arg;a2 Sar alax 
vahyartha-siddhi-karika, memo- 
rial verses on the reality of ex- 


iq" 


mA 


ternal things ag 
JAN BAY 2 PB 153 
Faq 2 fax Baya" aRga' a pak- 
sa-dharma-cakra 
Barer gaya Raya 
tarka, children’s introduction to 
logic 
SAR gay eBaypar aan: a5 a Tver: 
bhanga-karika, memorial verses 
on the refutation of God 
ageagaa 


see 


balavatira- 


pratibandha-siddhi, 
establishment of the causal con- 
nection 

asaraazaya 
examination of connection 

agaaabayaeagaa’ 
pariksa-vrtti, commentary on the 


sambandha-pariksa, 


sam bandha- 


above 
aga’ a? nA ay id) Q il RES: a y sam- 
bandha-pariksa-tika, copious 
commentary on the above ote 
adaaabapaveyyagn'a  sam- 


bandha-pariksanusara, comment- 
ary on the above 5 
qRagqaraasayc’ Alambana-pariksa, 


639 


Pag’ 


328 


324 


343 


3438 


328 


329 


319 


321 


345 


640 
Page 
examination of the objects of 
thought .. 301 


SAqNasgpayagaya) alamba- 
na-pariksa-vrtti, commentary on 


the above 301 


aA aaa abaya 2 agar Ae 


alam- 


bana-pariksa-tika, annotation on 


the above ; 321, 322 
ee: a3 4) aa: Zap aan: ZN) vig- 
raha-vyavartani-karika, memo- 


rial verses on quelling disputes 
256, 
or 


257 
SqaVRqara tarka-nyaya 
vada-nyaya, method of discus- 
sion : 318 
Feat iqanagagaa 
ya-vyakhya, See? on the 
above me 
$e a: aq ya agel qr savax" 
Agr 4" 


citartha, elaborate commentary 


vada-ny 4- 

321 
vada-nyaya-vrtti-vipafi- 
on the above 323 
FLAN ANAAN AY see ZRHVAE 

etc., 
pilation on pramana,valid know- 
ledge 42 n 9, 135 n 5, 276 
FA AMA AN ARN 2 ag Aa 
mana-sammuccaya-vrtti, 


pramana-samuccaya, com- 


pra- 

com- 
299, 

FQN Qa pramana pariksa, ex- 


mentary on the above 


amination of pramana or the 
sources of valid knowledge 
Fa Br or ATH’ AMA" Ag A 
na-vartika-panjika, explanation 
of difficulties in the pramana- 
vartika .. are 
eq avgaragag adja 
vartika-vrtti, annotation on the 
pramana-vartika 308, 308 n 2, 
FAA NAMA ADAg-95" pramana- 
vartika (-pafjika)-tika, annota- 
tion on the pramana-vartika- 
320, 


pramana-var- 


330 
prama- 


319 
pramana- 


323 


panjika 
P53 3p 995; 
tikalankara, commentary on the 


344 


pramana-vartika 


300 


336 | 
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Page 
Sy RR ATA 13 a Faq Faq 
vartikalankara - tika, 
338, 344 
Bq'H RY ATA Bay pramana-var- 


pramana - 
annotation on the above 


tika | karika], memorial verses ex- 
planatory of pramana or sources 
307, 807 n 4 


pramana-vinis- 


ot knowledge 
FRY BREA ae "" 
caya-tika, see below. commentary 
330, 331 


pramana-vinis- 


on the pramana-viniscaya 
BRA EUR CA 
caya, determination of pramana 
knowledge 308. 
309, 308/9 n 3 
a5 a gardx hard Pagag9;  pra- 


mana-viniscaya-tika, see above, 


or sources of 


commentary on the praméana- 


viniscaya 342 


| BH GNU’ aENna a: Pe a-9e" ya: 


aia)" pramana-vidhvauisana-tip- 
~ 


pitaku-vrtti, or Pr°-vihetana- 
teppitaka-vrtti, or Pr°-vidhvam- 
sana-sambhasita-vrtti, 


stick commentary on Pr°-vihe- 


a magic- 
tana or Pr°-vidhvamsana 257 
Sn a RVR REIS nyaya- 
praveSa, door of entrance to logic 
2K NIQK OEY Raya AEM" pra 
mana-Sastra nyaya-pravesa, 


289 


an 
entrance to the science of logic 
300, 300 n 1 
BRATAE MUN ABN see F5°5V 
Uy 
eaya, compilation of aphorisms 
on pramana, valid knowledge 
276, 276 n 4 
yapoha-vicara-karika, memorial 
verses on the determination of 
a thing by the exclusion of its 
opposites : Sno GPA 
ayaa Nea Ag AT Ra gana" | aP- 
oha-nama-prakarana, treatise on 
the determination of a thing by 


etc., pramana-sutra samuc- 


an- 


the exclusion of its opposites .. 330 


Tibetan Index. 


[ws VER Ag AL wa Aa 
BV EH' NTA AN AHN 2 AVaya.qa’ 


visalamala-vati- nama -pramana 


samuccaya-tika 323 
Raa gag 95a ny Aayaloka-sid- 

dhi or nyaya-siddhyaloka, a lamp 

of logical reasoning .. 336 
Raa aged: nyaya-bindu, a 

drop of logic 309 


Ra? aqary "§ 3x agara’ nyaya- 
bindu-tika (two different works), 
detailed 
above 


commentary on _ the 


AANUe aqaad ks qs aa: nyaya- 


Page | 


321, 329 | 


2. Logical Works, Sanskrit. 


(Translated into Tibetan. ) 


Page 

| Abhidharma-]jfiana - prasthana- 
Sastra 247 n 3 

[ Abhidharma-maha- jwibhasa [ Sas- 
tra] 247 n 4 


Abhisamayalankara-karika 262, 262 n 5 
300, 300 n 3 
(perhaps identical with Alambana- 


Alambana-pariksa 


pratyaya-dhyana-Sastra). 


Alambana-pariksa-tika 321/322 
Alambana-pariksa-vrtti 301, 301 n 1 
Antar-vyapti 343 
Anyapoha-vicara-kariké 329 
Apoha-nama-prakarana 330 
Apoha-siddhi 345 
Balavatara-tarka 337 
Dharma-dharmi-viniscaya 337 
Hetu-bindu-tika a0 32] 
Hetu-bindu-vivarana .. 318, 3382 
Hetu-cakra-hamaru 299, 299 1,3 
Hetu-tattva-upadega .. 337 
ISvara-bhanga-karika . 329 
Karya-karana- piee etaate 341 
KXsana-bhanga-siddhi .. -. 330 
Ksana-bhanga-siddhi-vyakhya 331 


Mala - madhyamaka - vrtti- akuto - 


bhaya 250 


4] 


| Nyaya-bindu 309, 


641 
Pade 
bindu-pindartha, purport of the 
above... -. 340 
Rqrad Baar ak Fayay gr ar Kx: 
q3N'4° nyaya-bindu-pirva-pak- 
se satiksipta, summary of criti- 
cisms on the above .. 327 
qa yay yukti-prayoga, ap- 
plication of reasoning 340) 
Jaq: ell 4° apoha-siddhi, establigh- 
ment of a thing by the exclusion 
of its opposites 345 
aa 3a qRqava ead sahavalam- 
bha-nigcaya, the ascertainment 
of objects and their knowledge 
arising together 336 
Page 


309) mm 2) Sl, 3Lo 
TDs Oiled 7 2 


| Nyaya-bindu-pindartha 340 
| Nyaéya-bindu-pirva-pakse-samksip- 
ta 327 


Nyaya-bindu-tika 321, 329, 329 n 6 


Nyfyaloka-siddhi or Nyaya sid- 
dhyaloka. . 336 

Nyayanusara-Sastra or Iosa-kara- 
ka-Sastra .. 248 n | 


Nyiaya-pravesa or Nyaya-praveso- 
nama-pramana-prakarana,  per- 
haps 


289, 289 n 1, 


Nyaya-dvara-tarka-Sastra. 
2; 300, 800 m1, 302, 
302 n 4, 507 n 2 


Para-loka-siddhi 330 

Praména-ny aya-pravesa see Nyaya- 
pravesa 

Pramana-pariksa 330 
Pramana-samuccaya 275, 277 7}, 
HAS GOmlg ey Gis Pay Lin PIO! OAS 8 
981 n 1,282 1 1.2; 28387 1, 35 
985 71, 286 7 I*, 2,3; 287 7 1, 2, 

3: 288n1,2; 506 n 2 

299 


Pramana-samuccaya-vrtti 
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Page 
Pramana-Sastra-nyaya-pravesa see 
Nyaya pravega. 
Pramana-vartika [-karika] 306 n 7, 
307, 376 n 5 
Pramana-vartikalankara 55 aul 
Pramana-vartikalankara-tika 338, 344 | 
Pramana-vartika-pafjika 319 
Pramana-vartika (-pafjika)-tika .. 320 
Pramana-vartika-tika . . .. o44 
Pramana -vartika-vrtti 308, 323 


308/309, 308 n 3 
330/331, 342 


Pramiana-viniscaya 


Pramana-vinigcaya-tika 


Pratibandha-siddhi 345 
Pustaka-pathopaya 341 
Sahavalambha-niscaya 336 
Sambhandha-pariksa .. 319 | 
Sambhanda-pariksanusara 345 | 
Sambhanda-pariksa-tika 321 
Sambhanda-pariksa-vrtti 319 


34. References 


519, 530 et seq., 537 et seq. 


collection of ee ce) BOD | 
249 n 4 


Tibetan Tanjur— | 
general | 
mdo, on the yogacara school 
British Mission Copy— 
in British Museum 3217 1, 2; 328 
n 1, 329 n 6, 332 
India Office Copy 300 n 3.301 n 1, 2 


302, 302 n 4, 307 n 3, 308 nm 1, 309 n 
oe S189) 2,05 oO LO Yidinjea cos al ay 
Ra ole 1 Unesco ond 1 laos 
n 4, 3380 7 2. 3; 4, 5: 331 nm 1, 4 386 
Mieco eae 337 1 oe 340 n Ney ed atte 
ml; 343 7 2; 345 m 1, 3. 5: 846 

n4 


Sikkim, Labrang, Copy 299 n 1, 


8319 n 5. 320 n4. 324 n 2, 336 n 
3, 342 n 4, 344 n 4, 530-538 | 


Single Volumes— 


nea, ka om=l. 253 0 GF 
at Vikas ys Ys 262 n 5 | 
; tsa S = 17 256 n 2 | 
: ha 7 =29 128 n 4, | 


257, 258 n 1, 2, 4 


Index. 


Page 
Santanantara-siddhi 319 
Santanantara-siddhi-tika 322 
Sarvajfiia-siddhi-karika 328 
Sruti-pariksa 328 
Tarka-bhasa 346 


Tarka-nyaya or Vas -nyaya 124 n 1, 318 
Tattva-samgraha or Tarka-samgra- 


ha se «025 1 
Tattva-samgraha-karika 324 
Tattva-saigraha-panjika 328 


Trikala-pariksa 301, 3801 n 2 
Vada-nyaya see Tarka-nyaya. 


| Vada-nyaya-vrtti vipaficitartha 323/324 


Vada-nyaya-vyakhya .. 321 
Vahyartha-siddhi-karika 328 
Vijiapti-matra-siddhi .. 343 
Visala@mala- vati-n&ma - pramana - 
samuccaya-tika 323 

Yukti-prayoga ats -- 340 

to the Tanjur. 

Page 

ne si ay = 338 «(241 n 1, 251 n 2 
An ku 1 = 61 342 n 6 
59 ce 3 =95 42 n 9. 

194 7 1, 1385 7b, 270, 275.270; 
27607 VU, 2,33 a 289 n 1, 299, 
299, m 1, 23 300, 301, 306 m 7, 
307, 307 n 4, 308, 308 n 3, 309, 
316 n 3, 318, 319, 37675, 506 n 2, 

* 3; 507 n 2 
, che & =96 319 
. jeu eee 320 
* fe 3 = 98 320 
aS te Boo 336 
z the g (misprint she) =,100 336 
- de *&=T101 338 

eee 338 
a pe 4 =103 344 
; phe 2 = 104 ao Bye 
» be 2° = 105 244, 344. 1 
3 me H = 106 -. 344 
” tse 3° = 107 344 
” tshe 4 = 108 322, 323, 334 


Tibetan Index. 


Page | 

HK dse 2 = 109 331 
e we @=110 3312, 342 | 
she & = 111 321, 322, 


328, 329, 332, 332 n 2, 340 

zo 3 = 112 324, 328, 328 n | 

4, 329, 330, 331, 336, 336 » 1, 4; 337, 
337 n 3,338 n 1, 340, | 


2 


643 
Page 
341, 343, 345, 345 n 2, 4; 346, 346 
n 3, 3471 
NK ier seen 328 
ae ye =114 328 
36 re 8 = 115 323 
3 he % = 119 an, ut 
as go Fe =123 Tn 7, 8'n 


7,542, 55n 1 


3R. References to the Kanjur. 


Page 
aqAa, ga y=3 .. lln3 
nt, ca S == 5 120m 2) 244 

n 3,4, 6 


4. Other Tibetan Works. 


Page 
mo Ray aye agy 517, 520 n 1 
Sagn° see also under Tibetan 
names s. v. Tarainatha 
REN AUS: a5 manju-sri-mila- 
tantra .. 252 n 1 
Ua] ONAN gaan" see also under Modern 
Authors, s. v. Das, Sarat Chandra, 305 
is S204 see 3s o25 12; 
327 n 1, 328 n 3, 329” 1, 332 n 3, 
333 1 5, 


Ds 


as 


305 1, 517 | 


Page 
collection of 352 
general 530-538 
Page 


334 n 4, 335 n 1, 336 n 2, 337 

n 1, 338 n 3, 340 n2, 4; 341 n 

2, 342 n 1, 5,6; 344 2,346 n 

1, 348 n 1, 353 n 1, 516 n De 
517, 517 n 2, 519 n 2 


5. Other Indian Works. 


Page 
Amarakosa. . 7n 1,10 
Mah@raja-kanika-lekha 24171 


in7, 8n7, 1lnl, 
25n1 ,40n3,43n2,47n 
1,54n 2,55n 1 | 


| 
Mahavyutpatti | 


| Patimokkha 


pl orale 2 a 517 
Sayxq'36'9 prajia-danda 252 n 1 
Agee He Bay suhrllekha 251 n 2 
yaaa saqgn 241 n1; 2491 
4 Ax-ax-4° patimokkha 232 n 1 

Page 


Lankavatara sitra 120 » 2, 243 n 
3, 244 7 3, 4,6 


6. Tibetan Books in general. 


Page 

T. authorities on the sitra of ‘‘ the 
burden and the burden-bearer’’ 127 
T. accounts of Nalanda 516 
T. books 11, 241 ” 1 

T. books on the Pala dynasty of 
Bengal .. 8 sa aLlYl 

Some books of T. on date of Bud- 
dha 252 n I 


232 n 1 

| Suhrllekha .. 251 n 2 

Page 

T. books on yogacara . . 249 
Sanskrit books translated into 


Tibetan .. 352, 519 n 5, 6 
T. literature about Madhya-dega 304 n 1 
T. translations of Vasubandhu’s 
works 


T. versions of Asanga’s works 
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7. Modern Books. 


(See Modern Authors. ) 


Page Page 
Bilingual Index of the Nyayabin- Life of Buddha, Rockhill 1] an 
du, Vidyabhtgana 370 » 4, 309, n 2 3, 246 n 2, 32217 
Buddhism, Schlagintweit 249 1,5 | Samkhya Philosophy in the Land 
Catalogue du Fonds ‘Tibétain, of the Lamas, VidyabhtSana 324 n 2 
Cordier .. 257 n 1, 2622 | Sanskrit works on Literature, 
Geschichte des Buddhismus, Tara- Grammar, Rhetoric and Lexico- 
natha, Schiefner, see under Tibet- graphy as preserved in Tibet, Vi- 
an names s. v. Taranatha. dyabhigana 334 n 3, 343 n 1 
Indian Logie as preserved in Tibet, Sragdhara Stotra, Vidyabhtgana 
No. 3, Vidyabhigéana 262 n 1, 3422 | 3225, 7 
Indian Pandits in the Land of Tibetan-English Dictionary, Sarat 
Snow, Sarat Chandra Das 517, 519 n 2 Chandra Das ane 520 n 2, 530 
Tamaism, Waddell 2711, 323 | Tibetan Grammar, Csoma de K6rés 
3, 32771, 520 n2 | 306 n 1, 323 n 8, 517 


IV. PROPER NAMES. 
l. Tibetan. 


[Abbreviations : Chinese : C; Editor: e; Interpreter: i; King: k; Monk: 
m ; Official: 0; Scholar: s; Tibetan: T; Translator: t ; 
Venerable : v; Very Venerable : vv.] 


Page | Page 
maxunaxaga Ti .. .. 256 | §asqng§ar Jinendrabodhi .. 323 
aaa Nagarjuna, date of Se SY 93 an'q' Atreya .. Va 
maganty Toi .. .. 250 | Zaya¥aaqga im .. .. 342 
maya Qaxvad qa re _. 343 | $a 2335" Dharmaratna vv Cm 
Ae Nay 35" Aksapada .. 47 ni eTt Oc oe -- 300 
weg ag = FP aarqay- gach éa'qqw Dharmakirti -. 303 
Rae S50 : Re _. 256 GI Dharmottara 329, 331 n 2 
xy or Radaak .. .. b17 | *NASN Ravi Gupta .. rem es 
Bye 83 84 [B98] k 323, 327, 5x42 Lama 246 n 2, 248 n 5, 7, 8; 
352, 517 | 249 n4, 261, 251n 1, 4,6; 252, 252m 
INU HU Hsa Kay ya Saskyam 289 2,4; 26173, 265 n 4, 272 n1, 2747 
aya aye: Bars’ on 331, 328 2, 303 7 3, 0b 7m. 1, 307 ws Sloe 
ee ee jag | 47 820. m1, 2) 45 822 m 3, 328 n 3, 
garaa ayy Tim .. Pieeicneen | 329 7, 1h 833) Ww 336) 1 2,.35/1 on 
Kapaa Qe ge Cs a I; 338 7 2, Say ecOn me 1 a00n 72 1, 
z = 7 ey 340 n 2, 4; 341 n 2, 342 n 5, 6? 
Saaqe" Kalyana Raksita -- 328 | 343 n 4, 344 n 2,3: 348 n 1, 350 
AT AN|A'a' [Achrya] Jotari .. 337 | 514 n 8, 517, 517 n 2, 519 n 2 
FM Ae a envoy .. ee Bio 520 n 2 


Jan ds4 Jina i .. 338 | Fate a “g 9340 
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F g Page Page 
RRR Reggae eh im of Shu-chen 340 | Ray gag Mukta-kumbha _. 331 
83 a)55 tm ais -. 300 | 8995 2a) Agnivesga.. 25n 1 
Sareea ate Moksakara 3/0475 Pandita or Acarya Agoka 332 

Gupta .. a .. 346 F523 -B nay Tarka-pungava, 
aq as: ees 24 -» 265 Fighting Bull, nickname of Dig- 
aA NaS ‘@ minister -- 352 | naga a - _. 272 
Bari oe aciaten at “+ 800 | aq Bargaay im be .. 330 
ARRAN SA Oi . + 275) Sava Raagaaga: im t -. 301 
spree llgios Wan lee alae alee +» 318 | garg ay aga Neo-9a IPG Eee 299 

“RI a 200) | 
an a ee Devs ie 2 Aqak: Santa Raksita Ae Oe 

a8855718 a Sankarananda egos | Se oe he eer 
nals Ti re Bes a Ves , 2, 
341. 520 332 nm 2, 333 
a ae on Bs | RY Ba quaqac a Jhana-éri 
AAT x 5a ARE A ; an: oi Bhadra .. ae an. 3842 
pga ce se ' os ag | Raasq or @xak .. ola 
ts a aN es oe | Raa ay} k y 999 
. Snes , ETP cot aa SAG) | J 4 
ee am ao ip oe 2a 34 T4]N Ratnakirti pees he 
oi a ses 
x f 339 
Suara sarang 5: 1 mi of Shue Ra 35 A e aarnavesie & 3 
chen. .. 821, 329, 32g | 34/34'agR MRA Aer see WY Sx 99% 
Kael ay 85°e ie a _. 250 | Ratnakara Sant? Se 342 n 5 
Sage: Dignaea 272-301 | =a 49, a" Tim of Hbro 336, 337, it 
portrait of Aa ame (ll | 5 aa Be 
nick-name of ae .. 272 | SVR vim umd Chie, 1 aia 
poo i oe 319, 321 pt geo Prajfakara - 
= ~ | ) 
qa aqua AVA see AU QR gyal a zupta a : oe o. 

i of Shu-chen ; vy BPP | RRPSAIAE k. contemp. oes Re 
aa°8or 4ar5 i of Shu- chen 321, 340 | makirti. - 305, oe 352 
q's great T. sage . 270, 353 | AYA AAA OEEYR eee aN 
aXsa im — .. 336 Ratnavajra 5 Bae 
gear aang Ti 338 | Jag ae Hema (or Kanaka) 

Ae Renee re Wan ian sage .. 275, 300 
JAN U2 NAA Maitreya-natha or | pile ae cae ae ae i 
Maitreya ae 262, 262 n 5 | gas Hees : ca eee 
Aaa Savxq Ti m 262 n 5. 309, | graerey 251 35, fe 4 oe 
380, 331, 386, 344, 345 | QS’ Devendrabodhi = ss 
§9.8)'5]35 Vasubandhu .. 266 | gagygr an k Shee 
ay Qams: vim ae Be pee | we aaa 5 or -943\ Wa" see - Ee o 
Aga yg Narada .. 43 n 2 | age gan 4a Ratnakara Santi ;: 
2. Indian. 
Page Page 
= MWenenst 2 
Acarya, T name for Ratnavajra.. 340 | Arya Deva, Taranatha on “ 
Atiga (Sri Jana Atiga), visits Ti- Atreya.. ee Ul, 1ln3 


bet ae .. 841 Danagila or Danasgrila, visits Tibet 340 


646 

Page 
Dharmakirti, quoted .. 124 nl 
Dignaga epithet of Pea 
Dipankara, starts for Tibet 318 
Hamsa, killed in Tibet 210 | 
Jina Mitra, visits Tibet 340 


Jfiana-siddha Bhadra, perhaps 

identical with Jniana-éci Bhadra 
342 n 1 

Kamala Sila (Srila), called to Ti- 
bet : ne. eae 
Kaniska, date of 241 n 1 

Nagarjuna, quoted 128 n 4, 250 

Nagarjuna, Taranatha’s date of 


252, 252 n 4 


9 
wv, 


Cordier, P., Tibetan catalogue 257 
: n 1, 262 n2 

Csoma de Kordés, A., Tibetan Gram- 
55 n 1, 306 n 1, 323 n 3, 517 

Das, Sarat Chandra, various, 43 n 

2,471,242 1, 274 2, 275 n 

Pes0b m1, e204, 323. 7 2.0 

324 1 3, 327 wm 1, 332 2 3; 338 

Ta, to40 Wl, OlG mM Vg Sit wm 2: 
517 n 3,519 n 2, 520 n 2, 530 | 

Rockhill, W. W., Life of Buddha 
ll 7.3. 246 2 2; 32257 7 

Ross, E. D., Mahavyutpatti, 7 n 
12on 1, 401 3, 4am 2, 47 70 OD 


Mar 


Modern 


Tibetan Index. 


Page 

Muktakumbha, name restored from 
the ‘Tibetan 331 n3 
Paramahamsa, killed in Tibet 210 


Ratna Vajra, see Acarya. 
existence of his 
248 n | 


Sanghabhadra, 
work in Tibetan 


| Sankara Svamin, Tibetan know- 


ledge of 302, 302 n 4 
(Taranatha, see under Tibetan 
names). 


Tarka-pungava, see Dignaga. 


Authors. 


Page 


schichte des see 


Buddhismus, 
under Tibetan names sv Tara- 
natha. 

Schlagintweit, E., Buddhism, 249 ” 1, 

Sherbatski, F. J., Nyaya-bindu 309 


n 2, 329 n 6 


| Vidyabhugana, Satis Chandra, va- 


rious, 7 7 1, 7, 10; 40 7 3) 241 

mi, 262° 1, 807i. BOO 2. 

BPA Oy Ths oPeh do Be BReS VO Bt 
343 n 1, 342 n 

Waddell, L. A., Lamaism 271 n 1, 
B23 Won ool mw Vs o20 a 
. Zol nm 1, 3067 


to 


i) 


Wassiljew, W. 


Schiefner, A., Taranatha, Ge- 
V. PLACE NAMES. 
1. Tibetan Spelling. 
Page | Page 
QT Aa a5’ E 270, 353 aq near Tashi Lhunpo 270, 338 
ay, in W. Tibet 324 | ar-qr: interpreter of 338 
3% [ 2] Tholing in . 517 a 
9 4’ 33 interpreters of 321, 322, 328, 
xan" monastery near Lhasa 344 = 
Sak Bal aide: = (See errata) 329, 340 
iy. Sexe pom ; 
es [: ], a 3 %x Bodhisattva t of 299, 323 
aq’ province, translators of 324, eee 
a 337, 343 aT : monastery 300 
Oe Candra-kupa 335 | -98v4 244448" monastery 275 


Tibetan 
Page 
Vy, monastery 289, 300 
Yd" province in Amdo a) OO 
AR'AMNE village +t 35° Bh 


2. English Spelling. 


Page | 
Amdo, province of Sum-pain .. 337 
Do-jog, Taxila e . 528 


Labrang, in Sikkim 289 n 1, 299 
m1, 319 m 5, 320 4, 324 n 2, 
328 n 2, 336 nm 3, 342 n 4, 344 | 

n 4, 530-536 | 


Index. 647 
Page 

ANH'WAY holy monastery 323, 323 
n 2, 324 
aN Nyethang near.. .. 344 
Page 
Sikkim, see Labrang 537-539 


Tibet, spread of Mahayana in .. 241 


Buddhist Missionaries in 5G OY 
Enterprising monks visiting .. 35] 
Sinta Raksita visits .. a LY 


Western Tibet, Saskya monastery 


Padangi 
Pamiyangchi 


530, et seq., 5387-539 


530, et seq. in 


VI. RESIDUALS. 


289. 300 


1. Tibetan. 

Page | Page 
qj0' dvara-pandita?, gatekeeper 520 | §®’ gupta.. 328 n 3 
ze vajra, thunderbolt 4 ele aay Bay st 531 
id BBR AARNE pandita’s red cap .. 271 | ayx° raksita, protected 328 n 3 

4 ~ 

2. English. 

Page | Page 
Hlustration, likeness of Dignaga 271 | Mah@rani of Sikkim, letter from 537 
Maharaja of Sikkim, letter from Tashi Lama, visit to India 528, 529 


PAGE: 
124,n1: 
245, 7. 1: 
252,n 1: 
252.37 6: 
257, § 82: 
2 


76, 1. 15/16: 


288, 7 1: 


298, bottom : 


299,15: 


299, bottom: 


300, § 98: 
301, § 100: 
301, § 101: 


538, 539 | 


VII. ERRATA. 


For: 
Dhamakirti, 
wR aa 
BARN 
Bsan-hgyur, 
teppitaka, 
rje dpag, 
Raya 95" 
Mnon-sum ltar-nan, 
u do, 
hgrel- wa, 
Dge-ses 
brtag-pahis hgrel, 
Dus-bsum, 


ReaD: 
Dharmakirti. 
We aga 
RAR Q 
Bstan-hgyur. 
tippitaka, 
rjes-dpag. 


lel Ca 


Mnon-sum-ltar-snan. 


wdo, Vol. ce. 
hgrel-pa. 

Dge-bSes. 
brtag-pahi-hgrel-pa. 
Dus-gsum. 


648 


PAGE: 
303, 2 3: 
307, n 4: 


BOSn 7) del weakness 


309, lbs 

309, n 2: 

Sli, 2? 

319, § 114, § 116: 
321, passim : 
323, last line : 
320, 2 Oo: 


325, Tib. 1. 4, fr. b.: 


S2Gs neo 

SY AGeally Oh ane, Joy 
327, 1. 12: 

Seal Bow 

336, § 129, 1. 13: 
Bove leeOiins bars 
342, § 137, last 1.: 
343,14: 

SO Tdi etg Uh Ne 
BSBA eea lly WU 
SLs le Wiles 
Hilo: 


Tihetan Index. 


For: 
vou, 
FLA ENA ATA 
an 
man-par 
Sher-batski, Shere-hataki, 
id. 

Hbrel-wa 

id. 
hbrel, 
Koros, 
aq" 
Tibtan, 
po, 
shan, 
drtag, 
She, 
Bis-wa, 
bgrus, 
do, 
PBA 
gaara, 
Thi-srong, 


lama, 


READ : 
von. 
FRM SHAT 
Py 
rnam-par. 
Sherbatski. 
td. 
Hbrel-pa. 
id. 
hgrel. 
Ko6ros. 
agar 
Tibetan. 
pa. 
gshan. 
brtag. 
The. 
Byis pa. 
hgrus. 
du, 
ABA 
Sara Res 
Khri-sron. 


bla-ma. 


Passim, See Index V. I. Cet a is not the name of a country, but a title: 


great revisor. 


Certain other irregularities have not been indicated, as this 


index enables the reader to draw his awn inferences. 


ESE ESEerres>shOvOreree 


Printed at the Baptist Mission Press, Calcutta. 
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